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Preface 


This  is  an  unconventional  research  report.    Both  in  the  sequence  of 
presentation  and  in  the  stress  and  space  devoted  to  data  and  data  analysis, 
this  report  departs  from  the  conventions  of  most  technical  reports.  We 
start  with  conclusions  arid  then  use  data  to  build  the  suoport  for  these 
conclusions  and  to  draw  liq>licatlons  as  the  report* proceeds.  Furthermore, 
the  sheer  volume  of  data  the  study  has  generated  necessitates  our  being 
selective  about  how  much  data  to  present  and  when  to  present  it.    We  are 
deterrclned  not  to  lose  the  forest  in  all  those  trees. 

The  research  presented  here  must  be  seen  as  part  of  an  extended 
voyage  of  discovery  into  the  reading  process.    We  went  originally  equipped 
only  with  conventional  wisdom^  a  commitment  to  use  the  navigational  tools 
of  linguistics  and  psycholinguistics,  and  a  philosophical  belief  that 
language  and  language  learning  are  marvelous,  uniquely  and  universally 
human  attributes. 

We  knew  where  we  wanted  to  go  but  we  had  only  vague  charts  available 
t<ji0elp  us  get  there. 

In  this  research  we We  been  seeking  an  understanding  of  the  reading 
process.    Before  we  drop  the  nautical  metaphor  we  can  compare  our  efforts 
to  the  spacial  explorer  developing  maps  and  charts  of  the  territory  he  is 
probing.    We  have  created  a  theory  and  model  of  the  reading  process  based 
on  our  observations  of  what  readers  do  when  they  read  and  on  the  inferences 
we  draw  about  the  processes  that  result  in  their  observable  behavior. 

Throughout  our  research  we  have  sought  to  refine  and  perfect  the 
model  at  the  same  time  that  we  attempt  to  use  it  to  explain,  categorize 
and  predict  what  readers  do  as  they  read.    We  use  the  theory  to  organize, 
assimilate  and  interpret  what  we  learn  from  analysis  of  the  reality  of 
reading,  and  we  use  the  reality  of  reading  to  create,  develop,  and  test 
the  theory. 

Our  previous  studies  were  done  largely  in  the  metropolitan  Detroit 
area  with  urban  Black  and  White  subjects.    These  studies  made  it  pos^sible 
for  us  to  see  a  picture  of  the  reading  process  at  work  in  a  wide  range  of 
readers  at  different  points  in  their  development  of  reading  proficiency. 
Through  funded  studies  and  a  related  set  of  doctoral  studies  we  have 
Looked  at  the  reading  of  subjects  who  range  from  near  beginners  in  first 
gra^de  to  highly  proficient  tenth  grade  readers.  ^  A  list  of  these  studies 
is  in  the  appendix. 

From  these  studies  a  picture  has  emerged  of  a  unitary  reading  pro- 
cess, variable  in  its  use,  variable  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  cor>- 
troLled  by  different  readers,  and  variable  within  a  given  reader  as 
tasks  increase  in  difficulty , but  nonetheless  unitary  with  universal 
(essentials. 
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Once  again  the  study  we  iqeport  here  has  dual  purposes.    Our  sub- 
jects are  eight  groups  of  American  pupils  who  represent  a  wide  range  of 
linguistic  diversity.    Four  groups  have  a  language  other  than  English 
as  their  mother  tongue.    The  other  groups  speak  relatively  stable  lo>^- 
status  dialects  of  English. 

One  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  test  the  model  of  reading  against 
the  reality  of  these  linguistically  diverse  readers.    Our  theory  tells 
us  we  should  find  the  same  universal  essentials.    The  twin  purpose  Is 
to  provide  insight  Into  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  these  linguistic 
and  ethnic  minorities  demonstrate  In  their  acquisition  of  reading. 

Schools  are    disproportionately  unsuccessful  In  teaching  reading 
to  children  in  the  minority  groups  we  are  studying.    V/e*re  convinced  that 
this  lack  of  success  is  partly,  at  least,  the  result  of  failure  of 
teachers,  curriculum  designers,  and  text  producers  to  understand  the 
reading  process,  to  usefully  interpret  pupil  behavior  In  reading,  and 
to  build  on  the  linguistic  strength  of  all  learners. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  go  beyond  the  data-based  conclusions  of ^the 
study  using  our  theoretical  base  to  draw  implications  for  reading  instruc- 
tion.   We  try  to  make  it  clear  when  we  do  so. 

Our  research  seeks  basic  knowledge  about  a  fascinating  and  important 
human  activity:    reading.    But  we  see  this  knowledge  as  vital  to  building 
sound  and  successful  instruction.    We  have  aimed  this  report,  therefore, 
at  the  practitioner  as  well  as  the  researcher  and  theoretician. 

In  discussing  each  of  the  groups  In  our  study  we  begin  with  an  in-depth 
discussion  of  a  singly  subject  in  that  group.    Our  purpose  in  doing  so  Is 
to  avoid  losing  the  uniqueness  of  the  individual  in  the  characteristics 
common  to  the  group.    Our  data  contradicts  many  stereotypes, but  we  do  not 
wish  to  inadvertently  replace  those  with  new  stereotypes. 

In  selecting  an  Individual  for  in-depth  analysis,  we  are  not  pre- 
senting an  average  or  typical  member  of  each  group. 

Each  individual  is,  of  course,  a  member  of  a  community  and  a  parti- 
cipant In  Its  culture.    He  or  she  reflects  the  attitudes,  values,  and 
common  e3q>eriences  of  the  culture.    The  language  is  social,  part  of  the 
culture,  but  it  is  individual,  too.    By  this  focus  on  an  Individual,  we 
can  see  the  influence  of  the  language  and  culture  c    the  Individual 
expresses  and  responds  to  it. 

We  seek,  in  this  report,  to  keep  in  balance  our  concern  for  that 
which  is  universal  to  all  who  read  English,  that  which  Is  special  to 
each  American  linguistic  community,  and  that  which  is  unique  to  the 
Individuals  whose  reading  we  examine. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  our  theoretical  view  we  see  reading  as  a  psycholinguistic  pro- 
cess in  which  the  reader  functions  as  a  user  of  language.    Through  a 
series  of  studies  of  the  oral  reading  miscues  of  readers  at  varying 
levels  of  proficiency,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  reader  draws 
on  his  pre-existing  linguistic  competence  and  brings  his  experiential 
and  conceptual  development  to  bear  in  reading  and  learning  to  read. 
He  uses  syntactic,  semantic,  and  graphic  cues  as  he  strives  to  create 
meaning  from  written  language. 

In  prior  studies,  orax  reading  miscues  (unexpected  responses)  of 
urban  White  and  Black  pupils  have  been  studied.    A  complex  psycholin- 
guistic taxonomy  (see  Appendix)  has  been  developed  for  analyzing  and 
describing  the  reading  process ,  and  base-line  data  has  bv'^en  developed 
on  how  the  reading  process  functions  at  various  stages  in  its  acqui- 
sition.   The  theory  and  noodel  on  which  this  research  is  based  (see 
Chapterll)  have  been  refined  to  correspond  with  reality  as  represented 
by  the  reading  performance  of  pupils  reading  natural  language  materials. 

This  study  seeks  to  extend  the  knowledge  gained  from  this  research 
to  two  special  populations: 

L.    American  pupils  who  speak  a  language  other  than  English 
as  their  native  language  before  entering  school  (Navajo, 
Samoany  Arabic,  Spanish). 

2.    American  pupils  who  speak  a  stable,  low  status  dialect 

(Downeast,  Appalachian  White,  Rural  Black,  Hawaiian  Pidgin). 

It  is  vital  that  we  come  to  understand  what  aspects  of  the  reading 
process  are  universal  and  what  aspects  are  dependent  on  linguistic  dif- 
ferences. 

It  is  also  vital  that  we  gain  insights  into  the  special  problems 
that  learners  encounter  in  becoming  literate  in  a  second  language,  or 
where  there  is  divergence  between  the  dialect  of  the  learner  and  that 
/of  the  school.    These  tvo  groups  are  frequently  reported  to  have  serious 
problems  in  acquiring  literacy  in  English. 

This  study  provides  an  in-depth  description  of  reading  among 
speakers  of  English  as  a  second  language  and  speakers  of  stable,  rural 
dialects  at  the  same  time  that  it  confirms  and  refines  the  theory  on 
which  it  is  based. 
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Rationale 


The  Goodman  Model  of  Reading  (aee  Chapter  II)  is  a  mode]  of  the 
proficient  reader  of  a  native  language.    In  the  case  of  children  learning 
to  read  Engllah  who  have  another  language  as  their  first  language,  the 
model  would  suggest  difficulty  In  predicting  English  syntactic  patterns 
and  In  relating  English  vocabulary  to  concepts  and  experiences.  For 
speakers  of  stable,  rural  dialects,  the  model  would  predict  minor  prol>- 
lems  around  syntactic,  semantic  and  Idiomatic  differences  between  the 
dialect  of  the  learner  and  the  dialect  of  instruction.    These  differences 
can  be  aggiravated  by  rejection  or  misunderstanding  by  teachers. 

The  analysis  of  mlscues  in  this  study  provides  a  basis  for  relating 
oral  reading  performance  to  underlying  competence  of  subjects  as  they 
read  English  texts.    When  proficient  native  speakers  read  English,  there 
is  a  continuous  interplay  between  deep  and  sur^ce  language  structure 
as  the  reader  seeks  to  construct  meaning  (Goodman,  1971). 

Speakers  of  stable,  rural  dialects  that  diverge  from  that  of  the 
text  writer  can  be  expected  to  eidiibit  different  transformational  rules 
which  will  lead  to  "translation"  into  their  own  dialect  as  they  generate 
a  new  surface  representation  of  meaning.    The  readers  will  vary  in  their 
receptive  control  over  the  writer's  dialect;  this  should  influence  their 
reading  processes. 

Non-native  speakers  of  Fnglish  will  be  likely  to  exhiibit  a  manipu- 
lation of  surface  structures  which  they  cannot  relate  to  deep  structures, 
since  they  lack  native  control  over  the  rules  of  English.    To  the  extent 
that  such  subjects  do  not  control  English  either  receptively  or  produc- 
tively,the  reading  process  would  be  short- circuited,  consisting  primarily 
of  producing  oral  equivalents  of  graphic  sjnnbols  or  patterns. 

By  examining  the  reading  process  under  these  special  conditions, 
the  research  should  provide  a  considerably  extended  view  of  that  process. 


Specific  Aims 

Oral  reading  protocols  of  subgroups  of  average  pupils  at  three 
stages  of  schooling  have  been  collected.    In  this  report,  they  will  be 
referred  to  as  second,  fourth  and  sixth  graders  since  these  are  the  most 
cofBDonly  known  labels  to  which  these  stages  relate.    However,  because 
of  the  pupils*  varying  ages,  years  of  Instruction  and  varying  patterns 
of  school  organization, the  individuals  in  the  subgroups  don't  corres- 
pond exactly  to  the  traditional  view  of  such  grade  level  designations. 

The  study  has  three  main  objectives: 

1.    To  provide  the  knowledge  on  which  programs  can  be  based 
for  Improved  reading  achieve msnt  among  American  children 
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who  speak  a  langjaga  other  than  English  oi  a  rural  dialect 
of  English  as  theix  SK^ther  tongue. 

2.  To  extend  kiowledge  of  ^he  reading  process ,  particularly 
with  respect  to  uat'versals  and  differences  between  groups. 

3.  To  test  and  lq>rove  tne  *BO(!el  and  theoxy  of  reading  on 
which  the  research  is  bas^d. 


Background 


Two  small  federally  funded  studies  (Project  No.  $425)  A  Study  of 
Children's  Oral  Reading  Behavior  and  (Project  7-E-21^)  RearfligTIIicue s 
that  Result  in  Graaaatical  Changes  in  Sentence  Structure  by  Children 
upheld  the  premises  stateA  aoove  anS^were  the  basis  for  tlie  development 
of  the  workable  taxonomy  wtiich,  further  refined,  was  used  in  a  later 
three  year  USOE  funded  study  (Project  No.  90375)  Theoretically  Based 
Studies  of  Patterns  of  Miscues-in  Oral  Reading  Performance.    In  the 
latter  study ,  groups  of  pupils  at  three  or  four  proficiency  levels  in 
the  second  9  fourth ,  sixth ,  eighth  and  tenth  grades  were  studied.  This 
study 9  which  ended  in  August,  1972,  produced  a  base^'line  description 
of  the  reading  process  at  varying  points  in  its  development  and  contri- 
buted to  the  full  articulation  of  the  psycholinguistlc  theory  of  the 
reading  process  which  the  principal  investigator  is  developing. 

Another  funded  study,  conducted  by  Dr.  Y(^tta  H.  Goodman,  has  utilized 
the  taxonomy  and  research  methodology  of  the  proposed  study.    It  is  part 
of  a  longitudinal  depth  study  of  the  reading  development  of  six  Black 
youngsters. 

All  of  the  studies,  including  those  reported  here  arid  a  group  of 
doctoral  studies  completed  or  in  progress  (see  Appendijpf,  are  part  of 
a  general  program  of  research  designed  to  provide  as  i^cmplete  an  under^ 
standing  as  is  possible  of  the  reading  process  and  its  acquisition  in 
a  full  range  of  learners. 

This  research  goes  beyond  the  validation  of  a  model  and  theory  of 
the  reading  process.    It  applies  the  model  to  the  esqpllcation  of  reading 
performance  among  proficient  and  developing  readers,  with  varying  language 
backgrounds. 


Miscue  Studies 


Y.  Goodman  (1967)  looked  at  the  reading  process  over  the  first  year 
of  its  development;  she  also  analyzed  the  process  in  the  same  subjects 
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over  the  succeeding  year 8.    K.  Goodaan  ar^d  Burke  (1968)  studied  fourth 
and  fifth  grade  proficient  readers.    Burke  (1969)  focused  on  gramtlcal 
restructurings  of  sixth  graders.    K.  C'<M]aan  and  Burke  (1969),  by  studying 
second,  fourth,  and  sixth  graders,  expanded  the  form  of  the  taxonuHy. 
Allen  (1969)  studied  substitution  nlscues  of  second,  fourth,  and  sixth 
g.*aders.    Using  a  similar  range  in  subjects,  Pkge  (1970)  concentrated 
on  the  effect  of  Increased  difficulty  of  materials  on  oral  reading  mis- 
cues.    Henosl^  (l'^71)  examined  the.  effect  of  mlscues  in  different  text 
portions.    Gutknecht  (1971)  looked  at  the  reading  mlscues  of  percep- 
tually handicapped  children.    Martellock  (1<'71)  looked  at  the  relation- 
ship of  the  child's  writing  to  oral  reading  and  analyzed  reading  errors 
made  %#hen  subjects  read  their  own  manuscripts.    Rousch  (1972)  applied 
the  taxonof^r  along  iirith  cloze  procedure  to  the  oral  and  silent  reading 
of  children  determined  to  have  high  and  low  conceptual  development  related 
to  a  reading  task.    Sims  (1972)  used  it  to  compare  reading  of  two  dialect 
versions  of  the  same  stories  by  Black  children.    Romatowski  (1972)  stu- 
died reading  of  Polish  and  English  texts  by  bilingual  subjects.  Watson 
(1973)  used  a  modified  version  of  the  taxonomy,  tHp  Reading  Mlscue  Inven- 
tory (Y.  Goodman  and  Burke,  1972)  to  develop  classxuom  procedures  and 
activities.    Thornton  (1973)  dealt  with  the  reading  of  stories  with  and 
without  prior  purpcfse  being  set.    Greene  (19  4)  examlm  J  multiple  attempts 
mlscues.    Rlgg's  study  (1974)  compared  rural  Black  subjects  in  the 
current  study  with  urban  Black  subjects  from  past  studies.    Carol  Sten- 
roos  (1975)  studied  mlscues  of  children  labeled  gifted.    Phyllis  Hodes 

(1976)  looked  at  bilingual  readers  of  Yiddish  and  English.  Carolyn 
Ewoldt  (19  7)  studied  deaf  readers  signing  as  they  read.    Diane  DuBols 

(1977)  did  a  study  of  Navajo  readers  which  relates  to  this  project. 
These  studies  all  have  sustained  the  psychollngulstlc  model  and  helped 
to  refine  the  research  taxonomy. 


Research  to  Test  and  Establish  Theories  of  Reading 


The  concern  expressed  by  Helen  M.  Robinson  (1968:401)  that  "The 
major  deterrent  to  research  on  the  reading  process  is  the  inefficiency 
of  techniques  for  investigating  the  problems,'*  is,  for  the  most  part, 
still  true.    Her  suggestion  is  that  "A  wealth  of  information  about 
processes  could  be  secured  from  carefully  planned.  .  .  examination  of 
children's  reading  behavior." 

Kolers  (1970)  examined  visual  operations,  sensitivity  to  grammar, 
and  direct  perception  of  the  meanings  of  words  in  an  attempt  to  contri- 
bute to  a  general  model  of  the  reader.  However  he  has  not  yet  presented 
a  comprehensive  theor>  of  reading. 

Ruddell^s  (1970)  model  of  reading  places  emphasis  on  the  Importance 
of  denotative  and  connote tive  meaning  as  well  as  on  other  linguistic 
aspects.    He  also  considers  the  role  of  affective  factors  in  reading. 
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His  theory  has  sooe  potential  in  e3q>Iaining  the  reading  process. 

One  of  the  best  known  theories  of  reading.  Holme's    Sub* strata-- 
factor'^  theory  is  based  on  ikanipulatlon  of  statistics  generated  by  a 
set  of  reading  tests.    As  Clyner  (1968)  points  out^,  it  is  not  possible 
to  explain  or  predict  cause  and  effect  relationships  on  the  basis  of 
the  Holne  analysis,  nor  does  it  generate  testable  hypotheses. 

With  few  exceptions  (Goodman,  1970;  Ruddell,  ^^970),  theories  of 
reading  have  been  thfnly  built  on  partial  views  of  the  reading  process. 
Such  criticism  can  also  ^clude  the  Project-Literacy  research,  as 
reviewed  by  tfanat  (1971),  to  the  extent  that  these  researchers  have 
been  content  to  look  at  one  portion  of  the  reading  process  at  a  time. 
The  USOC  sponsored  Targeted  Research  Program  in  Reading  reviewed  all 
theories  and  models  of  reading. 

Research  programs  designed  to  test  comprehensive  theories  of  the 
nature  of  language  and  language  use  have  been  practically  nonexistent. 
Athey  (1971),  after  extensively  reviewing  close  to  thirty  models  of 
reading,  few  of  which  are  backed  by  r?search,  states  that  the  cu^tu- 
tive  and  psycholinguistic  models  of  .wading  which  she  examined  do  pn.^ 
vide  promising  leads  in  the  study  of  language  and  reading.    Her  report 
was  part  of  the  Targe    ]  Research  Program  in  Reading. 


Research  on  Language  and  Reading  in  Bilingual  Populations 


Research  using  bilingual  populations  is  limited.    That  which  exi&^s 
is  varied  but  lacks  depth  in  specific  areas.    Some  studies  e^ibit  lim- 
ited scientific  insight  into  the  language  and  reading  processes  being 
tested  (Linn,  1967;  Cox,  1963).    Linn  sugge<;ts  that  accurate  pronunci- 
ation can  be  a  factor  in  reading  ':ucce5S.    His  view  ignores  the  varia- 
tion that  exists  among  competent  speakers  of  English  and  the  findings 
of  other  researchers  (Goodman  and  Buck,  1973). 

Yandell  (1959)  examined  the  effect  of  culturally  biased  reading 
tasks  and  illustrates  how  concepts  rather  than  language  are  often  a 
prerequisite  to  understanding  context. 

Other  researchers  (HcOowell,  1967;  Modiano,  1966;  Venezky,  1969) 
have  reached  opposing  conclusions  on  reading  among  bilinguals.  All 
agree,  however,  that  learning  to  read  a  second  language  is  not  the  same 
as  learning  to  read  one^s  native  language. 

Kolers  (1966)  studied  the  reading  process  of  French-English  bilin- 
gualb.    His  findings  suggest  that  printed  words  do  not  convey  information 
on  how  they  should  be  pronounced  and  that  reading  requires  more  than  the 
translation  of  graphemes  to  phonemes. 
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Mtattmr  study  by  Koltrs  (1966)^  usln^  blllngttfil  •objMts,  Indl-* 
eacM  tMt  •ubjscts  neaU  aMiilngs  of  •xrraets  rMd  but  not  utether 
th«y  hava  road  a  Franch  or  Engllah  paaaaga.    Hia  atudlaa  aupport  tha 
beliaf  that  raadlng  la  mn^  than  a  vlaual  oparatioo  and  l§y  tha  fouiK 
datlon  for  axndnlng  tha  raadlng  proeaaa  ^r.  au>jacta  with  diffarant 
Loiguaga  backgrounda  aa  a  naana  for  davaloplng  an  inclualva  thaory 
of  raadlng. 

iMbart^a  (1970)  atudy  In  Montraal  auggaata  that  auccaaa  In  - 
learning  two  languagaa  la  dapandant  upon  achool  and  comnlty  convic- 
tion that  both  ara  aquaUy  daalrabla. 

Young  (1972)  Invaatigatad  the  raadlng  of  fifth  grade  Mexican-* Aoar^ 
Icana  at  their  Inatructlonal  and  fruatratlon  levela  by  analysing  the 
mlacuea  they  generated  with  narrative  and  Inforaatlve  oaterlala. 

Routowakl's  (1972)  odacue  atudy  analysed  the  Interaction  of 
Pollah  and  Cngllah  upon  each  other  In  the  oral  reading  of  bilingual 
aubjecta.    Her  findinga  regarding  phonological  and  syntactic  in flu- 
encea  in  particular  have  laplicationa  for  the  Inatruction  of  billn- 
guala.    Hodea  (1976)  found  that  her  aubjecta  produced  aiacuea  In 
readinj,  Yiddiah  written  with  a  Hebrew  orthograply  ccaparable  to, their 
mlacuea  in  reading  Engllah. 


A  language  aa  different  from  Engllah  as  Havajo  coo^ounds  the  liter- 
acy problem  for  Indian  bilingual  readera  (Kluckhohn  and  laighton,  19S8; 
Caaden  and  John»  1971:  252-272).    Spolaky  (1971),  Modlana  (1968),  and 
Kaufinn  (1968)  recommend  teaching  reading  in  the  vernacular  to  billnguals 
as  one  way  to  deal  with  the  problem.    DuBols  (1977)  in  her  miscue  study 
of  the  same  Navajo  aubjecta  over  a  two  year  period  concluded  that  though 
progreas  waa  evident  in  reading  English,  their  s^tiis  as  native  apeakers 
of  Navajo  waa  still  a  notable  Actor. 

Research  by  Elders  (1971),  Jorstad  (1971),  Under  and  Fillmer  (1972) 
and  Clclrelle,  et  al.  (1971)  indicates  that  different  ethnic  groups  and 
different  social  classes  bring  varying  strengths  and  weaknesses  to  the 
reading  task. 

The  atudy  by  Cwoldt  (1977)  of  profoundly  deaf  readers  demonstrated 
that  they,  tOo,  muat  be  regarded  as  non-native  uaers  of  English.  Amis- 
Ian  and  other   vlaual  language  forms  known  to  the  subject,dlffer  sharply 
from  English  in  form  and  atructure.    The  effects  from  this  visual  language 
(HI  the  subject*  s  reading  of  English  were  evident. 


Research  on  Language  and  Reading  among  Speakers  of 
Low  Status  Dialecta  and  Stable,  Rural  Dialects 


Ruddell  and  Gravea  (l'>67)  measured  the  ability  of  first  grade  Black 
and  Caucaalan  children  to  imitate,  cofq>rehend  and  produce  grammatical 
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contrasts.    A  positive  relAtlonshlp  is  shown  to  exist  between  errors 
and  soci<^econo«ic  status.    Reference  is  aade  to  errors  of  inflectional 
endings  without  consideration  of  their  relevance  to  the  reading  process 
as  shown  by  research  (Coodaan^  196S). 

Hageraan  and  Saarlo  (1969)  studied  the  proficiency  of  White  and 
Black  ninth  graders  in  recognising  standard  and  non-*standard  English. 
Rosen  and  Aaes  (1971)  coapared  dialect^based  responses  in  continuous 
prose  and  single  sentences  when  both  sets  of   stlsmli  are  written  In 
standard  English.    Baratx  (1969)  exaolned  dialect  interference  on  per- 
formance in  standard  English  of  third  and  fifth  graders.    These  researchers 
agree  that  there  is  evidence  of  dialect  interference  in  the  reading 
performance  of  non-standard  dialect  speakers.    labov  (1968)  sees  dia- 
lect interference  as  operating  only  at  the  surfsce  level  and  notes  tjiat 
norv-standard  speakers  can  understand  standard  even  if  they  might  not 
speak  it. 

Sl88on^(l96d)  and  Niyekawa  (1968)  used  ^^Interference"  in  a  psycho- 
logical sense  as  opposed  to  its  use  by  labov.    The  irrelevance  of  the 
measuring  instrtssents  to  many  aspects  of  the  reading  process  limits 
the  usefulness  of  these  two  studies. 

Generally 9  research  on  reading  among  low^status  dialect  speakers 
has  been  as  limited  and  lacking  in  linguistic  sophistication  as  has 
be\en  that  on  bilingual  subjects. 

One  exception  is  the  research  by  Sims  (1972)  which  compared  the 
miscues  of  inner-city  Black  children  reading  dialect  specific  and  stan- 
dard English  materials.    Using  the  Goodman  Taxonosy^  Sims  found  that 
most  miscues  were  related  to  ineffective  reading  strategies  rather  than 
to  dialect  interference.    She  found  that  her  subjecto  produced  dialect 
cued  miscues  in  both  directions. 

Llu*s  study  (1973)  using  mlscue  analysis  and  a  related  study  by 
Johnson  and  Simon  (1974)  produced  results  which  support  Sims\ 

More  specific  discussion  of  the  literature  on  the  effect  of  dialect 
difference  on  reading  is  provided  later  as  each  group  is  discussed. 

Our  groups  have  one  thing  in  connon:  their  home  language  lacks 
social  status.  This  study  explores  the  relationship  of  the  language 
they  speak  to  their  reading. 
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CHAPTER  I 
KETHOOOLOCY 


Thm  basic  task  In  this  raaaarch,  as  In  all  alacua  raaaarch.  Is  to 
hava  each  subjact  raad  coafilataly  a  soss^^t  difficult  story  not  read 
befora  by  tha  aubjact.    In  thla  atu^y,  aach  aubjact  reads  two  stories. 

The  subject's  reading  Is  recorded  on  audio  tape  and  then  analysed 
by  the  research  ataff. 


Selection  of  Subjects 

Eight  populations  were  chosen  for  this  study  —  four  second- laxi- 
l^uage  groups  and  four  dialect  groups. 

The  second- language  grotqpa  are  Havajo  (NA)*,  HaMllan  Sasmn  (HS)*, 
Arab  (AR)*^  and  Tens  Spanlah  (T8)*.    The  Kavajo  and  Spanlah  groups 
represent  stable  populatlooa  In  that  they  have  lived  In  the  sane  geo- 
graphic area  for  generatlona.    The  Saisoan  group    repreaents  children 
who  were  bom  In  SasKW  and  in  tmxiy  inatancea,  had  school  experiences 
where  English  waa  used  as  the  means  of  Instruction  in  SaoKW  prior  to 
coodng  to  Hawaii.    The  Araba  are  children  who  have  been  In  Aasrlca  a 
maxlMi  of  three  years.    Getting  from  Ltbanon,  ^yrla,  Paleatlne  and 
other  ttlddle-eastem  countries,  these  children  often  had  school  exper- 
iences in  their  native  countries  in  krr blc  or  French.  ^ 

The  four  dialect  groups  are  stab^>  the  children  being  at  least 
second- generation  Inhsbita^ics  of  the  area.    In  many  instances,  the 
TamJ  lies  have  been  in  the  area  for  three  or  aore  generatlona.  These 
dialect  groups  are  Downeast  Maine  (DE)*,  Appalachian  White  (AP)*, 
Hississippi  Rural  Black  (MB)*,  and  Hawaiian  Pidgin  (HP)*. 

In  each  of  the  eight  populations,  average  pupils  were  selected  to 
correspond  in  the  particular  school  with  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  grade 
levela.    Differences  in  t\)m  tins  of  year  of  taping  and  of  enrolling 
practices  for  pupils  (particularly  among  our  Navajo  subjects)  cause 
sunie  variation  In  actual  grade  placeoMnt. 

In  each  case  we  sought  pupils  average  for  their  schools.  This 
determination  was  aade  by  requesting  that  teachers  list  their  best 
readers  and  their  poorest  readers.    Prom  the  group    of  children  not 
listed,  subjects  were  selected  for  taping.    Ten  pupils  at  each  level 
were  taped;  from  these,  four  were  selected  for  depth  analyais  in  the 

> 

"  TTie  Initials  will  be  used  to  designate  the  groups  in  charts,  tables, 
and  other  raferencea. 
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•tudy.    Criteria  fur  inclitaion  involved:    tape  quality,  moderate  aiaeue 
activities  (m  took  the  Met  average  of  the  average)  and  background 
characteristics  (m  elialnated  thoee  tdth  high  test  scores  ^  thow  Mho 
had  lived  or  gone  to  school  elee%ihere,  and  thoee  ulth  atypical  socio- 
ecoooaic  status). 


Selection  of  Stories 


Our  original  design  called  for  all  groups  at  the  saas  level  to 
read  a  co«eon  story.    These  m  caU  standard  stories.    Theee  standard 
stories  had  been  used  vith  coaparable  groups  fro«  past  studies. 

The  standard  stories  are  all  froa  the  saw  basal  reading  series 
(Betts  Basic  Readers,  1963).    These  stories  were  eelected  for  earlier 
alsctie  studies  becauee  they  represent  the  kind  of  reading  that  aost 
elettentar>'  students  are  e3qK>eed  to  in  school.    In  preparing  for  this 
research,  Kitten  Jones >  a  story  in  a  3*1  baial  reader,  tihich  was  used 
in  previous  mscue  studies  by  second  grade -s  was  eelected  to  be  read  by 
all  second  graders.    The  Seaoan  and  Navajo  eecond  grade  readers  ware 
given  easier  basal  reader  aateriala  also  used  in  previous  aiscue  studies 
becsuse  they  could  not  handle  Kitten  Jones.    In  order  to  provide  length 
equivalent  to  Kitten  Jones  and  to  generate  sufficient  nui^r  of  aiscues, 
tvo  priasr  stories  Mrs  coabined  and  treated  as  one  single  story  in  all 
analyses  in  order  to  have  coaparable  data  for  all  second  graders. 

(Xir  gosl  with  the  second  stories  was  to  provide  as  culturally  and 
linguistically  relevant  aaterlala  for  each  group  as  possible.  Chapter 
VII  reports  the  treataent  of  the  ainoritles  in  this  study  in  children's 
literature  and  basal  readers  and  the  criteria  used  to  select  the  stories. 
We  did  not  find  it  easy  to  locate  Materials  that  ast  our  criteria  for 
relevance.    We  did,  however,  find  wsll-*quallfied  asterlal  for  aost 
Kroups  and  acceptable  mterial  for  all. 

Table  1-1  shows  the  groups  in  our  study  and  their  tasks. 


TABU  1-1 

mm  m  by  croups 


*mmmmmmm^mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmMtmmmmumwmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm*m*mmmmmmmmmmmmm9mi 

CROUP       ^     GRAOC  NO.  STAMMRD  STORY  ilO.  CUmilY  REUIVAKr  STORY 


lliviio   2 

26. 

new  Hata 

•  WV   |fV>*    lip  ^9 

68. 

Heni7's  Choice 

28. 

Tht  Bit  SiffDrlM 

4 

SI. 

Freddii  Hillir,  Sciintiat 

83. 

Salt  Boy 

S3. 

Ny  Brother  la  A  Geniua 

81. 

Sing  Down  the  Noon 

musAion  t>— wii*  »  •  •  •  • 

26. 

Two  Niw  Hata 

i  WV   IfV  If  W 

68. 

Henry's  Choice 

28. 

The  Big  Surpriae 

SI. 

Freddie  Hiller,  Scientist 

69. 

The  Royal  Race 

$3. 

Ny  Brother  Is  A  Cenlua 

70. 

Ghost  of  the  lagoon 

44. 

Kitten  Jonea 

68. 

Henry's  Choice 

SI. 

Freddie  NUler,  Scientist 

i*kA 

87. 

Nr.  Hoonlight  and  Ooar 

I 

S3. 

Ny  Brother  la  A  Genius 

88. 

Fareedah's  Carpet 

Texas  Spanish   2 

44. 

Kitten  Jooea 

86. 

Hy  Ha»  is  Hlguel 

SI. 

Freddie  Hiller,  Scientist 

85. 

A  l_ 

Sancho 

S3. 

Ny  Brother  Is  A  Genius 

77. 

And  Now  Higuel 

Oowiwast  Naine   2 

44. 

Kitten  Jonea 

82. 

The  Sky  Dog 

81. 

Freddie  Killer,  Scientist 

4V. 

A     J      1       A  ^ 

Andre's  Secret 

{ 

S3. 

Ny  Brother  la  A  Genius 

84. 

Two  Against  the  Sea 

Appalachian  White.  ...  2 

44. 

Kitten  Jonea 

75. 

The  SwNt  Patootle  Doll 

SI. 

Freddie  Hlller,  Scientist 

74. 

Old  Ben  Bailey  Heets  His  Natch 

S3. 

Hy  Brother  Is  A  Genius 

76. 

Cat  Fight 

Hiaiiaflippl  Rural  Black.  2 

44t 

Kitten  Jones 

71. 

Clever  Turtle 

SI. 

Freddie  Hiller, Scientist 

72. 

Little  Brown  Hen 

S3. 

Ny  Brother  Is  A  Genius 

73. 

Roughing  It 

Hawaiian  Pidgin   3 

44. 

Kitten  Jonea 

67. 

Ah  See  and  the  Spooky  House 

Si. 

Freddie  Hlller,  Scientist 

69. 

The  Royal  Race 

S3. 

Hy  Brother  Is  A  Genius 

70. 

Ghost  of  the  lagoon 

*    HlsciMi  Analysis  Procsdures 


Each  subjact  reads  a  complate  atory  at  a  alngla  sitting  vdth  no 
help  from  the  researchera#    The^taplng  la  conducted  In  the  subject's 
schopl  In  the  most  quiet  available  apace.    A  trained  ataff  member  coiv- 
ducta  the  taping*    Where  poaelble/  local  aides  are  employed  to  serve 
as  liaaon  wits  the  staff*    In  this  study  each,  atory  vas  read  at  a  sepa- 
rate aeaaion,  except  for  aooe  second  graders  who  read  both  stories  In 
a  alngle  session. 


Taping 

After  initial  conversation  to  place  the  subject  at  ease,  the 
researcher  says:    ^'Please  read  this  story  out  loud.    When  you've  finished 
I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  the  story  you've  Just  read.    Don't  worry 
if  the  story  is  hard.    Just  do  the  best  you  can.    It's  OK  to  ^uess  or 
skip  a  word  and  go  ahead.*' 

The  reading  and  retelling  are  audiotaped.    The  reader  reads  from 
the  book  while  the  researcher  marks  a  type  script.    No  help  is  offered 
even  if  the  reader  requests  it.    If  the  reader  stops  and  does  not  con- 
tinue, the  researcher  encourages  him/her  to  **do  the  best  you  can."  If 
no  attempt  follows,  the  researcher  suggests  reading  on. 


Retelling 

When  the  reader  finishes,  the  researcher  says,  "Tell  me  everything 
you  remember  that  you  Just  read  as  if  you  were  telling  a  friend  who 
hadn't  read  it.''    After  the  child  responds  with  an  unaided  retelling, 
the  researcher  asks  a  series  of  open-ended  questions  to  probe  further 
evidence  of  comprehension.    This  procedure,  as  it  has  developed  over 
several  studies,  is  discussed  In^ detail  in  Chapter  VII  and  listed  in 
the  Appendix. 

In  our  current  studies,  some  Navajo  and  Spanish  speaking  subjects 
retold  the  stories  to  a  local  aide  in  their  first  language.    The  inter- 
views were  conducted  in  the  native  language. 


Preparing  the  Official  Copy 

Tlie  marked  typescript  made  at  the  time  of  taping  becomes  a  resource 
for  later  use  but  it  is  not  treated  as  an  official  transcript.  Rather, 
two  staff  members  Independently  listen  to  the  tape.    One  of  them  nor- 
mally does  the  coding  of  the  miscues  later.    They  meet  after  preparing 
their  own  tyf>e8Crlpts  to  compare  their  versions.    All  unreconciled 
points  of  disagreement  {re  resolved  with  a  third  listener.    See  the  ap- 
pendix for  ma^^ngs  and  a  sample  official  copy. 


Coding  thit  HiscMS 


N«xt  c  staff  mmb#r  codti  a  nadar^s  miacuaa  using  tha  Goodman 
TaxonofiQf.    Each  mlacua  la  raprasantad  by  a  Una  on  an  IBM  ahaat.  Tba 
flrat  50  norwdlalact,  noiv-rapaatad  mlacuaa  and  all  dlalact  mlacuaa 
within  tha  aama  aactlon  of  tha  taxt  ara  fully  codad.    All  aubaaquant 
mlacuaa  ara  llatad  by  tha  addraaa  and  tha  obaarvad  raaponaa  only. 

Aftar  the  coding;  la  complete,  a  second  ataff  member  checka  the 
coding  for  accuracy  and  conalstancy.  The  two  ataff  mambera  reaolve 
differences.  Then  the  coded  sheets  are  key  punched  and  the  data  Is 
stored  In  a  computer  disk  file. 


Computer  Processes 

An  error  scan  program  Is  run  to  find  Inconsistent  coding  or 
'11n|n:>sslbLe  values  for  variables.    Coding  errors  are  edited.    Next  a 
reformatting  program  Is  run  which  supplies  additional  data  from  stored 
texts  of  the  stories  and  grammatical  codings.    It  supplies:    text  of 
expected  response ,  grammatical  code  of  expected  response,  peripheral 
field  Information )  and  sentence  number  for  each  mlscue. 

The  reformatted  data  Is  edited  again,  partlculprly  for  addressing 
errors. 

This  reformatted  data  becomes  the  subject  of  fiirther  statistical 
analysis. 

In  addition,  a  data  file  Is  created  with  summary  daia  for  each 
subject  reading  each  story.    The  program  which  produces  this  file 
results  In  a  print-out  of  statistics  for  each  subject:    l)  Total  mis- 
cues  per  hundred  words  (HPHW),  dialect  and  non-dialect  MPHW,  total 
coded  HPHW,  residual  MPHl/;  2)  P^rcents  of  dialect,  correction,  semantic 
acceptability,  syntactic  acceptability,  conq)rehending,  and  retelling 
scores  and  3)  Means  for  graphic,  phonemic,  syntactic  and  semantic  prox- 
imity.   Since  this  file  also  has  sex,  race,  group  data,  it  can  be  used 
for  subsequent  group  and  correlational  analyses. 


Subsequent  Basic  Analysis 

SPSS  (Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences)  programs  are 
used  either  operating  on  the  reformatted  data  or  the  suimary  data  to 
produce:    single  variable  frequency  tables,  two  variable  contingency 
tables,  variable  by  subject  contingency  tables,  group  statistics,  and 
corre latlons. 
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Additional  Anally— e 

Spaclally  produced  programa  produce  analyaea  of  mlacue  occurrence 
by  sentence  In  each  atory»  frequency  of  worda  with  each  grannatlcal 
(\mctlon  for  each  atoryi  and  alphabetic  llatlngi  of  words  with  their 
grammatical  functlona. 


What's  A  Hlscue? 


A  mlscue  Is  a  point  In  oral  reading  where  the  observed  response 
(OR)  and  the  expected  response  (CR)  don't  match.    But  that  requires  a 
determination  of  the  range  of  expectation. 

All  responaes  that  are  phonological  dialect  variants  are  not 
counted  as  rolscues.    He'p  for  help,  or  the  various  pronunciations  of 
almond  are  treated  as  expected  responses.    A  range  of  possible  pronun- 
ciatlons  are  established  as  eiqpected  responses  for  unusual  names. 

The  first  complete  attempt  at  each  occurrence  Is  counted.    Partial  attempts 
are  not  counted  as  first  attempts.    If  no  full  attempt  follows,)  the 
mlscue  Is  considered  an  omission.    Subsequent  attempts  at  a  single  CR 
occurrence  or  exactly  equivalent  OK  for  CR  substitution  or  repeated 
omissions  of  the  same  CR  word  are  not  coded  In  the  basic  analysis.  A 
separate  analysis  of  multiple  attempts  at  the  same  or  repeated  CR's 
Is  made. 


The  Taxonomy 


The  Goodman  Taxonomy  coiq)are8  CR  with  OR  In  oral  reading  mlscues 
oa  the  following  variables:    Correction,  Dialect,  Graphic  Proximity, 
Phonemic  Proximity,  Allologs,  Syntactic  Acceptability,  Semantic  Accept- 
ability, Transformation,  Syntactic  Change  (if  acceptable).  Semantic 
Change  (if  acceptable).  Intonation,  ^ound  Morpheme,  Word  and  Free  Mor- 
pheme, Grammatical  Function  of  ER  and  OR,  Semantic  Word  Relationship, 
and  Peripheral  Field  Influence.    Cach  mlscue  Is  coded  with  a  value  for 
every  pertinent  variable.    We  are  looking  for  patterns  In  the  mlscues 
rather  than  specific  causes  for  each  mlscue. 

A  full  form  of  the  taxonomy  was  prcA^lded  in  the  appendix  to  our 
prior  technical  report  (Goodman  and  BurKe,  r)73).    A  somewhat  earlier 
form  appeared,  with  discussion,  in  the  Reading  Research  Quarterly  (Good- 
roan,  1969).    For  ti^e  purpose  of  facilitating  the  discussion  of  our  data 
in  the  subsequent  chapters, a  short  listing  of  the  taxonomy  with  its 
sub^categorles  is  provided  In  the  Appendix. 
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Th«  taxonony  a«  uMd  h«rt  It  •■Mntlally  tht  mm  at  It  waa  In  tha 
pracadlnK  atudy»  but  aoma  ndnor  laodlflcatlona  hava  baan  madai 

Sub-sorphamlc ,  phraaa,  and  clauaa  lavfla  aran't  codad* 

Syntactic  and  aamantlc  accaptablllty  may  now  ba  codad 
accaptabla  axcapt  for  othar  mlacuaa* 

Intonation  li  codad  yaa-lnvolvad|  no-not  Involvad* 

Syntactic  and  aamantlc  changa  ara  codad  1»  4|  7,  9| 
with  the  former  range  having  theaa  new  valuaa: 
CX.2  »  1,  :i-5  =  4»  6-8  «  7.    No  change  remalna  9. 


Our  studies  Involved  eight  groups  of  four  pupils  at  each  of  three 
grades  reading  two  stories  each;  that  meana  we  had  96  aubjecta  and  192 
story  readings.    Fifty  nor>-dlalact  mlscues  (or  all,  if  lass  than  fifty) 
were  coded  for  each  story  reading*    That  amounts  potentially  to  400 
coded  non-dialect  mlscues  par  group  of  four  puplla^  1200  per  population 
and  9600  coded  non-dialect  mlscues  for  the  entire  study. 


TabLe  1-2  shows  real  totals  for  the  groups  In  the  study. 

Actually,  9,328  norv-dlalect  mlscues  were  coded.    Almosf  11,000 
mlscues,  including  dialect,  were  coded  out  of  a  total  of  over  30,000 
mlscues  produced  by  the  subjects  in  the  study.    Since,  In  the  current 
study  18  variables  are  coded  for  each  mlscue,  almost  200,000  separate 
bits  of  data  related  to  the  subjects*  mlscues  were  generated  by  the 
study. 


Volume 


Data 


TibU  \4 


HliCM  Totili 


Group 

Total  Hlicuaa 

Total  Coddd 

Total  Dlalict 

Totil  Non-Dlilect 

Standard 

Rilivant 

Standard 

Rfllivant 

StiiMin 

Kilivant 

Mvijo  2 

221 

279 

203 

225 

24 

48 

I'? 

178 

WW  r 

247 

263 

48 

64 

19^ 

199 

 Hi 

239 

236 

41 

36 

198 

200 

Hawillin  3 

'5H 

164 

204 

13 

21 

156 

183 

Sinoen  I 

"11  J"  " 

239 

280 

43 

52 

196 

Ha 

894 

238 

259  J 

38 

S9 

200 

900 

Arabic  2 

400 

206 

229 

180 

29 

16 

200 

lAL- 

SIS 

S68 

225 

229 

22 

26 

203 

10i_. 

868 

1833 

217 

204 

17 

S 

200 

]0Q 

Texas  2 

246 

369 

188 

213 

21 

U 

1*7 

200 

Ail  J 

Sp«nlih  4 

892 

6S4 

213 

226 

16 

2S 

107 

201 

912 

1205 

218 

215 

17 

IS 

2pi 

20iL. 

Dowrwait  ^ 

280 

180 

192 

176 

4 

6 

m 

170 

Halne  4 

600 

yvv 

281 

203 

202 

S 

3 

108 

)00 

^9 

764 

202 

212 

4 

11 

198 

Appalachian  2 

4QS 

629 

212 

fife 

215 

9 

16 

203 

m 

III  J  A.                         1  '  ' 

white  4 

447 

4S8 

207 

212 

9 

11 

203 

199 

820 
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CHAPTER  n 
THE  READING  PROCESS^ 


Onu  purpoM  of  this  rtMarch  stuct^  is  to  •xtond  our  knoiiUdg«  of 
th«  rMdlng  process  and  of  th«  paychollnfiulstlc  modal  to  rapraaant  It 
that  m  hava  baan  dava loping  ovar  tha  paat  doaan  yaara.  Thla  chaptar 
%illl  daal  vlth  tha  procaaa  of  raadlng  aa  >m  non  aaa  It  aa  a  raault  of 
all  raaaarch  Including  thla  atudy. 

Wa  chooaa  to  praaant  tha  procaaa  ai'd  nodal  hara  ao  that  It  will 
provlda  a  fraMnork  and  baala  for  dlacuaai^n  of  tha  data  and  inalghta 
fron  tha  mlacua  analyala  of  tha  alght  populatlona  wa  daal  with  latar. 


A  Daflnltlon  of  Raadlng 

Much  of  tha  raaaarch  on  raadlng  and  noat  of  tha  Instruction  In 
how  to  taach  raadlng  la  baaad  on  unaxamlnad  aaaunptlona  about  what 
raadlng  la  and  how  it  worka.    Our  raaaarch  haa  atartad  with  a  vlaw  of 
raadlng  aa  a  racaptlva  languaga  procaaa;  wa*va  raflnad  thla  Into  a 
working  daflnltlon  conalatant  with  and  guiding  tha  raaaarch. 

Raadlng  la  a  racaptlva  languaga  procaaa.    It  la  a  p^ychollngulatlc 
procaaa  In  that  It  atarta  with  a  llngulatlc  aurfica  rapraaantatlon 
ancodad  by  a  wrltar  and  enda  with  naanlng  which  tha  raadar  conatructa. 
Thara  la  thus  an  aaaantlal  Intaractlon  batwaan  languaga  and  thought  In 
raadlng.    Tha  %irltar  ancodaa  thought  aa  languaga  and  tha  raadar  dacodaa 
Languaga  to  thought. 

Purthar^  proflclant  raadara  ara  both  afflclant  and  affactlve. 
They  are  effective  In  conatructlng  a  maaning  which  they  can  aaalmllate 
or  accomodate  and  which  bears  sofse  Level  of  agreement  with  the  original 
meaning  of  the  luthor.    And  readara  ara  efficient  in  ualng  the  leaat 
amount  of  effort  to  achieve  effectlvenesa.    To  accomplish  thla  efflciencj 
readers  maintain  conatant  fbcua  on  conatructlng  the  meaning  throughout 
the  process »  alMya  aeeking  the  moat  direct  path  to  maaning ,  always 
using  strategies  for  reducing  uncertainty,  alwqya  being  aelactlve  about 
the  uae  of  the  cues  available  and  drawing  deeply  on  prior  conceptual 
and  linguistic  competence.    Efficient  readers  minimize  dependence  on 
visual  detail.    Any  reader's  proficiency  is  variable,  depending  on  the 
semantic  background  brought  by  the  reader  to  any  given  reading  task. 


♦Parts  of  this  chapter  have  appeared  in  a  modified  form  in  Language 
and  Reading  (Smiley  and  Towner,  1975). 
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Thiory  and  Rtallty 


In  this  stiMlyy  it  in  Mat  raadlng  «laeua  raaaareh»  m  uaa  a  ta»- 
oncM^  ganaratad  from  tha  tiiaory  and  aodal  to  analyaa  tha  niacuaa  aubjacta 
produaa  aa  thty  raad  and  m  uaa  tha  Ataouaa  thay  produoa  to  verity  and 
•odify  tha  taxonomy  and  tha  thaoiy.    Thia  intarplay  batwan  ^aory  and 
raalltyi  m  baliavai  la  tha  aaaanoa  of  aoianoa. 

All  aeiantifle  invaattgatlon  auat  atmrt  %dth  diraet  obaarvatlon 
of  availabla  aapaeta  of  nhat  la  baing  atudiad*   What  diatinguiahaa 
aeiantifle  ttom  othar  forM  of  invaatigatlon  ia  a  eonatant  atrlving  to 
liat  banaath  and  bayond  nhat  ia  auparfioially  obaarvabla.    That  involvaa 
finding  naw  toola  for  aaking  otharwiaa  imavailabla  aapaeta  obaarvabla. 
Sueh  a  tool  ia  tha  mieroacopa  in  all  tta  variationa  daaignad  to  axtand 
obaarvation  far  bayond  tha  liaita  of  tha  huaan  ^a.    Seiantiata  alao 
daviaa  claaaification  lyataMi  taxonoaiaai  paradigm  aa  thay  eonatantly 
aaak  for  aaaancaai  atrueturaai  intarralationahipa.  Thay  ara  anara  of 
tha  diatraetiona  tha  obvioua  ean  eauaa  and  th^  ara  a%aira  of  how  aaay 
it  ia  to  ovarlook  vital  charaetariatiea  of  phanoMna  thay  atudy« 

Tha  priaary  aourca  of  data  fbr  tha  viaw  of  tha  raading  proeaaa 
praaantad  hara  ia  obaarvation  of  oral  raading.    But  littia  can  ba 
Uamad  froa  aueh  obaarvation  if  a  naivaly  aapirlcal  poaition  ia  main- 
tainad.    Aa  tha  chaaiat  muat  paar  into  tha  aolaeular  atnictura»  aa  tha 
aatronoaar  muat  pondar  tha  aff^ta  of  haavsnly  bodiaa  on  aach  othar »  aa 
tha  acologiat  auat  puraua  tha  intricata  mb  of  intarralationahipa  in  a 
biological  coaaunityi  ao  tha  aciantiat  in  daaling  with  raading  auat 
look  bayond  bahavior  to  proeaaa*    Undaratanding  raading  raquir^a  dapth 
analyaia  and  a  eonatant  aaareh  fbr  tha  Inaighta  which  will  lat  ua  inftr 
tha  workinga  of  tha  mind  aa  print  ia  procaaaad  and  aaaning  craatad. 

Miaeua  analyaia  coaparaa  obaarvad  raaponaaa  with  a)q>actad  raaponaas 
aa  aubjacta  raad  a  atory  or  othar  writtan  text  orally.    It  providea  a 
continuoua  baaia  of  coapariaon  batwaan  what  tha  raadara  ovartly  do  and 
what  thay  ara  asqpactad  to  do.    A  kay  aaauaptlon  ia  that  whatavar  tha 
raadara  do  ia  not  randoa  but  ia  tha  raault  of  tha  reading  proeaaa , 
whathar  auccaaafully  uaad  or  not.    Juat  aa  tha  obaarvad  bahavior  of 
rL«ctrona  auat  raault  froa  a  coaplax  but  lialtad  aat  of  forcaa  and  con* 
ditiona,  so  what  tha  raadarn  do  raaulta  from  lialtad  but  coaplex  infer* 
matlon  aourcaa  and  interactive  but  lialted  altamativaa  for  their  use. 


Miacues:    Windows  on  the  Reading  Process 


Whan  raadara  produce  reaponaes  %#hlch  natch  our  expectations  we  can 
only  infer  auccaaaful  uaa  of  tha  reading  proeaaa.    When  aiscuea  are  pro- 
duced»  however I  coaparing  the  aiaaatchea  between  expectation  and  obaer* 
vatlon  can  illualnate  where  the  readers  have  deviated  and  what  factors 
of  input  and  proeaaa  aay  have  been  Involved.    A  slaple  illuatration: 
there  haa  long  been  concern  over  reversals  in  reading »  changes  in  the 
s<}quenee  of  lettera,  apparently  involved  in  word  substitution  mlscues. 


If  Ki»  In  Nubatltut^d  far  mw,  th«r#  ipptars  to  bt  toM  ktnd  of  viiiual 
or  p«rc«ptuil  abtrratiun   iTlfliMi  rMd#r«    Our  mIiicm  analysts  data,  hm^ 
i*vsr,  tslls  us  two  thlnssi    (1)  Such  r^vtrsals  art  ftir  Uss  comon  In 
madlnn  continuous  tvxts  than  In  word  lists;  (2)  whsn  such  rtvsrsals  do 
occulr*,  thsy  an  tn  only  ona  diractlont    mw  Is  rtplactd  by  was,  but  vir- 
tually navar  Is  waa  raplacad  by  aaw.    Tha  ravsraal  itlacuii  mSl  ba  in  flu- 
uriicad  by  factorsTEhar  thar  tha  oBvious  visual  or  parcaptual  onaa.  Pra- 
quancyi  syntactic  pradlctab«yi  ranga  of  aanantlc  poaalblllty  claarly 
a4*r  Involvad. 

In  this  dapth  mlscua  analyala,  savaral  baalc  Inalfthta  hava  anwrgad 
which  hava  b«coiM  foundational  both  to  tha  raaaarch  and  to  tha  nodal  of 
th^  raadlng  procaas: 

*  LanKuaRa,  raadtng  Includad,  must  ba  saan  In  Its  suclsl 
contaxt.    Raadars  will  show  tha  Influanca  of  thu  dlalact(s) 
thay  control  both  productlvaly  and  racaptlvaly  aa  thay 
raad.    Furthar,  tha  coMon  axparlanca,  concspta,  Intarasts, 
vlvwi*!  and  Ufa  atylas  of  raadsrs  with  comtn  aoclal  and 
cultural  backgrounda  will  alao  ba  raflactad  in  how  and  what 
paupls  rsad  and  what  thay  taka  from  thalr  r<#adlng« 

*  C<4Bpatenca|  what  raadara  ara  capabla  of  doing ,  must  ba 
Mparated  from  psiformancai  what  wa  obaarvt  thvm  to  do. 
It  is  compatfincii  that  rsaults  In  tha  raadars*  control  of 
and  flaxibility  in  using  tha  reading  process.    Thalr  par«- 
tormance  is  simply  tha  obaarvabla  raault  of  tha  compatsncc^. 

Changa  in  psrformanca,  whathar  through  Inatruction  or 
development  is  Important  only  to  tha  axtant  that  it 
reflects  improved  campatenca.    Researchers  may  uaa  per«- 
formance  or  behavioral  Indicators  of  underlying  coi»- 
petence  but  they  err  seriously  in  equating  what  readers 
do  with  what  they  are  capabla  of  doing. 

^    Language  must  be  studied  In  process.    Like  a  living  organ- 
ism, it  loses  Its  essence  if  it  is  frozen  or  fragmented. 
Its  parts  and  aystams  may  ba  examined  apart  from  their  uaa 
but  only  in  the  living  proceas  may  they  be  understood. 
Fai lure  to  recognize  this  has  led  many  researchers  to  draw 
unwarranted  and  misconceived  conclusions  about  both  reading 
and  reading  instruction  from  controlled  research  on  aspects 
of  reading  such  as  word  naming ,  word  identification,  skill 
cHNjuiliition,  and  phonic  rule  development. 

Particular ly,  researchers  have  tended  to  fall  into  the 
unexamined  view  that  reading  Is  recognizing  next  words. 
An  exao^le  is  the  study  by  Singer,  Samuels  and  Spiroff 
(197.V74)  of  reading  acquisition. 
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Ttwy  eonoIud«4  tlwt  woAlt  mn  aor*  Mttly  "lAAnwd**  In 
itoUtlon  ttMin  in  t«xt  or  «dth  tlliMtrttlon.   fimy  drm 
this  eoneliMlon  ttm-m  ttutf^  in  which  Ibur  (4)  words  mn 
taught  to  a  miiibor  of  iMraort  in  thrto  eondltloiuii 

(a)  In  laoUtion 

(b)  in  "eontaxt**!   aaoh  moH  was  prtMntad  In  a 
thra*  word  aantanoa. 

(c)  with  an  llluatratlva  pletura. 

Tha  hay  •iaooooaptlon  in  this  study  Is  that  rsadlnf 
Is  a  apttar  of  idantlfytng  (or  knowlnf )  a  aarlas  of 
words.    It  la  than  aaauaad  that  laamlnf  to  road  la 
laamlng  to  Idantify  or  know  worda.    Piirthsr  It  la 
asauMd  that  known  words  ara  known  uadar  all  lingula- 
tle  eondltlona.    lapUelt  is  tha  aaauaptton  that  tha 
taak  of   laamlng**  four  words  Is  rapraaantatlva  of 
tha  ganaral  taak  of  laarning  to  raad. 

*  tanguaga  Mist  ba  studlad  In  Its  huaan  contaxt.  It  la  a 
unlqualy  but  unlvaraally  hunan  aehlavawnt.  That's  not 
a  huaanlstlc  assartlon.  It' a  a  aciantifle  fket.  Huaan 
langiaaga  laarning  and  tha  ganaral  function  of  language  in 
hu«an  laamlng  ara  not  uaaftilly  daacribad  tdth  laamlng 
thaorlas  darivod  froa  sttidy  of  rats,  pigaons,  and  othar 
noCHlanguaga  uaara. 


A  Ravlaad  Hodal 


Thr*9  kinds  of  infonution  ara  availablt  and  used  in  languaga, 
whathar  productlva  or  recaptlva.    Thoaa  coat  froa  (1)  tha  wtool  avataa. 
which  uaaa  sounds  in  oral  languagaa  and  graphic  ahapaa  In  torittan.  For 
lltarata  languaga  uaarw  of  alphabatie  languagaa,  thara  la  alao  a  aat  of 
ralatlonahipa  batwsan  aounda  and  ahapaa;  (2)  tha  lanauaga  atructura. 
%«hlch  la  tht  graaaar,  or  aat  of  syntactic  ralatlooahjpa  that  aaka  It 
poaslbU  to  aj^aaa  highly  coaplox  aa«aag«s  uaing  a  vary  aaall  aat  of 
ayabola.    Tha  aaaa  syntax  undarliaa  both  oral  and  wrlttan  languaga; 
(3)  tha  aaaaotic  avataa.  which  la  tha  aat  of  aaanlnga  aa  organiaad  in 
concapta  and  concaptual  structures.    Meaning  la  tha  end  product  of  reca|>> 
tlve  languaga,  both  llatenlng  and  reading;  but  aeanlng  la  alao  the  con- 
text in  which  reading  takes  on  reality.    Ustenera/readera  bring  asanlng 
to  aqy  coaaunlcatlon  and  conduct  theaaelves  aa  saekera  of  asanlng. 


A  me49i  af  tht  rtadlfif  proMu  «a«t  Moount  for  tNitt  Infontetlan 
•ourms*   at  Mst  «Uo  raapontf  to  tho  felloidfi|  fMlltltai 

Ihrimii  Unfuago  U  41^1i|y«d  wmr  wpmM  In  oontraat 
to  oral  Ungiaogo  uhlch  to  diopliiyod  In  a  ttw  cofv- 
ttftiit». 

Writing  ^^itoM  m\m  Mrbltrory  docUlom  about  dlracs> 
tlon  In  using  apaca.    Tha  raadar  ttoat  adjaat  to  a 
Uift»to-rlght,  rlght«»t^laft,  to^to-bottos,  or  othar 
arbltraiy  oharactartatic  of  wlttan  laoguaga. 

Raadlng  a^ploya  vlaiaal  inpat.    Ilia  aya  la  tha  Input 
organ.    It  haa  carttln  oharactarlatlca  and  llslta- 
tlona  aa  an  optical  Inatnaant.    It  haa  a  Una  %#hlch 
«uat  focuai  It  raqulraa  wlnlMl  light;  it  haa  a 
Ualtad  rtald;  tha  araa  of  vlaw  includaa  a  aMllar 
araa  of  aharp  datall. 

Raadlng  Miat  aaploy  naaory:  It  «uat  hold  an  iMga, 
brlafly  atora  Infonatlon,  .i^taln  knonladga  and  undar- 
•tandlng. 


Flgura  2»1 

Though  raadlng  Is  a  procoaa  in  which  inforwition  is  daait  with  and 
ttsaning  conatructad  eontinuoualy*  it  can  ba  uaafully  raproaantad  aa  a 
serlsa  of  cyclaa.    Rsadara  aaploy  tha  cyclsa  sora  or  Isss  aaqutntially 
as  they  mvc  through  a  atory  or  othar  taxt.    But  ths  n^dmn'  focua,  if 
thsy  aro  to  bo  productlva,  la  on  weaning  so  each  cycla  Mlts  Into  tha 
next  and  tha  raadars  laap  towvd  aianing.    Tha  cycles  ara  telaacopad  by 
tha  raadars  If  thay  can  gat  to  aaanlng. 


itrtf«gUi 

kB  tht  rMd«r«  wvt  throupb  t)m  cycUa  of  nadliiii  ttmy  Mplcy 
flv«  atrataKUa.    Tha  tertln  la  tha  orfan  of  InferMtion  prooaaaing.  It 
.dacldaa  nhat  taaka  It  «iat  haiidla.  nhat  lnfot«at1oii  la  avaiUblai  i4iat 
amtagloa  it  soat  ai^pl^i  ^Uh  Input  ohmMla  to  yaai  nhafo  to  aaak 
Infoniatlon.   Tba  teraln  aaakt  to  Mid«laa  lAforaatloo  It  ao^lraa  and 
ttlnlttlaa  affort  and  •fmtfo^  uaod  to  aoqulro  It.    THa  flva  atratailaa 
It  atqploya  In  roadlnR  arai 

I«    ^coinltioi»>  tftt tiatlon>    Tha  brain  iwat  raoognlM 
a  graphic  dlapU^  in  tha  vlaiial  ftald  aa  wrlttan 
languaga  and  Inltiato  roadlng.    Nonally  thla 

•     Muld  occur  onca  In  oach  roadlng  activity,  though 
It* a  poaalbla  for  roadlng  to  ba  Intarruptad  by 
other  actlvltlaai  axaailnlng  plcturaat  for  aMMipla» 
and  than  ralnltlatad. 

II.    Pradictlon.    Tha  brain  la  alMgya  anticipating  and 
predicting  aa  It  aaaka  ordar  and  algnlficanca  in 
aanaory  inputs. 

III.    Conflraatlon.    If  tha  brain  pradlcta,  it  vuat  alao 
aaak  to  varlfy  its  pradictlona.    So  it  wonltora  to 
confirm  or  diaconflni  itrlth  aubaaquant  input  what  it 
oqMctad. 

IV.    Corraction.    TKi  brain  raprocaaaaa  i^han  it  finda 

inconaiatanc(«a  or  ita  pradictlona  ara  diaconflrwd. 

^.    Tamlnatlont    Tha  brain  taminataa  tha  reading  whan 
tha  reading  taak  la  coapUted,  but  termination  wmy 
occur  for  other  reaaona:    the  taak  la  nocHproductive; 
little  Maning  la  being  conatructed;       the  meaning 
it  already  kno«m;       the  story  is  unlntereatlngj  the 
reader  finds  It  Inappropriate  for  the  particular  pur- 
poae.    At  aio^  rate,  termination  in  reading  la  uaually 
^    an  open  option  at  any  point. 

These  procesaea  have  an  intrinsic  aequence.    Prediction  precedes 
confirmation  which  precedea  correction.    Yet  the  sams  information  agy 
.  be  used  to  confirm  a  prior  prediction  and  make  a  new  one. 


•ill 


Shaft  Ctrii'ulti 

Any  r##dtnii  whtrh         mil  «ind  wtth  wantntf  t«  •  thcirt  eirauUt 
K«»«d#rii  My  iihurl  i^treall  In  •  varitly  yf  «Miyi  aikl  for  •  varUty  uf 
ri>a«ufiii.    In  |tan#ral,  i^adart  ahort  ctrc^utt  (I)  «4ian  thay  oan^t  yat 
waning  ur  loaa  niructurai  (})  whan  thay*v«  baan  taught  or  otharwtat 
ai^tt^triHl  iHio-pr<idiicttv«  raad tnc  atrataat«aik  (a)  i#han  thay  aran*t  iH$f^ 
aitii«d  to  tt»niinata  nuA-produrtlvi^  raadtng,    ThaorattcaUy i  a  ahort 
elrt*alt  can  oeeur  at  any  point  in  thfi  prac#ia.    Har#  ta  a  Uat  of 
%hurt  ctiTuttii  with  naccaaatvaly  aora  eoaplax  polnti: 


U^ttfr 


A  vvry  old  oivthiKl  o(  tpM^inu  Inatructlon  taught  youna  raadors  to 
m\mH  uut  tti  thcifiiMlvMfi  any  unfa«tllar  wunJa.    ThU  »hort  ctreutt  alUl 
fircrurii        Ix  tn  nut  tiM>  itJ«K^,    0»af  rmi^prn  my  xim  f Initar^rpaUtnK 
a«»  a  varlattc^n  uf  thin  ihort  circuit. 


Slnc«»  print  U  a  graphic  cad«  and  Apa#ch  lii  aUo  a  cod««.  It  la 
ponKlbltf  fur  r0ad#rfi  tu  concantrat*  on  «atchln{i  print  to  iiound  wiih 
uu  rataninK  r«»«iultlnii.    Slnca  th«  r«ad«r«  ko  frovi  cuda  to  coda»  nuch 
•>iht>rt  circuit n  my  ba  crmaldar^d  racoding.    Racodinit  a«y  tatur  plac« 
<»n  ^v»rai  l#vrlai«    Lgttur-aound  r#cudlna  la  tha  mnt  auparflclal. 
Suundft  ar«  Hatched  un  a  ona»tt^un#  haaia  to  thm  print.    Thla  aoundlng*- 
out  riniulrim  th^  rrad«ra  to  bl«nd  aounda  to  aynthaalta  %iorda.  Patt»rn» 
ttatchlnM  rifcodlna  lnvolv«a  th«  r«adar^  fitting  apalllng  pattam«  to 
H<Mind  pattrrnn.    Ruadara  fc»cuii  on  faatur«a  which  contrast  pattama 
^uch  an  rat-ratp.  hat-^hata,  Mt-Mta.    Racoding  la  oft«n  by  analogy; 
«ilnc#  b»fn  IcKika  lika  aafn  It  ttuat  aound  llk«  It,  too.    Thla  racodlnn 
pruduc^n  wordii  or  word*>llka  uttaranc«a  without  raquiring  aynthaaltlng. 
lnt»yrnal  Piurfac#^iitructur»  r»codlna  Involves  ualng  th#  rulaa  nMd^ 
to  relate  print  to  underlying  aurRur^  atructure.    Instead  of  going 
^>«»yond  to  d##»p  structure,  however,  the  render  |f«»neratea  an  oral  sun- 
face  reprenentatlon.    This  recodlng  can  produce  %#ord8  with  approxi- 
isate  Intonation  patterns. 


Syntact  Ic  Woneenrft? 

Thi*  rt»aderf«  oMiy  treat  print  a»  nyntactlc  nc^nsenne^  fsoneratlnp  an 
«ij>pr»»f»r ia»«'  dei-p  ntrncturo  without  iroln^  beyond  to  neanln^*    Even  pro- 
ficient readers  resort  to  thl9  iihcirt  circuit  when  conceptual  load  li* 
#      ttK»  creat  or  when  they  lack  relevant  background.    With  thla  short  cir- 
cuit, the  oral  reading  nay  be  relatively  accurate  and  yet  Involve  littU 
c(«ipr«*htf»ns|on.    Because  readers  d*»  »^loy  thin  short  circuit  ♦  we  >avf 
c%4m»  ti*  regard  the  separation  of  -lyntactic  de^p  structure  fnW  Man! ni! 
as  a  ufieful  view. 
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RMim  «y  MMTt  to  Mi  or  mvo  of  tliooo  olmrt  otrooito  wttli 
■IfoffMtlM  poHotft  of  poDionivo  roaiim*  fmUmtmun,  tmiiii  tlio 
tool*  to  aiMiiro  tottvolir  oioliioi  Mitm,  oom  ooipfihoHoloii  will 
of«M  "looT  tlvoiigli  ovoii  tUm  wot  noo  prtimti^  timet  olfoulto.  It 
wfU  Mot  itlMljr  rooolt  to  ftvpmito  nf  mttim*  ■  Mai  of  hilot4». 
•oopto  vlov,  rotlior  ttao  an  tatogratod  Ma4oratawiti»» 

Many  of  tliooo  oliort  elrooito  aay  rooolt  firoa  tootruBtloo,  but  tho 
otoitoo  to  domotvato  thio  roaata  to  to  ioao. 


Table  2-1 

J  ^  THE  REVISED  MODEL 


,  .  Cycles 

Inputs 

Output 

Start 

tecognlie  task  as  reading 
known  language 

Graphic  Display 
Memory:  Recognition- 
Initiation 

Activate  strategics  in 
memory* 

Optical  scan  eyerie 

1.  OPTICAL 

a.    Scan  in  direction 
of  print  display. 

Start: 

f  Memory:    Strategies  for 
scanning  appropriate  to 
graphic  display 
Adjust  speed  of  scan  to 
proc^sing  speed. 

Optical  fixation  cycle 

To  memory:    Predict  relation 
of  information  to  direction 
of  display 

b.  \  Fix:  focus  eyes  at 
point  in  the  print* 

• 

Light  reflects  from 
graphic  display.  Visual 
field  includes  sharp  and 
fuzzy  input. 

Memory:    Prior  prediction 
of  meaning y  structure, 
graphic  redundancy, 
expectation  of  locus  of 
key  graphic  cues. 

Perception  Cycle 

To  memory:    Cues  for  Image 
Formation 

2.  perce!ption 

a.    Sample  -  Select: 
Choose  cues  from 
available  »-aphic 
display,  ^ 

Fix:  Cues  available  in 
sharp  and  blurred  input. 

Memory:    Sampling  strategies 
Prior  predictions  and 
decodings  to  meaning. 

To  memory:    Selected  cues. 
To  Feature  Analysis. 
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Froo:  Internal  surface 
structure. 

FroBieaoiy! 
Transfomtional  rules 
for  relating  surface  and 
deep  structures. 

Prior  predictions  and 
decodings.  ^ 


If  no  structure  possitle,  try 
alternative. 

if  still  no  structure,  recycle. 

If  inconsistent  with  prediction, 
correct  by  recycling. 

If  deep  structure  possible, 
predict  graphic,  semantic, 
syntactic  features. 

Go  to  meaning. 

If  oral  reading,  assign  appro- 
priate intonation  contour. 

Terminate  if  no  success. 


From:  Deep  structure 

Fromnenozy:  Stored  exper- 
iences, conceptual 
constructs,  lexicon. 

Prior  predictions. 


If  waning  not  acceptable^^ 
recycle  to  point  of 
inconsistency. 

If  no  meaning  possible,  try 
alternate  deep  structure 
or  recycle  to  seek  more 
information. 

If  still  no  meaning,  hold 
all  information  in  memory 
and  return  to  Scan. 


Terminate  if  no  meaning  results. 


If  acceptable  meaning,  go  to 
Assimilated-Accommodate. 


b.  Future  Analysis: 
ChooM  futures 
necessary  to  choose 
froi  alternate 
letters,  vords, 
structures. 


Sanpled  features. 

Froo  nenory:  Assign 

alloysten(s)  (type  style, 

cursive,  etc.) 
Prior  predictions 


ConflriD  prior  prediction. 

Correct  if  necessary  by 
return  to  Scan,  Fix. 

If  no  system  available,  try 
best  approximation  or 
terminate;  otherwise 
proceed  to  Image  Formation. 


c.  Image  Formation: 

From:  Feature  analysis, 

If  no  image  possible,  return 

Form  image  of  what 

cues  appropriate  to  allo- 

to  feature  analysis  or  prior 

is  seen,  and  ex- 

systemfs) chosen. 

cycle  for  more  information. 

pected  to  be  seen. 

Compare  with 

From  memory:  Graphic, 

Confirm  prior  predictions.  If 

expectations. 

syntactic,  semantic 

correction  needed  return  to 

constructs 

prior  cycle,  scan  back  for 

Prior  predictions 

source  of  inconsistency. 

Cues  hm  parallel  phono- 

logical system  (optional) 

If  image  formed,  store  in  memory  and 
go  to  Syntactic  Cycle. 

3.  SYNTACTIC  CYCLE 

From  image  formation 

If  no  structure  possible. 

a.  Assign  internal 

recycle  to  Perception  or 

surface  structure. 

From  memory:  Rules  for 

Optical  Cycles. 

relating  surface  display 

If  inconsistent  with  predictions, 

to  internal  surface 

structure. 

try  alternate  or  correct  by 
recycling  and  scanning  back 

Prior  predictions  and 

to  point  of  mismatch. 

decodings. 

r 

If  structure  is  possible,  go 
to  Deep  Structure, 

4. 
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b,  Assittllate. 

Accoonodate: 


Proni:  Decode 


If  no  assMIation  possible 
and  no  accoimodation 
possible,  recycle  to  correct 
or  obtain  more  infomation. 


If  possible 
assiiilate, 


From  wniory:  Prior  pre- 
dictions, prior  neaning. 


If  not  possible, 
accottodate  prior 
waning. 


Conceptual  and  attitudinal 
constructs. 


If  still  not  possible,  hold 
and  return  to  scan  for 
possible  clarification  as 
reading  progresses. 


AccooDodatlons  possible: 
modify  neaning  of  story/text 
to  this  point 

modify  predictions  of  meaning 
modify  concepts 
modify  word  definitions 
restructure  attitudes. 

If  task  complete,  terminate. 

If  task  incomplete,  recycle 
and  scan  forward,  predict 
neaning,  structure,  graphics. 
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Uses  and  Limitations  of  the  Goodman  Model 

the  Goodman  Model  built  thlrough  mlscue  analysis  Is  a  general  model 
of  the  reading  process  based  on  the  premise  that  there  Is  a  single 
reading  process.    In  that  sense  It  Is  an  unlimited  macro-^model  of 
reading. 

It  Is  psychollngulstlc,  since  It  deals  with  how  j^nguage  and 
thought  are  Interactive.    But  It  operates  within  a  socloUngulstlc 
context.    Language  Is  social  and  It  Is  through  language  that  people 
mean  things  to  each  other.    Reading,  like  all  language,  operates  In  a 
social  context  which  Includes  readers  and  writers. 

Since  reading  Is  a  unitary  process,  several  key  premises  follow: 
The  model  deals  with  reading  in  the  context  of  written  language  In  the 
context  of  language.    It  focuses    on  the  proficient  reader,  but  Is 
applicable  to  all  stages  of  development.    It  has  been  built  through 
the  study  of  English  reading,  but  It  must  be  applicable  to  reading  In 
all  languages  and  all  orthographies. 

Reading  comprehension  as  the  model  represents  It, must  be  consistent 
with  language  comprehension  and  general  cofq[)rehenslon. 

All  this  mans  the  model  may  not  be  Inconsistent  with  ariy  model 
of  a  larger  context  except  In  factors  peculiar  to  the  use  and  physical 
aspects  of  written  English.    Reading  Is  language,  so  what's  true  for 
language  must  apply  to  reading.    Reading  and  listening  are  both  recep- 
tive language,  so  they  cannot  differ  except  in  the  linguistic  medium  and 
use.    What  the  model  predicts  for  English  reading  must  aico  work  for 
any  other  language  except  in  terms  of  how  specific  characteristics  of 
the  syntax  or  orthography  are  accommodated  by  the  reading  process. 

The  reading  model  may  be  criticized  for  being  Inconsistent  with 
valid  theories  of  more  general  processes  but  it  is  not  responsible  for 
dealing  explicitly  with  more  than  reading.    It  can  not  be  attacked  for 
what  it  need  not  do. 

Similarly,  the  model  must  be  inclusive  of  all  factors  of  reading 
under  all  conditions,  though  It  need  not  explicitly  or  completely 
stipulate  them.     It  must  be  applicable  to: 

L.    all  characteristics  of  text,  text  structure,  text  length. 

2.  all  characteristics  of  the  reader:     linguistic  and  cognitive  back- 
ground, values  and  beliefs,  motivation,  proficiency,  physical  and 
mc*ntal  c?onditlon. 

3.  all  characteristics  of  syntax  and  grammar. 

4.  all  characteristics  of  semantic  systems:    propositlonal  structures, 
idioms  and  metnphors,  pragmatics,  functions,  cohesion,  inference. 


^5" 
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5.  all  charact«rlttlc8  of  mmmy  as  they  involve  language  and  cognition 

6.  all  charactarlstica  of  parception  aa  it  is  involved  in  language  and 

cognition. 

7.  all  characteristics  of  orthography:    Bywbolu^  ^ystetit  fsatures, 
directionality,  relationship  to  aeaning,  relationship  to  phonology. 

8.  all  conditlona  of  reading:    purpoae,  task,  setting,  third  party 
influences,  context. 

The  oKxiel,  to  be  defensible,  aust  be  able  to  include  or  acconmo- 
date  detail  in  any  aspect  of  the  reading  proceas  or  its  use  without 
distorting  either  the  model  or  the  detail*    It  osty,  of  courae,  offer  a 
reconceptualisatlon  of  the  detail  on  the  basis  of  the  model's  int(»rnal 
coherence.    Thus,  research  findings  by  others  which  appear  inconsistent 
with  the  model  may  be  shown  to  be  consistent  through  reconceptuallzlng 
them. 

The  model  can  not  be  criticised  for  being  incomplete,  though  it 
can  be  criticised  for  being  unable  to  accommodate  detailed  micro-model-* 
ing  of  any  factor  or  aspect. 

There  are  some  things  the  model  isn't.    It  isn't  complete  in 
detail  in  any  aspect.    It  isn't  a  theory  of  comprehension,  cognition, 
or  perception.    And  it  isn't  a> theory  of  reading  instruction.  That 
last  must  be  consistent  with  a  mcNiel  of  the  reading  process.    But  it 
must  Include  a  learning  theory  andl  theories  of  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion.   A  theory  of  reading  Instruction  building  on  a  theory  and  model 
of  reading  is  the  ultimate  bridge  to  the  classroom.    The  model  pre- 
sented here  is  not  "somsthing  to  use  on  Monday  morning^.    It  is  the 
necessary  base  for  the  theory  that  will  generate  things  to  do  on  Monday 
and  explain  why  they  do  or  don't  help  people  to  read  more  efficiently 
and  effectively. 


CHAPTER  III 
lANGUACE  DIFFERENCE  AND  THE  READING  PROCESS 


In  this  study  one  thing  \m  seek  to  do  is  to  test  a  view  of  the 
process  of  reading  English  to  see  whether  i^  is  applicable  to  the 
reality  of  reading  in  eight  different  populations  after  2,  4,  and  6 
years  of  instruction* 

Perhaps  our  most  ifoportant  conclusion  is  that  there  is  a  single 
reading  process  which  underlies  reading,  no  natter  what  the  language 
background  or  relative  proficiency  of  the  reader*    Demonstrated  differ- 
ences, then,  are  not  in  the  process  but  in  how  well  it  is  controlled. 
Any  effects  of  lack  of  complete  receptive  and  productive  coriCrol  of 
English  among  second  language  learners  on  their  reading  will  either 
(a)  be  noticeable  but  superficial  in  which  case  the  process  can  still 
be  relatively  efficient  and  effective  or  (b)  be  sonswhat  disruptive  to 
comprehension  or  (c)  limit  the  ability  of  the  readers  to  express  %^t 
they  have  understood*    Vte  have  evidence  of  all  three  of  these  effects 
in  this  study*    Native  speakers  of  variant  dialects  of  English  will 
show  some  influence  of  their  dialects  in  reading  or  retelling  but 
these  will  not  in  themselves  be  disruptive  of  reading  proficiency* 

Part  3,  Chapters  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII  report  the  findings  of  this 
research  in  detail*    In  this  chapter  \is  will  show  the  reading  process 
in  action  in  our  eight  populations  and  the  evidence  to  support  our 
s  i  ng  le-  read  ing-  proce  ss  c one  I usi on  * 


Use  of  the  Three  Cue  Systems  in  Reading 


Syntactic  Cutj 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  all  readers  are  using  English 
syntax  to  some  degree*    Over  60%  of  all  the  raiscues  produced  by  all 
readers  in  this  study  are  syntactically  acceptable  before  correction* 
(See  Chapter  IV,  Tables  4-18,  4-19,  4-20)  Second-grade  second- language 
groups  show  means  of  52*9  to  59.2%  on  their  combined  readings.  All 
other  groups  but  NA4  (59*9%)  and  DE4  (55.6%)  have  means  above  60%* 

Rarely  does  any  group  of  second  graders  produce  over  20%  of  rais- 
cues with  lost  deep  structures  (HS2,  21*3%;  MB2,  20*1%;  and  AR2,  20.5% 
on  the  standard  story  and  AP2,  21*6%  on  the  culturally  relevant  story. 
See  Chapter  IV,  Table  4-25)*    Only  one  fourth  grade  group,  NA4,  exceeds 
15%  lost  deep  structure,  15*6%,  on  the  standard  story.     (Table  4-26,  NA6 
with  12*6%  and  TS6  with  13*4%,  both  on  the  standard  story, are  the  only 
sixth  grade  groups  to  exceed  10*6%  lost  deep  structure*)    Higher  per- 
cents  in  second  grade  may  reflect  higher  rates  of  word  omission  rather 
than  greater  problems  with  syntax* 


3-2 


High  pereentSt  60  to  8CK  of  i«ord  suhatitutlom  for  all  |roupa,h«va  thm 
grsMitlcal  function  for  axpectad  (CR)  and  obaarvadf  (OR)  rtaponaea. 
This  inclaidaa  mtiy  non-*%iQrda  tihlch  retain  inflections  and  appropriate  into- 
nation. 


SoM  ens|iles  froa  our  subje  ts  tiill  show  their  use  of  syntactic  cues: 
TS4-111  S8S 

0301  she  poured  wars  adlJc  into  a  bottle, 

0302  then^sat  on  the  floor  with  the  calf's  head  in  her  lap. 

Here  the  subject  substitutes  the  for  a  and  inserts  a  deleted  deep 
structure  subject  she  where  it  could  have  'CeQn. 

Even  when  subjects  shift  deep  structure  they  often  can  be*teen  aoving 
to  other  English  structures: 

TS4-III  S85 


0306       *'So/0^oung (t^  lose  your  mother »  iiy  Sancho.*' 

Here  are  examples  of  minor  transformations  with  deletion  or  insertion 
of  an  element  c^tlonal  in  the  surface  structure. 

AP414  S74 

0113  Had  to  be  left@home. 

0614       Old  Ben  Bailey  Jumped  up  and  down  in  rage. 
AR61S  SSI 

0304-S        I  thought;^ tile  ^)Frigerator  would  e3q>lode. 

Sometimes  the  syntax  takes  on  a  quality  due  to  the  reader's  own  stage 
of  acquisition. 

HS4^713  S69 

0114  Bending  low»  Uml  was  able  to 

0115  make  his  My  to  the' stockade. 

A 

0116  around  the  building;^    He  climbed) 

0117  up  the  smoothj^osts  quickly. 
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0713  Follcwing  tb#  King 

0714  cmm  a  young  chlaf^  bearing  a 


0715  black  and  red  feather  flag  on  a^ 

0716  tail  pole.    Iai6  of  all  wall^  two 


0717      sen  carr^n^  drums. 


0801 


0802 


0»ua 


This  was 

CO 


a  warning  to  clear  the  way.  j  No 
shadow  itlght  touch  the 


0804    *  King  when  he  wall^ 

As  the  Last  reader  Illustrates,  the  most  common  type  of  syntactic 
dialect  or  second  language  influence  in  our  aubjecta  reading  involves 
inflections.    Hawaiian  Samoan,  Hawsilan  Pidgin,  Mississippi  Black, 
particularly  show  no  past  tense  forms  characteristic  of  their  dialects. 

Our  studies  tend  to  support  the  view  that  these  shifts  are  syntactic 
and  not  simply  consonant  reductions:    We  get  work  for  worked  and  £lm  for 
aimed,  but  %«  also  get  want  for  wanted. 

Here's  an  example  of  the  mlscues  of  HS703,  a  Samoan  second  grader, 
reading  S68.    She  has  one  of  the  lowest  percents  of  syntactically 
acceptable  miscucs,  37%^  ot^tty  reader  in  the  study. 

tWiS  ^pi^  Reader's  Comments 


0101       Henry  didn't  have  ajpet. 


0103 


0102       But  Henxyl^iidn't  care  because)  hi stfriendQ 


will  ■[^^eyTV^1e 
let  him  play  with  their) pets. 


♦I  don't  know  this 
and  this. 


0104 


Susanjhad  a  cat. 


0105       Henry  liked  to  play  with  her. cat. 

A 
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0201  Johnjhad  t  dof  ttet  eould  do  triekt. 

0202  1  Itenry  Uktdl'mo  trie 


0203      m  Ilk  i  t  3  l4nrt  th*  dog 


0204 


sLsit  up 


and 


3-4. 


0301  ,  Dim  day  Heiuy's  father  aald,  "I  think 

0302  .  it*  8  tlw  for  you  to  learn  how  to 

0303  taM  care  of  ( 


ysnM  WW 


0304  [  So  he  took  Henry  to  a  pe^  store. 

0305  ^^^^        ****  P**  want/' 
father  aald. 


0306 


0401      Henry (dldn*t)thlnk  he  wanted 


0402       to  take  care  of  a  pet. 


0403      But  he  went  around  the  atore  and 


0404       looked  at  all  the  anlaels. 


040S       "Do  you 


1. 

want  a|  han 


hamstarr'  Ihlalfather  asked. 
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This  subject  mkmn  sow  d«lllwrat«  ottlssions  (0102);  whm  resorts, 
at  ti«ts«  to  raading  nord  by  imrd  (0103  ,  0201).  But  bar  substltatlons 
•re  Cr^lith  tionis  and  sbt**  using  Cngllsb  syntax  (0106,  0303).  SKt 


reads  som  atqiisncas  without  «iscuts«    Only  bar  substitution  of  put  for 
but  and  bar  o«iaaion  of  didn^  t  have  any  potential  relationsbip  to  influ* 
ence  of  Ssttoan  language  on  tier  reading. 

The  Utter  eay  reflect  s  problem  that  ahoi#s  particularly  anong  our 
Navajo  second  grade  readers  In  coping  %^th  the  peculiar  use  of  do  plus 
n't  to  show  negation  in  printed  Cngliah.    Fldgln,  her  fom  of  English, 
would  aay  siaply,  ^Htnry  no  cars'". 

NA510,  a  Navajo  aecond  grader  wfth  only  $0X  syntactically  accept- 
able eiscuea  on  the  nam  story,  shows  similar  pattema: 


scuea  on 


0104       I  Susan  had  a  cat 


Teats 

puv^with  hegj  cat. 
that! could  do  tr 


0105       Henry  liked  to  pUy^with  herj  cat.  ^  )^ 

0201       John  had  a  dog  thatl could  do  tricka.  . 

Both  readers  show  nore  control  of  ^ntax  as  their  reading  progresses. 

Their  reading  Is  not  very  effective,  but  they  are  using,  and  soise- 
tifBSS  misusing,  English  syntax:    shifts  in  tense,  number,  etc.  Fsrhaps 
their  tendency  to  substitute  syntactically  inappropriate  words  stems 
from  early  experftnces  with  reading  Cngliah  before  they  had  much  recep- 
tive control  of  English. 

All  our  readers  show  more  varied  kinds  of  dialect  and  second  lan- 
guage syntactic  patterns  in  their  retellings  than  in  their  reading. 
Only  the  inflectional  changes  approach  equal  frequency  in  reading  and 
retelling.    We  have  no  evidence  that  inability  to  cope  with  Book  English 
syntax  is  a  general  problem  for  any  group* 

Semantic  Cues 

,AII  groups  show  less  ability  to  preserve  meaning  than  syntax.  Some 
real  differences  also  show  between  second  language  and  dialect  groups. 
Fourth  grade  dialect  groups  have  a  mean  on  both  stories  read  or  27% 
semantical ly  unacceptable  miscues,  while  aecond  language  groups  have 
42%.    Similar  differences,  25.5%  for  dialect  groups  and  37%  for  second 
language  groups  show  in  a|xth  grad^. 

Still  on  KS4  (both  stories,  2^.3X)  has  less  than  3QK  miscues  seman- 
tical ly  acceptable  in  sentence  or  passage.    Comprehending  score,  per- 
cent of  miscues  acceptable  or  corrected,  is  above  40%  for  all  grades 
and  groups,  but  AR6  (39.7%  on  the  culturally  relevant  story)  and  ranges 
to  abc^ve  7(S^  for  at  leaat  one  group  in  each  grade.    Dialect  groups  tend 
to  have  higher  comprehending  scores  on  all  grades  than  second  language 
groups.    An  exception  is  the  TS  ^Spanish-English)  group  that  ranks  second 


awQg  wcond  gnte  groupa  ud  fourth  In  foucrth  gnda  groops  oo  ttiiidard 
•tortoa.    ItMQf  ahoii  high  nmte  in  all  gradaa  on  mto  roLavnot  atorloa. 
Coapra handing  raflaoC^  tiM  vaadara  apparant  coocam  for  aaldng  aanaa 
frott  thalr  raadlng.    Tha  loaar  acoraa  tor  aacond  langnaga  groapa  wy 
raflact  a  naaknaaa  of  our  lyata^.    Mt  do  not  eotmt  aqjrthlng  aaaantically 
aeeaptabla  which  la  pot  Qfntaetloally  accaptahla.    TiMit  norka  tot  dla» 
Lact  apaahara  alnea  m  Jodga  aecaptahility  In  tarw  of  thalr  oan  dtalact. 
But  idth  aacond  langiiaga  raadara  tiho  hava  tranaltlonal  Engllah  avntaxt 
M'ra  probably  rajaeting,  Qfntactlcally  and  aiaantlea Uy,  aoM  niioga 
that  «aka  mom  to  tha«. 

Thia  factor  can  not  account  for  tha  nhola  dlffaranca^  hoMtvar, 
bacauaa  ratalling  acora  aaana  alao  favor  dialact  groopa  in  fourth  and 
aixth  gradaa.    Tht  aaana  ara  Sak  for  dialact  groupa  and  401  for  aacond 
languaga  groupr  on  SSl^  tha  fourtfi  grada  atandard  atory,  and  5SX  and 
4an  on  853,  tha  aixt^  grada  atandard  atory.    (8aa  Chaptar  VII  'tobla  7^2) 
HP  ia  low  attong  dialact  groupa  in  ratalling  and  TS^a  high  asong  aacond 
languaga  groupa.    (Chaptar  VII,  Tub  la  7*9)   Rangaa  in  ratallic^i  acoraa 
ovarlap  for  all  groupa  and  ara  widar  for  aacond  languaga  groupa.  Our 
aacond  languaga  groupa ,  particularly  Navajo  and  Arabic,  ahowtd  aow 
difficulty  in  coM^icating  thalr  aaaning  in  ratallif^. 

But  our  raadark  ara  all  ahowlng  aoaa  concern  for  waning  and  daaon* 
•trating  aow  dagraa  of  co«prahanaion. 


Craphophonic  Cuaa 

Miacuaa  of  all  our  aubjacta  raflact  thalr  uaa  of  graphic  Inforw- 
tion.    All  aubjacta  alao  ahow  an  ability  to  ralata  Cngliah  apalllng 
pattarna  to  apaach  aound  pattarna. 

All  groupa  hava  aodarata  to  high  twana  for  both  graphic  and  phonaalc 
proxlttity:    Maana  for*  Mcond  languaga  groupa  ara  highar  than  dialact 
group  aaana  for  all  gradaa  awapt  aixth  grada  phonaaic  aaana  which  ara 
identical  at  S.r.    (Saa  Chaptar  IV  Tabla  4-^43) 

Second  languaga  groupa  ahow  highar  aaan  parcantaga  of  non-worda 
for  fourth  and  aixth  gradaa  (Saa  Chaptar  IV,  Tabla  4-»44).    Thaaa  norn 
%iorda  tend  to  hava  high  graphophonic  proxiaity.    Oaiaaiona  ara  highest 
in  the  aacond  grade  for  aoat  groupa.  f 

Though  AR2  raadara  oait  laaa  and  produce  aore  non-»worda  than 
other  aecood  language  raadara,  thia  aeeaa  laaa  re U ted  to  their  language 
background  than' {loaaible  inatructional  atrategiea  they've  experienced/ 

Then  particularly  high  ratea  of  non-worda  for  fourth  grade  aecond 
Unguage  uaara  aay  refUct  Bom  inaecority  about  their  ability  to  recog- 
nine  whether  Cngliah  wonla  are  real  or  not. 

What  thaaa  flndinga  about  uae  of  graphophonic  cuaa  add -up  to  ia 
that,  though  liatenera  a^  hear  the  phonology  of  the  dialect  of  our 
dialact  groupa  and  tha  firat  language  Influencea  on  the  phonology  of 
our  aecond  Ung^ge  groupa  in  their  oral  reading,  there  ia  no  notable  ^ 
probl*a  aqy  of  our  readera  have  dealing  with  the  phonic  reUtionahipa 
in  Cngliah. 


Wo  M«  a  minor  phtnonMinon  rtprtatnttd  by  a  t«ndtncy  for  AR  or  HS 
readers  to  um  raal  'ordt  atarting  with  £  for  worda  atarting  with  b  and 
vica-»veraa:    put  fo   but,  buah  for  path,  blow  for  plow.    Sinca  p/lTdo 
not  both  occur  in  tholr  first  languaga  such  aubatitutlona  art  not  »ur- 
priaing.    Thay  ara  not  common  aithar,  howavar. 

We  nota  a^'further  tendency  which  has  ahowi.  In  other  m^.acue  research 
for  graphic  phonemic  proximity  to  be  higher  in  miacuea  aa  comprehension 
declines.    In  all  grades  there  are  significant,  but  low,  negative  corre- 
lations between  graphic  nneana  and  comprehending  acores.    That  may  relate 
to  the  higher  meana  for  our  second  language  groups. 

Cycles  and  Strategies 

We  interpret  our  data  as  supporting  the  concept  of  a  single  reading 
process,  essentially  consistent  with  the  model  presented  in  Chapter  II, 
for  all  readers.    We  believe  that  differences  in  effectiveness  in  readers 
reflect  differences  in  how  well  this  single  process  is  used.    We  can 
support  those  conclusions,  as  we  do  in  Chapters  IV,  V  and  VI  with  statistical 
data.    Here  we'll  use  particular  subjects  in  our  eight  populations  to 
illustrate. 

Six  of  our  second  grade  groups  read  Kitten  Jones,  story  44.  Here's 
a  short  sequence  from  that  story  with  the  reading  of  it  by  one  randomly 
selected  reader  from  each  group.    This  section  is  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  story  and  relates  to  a  key  incident. 

One  day  Sue  was  taking  a  pictur^^ 

One  day  Sue  was  taking  a  picture 

One  day  Sue  wa^j^taking  a  picture 
One  day  Sue  was  taking picture 

One  dayy  Sue  was\ taking  a  picture 


TSlOl  0401 

DE202  0401 

MB301  0401 

AP404  0401 


AR602  0401 

HP801  0401 

TSlOl  0402 

DE202  0402 

MBr^ni  '0402 

AP4a4  0402 

AR602  0402 

HPBOr  04  02 


One  day  Sue  was  taking  a  picture 

in  the  garden.  [_  She  suddenly  wanted 
in  the  garden.    She  suddenly  wanted 

in  the  garden.    She  suddenly  wanted 

and  ^  ^ 

in^  the  garden.  She Jspddenl>l  wanted 

in  the  garden.    Sh^ suddenly  wanted 

in  the  garden.     She  suddenly  wanted 


TSIOL  0403 

0E202  0403 

HB301  0403 

AP404  0403 

AR602  0403 

HP80I  0403 

TSlOl  0404 

DE:202  0404 

MB30  1  0404 

AP404  0404 

AR602  0404 

HP801  0404 

TSIOL  0405 

DE202  0405 

MBnoi  0405 

AP404  0405 

AR602  0405 

HP801  0405 

TSlOl  0406 

DE202  0406 

MB301  0406 

AP404  0406 

AR602  0406 

HP8U1  0406 


"to  fUO 

•  drink  and  ran  Into  ths  houaa,  She 

"to  » w  n  ^ 

a  drink  and  rnn  Into  th«  haua*.  She 

a  drink  and  ran  Into  the  house.  She 

.drink  and  ran  Into  the  house.  She 


aXdrlnk_and  ran  Into  the  houaa.  She 
a  drink  and  ran  Into  tha  houaa.  She 

Left  the  camera  on  thi*  ^rnnn. 
Left  the  camera  on  thog^rass. 
left  the  camera  on  theyjraBs. 
left  the  camera  on  the  grass, 
left  tne^amera  on  the  grass. 


iert  tne^ 
Lptt  thejc 


canera  on 


grass. 


\  Kitten 


hac  been  playing  in  the  roseS). 
Kitten  had  been  playing  in  the  rose 


Klttpn  had  been  playing  in  the^rose 
?n  hacLbeen  playing  In  thejj 
m  had I  beer 


rose 


kitten  ha^been  playing 
Kitten  had Ibeen  playing  in  the  rose 


Kitten  had  been  playing  in  the  rose 

I  vines.  ^j^Now  she  walked  over  to  the  camera. 

vinea.  Tnow  she  wa Ikedf ov>^r  (to)  the  camera . 

vine®  (ia& 
vines.     Now  she  walked  over  to  the  camera. 

vines.     Now  she  walked  over  to  the  camera. 

^  vines.     Now  she  walked  over  to  the  camera. 

I  vines.     Now  she  walked  over  to  the  camera. 


J-0 


TSlOl  0407 

IH:202  0407 

HBSOl  0407 

AP404  0407 

AR602  0407 

HP801  0407 

TSlOl  0408 

DE202  0408 

MB301  0408 

AP404  0408 

AR60'2  0408 

HP801  0408 

TSlOl  04  OQ 

DE202  0409 

MB301  0409 

AP404  0409 

AR602  0409 

HP80  1  0409 

TSlOl  0410 

DE202  0410 

MB301  0410 

AP404  0410 

AR602  0410 

HP801  0410 


Sh«  b«gan 


in  t^Mlff  «t  It.  8h#|  gnif ftd  atltf 

She  began  toLulu  at  It.  Sha  anlffad  at  Ita 

Sha  beganno  anifr  at  It.  Sha  anlffad  at  Ita 

Shti  btigan  tol  anlff  at  it.  ShjL.anlffodj|t  Ita 

She  befan  to  anlff  at  It.  Shajfnlffad  tit  ita 

^fca  began  to  anlff  ^  it.  8ha^nlffed)at  ita 


.  [She 


^ide»  and  Itsjcomera.  (She  thuraped  the 
aides  and  ita  cSrMra.    Sh^thumped  the 
  t«  corners.    She 1 thumped  the 


1    aldea  and  itju^ornen.    She  thufDpe4^he 


CTi  aijlea  and  ita  (corner 
tfluj?ornen. 
iide9  and  its!  corners, 

ralnlt 


*  She  thumped  the  ^'i'*!  '^K^ftKat 


She  thumped  [the 


camera! with  her  white  fur  paw. 
camera  with  her  white  fur  paw. 
camera  with  her  white  fur  paw. 
camera  with  her  whiteAfur  paw. 
camera  with  her  white  I  fur  paw, 
camera  with  her  white  fur  paw. 


Sue  came  out  just  in  time  to  see^Kitten 
came  out  Just  in  time  to  seel  Kitten 
Sue  came  out  just  in  time  to  see  Kitten 


Sue  came  out  just  in  time  to  see  Kitten 
Sutr  came  out  just  in  time  to  see  Kitten 
Sue  came  out  iust  in  time  to  see  Kitten 
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3-10 


TSlOl  0411 

DC202  0411 

NBaOl  0411 

AP404  0411 

AR602  0411 

HP801  0411 


playing  with  th*  caiMra. 
playing  with  tha  camara. 
playing  with  the  caniera. 
playing  with  tite  ^camera, 
playing  with  I'fie  camiral^ 
playing  with  the  camera. 


Several  mincues  are  produced  by  more  than  one  of  thoae  aublectt: 
Our  MlHBlssippi  Black  (MB#3),  Appalachian  White  (AP#4)  and  Arab  (AR#6) 
subjects  all  say  talking  for  taking.    One  corrects,  one  tries  to  correal- 
unsuccessfully.    This  mlscue  TTOItrates  several  things  about  the  unitar/ 
reading  processa-    The  three  systems  operate  together;  talking  looks  and 
sounds  alot  like  taking.    Both  are  verbs  in  verb  positions'  following 

Jf!  c-^  Inflections.    And  talking  is  seraantically  Dredictable: 
Ai^nnnfi  talking  (to  her  mother,  with  Penry  etc.).  Self-monitoring, 

dlsconfirming  shows  in  the  attempts  at  correction  two  of  the  three  make. 

Two  subjects,  MB#3  and  AR#6,  substitute  yard  for  garden.  Again 
semantic,  graphophonic  and  syntactic  features  are  common  to  expected  and 
.riV!  neither  correct  what  is  a  fully  acceptable 

teL  5or  Jtf    "li  ^""Ip-nt  children,  jjard  is  a  more  predictable 

term  for  the  setting  than  garden.  Both  are  moving  tTSense,  the  Arabic 
subject  shows  considerable  control  of  English  in  producing  both  of  these 


Five  of  the  six  subjects  mlscue  on  suddenly.     It  would  be  easy  to 
say  this  Is  a  hard  or  unusual  word.    But  we  must  also  consider  that  its 
occurrence  t.n  this  sentence  is  a  bit  unexpected,  even  odd  —  "suddenly 
wanted  a  drink".    One  subject  says  should,  two  produce  non-words,  one 
says  $suttenly ,  a  dialect  equivalent  in  this  Texa»-Spanlsh  influenced 
speech,  and  one  (AP404)  omits. This  is  a  strategy  the  latter  uses  delib- 
erately whenever  he  Is  in  doubt.    None  correct  successfully.  They 
illustrate  three  strategies  for  dealing  with  problems:    (l)  omit;  (2) 
produce  non-words;  (3)  produce  real  words  which  fit  some  or  all  of  the 
constraints. 

The  Texas-Spanish  (TSlOl)  and  Downeast  Maine  (DE202)  subjects  both 
produce  another  mlscue  in  the  same  sentence,  (line  0403)  a  drink  and  ran. 
The  verb  phrase  wanted  a  drink  has  been  transformed  from  verb  plus 
dirHci  object  noun  phrase  to  verb  plus  infinitive.    Both  subjects  also 
transform  ran  (she  suddenly  ...ran)  to  the  Infinitive  run  (she  wanted 
tu...run).    A  bilingual  reader  from  Southeast  Texas  and  a  monolingual 
reader  from  Oowneast  Maine  both  processed  the  language  in  the  same  way. 
A  sin^^le  reading  process  must  be  at  work,  one  they  share. 

Two  subjects,  DE202  and  MB301 .  call  Kitten,  Kitty  at  least  once. 
In  Maine  and  Mississippi  seven  year  olds  tend  to  call  kittens,  kitty, 
and  that  Influences  their  prediction,  confirmation  and  correction 
strategies.    It  is  part  of  their  reading. 


Fliur  Nubj#rm  mitucue  At  the  ^nd  of  line  04OS.    Two  triHiirt  p4»rlodii; 
iimr  corr»cti*.    Twt)  fihlft  from  rojj  to  roiMni  and  ona  to  noaa.    Thara  ara 
ml*»cuaa  on  lha  fol  lowing  word  by  th raa  of  thaaa  aama  four  raadara.  A 
f«Kirth  raadar  (HPHOl)  alao  mlacuaa  thare.    Savaral  factora  aaam  to  ba 
invulvad:    Syntactic  pradlctlon  of  whara  tha  aantanca  will  and.  Syntac- 
tic and  Hamantlc  problama  with    in  tha  roaa  vinaa.     What* a  a  vlna? 
P»rhap»  our  Aarabic  nubjact  duai^n't  know  that  Cngllah  word.    What*  a  a 
roMU  vine?    ParhafiH  otbar  Mubjectiit  TSlOl,  DCSOl,  AP404,  HP801  don*t 
think  of  planta  with  roaaa  on  tham  att  vinaa*    Thua  coitnltlva  dlaaonanca 
^Vmh  prediction  and  confirmation  difficult. 

f)j:202  and  AK602  Mubjacta  omit  to  in  to  the  camera,  line  0406. 
rh<!  fun  «ir  currectrt.    The  to  in  She  walTSd  ovar"to  the  camera  may  sur- 
prine  these  readera  aince  a  double  prepoaition  ia  involved.    Or  perhaps 
civer  maim  over  to  to  one  or  both  aa  In  Coma  ovar  my  houae. 

Two  Hubjects,  MD301  and  AR602,  shift  from  Iw^an  to  begin.  In 
(leallriK  with  thlH  irregular  past  both  ahlft  to  simple  form.    For  MB301 
that's  a  dialect  whift.    For  AR602  it  may  reflect  lack  of  control  over 
Irre^iulrtr  vorbt*.  a  tranHltlonal  stage  in  gaining  control  of  English. 
But  both  went  to  a  real  form  of  the  same  verb. 

On  line  0407  sniff  and  snl  ffed  occur.    The  problem  may  be  an 
\H)f'arni  1  lar  term  or  an  unfamiliar  idea  (why  would  a  kitten  sniff  a 
camftra)  or  both.    Our  subjects  vary  In  strategy:    AP404  shows  no 
mlscue;  AR602  produces  tion-words:  $awaffln,  $9waffed;  DE202  tries  snap 
for  snl  f  f  and  corrects;  HP80I  omits  both;  MB30^  says  sme  II ,  a  synonym 
for  both.     The  responses  vary  from  omission  to  synonym  substitution 
hut  all  fit  the  mixlel  of  reading  we  have  suggested:    all  use  available 
tnio  systems  and  strategies;  the  decision  to  omit  represents  a  decision 
that  not  enough  Information  is  available  to  make  a  prediction  or  guess. 

('ne  subject,  AP404,  who  did  not  omit  sniff  or  sniffed,  illustrates 
this  function  of  omission.     He  omits  suddenly  on  line  0402«    On  line 


others.     For  corners  he  announces  ''I'  II  skip  that"  and  for  thurroed , 
'Tm  ^oinfi  to  get  i.hat  though."    Earlier  he  skipped  Sue  saying  I'll 
just  keep  on  golp.^  and  I'll  come  back  to  it."    He  gets  it  two  lines 
later  and  then.  In  fact,  goe^  back  and  rereads.     Neither  corners  nor 
thumped  ever  occurs  again  in  the  story.     So  there  is  no  further  oppor- 
t  unity  to  "get'*  them. 

Fur  un  line  040'^  Is  the  third  occurrence  for  that  word.     AP404  says 
t*>r  thi?  first  time  and  then  ^oes  on  after  a  long  pause.     Later  he  omits, 
s/iyfnjj  "There's  that  word  again.*'    On  line  040^>  he  says  fur  correctly  and 
->ays  "That' s  fur  right  there."    His  is  clearly  a  strategy  of  waiting  fbr 
m«»re  ir*  format  ion  before  committing!  himself. 

She  sniffed  at  its  sides  and  its  corners,  on  lines  0407  and  O4OH 
ca  i-es  considerable  mlscuing.     Hone's  thi?  way  each  reader  read  it: 

Dk:202    (no  riiscues) 


miscued  on  by  several 


MB:mi     She  sniffed  at  its 


sides  arid  i 
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He  /  ^  . 

AP404   8h#  iinifNd|ft  Iti  /  ^^^^^A^jjjjjl^  ttifcorntrj. 

AR602   8h«  anlfftdjit  tta  /  b.u^i  and  at  ita  cornarl. 

H^»Ol   8ha6niffad)at  Ita  J  aldaDand  at  Italcorntra, 


G#tting  to  tha  naanlng  hara  la  eoa^lieatad      atvaral  factor a. 
(l)  Diolca  of  tarma,  aniffad  and  cornara.    (2)    Stranga  daacrlptlon: 
what  ara  tha  aldaa  and  cornara  of  a  caowra?   Why  would  anyona  daacrlbe 
what  tha  klttan  did  aa  anlfflng  at  Ita  aldaa  and  cornara?   TSlOl  goaa 
right  to  cawara  for  cornara  and  laavaa  out  aldaa.    Ha  corracta  hla 
omlaalona  but  rtMlna  convincad  tha  caatra  not  tha  cornara  waa  anlffed. 
HB30l,gattlng  to  awall  from  aniffad»  mlacuaa  on  Ita  tvlca,  though  aha 
juat  raad  Jt  and  raada  It  and  It^  a  auccaaafully  alaawhara  In  tha  atory. 
Tha  kt  aha  aubatltutaa  Tor  Ita  la  In  tha  daap  atructura:    aha  anlffod 
(at)"Tta  cornara.    AP404,  XR702,  and  HP801  all  mlacua  on  cornara,  though 
HP  corracta. 

Tha  Influence  of  dialect  and  flrat  l%n^uaga  ou  theae  alx  readers 
tanda  to  be  minor.  DE202  ahowa  phonological  Influencea  only:  garden 
becomea  gahdan,  picture  la  a  homophiina  for  pitcher.  MBSOl  reduces  laTt 

l^af'  and  juat  to  jua* .    She  loaea  «n  eJ  when  ahe  aayr.  amall  for 
sniffed  and  an  a  In  vine  for  vlnca.    Her"" changes  are  both  phonological 
and  inflectional,  ahe  guea  to  a  rt^gularlMd  comad  fur  came.    AP404  shows 
only  phonological  dialect  In  this  pa««aage.    HP80I  ahowa  phono  log  lea  1 
dialect:    wlt/wlth;  de/the.    Sh^  nl^o  a/tya  aide  for  aides  and  walk/ 
walked,  reflecvlng  a  tendency  for  pidgin  bpaakerb  to  lose  inflections. 
In  no  sense  doe^i  any  of       ^  suggest  either  differences  in  the  reading 
process  for  any  reader  ir  "inter  *erence"  of  their  disjecta  in  successful 
comprehension. 

TSlOl  shows  some  influence  of  S^^^nish  phonology,  but  nothing  else 
that  would  show  fiv&t  lang.iage  influence  per  se.    AR602^e  tendency  to 
produce  non-words        reflect  botl   limited  control  of  English  nnd  lack 
of  confidence  in  his  control:    $8l Lea/suddenly ;  Ivinenb/vinos,  $crayraer/ 
camera;  Iswaffln/siiiff j  Iswaf fed/sniffed;  tsldents/sidea;  $r,roring/cor- 
ners.    But,  as  showr  abc/e,  these  also  ctmse  at  points  where  other 
readers  show  miscue<i.    The  lack  of  control  of  English  influences  the 
effectiveness  of  this  second- language  t^bubt  bit  the  process  is  the 
same,  as  her  English  substitutions  and  corrections  show.    Her  miscues 
can  compound  on  each  other  and  cause  I  jss  of  meaning  as  in  the  sentence 
(lines  0407-0408)  where  shi»  produces  three  non-words. 

T  wWtn 

NA504    0401  I   Then  Mrs.  Dick  saw  Little  Monkey. 

HS701    0401  Then  Mrs.  Duck  5?.^w  Little  Monkey. 


NAS04    0402  ''Good  morning/'  she  said. 

HS701    04 Oi!  •'Good  morning/'  she  said. 
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MS7ili 
NA»«04 
HS701 

HS701 

NA504 
HS701 


0403 
0403 

0404 
'M04 
0405 
04  OA 

0406 
0406 

0407 
04  0  7 


NA504  040H 

HS701  04 0« 

NAS04  0400 

HS70L  0400 


Hi 

"Htllo  thT»."  Mid  UnU  Monk«y.  ^ 
Haw 

"K«llo  th«n»,"  Mid  Little  Honkoy. 

"WhwM  did  you  |i«t  your  prttty  hatr' 
"Wimr*  Old  yoii  ^-ot  your  pretty  hat?" 

And  away  he  went  for  a  walk. 

And  away  he  went  for  a  walk. 

"What  pretty  hat?  ■aldlMra.  Duck. 


"What  pretty  hat:  «aid  Mrs.  Duck. 


db 


"I  did  not  put  on  a  hat 
"I  did  not  put  on  a  hat 

thin  niorninge 
this  morning • 

My  hat  is  at  theihouaee 

^9 — 

My  hat  is  at  the  houa«e 


Neither  the  NA  nor  the  HS  readers  could  handle  the  standard  second 
^rade  story^  S44.    But  examples  from  Two  New  Hats^  S26,  show  the  same 
ri»ading  process  is  at  work. 

Although  the  selected  subjects  are  reading  a  less  difficult  story, 
both  subjects  produce  only  real  English  word  substitutions.    HS701  mis- 
cues  on  Mrs,  producing  Miss  once  and  Mr.  once.    She  says  how/hello  and 
when/what.    Neither  are  corrected  though  neither  are  syntactically  or 
semantically  acceptable.    NAS04  produces  when/then  which  he  tries  un^juc- 
cessfully  to  correct.    That's  his  only  unacceptable  miscue.    Others  are 
hi/hello,  my  hat/a  hat  and  take/get^  all  fully  acceptable  miscues.  He 
produces  also  do/did,  got/get^  knew/know-all  shifts  of  form  on  irregular 
verbs,  a  feature  of  English  he  does  not  yet  control,  though  thesf  very 
miscues  show  movement  toward  control.    The  child  has  the  forms,  though 
doe»  not  use  them  in  accordance  with  English  grammatical  rules.  Perhaps 
finglish  tense  is  the  feature  not  yet  controlled. 

The  retellings  of  the  subjects  who  read  Kitten  Jones  show  interesting 
relationships  to  their  reading.    Here  are  excerpts  that  Ls^^I  specifically 
with  the  kitten  and  the  camera.    Sue  turns  the  camera  to  the  next  picture 


bMAUM  ih«  ti  Afraid  tht  kltttn^s  **daf>«  iomthing  to  thii  ptetur«*\  It 
turni  out  that  th#  ktttan  haa  taktn  a  picture  uf  a  crow  which  U  go  aharp 
*>ou  can       avary  faathaW\    Tha  plctura  wlna  flrat  prlia  in  tha  conttat 
at  Hr.  Vina' a  candy  ahop. 

TSlOi  auccinctly  gata  to  tha  point;    **Thia  kittan  waa  playlnn  with 
tha  camara  and  thia  girl  catchad  him.    Ha  took  a  pictura  of  thla  crow. 
Thla  girl  aaid  that  tha  kittan  dona  aoMthing  to  it...broka  it... or... 
uh. ..it  didn't  work." 

0C202  aubititutaa  anap  for  aniff  during  har  raading.    Carliar  tha 
utory  aaya:    ''Snapl  Snap:    Snap!  thay  took  picturaa        Kara' a  har 
rata  I ling  undar  quaationlngt 

S:      Ha  waa  playing  with  tha  camara. 

R:      And  what  happanad? 

S:      Ha  firuippad  it. 
R:      And  then? 
S:      He  took  a  picture. 
R:      Of  what? 

S:      The  crow  standing  In  tha  garden. 

I 

R:      Where  wam  thin? 

S:      AlmfiSt  cloM  to  the  garden.    Sue  got  out  there  Just  in  time  to  see 
him  playing  around  with  the  camera. 

R:      Wa.H  there  a  lesson  in  the  story? 

S:      Not  only  people  can  4o  stuff t  but  cats  and  dogs  can,  too. 
R:      Was  anything  funny* in  the  story? 

S:      When  he  snapped  the  camera  because  cats  can  never  do  a  thing  like 
that  and  he  probably  Just  jumped  right  up  on  it  and  put  his  feet 
do%m  beside  it  and  snapped  It. 

MB30I  understands  well  that  the*  "kitten  took  a  picture'',  but  shifts 
the  setting  to  a  desk.    The  only  related  picture  in  the  text  is  a  small 
inset  of  a  kitten  laying  all  over  an  archaic  box  camera. 

S:      They  had  a  movie  can-...  ,  camera;  then  they  want  to  take.  .  .they 

took  pictures  everywhere  they  went  and  then  one  day  the  kitten  was 
playin'  with  it  and  then... and  then  Susan  say,  ''Don't  play  with  it 
cause  I  think  you,  it*9  In  bad  luck.*' 

R:      How  did  the  kitten  g#»t  the  nic  tti^e  taken? 
^ :  •>  laying  wi  th  i  t . 

6,, 


K:     Huw  dtd  h«  pUy  with  ItT 

S:     Jirw  Uft  it  on  th»  dtak  trw]  he  cUnib«d  up  th«r«  and  ||ot  it. 

AP404  pruvldVH  th«  aMMnct  tn  fr»«  r«r«iiin|i.    AP404  oait*  both 
cttrnwm  and  thumpad  In  raadinn. 

S:      It  wffi  about  a  crcjw  wharo  thin  kittan  tuok  a  plctur*  and  th«  woman 
who  wan  taktng  tha  plctura  laid  down  har  camara  to  gat  a  drink  of 
watar  and  that'a  how  tha... that' a  how  tha  kittan  took  tha  plctura. 
It  put  ita  foot  on  that  llttla  thing... on  tha  button  you  puah  down 
to  taka  tha  plcturaa  and  it  took  a  pictura. 

AR602  «aya  craam  for  cawara  onca  and  a  non-word,  $c ray war,  throo 
tifWH.    Sho  aUo  haa  all  thoaa~non-wordii  In  llnaa  0407  and  040H,  but 
hnrit'i*  har  ratalllnK; 


who  won  tnm  priMii? 

s . 

K: 

Hi>w  com? 

S: 

FkicauiMi  Hho  took  the  picture  of  a...  the  feather. 

K: 

How  did  that  happen? 

S: 

She  waM  playing  with  th«  camera. 

R. 

Whore  wan  the  camera? 

8: 

On  the  table. 

H: 

Then  what  happened? 

S: 

And  then  she  took  a  picture  of  the  feather. 

R: 

Where  was  the  feather? 

S: 

On  the  bird. 

R: 

W.r<  the  author  trying  to  teach  u8  a  lesson? 

S. 

He  was  trying  to  teach  us  to  take  pood  care  of  our  cameras 

HPrtOl  also  has  the  key  understanding;  of  the  kitten  with  the  camera. 

S:      The  kitten  took  pictures.     The  kitten  took  picture  of  rose  garden. 
He  thought  the  cat  took  the  picture. 

R:      How  did  the  cat  take  the  picture? 

S:      He  was  playln'  with    im.     lu  was  laying  on  top  of  the  camera. 
R:  Where? 
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Si  On  th«  ciiMr«  ahd  ioratch#il  it.    H#  rutn  It. 

N:  How  could  ht  tak#  a  plcturt  if  It  iMi  ruiniKi7 

S:  H#  %Mia  p  Lay  In'  around  with  (ha  cawara  took  pltnty  plctur«fi. 

R:  Why  do  you  think  It*  a  funny? 

S;  A  cat  lan*t  iuppoaa  to. 

R:  What? 

Si  funny  tha  cat  can  taka  a  picture  ha  ^a  ncratching  a  button. 

With  wldaly  dlffarant  Languaga  backgrounds  thaaa  rtadara  all  ara 
uMiag  a  comiaon  raadlng  procaaa  to  Mka  aanaa  of  what  thay  raad.  All 
uM  tha  print  but  nona  ara  bound  to  it.    All  pradict  ayntax  though  aoma 
show  inconplata  control  of  it.    All  mova  to  maning  though  tha  procaaa 
if  conatructiva  and  ia  not  linitad  to  cuaa  tha  taxt  itaalf  providaa. 
Tha  axpariancaa  and  concapta  of  tha  raadara  thamaalvaa  ara  much  involvad. 

Tha  unitary  natura  of  tha  raadlng  procaaa  ia  alao  illuatratad  by 
tha  oldar  raadara  in  thia  atudy.    In  Chaptara  V  and  VI,  wa  diacuaa  ona 
fourth  gradar  in  aach  group  in  dapth  so  wa'll  look  hara  at  ona  sixth 
gradar  from  aach  group  raading  a  key  saction  fro«  tha  atandard  atory, 
S.S3,  My  Brothar  Is  A  Canius.    (lypascripts  follow  tha  dlacuaaion  at 
tha  and  of  this  chaptar. ) 

As  with  tha  sacond  gradars  thare  ara  soma  points  whara  most  of  tha 
readars  miscua. 

Mr*  Barnaby,  who  is  a  main  charactar  in  tha  story,  has  a  nama  which 
prcxlucas  thaaa  variations:    DC230  dialect  variant  Ba'naby;  AR422  Brandon; 
TS123  Barley.  Bart  ley;  NAS25  Barn--bye,  Barnbaby,  Barna--bya;  HS729 
iBarbad,  iBarbady,  iBarb,  Barby. 


0806  Hr.  Barnaby  stopped  pacing 


OS 13  pacinR 


DC230  Chopped  picking 

AP422  *  picking 

NB328  patching 


picking,  packing  (g) 

c 

patching 


Second  language  Groups 


NAS2S 
HS729 
AR623 

TS123 


8  A  Id 


$peszlng 

packing 
praise 


playing 
picking 
packinp 


Llpracly  2.  practicing 
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Only  tvo  nabjvetii  (MFia6  und  H872«)  do  not  mliciit  on  ntcinM  tH# 
ftmt  tim  it  oocuri  and  om  of  thoMt  Ht72«i  goat  to  otcM^ion  tha 
aacofid  Qe^Mr(§neitt    1W  of  tha  dialaot  raadara,  KSSO  and  AP423, 
ecirract  tha  aaeond  oceurranoai  ty^m  of  tha  aacond  Unfuaga  apaakara  Mka 
battar  ulacuaa  tha  aacond  tim  cca^iarad  to  tha  ftrati    TSL23  goaa  froai 
aatd  0rmim  to  atoopad  practtclnii  NAftSfi  goaa  fron  tpaiilna  to  oUytna* 

Pacing  MaM  to  ba  an  unfaailiar  eoncapt  hara  though  a  atrong 
flROvawnt  ta%iard  laeanlng  aho%#a. 

That  Hr.  Barnaby  i#aa  pactng  la  a  r«lnor  datall  In  tha  itory. 
Canaral  iiuccaaii  In  cowprahanalon  dociin^t  dapand  on  it.    Tha  aana  in 
trua  of  advartlaa  on  Una  0904.    It  la  a  ulnar  datall  to  loaa. 

OBO*-S  tha  thlaaa  vou     advartlaa     on  votir/atatlon 
Dtalaet  Croupa 

Dcaso 

AP422 
HBS28 
HP826 


advartlaadifs 
ad^laa 

and 


VI  th 

advaraa    ^to  tha 


Sacond  Languaga  Croupa 

NA525  ladvart 

HS729  axchanga      for  you 

AR62S  ac^ladvart 

TS12S  $ad- ladvanea 


Only  HP826  lukaa  no  mlacua  on  advartlaa.    DC230  goaa  to  an  accapt- 
ablr  paat  tanaa.    Tha  othara  althar  aaarch  for  raal  worda  (AP422,  MBa28« 
MS&25  and  TS123)  or  produca  phonlcally  and  graphically  raLatad  non- 
worda  (NA623,  AR72<^).    Savaral  produca  mlacuaa  on  tha  worda  tt»t  follow 
advartlaa;    parhapa  advartlaad  on  la  unfaailllar.    It  la  too  bad  that  the 
author  uldn't  aay  ada  or  coawarclala^  laora  familiar  %«aya  of  dlacuaslnu 
T.V.  advartlaoMnta.    Thla  llluatrataa  tha  laaua  of  pradlctablllty. 
Tha  aubjacta  tand  to  find  thla  phraaa  unpradlctabla  and  aaarch  for 
maanlngful  poaalbllltlaa*    So«  ara  mora  auccaaaful  than  othara.  Thoaa 
who  aattla  for  non-worda  ara  laaa  auccaaaful  whlla  thoaa  who  gat  It 
rlKht  ara  mora  auccaaaful.    Othara  ara  In^batwaan;  but  all  hava  avail- 
abla  and  uaa  tba  aama  cuaa  and  tha  aama  atrataglaa.    HSS2S,  though 
shifting  fiiaaning»  uaaa  battar  atrataglaa  than  thoaa  who  produca  non-* 
worda.    Sha  trlaa  for  aanaa.    But.  as  wa've  aald,  advartlaa  la  not  an 
important  mattar  In  this  atory.    Neither  la  Imperil  our  good  will  (line 
aso7)  which  all  eight  mlacue  on.    That's  there  more  to  convey  Mr. 
Barnaby* s  pomposity  than  to  provide  Important  specific  Information. 

All  our  aiiblects  show.  In  their  miscues  in  line  0.S07,  integrated 
iise  t>f  the  ihre^  cue  systems. 
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Dcaso 
ANaa 
wsat 

NNM 

Second  UngiMmc  Gr 
NAiaS 
MS  739 

AMas 
Tsua 


li^^lli  your 


N»r«  thrw  iubjacta  go  to  %<on't  for  »<ouldn*t>    All  oorraot.    Won*  t 
and  yoaldn* t  In  thta  conttxt  hava  graphic*  pltonattlc,  atMintic  and 
tactlc  faaturaa  tn  coMon.    IMft2S  ahlfta  to  i#ould>    That  My  rafltct 
•OM  problan  i^th  Eng ItA  nagatlon  aa  m  found  in  tha  Navajo  aaeond 
gradara*  though  aha  haa  no  alvilar  Alacuaa  in  tha  raat  of  tha  atory. 

All  of  thaaa  aubiacta  produca  phonic  naar-wlaaaa  for  lipariU  an 
anl«portant  tana  obvloualy  not  familiar  to  than.    Thraa  go  to  raal 
worda,  fiva  to  non-worda.    Natthar  atratagy  aolvaa  tha  problas  and  only 
ona  aubjact  Mhaa  a  aacond  atta«pt.    Two  of  tha  aubjacta  ttlacua  on  our. 
DC230'  •  your  aubatltutlon  aaployt  cuaa  fro«  ^ntactic,  aaiftantlCt  anST" 
graphophonic  ayatana.    K8729  auppllaa  tha  noun  Mrkar  «  %ihieh  haa  only 
ayntactlc  ralatlonahip  to  your. 

la  thla  aantancat  m  «uat  ba  Itapraaaad  not  only  wi*h  wt^at  la  hap- 
panlnit        alao  itith  what  lan*t.    Wouldn' t  In  raplacad  by  won*  t;  W^nt> 
(tha  word  folloidjig  wouldn't)  cloaar  graphically  to  won* t*  la  not 
rcrpLacad  by  won*  t> 

rurthar*  all  alght  aubjactt  ara  raacting  to  thin  n^ntanca  aa 
Cngliah  dlacouraa,  not  aa  a  aat  of  diacrata  worda. 

Thay  ara,  ualng  what  thay  know  about  Lngllah  and  tha  world  in 
raadlng.    Ut  ahould  not  ba  aurpriaad  that  HF826  aubatltutaa  win  for 
will.    In  tha  prior  paragraph  winning  a  contaat  ia  diacuassd*  That's 
pradictabla*  parhapa  aora  to  than  will  aaad  aa  a  noun  in  an  ldlo« 
'*good  will".    Nona  of  our  aubjacta  look  Uka  thay  ara  raapondlng  to  an 
unknown  languaga^  avan  in  thla  strange  aantanca. 

An  taportant  concept  in  tha  atury  ia  that  a  T.V.  prograa  %dll 
faatWa  a  typical  baby;  it  turna  out  in  tha  atory  that  the  baby  is  not 
typical  at  all  ainca  he  can  say  %#ords  like  philosophical. 


S-l9 


Hi»r«  ttrp  th«  «tM«iM»  oar  roadfru  prodoew  In  th»  MSMge  that 
tttvutv**  typtcil  (mm  mr)m4  mlHcuti  it  i*ml  of  thU  chapter). 


AH22 


AII623 
TS123 


Oft  13 

06  sab 

o»3a 

ok 

no.  ■tyocaP' 

ok 

ok 

cfj?  

 !- 

-Sfc  

fivBtcal  . 

■typacal 

ltyD«cal 

Jjt  

ok 

9k 

ok 

itvpleaK 

ttvaleal 

tjrlcvcU 

trtevcU 

ttvtilln 

tropk 

ItvDalcai 

•tvnaieal 

OMlt 

Jwpaical 

ItvMUl 

itVDiUl 

ItvMicaL 

•tVMieal 

•tv»llal 

ItvfiUal 

Our  dinloct  It  roup  n9«d«rii  am  murm  nocctiiiiifu)  th«n  oar  MCond  Urv- 
i^iMtfi'  ri»4id#rii  111  iittttntf  typical  right.    But  th4it  do«»n' t  ataunr  tnut 
x\wy'v0  ufHltrntood  th#  conctfit.    N«tth«r  can  m  aatuM  that  thoM  whu 
diih't  prc>noiine#  ttj^ correctly  hava  not  built  tha  coocapt  by  tha  and  of 
thf  ntury.    Typical  occura  aavan  »ora  tiftaa  Mtxwr  thia  MCtlon. 

Vm  ^ijuititiou  uf  thin  concapt  of  typical  ii  dincuiaad  in  Chaptar 
VU.    All  uf  thaM  aubjacti  had  aoiwi  concapt  of  what  waa  involvad:  a 
'^Uy  that  wa«  sMrt,  did  unuaual  thinga  and  wan  not  onitf\Bry.    Som  of 
th«?m  und»rfitand  that  typical  Mana  "plain,  not  odd**  (AP423),  "raRular*' 
(HB32H),  ••not  tha  typa  of  —  a  diffarant  kind  of  baby-  (AK623), 
•  urdlnary''  (HFH26),  ''normV  (01:230).    All  undamtand  that  rha  baby 
iMtMsrt  and  thMit  waa  nhown  by  h(a  pracocloua  talkin|{.    Oftan  thay 
dtp  thrir  p%m  knowladga  of  babtaa: 

TS123  pMiy*.  "lie  wa«>  ^  |typ«lcal  baby"  (at  t>w  baisltmlnn).  '^Ha 
wi.iild  cry  «lit>t  «»<  tho       ^  " 

MB.'iiM  Ktataii,    i      u:  ralklnic  Itk!^  «ombody  f^rown.    Ha  wann't 
taiWhn  ilkff  a  baby,*'  % 

AP422  ban  thfs  intaractlon: 

hm  w«M  calling  off  all  nortn  ot  wordn  from  the  dictionary* 

tfiat  ;ij*iial? 

>:      Si*,  n«>T  tor  an  •♦ight  month  old  ha:>y. 

TliuUirh  W25  doenn't  volunteer  i n  t't't  nuit        t>i>m  her  backgrourui,  i  t 
shfrws  in  thlH  s«.*'iu<»nc<»  frfi-n  her  rcti-llir,  : 


K; 


J 


ERIC 


0., 


M      Do  you  twiv*  any  twttlffi  «t  Hmm? 

Si 

Mi     md  thli  tMtiy  «c)t  Ului  ait  tht  bablvi  y«>a  Mow? 

t 

R{      Him  4td  thU  ^m'^  Ml  dlffiif^nt? 
Si  T«llMNi. 

Nuitf  old        ihli  tiaby? 

St»tUirly  HS73^  uMw  hi«  knciwliird||#  uf  babUii  tnftr: 
Ht     What  kind  uf  huhy  w«fi  h«? 
ti:  SMrt. 

S:     tl#c«UfMi  h#  could  iip#Ak  h^htn  h«'tt  •titht  iionthtf  old. 

Our  iMicacMl  Un|tuag€  •ubjMti  show  tow  cvld^nc^  of  inf la#nc«  ft^m 
Ihmlr  fiiriit  UinKii«K«»  and  of  thalr  inco«pl«ta  d#v«lopwnt  In  Cn|tU«h  in 
thin  axcarpt.  but  aowtlwa  thi»  ihowa       tnfUxIbU  forMllM.  NA&2> 
»^y*  H>'d  In  OSOO,  ha'd  do«  and  th#n  r«r«4Kla:    hlJfOuUdo,  gotng  to  a 
morm  forwl  altarnatfva.    T8123  aiya  You  <>i^bt  ba  rltht  fr  Yog  ty  b» 
rltht.    Ha  praftra  A  baby  Ilka  •nyooa  alaa  baby  to  tfca  oriatnalt  h 
baby  ltk»  avaryona  alaa'a  baby.    Aii623  aaya  but  ha  la  for  but  ha*aT  ha 
aUo  taya  in  tha  tow  for  IfTtown^    M87W  aaya  It  wUl  a  Itvtna  ahaw, 
living,  boy,  living  aubatttutlng  living  for  llva  thraa  tiaaa  CWO^). 

This  unujiual  taxt  aaquanca  la  rapraaantativa  of  a  convaraational 
fityle  which  wa  taight  hava  axpactad  to  ha  probla«atic  for  our  aubjacta. 
ft  co<abina»  an  Idlott  with  a  hrMKi«raph  in  a  atrang  ^ntax. 

Aaor\f  \hm  othar  aacond  lanfcuav'a  sub.lacta  AR623  hand  las  it  thia 

way: 

it  will  ba  a  liva  ahc^.    Liva  bo/  VU^ 

Ha'it  ifehciwn  a  xmnAmncy  to  intar^lK  bo^  with  baby  sinc^  Soth  an*  In 
th<^  utory.  His  allw  for  livt>  i«i  n  ah i7t  toward  a  laora  litaral  uaa  o! 
liva  hare  uaad  aa  an  idios  to  contraat  with  filiWNl  or  tapad. 
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TS123  nnd  NAS2S  both  go  to  live,  a  rhyme  with  g ive ,  in  all  three 
instances.    That  means  the  meaning  of  the  ididm  may  be  lost  to  them 
though  they  may  still  Be  getting  the  idea  of  the  conversational  style 
of  Mr.  Barnaby. 

Of  our  four  dialect  speakers,  only  MB328  has  no  trouble  here. 
AP422  goes  to  living  for  the  last  instance,  but  then  corrects.  DE230 
says  live  correctly  the  first  two  times,  but  then  moves  to  live  abandon- 
ing  the  correct  form  and  staying  with  live  for  the  third  instance.  HP826 
starts  with  live,  but  then  shifts  to  the  correct  homograph. 

,   What  this  example,  shows  is  how  our  readers'  backgrounds  enter  into 
their  coping  with  general  problems,  but  only  in  minor  ways.    Their  mis- 
cues  are  more  likely  to  reflect  their  inability  to  assign  a  surface  or 
deep  syntactic  structure  and  make  sense  of  the  sequence  than  they  are 
to  cause  the  loss  of  meaning  and  deep  structure. 

No  phonic  strategy  can  solve  this  comprehension  problem.    To  choose 
between  live  and  live  requires  a  deep  structure  and  meaning.     So  two 
subjects  actually  shift  to  living,  which  is  more  literally  appropriate 
to  the  meaning,  though  graphically  farther  away.    The  miscues  do  not 
cause  the  comprehension  problems;  they  result  from  them. 

Few  direct  dialect  influences  show  in  this  excerpt  although  some 
shifts  of  prepositions  luay  relate  to  dialect. 

HS729  produces  these: 

0504    on  your 

-Vo 

0511    he's  going  on  nine. 

She  also  produces,  in  line  0504,  a  use  of  never  characteristic  of 
Pidgin: 

might  even  refuse 
HP828  deletes  a  possessive  ^: 

0514    everyone  else(^  baby 
And  a  past  morpheme: 


0520    I  asl^ 

MB32H  has  a  be  form  deletion: 


^^517    when  he^s  at  his  best 
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She  also  produced  say  for  said  in  0506,  and  baby  for  babies  in 
in  05  03, 

Besides  these  examples,  only  phonological  dialect  influences  show 
in  this  excerpt. 


Conclusion 

Nothing  that  we  see  these  sixth  grade  subjects  do  as  they  read,  or 
that  the  second  grade  subjects  do,  or  that  the  fourth  graders  we  examine 
in  detail  in  Chapters  V  and  VI  do  or  t\at  any  of  our  96  subjects  do  on 
either  story  they  are  asked  to  read  contradicts  the  theoretical  model 
we  stipulate  in  Chapter  II,    But  further,  it  isn't  possible  to  see  the 
order  and  harmony  in  the  apparent  diversity  these  readers  produce  unless 
one  relates  it  tu  our  primary  conclusion:    there  is  a  single  reading 
process  which  underlies  all  reading  at  all  stages  of  development. 

Proficiency:    the  degree  to  which  this  process  is  controlled  will 
show  in  the  miscues  of  readers.     But  the  unitary  process  puts  strong 
constraints  on  how  the  relative  proficiency  can  affect  the  process. 
Some  miscues  can  happen  and  some  can^t.    Some  could  happen  but  rarely 
do.    Some  are  so  highly  likely  they're  predictable,  both  in  form  and 
frequency. 

Similarly,  the  dialect  of  any  reader  whose  first  language  is 
English  can  only  effect  his/her  reading  in  ways  that  the  psycholinguis- 
tic  process  permits.    These  same  parameters  limit  the  ways  tVit  first 
language  influences  and  lack  of  receptive  and  productive  control  of 
English  can  enter  int6  the  reading  process. 

Dialect  differences  between  reader  and  text  theoretically  could  be 
so  great  that  the  reading  would  become  unproductive.    Our  study  shows 
no  evidence  that  that  condition  exists.    All  four  groups  show  consider- 
able receptive  control  of  the  dialect(s)  they  are  reading.  Their 
dialect  shows,  but  it  is  uot  in  itself  a  barrier  to  comprehension  or 
learning  to  read. 

Among  our  second  language  readers  we  can  see  the  effects  of 
varying  stages  in  control  of    '  ''ish  on  our  subjects'  reading.  But 
we  can  also  see  that  subject.    .    d  not  be  totally  proficient  in  both 
productive  and  receptive  Engl       to  learn  to  read  English  and  to  get 
considerable  meaning  from  their  reading.     The  language  limitations 
interact  with  cultural  and  experiential  factors  and  all  may  effect 
reading.    One  cannot  read  an  unknown  langir^e.    But  as  the  language 
becomes  known,  speaking  or  writing,  reading  or  listening  involve  the 
^raphophonic,  ^syntactic,  semantic  systems,  the  strategies  of  sampling, 
predicting,  confirming,  correcting,  the  sensory  to  perceptual  to  syn- 
tactic, to  semantic  cycles.    These  are  at  work  even  as  language  con- 
trol develops.     In  fact,  we  learn  language  through  using  it.    So  we 
see  our  second  language  readers  learning  English  as  they  read  it.  It 
doesn't  surprise  us  that  they  can  sometimes  comprehend  what  they  cannot 
yet  express.     It  doesn't  surprise  us  that  they  shift  away  from  English 
syntax  in  retellings,  or  that  they  miss  subtlety  and  idiom  sometiraeG. 

/ 

o 
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The  lesson  of  our  study  for  teachers  and  curriculum  planners  is  a 
simple  one.    Whatever  the  language  base  of  learners,  their  progress  in 
learning  to  read  English  can  be  monitored  through  their  mlscues.  Sensi- 
tivity to  their  language,  where  it  is  and  where  it*s  coming  from  will 
help  teachers  as  they  monitor  reading  to  see  both  how  well  readers  con- 
trol English  and  how  proficient  they  are  as  readers. 
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SECTION  FROM       BROTHER  IS  A  GENIUS 
read  by  TSI23 

featVty  Hum 

0412  Mr.  Barnaby  was  impressed.    "Hianni,"  he  said,  "you 

0413  may  have  an  idea  of  value/^    He  wall^g)  around  the  office, 


inking.    ''YesX    We  could  have  a[c 


0414  thinking.    'TesX    We  could  have  at  contest  and  pick  a  baby 

0415  out  of  all  the  babies  in  town." 

^E-fc«s  9  cant 

0501  1 "Excuse  me,  sir."  \l  said,  "butj  I  think  it  would  be  better 


0502  not  to  have  a  contest.  If  you  have  a  contest,  then  all  the 
05Q3\  mothers  whose  babies  don't  win  will  be  mad  at  you.  They 

^^^^^^  ViS^^'^'''*- 

0504    might  even  refuse  to  buy  the  things  yot\  'advertise  on  your 


0505  station." 

0506  Mr.  Barnaby  stopped\  pacing.    ''Hmmm,"  he  said.  "You 


0507  may  be  right.  I  Wouldn't  want  tc\  imperil  our  goo< 

0508  ''And  so  you  could  just  pick  ray 


0 


little  brother."    I  said. 


 :\e  ■      -  ■■ 


050P    "He'd  dr.  just  as  well  as  anyone  else  his  age.'' 
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0510 


"How  olj/^he?" 
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05 IL  "Eight  months,"  I  said.    "But  he's  going  on  nine." 


Hum 


said  [Mr.  Barnaby,  {"Let  me  bee  now."  \h 


0512  "Hrnnm,"  said  [Mr.  Barnafiy,  |" Let  me  bee  now."  ^He  was 

05 13  {  pacing  the  floor  again,   tlihe,  typical  baby.    That's  it. 

0514  Typical:    A  baby  like  evferyone  el 


0515  everyone  will  love.    An  excellent  idea!" 

0516  ^'Sure/'  I  said.    "We  could  take 


scxoe  moving  pictures 


€,   V>€.  - 

0517    of  hlra  when  he's  atlhls  best," 


*n  he's  atlhls 

0518  "Non3ense\\i^  boy,"  Mr.  Barnaby  saW.  i"If  we  do  this 

0519  it  will  be  a  live  show.    Live,  boy  livel" 

0520  "But  what  if  he  cri^s  or  something?"    I  ask® 

0521  "All  babies  cry0  seA  Mr.  B^rr^^y^  ^He  iraSld^t  be 

05  22    Q^plcal  if  he  didn't  cry  soraetirafs.    Typical,  that's  it,  typical. 


0523    The  typical, 


baby I" 
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SECTION  FROM  MY  BROTHFR  IS  A  GENIUS 
^    read  by  DE230 

0412  Mr.  Bamaby^was  ifflpressed*    ''Hid an;'*  he  said.  ''/on. 


idea  of  value."    He  walked! arc 


0413  may  have  an  idea  of  value."    He  walked! around  the  office, 

0414  thinking.    ''Yes.    We  could  have  a  contest  and  pickl  baby 

0415  out  of  all  the  babies  in  town." 

0501  "Excuse  me,  sir."    I  said,  "but  I  think  it  would  be  better 


0502    not  to  have  a  contest.    If  you  have  "a  contest,  then  all  the 
whose  babies  don*t  win  will  be  mad  at  you.  They 


0503  mothers 


41  migh 


05 04 1  might  even  refuse  to  bay  the  things  you  advertise  on  your 


0505  station." 

0506  Mr.  Barnaby /stopped  jpaclng.    "Hnnun,"  he  said.  "You 


05  07    may  be 


Would n' t  want  to  imperil  our  good  wll  " 


0508  "And  so  you  could  just  pick  ray  little  brother,"^ I  said. 

0509  "He'd  do  .just  as  well  as  anyone  else  his  age." 
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0510  I  '(^Mfold  Is  he?^ 


0511  "Eight  months,"  I  said.    "But  he's  going  on  nine." 
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0512  "Harara,"  said  Mr.  Barnahrjf ,  "Let  melsee  now."    He  was 


re. 


05131  paclnj  the  floor  again,    me  typical  baby.    That's  it. 


0514  Typical!    A  baby  like  everyone  else's  baby.    A  baby 

0515  everyone  will  love.    An| excellent  ideal" 

05 L6  "Sure,"  I  said.    "We  could  take  some  moving  pictures 


05 L7    of  him  when  he's  at  his  best." 

1  "Nonsense,  ray  boy,"  Mr.  Barnal^  said.    "If  we  do  this 


0519    It  will  be 


©  (g) 

a|  live  show,  j  Llve.l  boy  live.' " 


0520  "But  what  if  he  cries  or  something?"    I  asked. 

0521  "All  babies  cry."    said  Mr.  Barnaby.    "He  wouldn't  be 

0522  typical  If  he  didn't  cryl sometimes. \  Typical,  that's  it,  typical. 

0523  The  typical  baby!" 
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SECTION  FROM  MY  BROTHER  IS  A  GENIUS 
read  by  MB328 

0412  Hr.  Bamaby  was  lopreaaad.    ''Hmnm/'  he  said,  >ou 


0413  may  have  an  idea  of  value/'    He  walked  around  the  office, 

0414  thinking.    'Tee.    We  could  have  a  contest  and  pick  a  baby 

0415  out  of  all  the  babies  In  town/' 

0501  ''Excuse  (M,  sir/'    I  said,  "but  I  think  It  would  be  better 

0502  not  to  have  a  contest.    If  you  have  a  contest,  then  all  the 


0503    mothers  whose  babies  don't  win  will  be  mad  at  you.  They 


0504    might  even  refuse  to  h)xy  the  things  you  advertise  on  your 


0505  station.' 


0506 


^Ac^^^a  say 
Mr.  Barnaby  stopped  pacing:    ''Hmram,^'  he  said.  "You 


0507    may  be  right.    Wouldn't  want  to  imperil  our  good  will/' 


0508  ''And  so  you  ^ould) Just  pick  my  little  brother,"    I  said. 

0509  "He'd  do  Just  as  well  as  anyone  else  his  age." 


EKLC 
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0510  "How  old  is  he?" 

OS  11  "Eight  months,"  I  saio.    "But  he's  going  on  nine." 

0512  "Honn,"  said  Mr.  Barnaby,  "Let  me  see  now."    He  was 

0513  pacing -the  floor  gain)    "The  typical  baby.    ThatQ  il^ 

^typfciv.   

0514  Typical:    A  baby  like  everyone  else'sC^b^    A  baby 

0515  everyone  will  love.    An  excellent  ideal" 


He. 

0516  "Sure,"  I  said.    "We  could  take  sotoe  moving  pictures 


a. 

0517    of  him  whe 


r.A  Istt  ■^i^t  t><$t 

hen  he*^ai^  his  best." 


0518  "Nonsense,  niy  boy,"  Mr.  Barnaby  said.    "If  we  do  this 


0519  it  will  be  a  live  show.    Live,  boy  liv. 

0520  "But  what  I if  he  cries  or  something?"    I  asked. 

0521  "All  babies  cry."    said  Mr.  Barnaby.    "He  wouldn't  be 

0522  typical  Af  he  didn't  cry  soraetlrney.    Typical,  that's  it,  typical. 


i23  Vjh^  typical 


0523  VIh§)  typical  babyl" 
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SECTION  FROM  MY  BROTHER  IS  A  G^.NTUS 
read  by  AP422 

0412  Mr*  Bamaby  was  impressed.    '*Hionm/'  he  said,  ''you 


0413    may  have  an  idea  of  value."    He  walked  around  the  office , 


0414  [  thinking.  "Yes. 


We  could  have  a  contest  and  pick  a  baby 


0415    out  ot  all  the  babies  in  to%m.' 


05  01 


Excuse  roe 9  sir/'    I  said,  ''but  I  think  it  irauld  be  better 


05  02  not  to  have  a  contest.  If  you  have  a  contest,  then  all  the 
05  03    mothers  whose  babies  don't  win 


will  be  mad  a%  you.  They 


05  04    might  even  refuse  to  buy  the  things  you  advertise 


on  your 


0505  station. 


05  06 


Mr.  Barnaby  stopped  pacing.  *^Hmam 


he  said  You 


05  07    may  be  right.    Wouldn't  want  to  imperil  ^uur  good  will. 


05  03 


•'And  sol  you  could  just  pick)  my  (littls)  brother/'    I  said. 


0SQ9    ''He'd  do  Just  as  well  as  anyon^^  else  his  age." 


EKLC 


^6 


0510  "How  old  is  he?" 


0511  "Eight  months,"  I  Mid.    "But  h«'^  going  on  nine." 


' . "  \  J« tdjMr .  Barnfe  )         iJ^ej^now/'  ^ 
I.  "Theh 


0512  "Hnwm/'ValiJMr.  Bai^rSf^,]  'Hmtmla^niZ?'  I  He  ^8 


0513    pacing  the  floor  again.    "The)  typical  beby.    That's  it. 


0514  Typical!    A  baby  like  everyone  else's  baby.    A  ba^ 

0515  evexyone  will  love.    An  excellent  ideal" 


0SL6  "Sure,"  I  said.    "We  could  take  moving  pictures 

0517    of  him  whenlhe's  at  his  best."  • 


0518  Nonsense,  ny  boy,"  Mr.  Barnaby  gald.  "IffwTtotthis 


0519    it  will  be  a  live  show. 


boy  live!" 


0520 


"But  what  if  he  cries  or  something?"    I  asked. 


9 

0521  All  babies  cry."    said  Mr.  Barnaby.  1  "He  wouldn't  be 

0522  typical  If  he  didn't  cry  soraetinses.    Typical,  [that' s  it,  typical. 


#523    The  typical  baby I" 
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SECTION  FMM  HY  BWTHER  IS  A  GENIUS 
r««d  by  NAS2S 


0412  Mr.  Bamaby  was  id^nsMd.    "Hm/'  h*  said,  "you 

0413/ ^ay)hav  an  id«a[of  valua."    Ha  uallcad  around  the  of  flea. 


J1o 

0414    thinking.    "Yas.    Wa  could  hava  a  contaatf  and  pick  a  baby 


H5^@)of 


tha 


0415  l^u^of  all  the  babies  in  town." 

^) 

OS 01  "Excuse  ne,  sir."    I  said,  "but  I  think  it  would  be  better 

f>  f  fj 

0502/ (iwy  to  have  a  contest. |  If  you  hava  a  contest,  th^njallyyt 

0503  mothers  whose  babies  don't  win  will  be  mad  at  you.  They 

0504  might  even  refuse  to  buy  the  things  you  advertise  on  your 

0505  station."  ^ 
05  06  Mr.  Barnaby  stopped  paclngr  l/'Hmmm/'  he  said.  '^You 
05  07    nsy  be  right*  I  Wouldn't  want  to  imperil  our  good  will." 

0508  '^nd^ao\you  could|just  pick  my  little  brother,"    I  said. 

0509  I  "He^d  do  just  as  wall  as  anyone  else  his  age.* 


0510  "How  old  is  h«?" 

0511  "Eiiht  •onth*/'  I  Mid.    "But  h«'«  going  on  nln«." 

0512  "Hanm."  said  Hr.  B«m«^,  "Ut  m  sm(^"    H»  w«s  ' 


playing 

0513    pacing  th«  floor  again.  "Tha 


typtcal  baby.    That's  it. 

*-  ■  \  • 

0514    Typical:    A  baby  likm  tveryon*  baby.    A  baby 

05L=5  levcryone  will  lov.  )Ao  axeellant  idaal" 

0516  -Surt     r  said.    "Wa  could  taS^o—  Sibling  pictur.a 

0517  of  hia  whan  he' a  at  his  bast." 

0513  "Nonsahaa,       boy,'  Mr.  Barnab7  said.    "If  w«  do  this 

l^!  it  will  be  a  live  show.    Live,  boy  live!" 


•05 


')S  20 


•'But  what  If  ha  cries  or  something?"    I  askad. 


0521  -Ali  babies  cry."    said  Mr.  Barrtey^    "He  wouldn't  b 


'off 


it  tc  y<  It  ic.vcl#    <iA+^  -» »  '  /  La 

0522  typical  If  he  didn't  cry  soneti ^9.    >/pi?alT  ttSt's  it,  typ^^al. 

0523  The  typical  baby!" 


ERIC 
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SECTION  FROM  MY  BROTHER  IS  A  GENIUS 
read  by  AR623 

0412  Mr.  Banuby  wag  ii^>r«aa«d.    "Km,"  ha  said,  "you 


0413   laay  hava  an  Idea  of  value."    Ha  waikad  around  tha  cffic«, 


0414    thinking.    "Yaa.    Wc  could  have  a  cootaat  and  pick  a  t>aby 


0415    out  of  all  the  babiea  in^^town." 

0501  "Excuse  ae.  sir."    I  said,  "but  I  think  it  trould  be  better 


0502  not  to  have  a  contest.    If  you  have  a  cont«st,  then  all  the 

%. 

0503  toothers  whoM  babies  don't  win  will  bervd  at  you.  They 


>u|  advej 


OS^  might  even  refuse  to  buy  the  things  you|  advertise  on  your 
0505  station." 


0506  Hr.  Baxnaby  stopped  pacing.    '  Honm/'  he  said.  '*You 

0507  may  be  right.    Wouldn't  want  tdj  Imperil  our  good  will." 


0508  "And  so  you  could  just  pick  ray  Uttle  brother,"    1  said. 


05 


09    "He^d  do  just  as  well  as  any^m^#else  his  age." 
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05 10 


"How  old  Is  h«?" 


OS  a 


•Eight  months,"  I  said.    "But  h«'«  going  on  Sinl^" 


me  see  now 


® 
."Tte 


^512  "HmmnC"  sal^Mr.  Barnflby,  "Let 

0513    pacing  the  floor  again.    "Th^  typical  baby.    That's  it. 


was 


05 


14  (JVpical!    A  baby  like  everyone  else's  baby.    A  baby) 


f 

or.io    everyone  K>ill  lovea   An  excellent  ideal" 


05  16 


"Sure,"  I  said.    "We  could  take  a on>e\ moving  pictures 


0517    of  hlra  when  he's  at  his  best© 


0518  onsensa*  !^ 


boy," 


Mr.  Bar na by [said. 


"If  we  do  this 


0519    it  will  be  a  live  show.     Live,  boy  live.'" 


0520 


"But  what  if  he  cries  or  sotuethlng?"    I  asked. 


0521 


All  babies  cry."    said  Mr.  Barnaby.    "He  wouldn't  be 


0522    typical  jif  he  didn't  cry  sofnetltLes.    Typical,  that's  it,  fogica^ 
3  {_TRe^  t)  oical  baby!" 


0523 
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StCTION  FROM  MY  BROTHER  IS  A  GENIUS 
road  by  HS72Q 

0412  Mr.  Barnaby  was  lmp'r«aa«d.    "Hmram,"  h«  said,  /"you 

0413  may  ha*  <«  an  idaa  or  valu«."    He  walked  around  the  office, 

0414  thlnklngT^^aa.    We  could  have  a  c  and  pick  a  baby 

0415  out  of -all  the  babies  In  tovm." 

OSOL  1  "Excugg^,  (^1^  '[  I  said,  "brt  I  think  it  would  be  better 


0502    nor  to  hAve^contest.    If  you  have  a  contest,  then  all  the 


k/eKaj  con  test. 
) [whose  babies  don't  win  will  be  mad  at  you.  |  Th 


1 

05 ♦''3    mother^ [whose  babies  don't  win  will  be  mad  at  you.  /  They 
05  04    might  even  refuse  to  buy  the  things  yT>u  advertijie  on  your 


0505  station." 

\ 

^  (3ac  baAy 

0506  Mr.  Barnaby  stopped    acing.    ''Hrarara,"  he  said.  '^You 

t 

may  be  right.  |  Wouldn^  t  want  to  imperil  our  good  w^ll." 

I  ouT 

0508  '*And  80  you  could  just  pick  my  .Little  brother/'    I  said. 


05  09    ''He'dl  do  just  as  well  as  anyone  else  his  age/* 


0510  "Huw  old  Is  h«7" 


05 U  "Eiuht  month*,"  I  said.    "But  he's  going  tn  nine." 

0512  "Hramm,"  said  Mr.  Barnaby,  "Let  me  see  now."    He  was 

i 

0513  pacing  the  floor  again    |"The  typical -baby.    That's  It. 

05 L4    Typical:    A  baby  like  everyone  else's  baby.    A  baby 
OSLS    <■  .sryone  will  luve.    An  excellent  idea!" 


He  Worn  to  AC 

^^^^^  "Sure,**  I  said.    ''W#»  could  taka^soroe  movlnfc:  pi.^tures 


')']7    of  him  when  he' si  at  his  best.' 


0518 


Nons.-nse,  ray  boy,"  Mr.  Barn.'      said.    "If  we  do  thle 


0519  it  will  be  a  live  show.    Live,  boy  liveT" 

0520  "But  what  if  he  cries  or  soraethin|!?"    I  asHd. 


•    I  said  Mr.  Sarnaby.  ["He  wouldn 


'^5  21  "All  babies  cry."  /  said  Mr.  Sarnaby.  ["He  wouldn't  be 

0522  typical  if    e  didn't  cry  sqroetlTies.     lypical,  that's  it,  typical. 

0523  Tlie  typtcaljbaby: " 
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SECTION  FROM  MY  BROTHER  IS  A  GENIUS 
rci«d  by  itPH26 

0412  Mr.  BTn»by|w«i  lmpr»»fd.    "Hrtwrn/'  hf»  nnlH,  ''yo\x 

041J  may  havt  an  id«a  of  vaLut/'  Ha  walkad  around  the  offica, 
0414    thinking,      Yaa.    Wa  could  have  a  contaat  and  pick  a  baby 


0415    out  of  cill  the  babies  In  town/' 


I  think  it  would  be 


05  01  ''Excuse  me,  sir/*    I  said,  ''but  I  think  it  would  be  better 

05  02  not  to  have  a  contest.    If  you  have  a  contest,  then  all  the 

0503  mothers  whose  babies  don't  win  will  be  mad  at  you.  They 

05  04  might  even  refuse  :o  buy  the  things  yuu  advertisA  on  your 

05  05  station/* 

^  '  '0  Mr.  Barnaby  stopped  pacing.      Hmrara/*  he  said.    *'Yt  u 


.   [Wouldn  t  ^ant  r  ^  in/  irll 


05  7    may  be  right.   [Wouldn  t  -ant       in^  irll  our  good  will/* 
05  08  I  And  so  you  could  just  pick  my  little  brother, "\  I  said. 


0509  r'He'd  do  just       well  as  anyone  else  his  age.*' 


81 


"How  old  la  hmT 


i-ll.  "Eitfht  monthi*,"  I  fl«id.    "Out  he'j*  noiu^  on  nln«."  * 


1 

>S12  Hnanm,"  said  Mr.  Barnaby,  "Ut  me        now."    Ha  wait 

\^13    pacing  the  floor  again.  V'The  typical  baby.    That's  It. 

>5^14    Typfcni:    A    aby  like  everyone  elddQ)baby.    A  baby 


)5  IS  everyorie  will  love.    An  excellent  ideal" 
'^^''^^  "Sure/'  I  said.    '^We  could  take  some  moving  pictures 

^)">iT  c:  him  when  he'^at  his  bent." 

■  ^  "Non.  n5e         boy,"  Mr.  Barnaby  said.    ''If  we  do  this 

OS :  '  it        .  t>e  a  !.  ve  show.     Live,  boy  live.'" 
o^''20  dut  what  It*  he  criesKi^  .^nnj.  ;hingV"    I  asU^^ 


J.S21  ^'^'-^  babiej  cry.''    said  Mr.  Barnaby.     ''He  wouldr't 

yy  'try 

0.^2.'    typicaJ\|if  he  didn't  cfy  soraetiT^     Typical,  that's  it,  typical. 


\    The  typical  baby!^' 


chapti:r  IV 

ASreCTS  OF  READING:    GENKKAL  INSIGHTS 
Part  I  -  Quantity  and  Qunlltv  uf  M1»cu«m 


Our  rwaiiurtf  of  quAn^lty  In  mlMCUif  analynlii  Is  MlMCUt'     %3r  Hundrt^d 
WiirdH  (MFIIW).    Mb  rmsAfitiru  quality  by  tha  comprohondlng  acore,  th^ 
porcant  of  mlacuaa  althar  aamantlcally  accaptabla  bofora  corractlon  or 
tinaccaptabla  but  corroctadl    finally i  w«  uaa  Raaldual  Ml'^cupf)  Par 
Hundred  WordH  (RMPHW)  aa  a  comblnad  qualltatlva-quantltatlvt'  reaaaura. 
KMPffW  la  the  raiMlddar  of  tha  aamantlcally  unacceptri       and  uncorrected 


ri^'art*!«  4-1,  A^2,  and  4-3  show  tha  dlBtrlbutfon  of  Total  MPHW  for 
♦•ach  Kroup.    The  lop  portion  of  each  bar  reprpaanta  dialect  MPHW.  The 
n?»t  uf  oach  bar  repn  .onta  non-dialect  MPHW.    Trc^  here  on  in  thla 
report,  when  we  dlacuaa  MPHW  we  will  fn»an  non-dlaiect  MPHW,  unleaa 
utherwlae  atated«    That*  8  (:>ecauae  we  <aaume,  baaed  on  earlier  roacarch 
that  dialect  mlscues  have  no  effect  on  comprehenalon,  Non-dlalect 
MP}IW  are  divided  between  the  comprehfipding  portion  (thoae  aemantically 
acc<*ptab]e  or  corrected)  -  (indicated  by  a  blank  area  on  the  bar)  and 
residual  MPHW  (bottom  portion  on  each  bar). 

Our  ^jroupB  rarigc  from  below  7  MPHW  ([>ownea8t  Maine  and  Texas 
Sparilsh  9econd  gnidora  and  fourth  gradern  on  one  story  each)  to  almost 
20  MPHW (Appalachian  White  second  graders  on  one  story  )< 


Mean  for  all  second  graders  Is  12.6  MPHW  for  Kitten  Jonep,  story 
44,  tht'  standard  storv  (6  ^^roups),  and  1 1  MPHW  for  al  1  readings. 

Fourth  grader    hav^.  mean  MPHW   if  almost  10  for  Freddie  Mi  Her , 
^>cl»?  -  Mst  ,  Story  51,  the  standard  stor>  ,  and  ^.3  for  all  readings. 
Slx^    ^Tfld^rs  have  a4^n  of  ^.o  on  St^ry  53,  the  standard  story  and 
10  wfi  ail  readings. 

In  almost  all'  ^ro^  ^  residu&l  MPHW  rate  is  hnU  or  less  tran  half 
of  yPHW.     That  Mans  comprehending  scores  tr»nH  to       abovf*  505^.  That 
in  i'self  is  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  all  groups  at  all  grade 
levels  in  this  study  arc  using  the  reading  process  to  seek  meaning 
with  at   i**ast  m  deratn  proficiency.    We  can  look  at  the  residual  MPHW, 
rangiru'        to  or  near  10  for  AP2,  MB2,  NA4,  and  AR6,  as  a  sign  of 
I*  Msid»'rali loss  of  meaning.     But  that  shouliiii't  r  juse    -  to  Kise 
sight  of  tht?  strength  implicit  In  how  i^kny  mlscui.    are  n   uiingf  >l  or 
c<>rrected.  ^ 

*^rjan  residual  MPHW  for  ??econd  grade  ^»roupf  is  5.6  on  the  standard 
story  md  4.^  on  all  stories.    Among  fourtii  >;i3de  jjrfmps  the  residual 
MPHW  Is  4.7  for  the  standard  story  and  4.3  for  all  stories.  Sixth 
graders  show  4.5  for  both. 


mi  snipq. 
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t 


Hia»i'tM  I  hr  Hundred  Wurd<! 

Din'. r II' !* lull  I'or  $9i'm\  (.rrtily  llrm^ 


if 

riMur..  4-2 


Ml  SIMM'S  I'wr  Htimlr<  il  W«.rtl«i 
t)i  (  r  I iH '  •))  l<>>  luiiiti  (.t<t<li'  liMitii* 
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ru'uiv  4'-  '' 


44,  HlHiilM»it(>pt  BUck  iMicond  »triidtirH  hjiv#  17.7  MPMW,  «  irh  hlKh«r  than 
th«  1.1.5  th«y  h«v«  on  CUv»r  Tturtlii  (atory  71)  their  rt!*»v«nt  itory. 
AP  ■•coml  itradarH  h«v«  16.4  MPHW  on  utory  44,  but  \h«t  iti  i«ta  than 
th»  I').  3  *h9y  hfv«  on  th«lr  r«l«vint  iitory,  Swt  PatootU  Doll  (story 
75).    Ar..-ic  Bwbond  Rr«d«r«  h«v«  16  MPHVf  on  atory  44,  but  thaf  !■  my 
abovtt  th*  (i.6  thay  ahow  on  Hanry'a  Choica  (atory  68).    DC  and  HatMllan 
PldRln  ntadara  both  hava  about  lo.s  nphv  on  atory  44.    Caoh  haa  lo*air 
MPHW  on  th«  raUvant  atory;    HP, 7. 3  on  Ah  Saa  (atory  67);  DC  about  7  on 
^|^>^P*'«  (ntuiy  «2).    T8  aacond  jrada  madara  hava  lowar  MPHW,  6.8,  on 
th«lr  relevant  «tor>  than  tha  «.5  they  hava  on  atory  44.    Two  Rroupa 
vwr«  unabla  to  handU  tha  atandard  atory,  numbar  44,  an  thay  raad  tvo 
prliwr  HtorlsM  Inatead.    Hawaiian  Sanoan  ntadara  hava  7.3  MPHW,  whi  n 
Nrtvajoa  h«v«  about  q.    But  both  hav»  about  II  MPHW  on  Henry' a  Choi en. 
a  I  NO  r««d  h|y  th«i  Arabic  raadara,  but  with  fawar  MPHW.   

On  a  pur<'ly  ijuant  Itatlve  b«!tii«.  wicond  »;rada  jirt-.'     aaare  t'>  vary 
tMinMid«rabl>  in  th..ir  r«Utiv«  ability  to  haiKlla  atory  44  and,t/ 
int«r»nca,  th«  r.th«>r  utorles.    Four  groupB  hava  hl«har  MPHW  on  44  than 
x\w>  relevant  utory  and  twn  had  lower. 


9^) 


T«bl«»4-1 

(|»»rttt(hy  m\  «)iw  ty!  Mi  fu|  %'ot\t\  Vm\o 


St;  Urd  81  >«>  I44'*'  CiiUuriUy  R#l#virit  Sturiiri 


Group 

hphw 

't 

C(Mipr»hi*n(l{ri^  ftink 

RHPHW 

Rink 

RNPHW 

Rink 

TS 

I 

66.  H  2 

2.97  I 

64.4  3 

■ 

2.2.^  I 

DC 

2 

7I.H  1 

M    '  2 

73  I 

2.04  I 

KP 

3 

63.3        a  J 

4.13  3 

71  2 

2.4'  3 

AX 

4 

S2  S 

7.63  4 

3.44  4 

AP 

'5 

56.7  4 

7.H4  S 

46.2  7 

10.35  0 

6 

*30  6 

«.7  6 

SH  f 

5.<l  6 

•HS 

7 

43.  K**  8 

6.4  7 

% 

H 

7 

60.3*»  4 

5.51  5 

Ntan 

5.72 

4.70 

*  Did  not  wad  atoiy  <44;  r«i»k*»d  Sy  ncom  m  mrin  26  md 
**  vulturiUy  rt'levint  story  i6H  r^ad  by  al)  thref  groups. 
'**  Kitten  Junes ' 

9i 
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Trtt  l«»  4-1  ii0tru»id  nrnd^  iiri*iip#  r^mk*-  r  by  i|U4nftry  %Uts 

•  i»iii»r«*hc^'iUtaa  I>«»rr0nt »  ihi»  M  sruMp  nhuwn  «  hutitir  f1tturi»  thin  ih<» 

IN  ^r  nip  urid  fh«»  AP  t^on^^nt       highmr  ttwin  th#  4H.    Wh#n  HMtdiUil  HPNW 
1 4  rdukmi,  th>*  mriKiMg  holdii  cKc#pf  that  TS  am!  DC  itrtHitift  h«v#  v(r» 
lu/iiiy  0i)uat  HMFHW  ar^  AM  and  AP  ^roigi  ann  only  ,2  ip^irl*    MA  r«adc»r# 
twivv  h(i*)H»r  cii«ipr#h«ndini2  parcwntts  4ftl  ItiMur  HPIfW  ihait  , 

ti.  th  li4vt>  lumr  RHPMW    V  '  .rnJ  o.i  t;-  prlwr  #tarl«»  (26. 

4mi  \i)Ati  t)^  craUiirnUy  rt>if^N.i  •  itary  they  mad.  Thoy  alau  ha^ 
tujjtitfr  ♦  fifl|in»hi?ndiiit;  imrvpt\fn  ( 7u.  n  ^tyd  im  tha  utandard  *ttiry. 

Th»*«i>  tU'i*rf>«    h*»w  t)ial  nut   »nly  did  miarui>i  drop  in  c)uitntity  on  thu 
»it»t»4rwrit  ly  oiiiiicr  ^t^ry  but  »tuallty  <>f  mincuaii  aUa  Inprovat! 

f)f  thr^  nviT  ^rHu.»ii  tliat  it.  ^^  5ii^!ha»  MHMW  on  Story  44,  all  had 

*  i  ■      r^*ii^i*r*^hv\>%lii\^  p«»rc*nte>  <i:»d •  litw«>r  ranldtial  MPHW  on  th^  naconH 

♦    V.  t?itr«';»t  TS  whtfh        a  loMir  cctmitrahifmllnK  {^rctnx  ^  i>ut  aUt>  « 
1    .«'r  rf  i<Uutl  MPHW. 

Hi*'  AP  kri'Up  i«h«»w«i  li>ia?r  ciKaproh<tnd I n(j  rai*t  and  hlt:h»r  IWPMW  i»n 
111*'  i  III  turn  My  r^'U^vant  f*ttiry  in  which  thi^y  ikint>  iihuw  a  hl^h^r  HPMW. 


pi.    f  o  irth  v  r  uJiu  ,  vary  ri^n^. id«  riiS  :y  .li  MPHW  <in  Nlury  lint 

\n  liMth  4t*.r<<^M,  Twi.  i'ri»iip^  pr»»diK»*  mnr»*  MPHW  t^u  hi^  •^t^tidard  nton/ 
i   O.     iw.   i^ri*.!!**.  htivi*  Itjwer  MPMW  on  ll* 


IftUtlilJ 

RHPHW 



47  6 

4,^  S 

_  1 

\  U  3 

4J.')  1 

3.76  3 

2. 15  2 

JK  

.81.1!  t 

4.1  6 

4.^  4 

4.6      i  ? 

4  .;i  5 

JB  

6 

M.4  7 

5.7H  7 

5.M  7 

7 

4,S6  4 

71.4 

2.02  1 

Nnii 

/  ■ 

,4<!.l  " 

0,06  H 

4.76 

4.2"' 

*  rrf«IH«'  Hnirr.         I  j.t 
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iNf»  li  not  i  euniiittnt  wUHwtiihi,!  rtnk  In  tim  on 

tho  iUixlAnl  itt)fy  and  fM*"^  ^^^t  of  e«f«h«rtdtn|.   Th«  D£  iro^) 
tmr         Iti         is  tl'lr4  injt  ift  H>W  tt  rinki  iiv^n^.  But  tiUicr 
.api  tt^  out  of  rink  t^.      iWMM,  t*f  rinlilnfa  wt  mm  --o^tr- 
t«  nm  r4nki  tNetpt  tVr  th»  Oe  iprouii  whlck  httn»  ranks  rourt»». 

• 

Umkinu  it  rh»/twti  e-nupi  that  htv»  loMr  HPMW  far  iiory  M  thart 
thi-  oulturaUy  r«>U#ant  wt  .      §•«  that  tho  tS  and     grtiupa  alio  hav# 

Thi»  tvt.  |ji.»upii,  Ot  and  Hk,  which  have  hightr  HPMW  for  itory  M 
th«<r  aa<»rfwitt,  both  li*«vi»  hiithtr  ci«i|ir«hafus{hit  •c<'rt«  aftd  iwcl- 

(if^r  ri»«ldaal  MPMW  nn  tJwi  nlurfma  Mtc^rlva.   Thonf  r*!«uUii  follow 

t^i«»  »trc4«i;  |>atti*mR  ii»t  In  rht  aacond  tirada 

o(       fuwr  (iruu(i«  with  ilmlUr  HPyjW  ^i*th  atfirl»i»  thrta^  KP, 

VK  40(1      '^htiw  v#ry  ninllar  coapr»>andiii^  -  <fwi  •'aaidual  HWM  tVu 

both  .iiorlHfi,   Only  Stf  Hb  urnup  brtaVa  tl  nu   Thair  c«ij»rt>« 

Hpnd<n|f  ,'ric*int  <m  «uch  hichar  on  tha  cnu  rvUvant  atory  and 

r»«M|i,<iil  Hinarf      notably  i  ^waf ,    Th*«  i  ptli?  worrh  noting 

Htnc^r  lt  laay  refl'^ct  tha  «*xtr»ialy  rirl«  i- •  .        f  tha  ontant 

tht'  partit'uUr  ^tury,  Uttla  Brown  Han>  th*  «  rural  bl*c?k  b  rjjucts. 


Sixth  Cradf 

'\m(4il  jilith  vradiJ  ^roupa  fM»rrorflVtt;i»vi  on  'Hh  standard  itory  (5.1) 
v.irl«»s  m^Jerately,    M»r«  two  Kroupn  havtf  hfj;hi>r  HPHW  on  ^tory  55. 
thrfo  lirou^.i  havit  Uiwi»r  MPIV  on  Jt  and  thrp<»  (iroupi  havf  about 
K.ifw  HPHW  or  both  ^  tori  OR* 


ERIC 


Tabli  4-3 

Quniitlty  m\  QiiflUty;  Rniiks  for  Sixth  (irmlu  r.rdiip 


Standard  Stoiy  153*  Culturally  Rflevant  Storiei 


Croup 

HPHW 

.Jink 

Conprehending  Rank 

RHPHW 

Rank 

f 

Comprehending  Rank 

RMPHW 

Rank 

MB 

I 

65.1 

4 

2,2 

1 

51.3 

7 

4.1 

5 

HP 

2 

68.4 

2 

2.4 

2 

60.1 

4 

3.5 

4 

3 

52.5 

5 

4.5 

5 

57 

5 

4.5 

6 

K 

4 

69.2 

1 

2.9 

3 

76.1 

1 

2.4 

1 

AP 

5 

65.3 

3 

3.6 

4 

69.5 

3 

2.9 

3 

AR 

6 

43 

8 

6.8 

8 

39.7 

8 

10.4 

8 

rs 

7 

51.7 

0 

5.7 

6 

71.9 

2 

2.8 

2 

NA 

8 

47.5 

7 

6.7 

7 

54 

6 

4.7 

7 

Ntan 

4.35 

4.41 

*  My  Brother  Is  A  Genius 
o 
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AmonK  iixth  gr«d«  groups »  four  h«v«  comprthsndlng  toorss  txm  6S 
tu  7QK.    ThuM  aril  among  tha  low  flva  uroupa  In  MPHW  on  tha  atandard 
Htory.    But  thay  did  not  roiilntaln  thalr  ranking.    DC,  in  HPHW»  la  highast 
At  60.2%  ccMoprahandlng.    Furthar^  tha  HS  group  ranka  third  In  HPHW» 
but  (UI8  only  52.5^  cornprahand^ng. 

In  RMPHW  tha  ranka  ara  mora  comparabla,  but  again  tha  HS  group  la 
mUpLacad,  ranking  fifth  with  a  RMPIfW  of  4.5,  wall  abi^ve  tha  a. 6  of 
thti  AP  group. 

Both  of  the  groups,  TS  and  NA,  which  have  hlghar  HPHW  on  the 
standard  stury  than  the  relevant  one,  have  hlghar  comprehending  perceiita 
and  lower  RMPHW  on  the  culturally  relevant  one.    In  the  TS  caaa,  tho 
difference  is  dramatic,  a  contrast  of  5 1.  7  to  71.9%;  in  comprehending 
and  5.  7  to  2.H  in  RMPHW. 

Two  of  the  groups  which  have  lower  MPHW  on  the  standard  story 
follow  our  now  well  established  pattern.    Both  the  MB  and  AK  groups 
had  lower  comprehending  percents  and  higher  residual  rolscues  on  the 
culturally  relevant  story. 

But  thf?  DE  «roup  with  a  lower  MPHW  on  story  53  actually  has  a 
hi^!her  corapr'?hendlnj;  score  (76,1%)  on  its  alternate  than  its  top 
ranking  60,  i%  on  story  53.    RMPHW  is  lowei  also. 

Amonj;  the  groups  with  MPHW  about  the  same  on  both  stor;r»8,  theie 
is  a  mixed  pattern.    The  HP  group  shows  lower  comprehend i  ijj  and  higher 
RMPHW. 

The  HS  j^rs^ap  (with  the  same  alternate  story)  shows  higher  compre- 
hending bu.  the  same  RMPHW.    The  AP  group  shows  higher  comprehending 
and  lower  RhiPHW. 

There  are  several  important  questions  which  the  figures  cited 
ab(jve  pertain  to. 


Task  tquivalence 

We  have  attempted  to  select  average  juoups  for  each  grade  and 
population  and  to  present  them  with  a  standard  story  and  a  story  with 
relevant  content.    We  were  aware,  or  assumed,  that  the  groups  would 
vary  within  and  between  themselves  in  proficiency.    We  presented  each 
reader  with  two  tasks,  a  startdard  story,  to  provide  comparisons  across 
^iroups  and  a  culturally  relevant  story  to  provide  depth  of  comparison 
between  and  within  groups. 
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Thu  Mount  of  diversity  butvtun  groupii  In  both  th«  quantitative 
and  quaLltatlva  maaaurai  conflraa  our  axpactatlon  that  groupa  would 
find  tha  Ntandard  atorlaa  of  varylnK  difficulty  bacauaa  of  dlffar* 
oncaa  In  thalr  proficlancy.    Our  Roal  waa  not  to  coiapara  populatlona. 
Our  uroupA  do  nut,  in  any  aanaa,  conatltute  a  atatiatlcal  aampla. 
Uut  Judging  by  parformancif,  thora  la  co(^>arabIa  proficlancy  in  moat 
of  tha  al)cth  and  fourth  grada  ^roupa. 

A  kay  concorn,  consldarlnK  how  difficult  It  waa  to  find  culturally 
roluvant  ntorlas,  waa  how  difficult  the  alternate  taak  would  be  rela- 
tlvM  to  thr  standard  one.    Theoretically,  a  relevant  atory  would  be 
»?a8ler  than  a  non^re levant  one  to  comprehend.    But,  of  courae,  there 
are  hard  and  easy  examplea  of  both  more  relevant  and  leaa  relevant 
HtnrleH.    Apparently  our  relevant  storlea  tended  to  be  harder  than  the 
.standard  Atorlea  for  six  of  the  eight  aecond  gz'Ad^  groupa  Judged  by 
both  quantity  and  quality  of  mxacues.    In  fourth  grade,  half  the  groupa 
Beomed  to  find  the  two  tasks  of  equal  difficulty.    Two  groupa  found  the 
standard  story  easier,  two  found  it  harder.    A  similar  pattern  exlated 
amon^  the  sixth  ^rade  groups.    We  did  reasonably  well,  then,  in  making 
the  two  tasks  comparable  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  grade.    There  are 
some  .rotable  examples  where  relevance  appeared  to  be  a  factor  in  ease 
of  reading;.    One  is  the  Navajo  fourth  grade  group  reading  Salt  Boy  (83). 
Both  MPHW  and  RMPHW  are  about  half  of  what  they  are  on  the  t:taraard 
story.    A  secMind  is  the  fourth  grade  Mississippi  group  on  Little  Broyn 
Hen.    Comprehending  perci>nt  is  quite  a  bit  higher  with  MPHW  comparable 
on  the  two  tasks. 


Predicting  Difficulty  of  the  Second  Task 

Closely  related  to  the  preceding  issue  is  the  extent  to  which  a 
secor<I  story  can  be  treated  as  harder  or  easier  for  a  reader  on  the 
basis  of  comparing  gross  miscues  on  them.    Our  data  shows  a  fairly 
strong  tendency  for  relevant  storioF  with  lower  MPHW  to  have  higher 
cofDprchending  scores  and  lower  residual  MPHW  and  vice  versa.  Again 
the  exceptions  we  have  cited  are  notable,  particularly  where  stories 
have  about  equal  MPHW.    Some,  but  not  all,  show  approximately  equal 
qualitative  measures. 

And,  of  course,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  base  preulctions  on 
difficulty  of  comprehension  for  a  particular  reader  on  comparisons 
<^  gross  numbers  of  miscues. 

ReLitionships  of  Quantity  and  Quality 

It\s  a  ccTOTOon  belief  that  prose  number  of  errors  is  a  suitable 
measure  of  n?adin^  proficiency.    Ml  inalysi«  provides  a  way  of 

seeing  the  relationship  of  quantity  to  quality. 


CumprtfherKllng  n«rctnt  ot  miicu#i  Mm«ntic«Ily  «cc«ptablii  or 
iMirr«et«d. could  btf  qult«  Indtptndtnt  of  quantity.    Our  analyalu  abov« 
th«  \liYo\xp  data  it«  atcond  grada  ahowa  a  raaaonably  etrong  ralatlurw 
liblp  btftwean  tha  maan  ranka  uC  HPHW  and  coniprahandinK  parcanta.  It 
liluiWM  an  avldant  but  wtakar  raUtionahlp  among  fourth  grada  groupa  and 
A  similarly  waak  utw  among  sixth  grada  groupa.    Wa  can  concluda  that 
thurt!  Ill  Mum0  Inversa  ralatlonwhlp  butwaan  quantity  of  mlacuaa  and 
^l>lUty  to  ratain  maanlng  or  quality. 

Henidual  Hi*HW  combinaM  tha  two  moaaurefl  and  in  an  indication  of 
the  Potential  effect  on  comprehension  of  the  miscuea.    With  a  few 
n^'tabie  except  tons »  ranka  for  gross  and  rcaldual  mlacuaa  are  very 
sJmiinr. 

Uar^  w«*re  talkinK  about  means  for  Kroups.    Lulivlduals  within  thr» 
^roup  In  fact    differ  considerably  from  these  central  ti»ndonciPs. 


Table  4-4 

CORK/.IATIONS:    MPHW**,  RMPHW***,  COMPREHENDING 


2nd 

4  th 

6th 

lat  Ions 

44 

All 

51 

All 

53 

AU 

-.60 

-.51 

-.36 

'  -.32 

-.58 

-.48 

.  001* 

.001 

.02 

.001 

.001 

.001 

Compr»>h.'ndlnn 

-.81 

-.75 

-.66 

-.63 

-.84 

-.81 

.  001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.  001 

.001 

kMPHW*** 

.•)4 

.93 

.•>3 

.91 

.90 

.  87 

.  001 

.001 

.  001 

.  001 

.  001 

.001 

*  Second  "e  shows  significance  level 
**    MPHW  -  Miscjes  per  hundred  words 


RMPHW  -  Residual  ulscues  per  hundred  words 
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T\\0  (iatt«rn«  uf  th«  rank  ordtr  rtfUtlonshlps  for  groupi  art  aup- 
l»urt«d  by  th«  Piamun  Product  Mowint  Corr«latlona  for  rtadlnga  of  tm 
Mtandard  atorinn  and  fur  all  rtadlnga  in  tach  gradt.    Lom  to  modtrott 
ntfgatlvti  corrtlatlona  bttwttn  NPHW  and  con|>rahtndlng  ptrctnta  show  for 
All  Mtandard  aturlt«  and  graJta  with  th«  corrtlatlona  hlghtr  for  tht 
Mtandard  iitorlta.    Ntg^vt  corrtlatlona  bttwttn  comprthtndinf  ptrctnta 
nnd  rtMldual  HPHW  art  modtratt  to  hl^h  with  atandard  atorlta  aomtwhat 
hl^h«r.    Fourth  gradt  corrtlatlona  art  mort  modtratt  on  both  of  thttt 
invor«t  rt latlonahipa. 

HPHW  and  rtaldual  MPHW  havt  poaltlvt  corrtlatlona  rluattrtd 
around  .'^0  for  all  gradta  and  all  rtadlnga.    Though  thtat  corrtlatlona 
are  quitii  high.  It  la  cltar  from  tht  aharp  dlfftrtncta  bttwttn  tht  corr««- 
lationa  of  Rtaldual  and  total  HPHW  with  comprthtndlng  that  quality  of 
mlncutA  la  to  a  conaidtrablt  txttnt  in«<tptndtnt  of  quant-<ty«    Wt  may, 
in  fart,  rtgard  MPHW  aa  taatntlally  a  sjuantitativt  mtaaurt,  comprt- 
hifndlnK  ptr.^tnt  as  a  quail tativt  ont  and  rtaldual  HPHW  at  tht  ntt 
••ifcfCt  of  quantity  and  quality  of  mlacuta.    Thtrt  la  no  tvidonct  to 
Mutiittst  that  a  siptcific  number  of  miacuta  can  bt  uatd  tc  indicate  that 
a  particular  piece  of  reading  mattrlal  la  too  eaay  or  too  difficult  for 
any  Individual  reader. 


4^  IS 


Pttrt  2  -  Diitributiun  of  Nincunii 
Wh«r«  Do  Th«y  CluiiUr  and  Why? 


twmry}>Amrtf  in  tbU  report  our  focus  ii  on  what  wt  cm  l«Af*n 
about  raad^ra  through  th«  armlyala  of  thuir  mlacuai.    In  thla  taction 
w«i  faaka  a  brlaf  90o  turn  and  look  at  what  wt  can  laarn  about  taxt 
difficulty  through  tha  «licuaa  our  aubjacti  hava  Mda.    Slnca  thli 
In  not  tha  naln  thruat  of  thla  raaaarchi  wa  can  only  maka  a  baglnnlng 
at  auch  analyala.    But  wa  can  opan  up  aoaai  laauaa  and  aui!K«it  ncm 
hypothaaaa  for  furthar  axploratlon. 

Our  concarn  hara  la  why  aavaral  raadara  will  maka  tha  aaow 
ndacua  at  tha  aaM  point  In  tha  taxt  and  why  aoiaa  aantancaa  ara  loadad 
with  mlacuaa  whlla  othara  hardly  produca  any. 


Mliiciia  Praquancy  M«»fiauraa 

Savaral  qiiantltativa  maaauraa  of  miacua  fraquancy  hava  baan  uaad 
In  ordar  to  i^ain  furthar  Inalght  Into  whara  and  why  mlacuaa  cluatar. 
For  aach  aantanca  of  tha  atandard  atorlaa  uaad  In  thla  study »  tha 
folluwlni;  waa  computad: 

1.  NISCS  -  tha  total  numbar  of  mlacuaa  producad 

2.  HFWD  -  Hlacuea  par  word.    Thla  meaaura  allowa  for  a  compar  live 

analyala  of  miacua  frequency  for  aantancea  of  va.}l  g  word 
lengtha* 

3.  HPWPR  -  Hlacuaa  par  word  per  reader.    Thla  would  be  tht  n  »^  t  use- 

ful figure  for  comparison  acroas  atudlas  with  different 
lumbers  of  subjects. 


Linguistic  Complexity 

In  addition  to  tha  above  calculations ,  tha  syntactic  complexity 
of  each  sentence  was  analyzed  through  tha  use  of  the    Schmidt- \lttel 
Linguistic  Complexity  Scale/'    This  scale  is  weighted  to  includ^^ 
points  for  Operations /'the  term  plven  to  the  manipulations  or  move- 
ments .occurring  In  measuring  syntactic  complexity  to  operationalixe 
the  process  numerically''  (Schnddt»  Klttel).    Tha  number  of  total 
operations  per  sentence  ie  ttten  divided  by  the  number  of  words  per 
sentence,  thereby  yielding  the  Linguistic  Complexity  Ratio,  The 
cofnplerity  scale  reflects  such  structural  elements  as  eUSorated 
phraser  and  clauses,  unusual  word  order  ( proposing  or  postp-^sing). 


4-16 


iifHinu^l  «  d  v«ri»d  vuc«buUiry,  •naphorir  utruclunii.  and  th<i  i»vt«int 
til  whtrh  «iirf«€;ip  «rrMtur«  tf»tiUti  i^w  d##p  itructuri*.    Thouith  it 
incliid0«  9kom  MfMntte  factorn,  It  prtiMirily  fcicuMH  on  «ynt«ct4e  ecM- 


t>i>vr«t  i<.*fni  unit  Hincu^  Trt^j  »f»ncy 

i^nraiun  corr#Utton  <*oittficl«ntji  wi»ro  computed  to  Ain^sii  th#  r^lii- 
tiuniihtp  •inont;  the  fullowlnit  v«rlabU«: 

ii«*nt«nc«  Untfth  In  wordi  (WORDS) 
ruimb«r  of  ml«cu««  per  fMint«nco  (MISCS) 
mincuoii  p»r  i#ord  (MPWP) 
mtHcuiJn  \Hir  word  per  r««diir  (MPWPR) 
opifratforr  ?Mir  Mntenco  (OPCRS) 

ot>iyr«t  iunf»  ptr  word,  or  the  Syntactic  CompUiClty  Ratic  (onvo) 

Tiblir         pr^neutn  th«  itttnificAra  caar<»lation«  found  httt%M»0i) 
tht«iii.*  variatHna  for  the  three  utenderJ  ntorlee  reed  by  thn  «ub1ect«. 


Table  4-5 
Cuiiiplexlty  and  Hlacue  Frequency 


Story                 Story  Story 
m4»  #5l^»  t|53*»» 


MISCS  X  WORDS 

r  =  .6224 
fl  »  .001 

r  =  .8091 
8  '  .001 

r  «  .6923 
8  =  .001 

OPCRS  X  WORDS 

r  -  .9304 
8  =  .001 

r  =  .0'.42 
8  =  .001 

r  =  .9464 
8  =  .001 

MISCS  X  OPERS 

r  -  .6720 
8  =  .001 

r  -  .8141 
8  =  .001 

r  =  .7614 
8  =  .001 

OPPWD  X  MWD 

r  =  .2673 
8  =  .006 

r  =  .2264 
8  =  .003 

r  =  .3756 
8  =  .001 

OPPWD  X  MPW'R 

r  =  .2672 
s  =  .006 

r  =  .2311 
8  =  .002 

r  =  .3798 
8  =  .001 

WORDS  X  MWPR 

NS 

NS 

NS 

*    Kttten  Jones 

**  Freddie  Miller,  Scientist 

***My  Brother  Is  A  Genius 
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A  v#ry  hliih  pailtivt  oerr«Utlen»  utiinlfieant  at  th#  .001  Uvul. 
fHAtu  biii^tn  th#  nunbwr  of  op«ratlcm«  (OFCilB)  and  atntunen  lannth 
(WUI108).    Ttw  iimnw  tha  aanttne«i  tha  graatar  tha  Itngulatlr  ocMtplavlty, 
acconUrm  la  tha  Sohwtd^-Klttal  ooaputatlon.    Slnca  a  taodarata  oorraU- 
tlun  MM  aUo  found  bat>4aan  total  nantNir  of  laiacuaa  (MI8CS)  and  aarv- 
tttnca  lariKth  (MOHM),  tt  la  nut  aurprlalnn  that  a  allnhtly  hlghar 
isiliinlf leant  ralatlonahin  alao  asdata  batMan  oparatlona  (OfERS)  and 
miMcua  fratiaancy  (NISCS).    HoMvari  whan  fraquancy  of  oparatlona 
(OPTVD)  ard  litaruaa  (NMD)  ara  adjuatad  for  aantanca  langth,  tha  poat- 
tlv0  raUtionahtp  batwaan  oparatlona  and  slacuaa  la  alfinlflcant  but 
mitda^t  (.39  to  .an).    Thta  Indleataa  that  tha  ralattonahtp  batwaan 
mliicua  frt>quancy  (NISC8)  and  oparatlona  (OPRM)  la  Mra  a  raault  of 
aantanca  Unftth  than  tha  coaiplajclty  ratio  Itaalf.    Thara  la  no  alfini- 
f leant  eorraUtlon  batvaan  «lacuaa  par  word  par  raadar  (Hf%.1()  and 
fiitnt^net*  lanitth  (WORDS). 

SttnttmcitM  Pruduclnit  Hluh  Numbar  of  HPWPR 

Tabl«9  4-6  prvaanta  tha  aantancaa  aalactad  from  «ar?h  atury  which 
rf^Multad  In  tha  hlfthaiit  rata  of  mlacuaa  oar  won!  par  raadar  for  that 
Htury,    Thin  numbar  aa  wall  aa  t^  word  langth  and  oparation  ratio  for 
i*ach  aantvncif  haa  baan  llatad. 


S«nt«m!«ii  with  Mi|ih«it  Ht««u»  IUt«» 


NiMttr 

S«nttnc« 

nmm* 

II 

% 

A  on 

« 

U 

"rhllonophlcar  I  shouted. 

3 

4.33 

.301 

S3 

26 

Sitm/yt  itrfn|[y,  •trofifi  or 
poMrful. 

S 

6.00 

.425 

5.1 

211 

* 

*'SUtKh,  snow,  sciak,  iocl«t] 
voi  vvRi  ^Oiniffr  f  HOST oumi  1 
io«p,  atonal  »o«k|  aurvivt^ 

'  11 

6.72 

.477 

53 

167 

Thmrm  mn  gUrim  spot- 
llghtii  and  ficKidlifhta  and 
cablaa  rtggad  up  avary^ihara^ 

11 

4.81 

.369 

53 

118 

''S^y  da'\  Nr.  Bamaby 

V  n  Uv  ^  i  vfi  t 

5 

3.60 

.319 

Stor^ 

3.  76 

.123 

5l«* 

5 

'*You*va  wr«ckad  that  dollT* 
•ha  awlalt-ad. 

6 

5. SO 

.275 

51  i 

66 

Nr.  NllLar  alghad. 

3 

2.33 

..102 

51 

22 

Aftar  tha  cut  In  hla  allow-* 
anca»  rraddla*a  ehasiatry 
axparlaanta  narrowad  to 
thoaa  aafaly  outllnad  In  a 
library  book. 

la 

4.44 

.240 

51 

73 

"In  tha  hall  cloaat^  cama 
Cllsabath*a  taarful  r^ply. 

8 

4.87 

.305 

51 

HO 

Hia  alatar'a  crien  grew 
louder. 

5 

4.60 

275 

51 

134 

Such  quick  thinking 

3 

5.66 

.302 

Story 

3.79 

.113 

•    Hy  Brother  Is  A  C«nfufi 
Freddie  Mlll.r.  Scientist 


TibU  4-« 


(C«iit'd) 


• 

44  • 

Thwm  uro  haMbalUi,  iMtH, 
Mirionttttt  dolli,  and  bin 
balloonii"  Mid  Fftnny. 

U 

4.M 

.320 

44 

l6 

"N«rlnn«tt«  dolU"  t«cUt«>< 

4 

3.75 

.420 

44 

41 

Hw  printed  thim  upatalr*  In 
nU  dark  ro<«. 

7 

4.2fl 

.330 

44 

54 

"How  cUtmr  It  u:*' 

4 

4.25 

.340 

44 

76 

Th«  JudiOM  UuKh«d. 

5 

7.53 

.340 

Story  iw«n« 

3.40 

lot 


«t0ry  ,  «  nyirtMir  of  iwntoflmii  tfe  fktl  btlow  Ytw  WNin.  Both  th» 
OTfir*  and  th»  Mnf«t)««  iMitha  within  —th  itory  vttry  eoMit4#r«hly. 

MM  ratio  of  MNPR  for  tho  thrM  •torUt  aro  tlvlUr.  How»vtr, 
<n  o««p«rfiii  tht  Mfitmeoa  withlfi  Moh  itorv,  ««  find  that  tho  ml«ct#4 
4ontmie««  In  story  ft  I  do  not  produeo  m  high  ■  fwto  of  NPMVR  thoto 
in  tho  othor  two  •torit*.    In  f^i,  «toiy  fts  had  novorai  aoro  aoo- 
tvnooa  that  prodi'dod  HMTR  that  eoaparo  to  tha  hlahatt  on  atory  II. 
Ml  oan  only  conoluda  that  tha  t  aana  do  not  rovoal  tha  full  atory  and 
that  atyl'ttle  dlffltraneaa  aay.  In  ftet.  ha  lovolvad.    Bats  |>raaantod 
•*lfia«dwr«  Indleatai  that  atoiy  fts  la  not  a  hardor  tiah  for  alirth. 
«radar0  than  at««ry  ftl  la  fbr  fourth  gradara. 

Ranulta  ftwa  tha  data  praaantad  ftn  both  Tahlaa       and  4-6  ladt- 
(?at«  that  •iM'uo  fra()aancy  la  not  «l«ply  a  funetlon  t»f  afthar  aantano* 
length  or  linfuliitte  cMiplaKity  (aa  aaaaurad  by  tha  tehaldt-Klttjl 
ScaU?     Tor  Inatanoa,  ftv«  of  tha  aaotimcaa  with  highaat  HiWR  eoo- 
mi»t  of  only  3  worda.    Thl«  la  lupartant  to  nota,  aa  aantaoca  Ungtii 
U  oftan  a  aaln  CMoafdaratlon  In  aaaaaalng  raadabillty,  dua  In  part 
t«  tha  r«Utlonahlp  baUavad  to  axlat  batwaaq  aantanea  la».tth  and 
llnituliitle  c«i«plaxlty.    tlw  axlstanca  of  thta  ralatlooahl|  hat  baan 
Muppurtad  by  our  data  (aaa  Tabla  4-8).    Howavar,  whIU  Unguiatic  coi^ 
p laxity  doaa  aaa«  to  b«  a  factor  In  alaciia  fraquancy  for  aow  aantancaa. 
It  la  not.alona,  a  raUabla  pradlctor  of  difficulty      ahown  by  «iacja 
fri»<]iN»ncy. 

Hl#cua  fraquancy  cannot  ba  axplatnad  aolaly  by  f«ctora  ralatad  to 
ttw  wrlttan  Unguaga  ancodad  by  tha  author.    Thta  Is  cooalatant  with 
our  thaor*tlcal  baaa«ln  that  raading  la  viawad  aa  an  Intaraction 
b«t%aM»n  tha  author  and  tha  raadar;  a  co— unicaticn  oroeaaa.  Raadarii 
ara  activ*  particlpanta  In  thia  prucaaa,  wno  utlLlaa  thair  kaowladgt 
of  Unguaga,  thair  paat  ai^Haneaa,  background  and  concapta  In  ordar 
to  Mka  pradlctiona  about  tha  waning  and  atructura  of  tha  taxt.  It 
follown  than,  that  tha  cloaar  tha  author' a  aiq>ariancaa,  Languaga  and 
concapta  ara  to  thoaa  of  tha  raadar,  tha  aora  affactlva  tha  coanuni- 
catlon.    Niacuaa  will  occur  whan  cartain  laxlcal  lta«#,  qmtaettc 
••trucrun**,  c«>ncapta  or  9V9nt»  Introducad  in  tha  ttory  ara  unaxpactad, 
un familiar  or  in  ao«a  othar  wgy  difficult  for  tha  raadar  to  pradict. 
Th«r«fora,  in  ordar  to  fully  undaratand  tha  factora  contributing  to 
olacua  fraquancy .wa  auat  cooald«nr  tha  wrlttan  taxt  in  ra lation  to, 
and  not  aaparata  froai,  tha  raading  procaaa  itaalf.    Wt  aua*  analysa 
what  aakaa  thaaa  aantancaa  with  tha  highaat  rata  of  NWPR  difficult 
for  r*ad0r»  of  varying  liiigulatic  and  cultural  backgrounda  to  pradict. 


tiumi  IfifiMrwifl^n  t^l  ^tw  r#ajir  Ma  out  tt>  ffifwiUtt  (intfl«tl^. 

tUm  ctf  iht  itoriti  Aurf  thm  mim^^  j^oduMd  tndte«f«  ttuit  tktrt  am 
fH«ii#  ur  (Vni  ^iint#«tu«l  eutii  i4ileh  tlw  riMMltr  «<y  atlltw  In  or4«r  fi> 
t»r#4li.t  i#K«t  Itt  to  foUm*.    It  mw  atuci  m)t#d  ni«t  ttittt  wnt#«ic#ii  mrv 
nil«tlv«ly  iliplt  v^TurtiirM  M^h  foniUtlnf  of  tHr##  wordi.    In  itury 
Mnt#n^#i  •  Md'  U  both  pttidyot  hUh  MPIIfll.    TH»  fl«nt«no#i  artt 

ft«int#nci»  U  «  **niiloiMipHlcal!**  I  ahoutod* 

tUAh  thaaa  tantoncaa  ihar«»  tha  aam  lyntactlc  utryctura  and  contain 
iH9  i^rd  **l1)itfHHiphtear,    Dlroctly  pracodtng  nantanca       tha  raadar 
in  tnforwd  that  tha  Mln  aharactar  %rtU  ba  chooatng,  at  random,  a 
Mftrd  to  raad  fro*  tha  dictionary.    THirraforOi  tha  only  coat  tna  raadar 
Han  avaiUbla  ara  uia  iraphophonic  cuaa.    Tha  yraMatlcal  utructuro 
u'Cpr»  Itttia  ai^ortt  In  that  aiy  fora  cUaa  of  worda  could  fit  aa 
mil  Into  tha  «antanca  a  lot  which  **phlloaophlcar  fllla.    Tha  fora 
r^Ui&#  of  tha  i^rd  would  alao  ba  of  llttla  conaaouanca  to  tha  aaanlnit 
Mf  tha  itury  In  ganatal.    Thua,  tha  alacuaa  produead  conaiit  althar 
«»r  noo-worda  with  high  ftraphlr  and  phona«tc  al«iUrlty  to  tha  ER«  or 
c«U«ilrna.    Saittanc*  14  followa  a  ^'daflnltlon"  of  phlloaophlcals 

^hfMtii  caliinaaa  and  cooraaa  In  tha  faca  of  111  fortuna.     It  la 
hifiYily  ^uaatlonabla  that  thU  can  ba  ragardad  aa  a  daflnltlon  of 
r^hUoaotiihtcal     at  all.    Tha  high  nuater  wf  iiiacua#  fbr  gantanca  U 
indlcata  tnat  for  tha  chtldran  raadinf  thla  atory,  tha  dafloitlor» 
affar«  no  furthar  cuaa. 

Santanra  76  -  **T1ia  Jjudgaa  laughad'*  -  In  Story  U  It  anothar 
aMffpla  of  tHw>aa  high  NWm  aantancaa  for  which  thara  ara  faw  auppor- 
tlng  contairtiial  cuaa     Thia  aantanca  hait  an  OPM  ratio  of  2.3St  falling 
bmlim  tha  atory  avaraga  of  3.40.    Tha  aajority  of  aiacuaa  for  thla 
«antanca  Involva  tha  word  '*Jitdgaa**.    In  analyalng  tha  praapding  atory 
ItrMt*  It  bacoMa  avldafit  that  thara  la  a  auddan  changa  In  tatting, 
txm,  aaquanca,  and  charactara  without  a  claar  tranaltlon  by  tha 
author.    It  auat  ba  I nf arrad  by  tha  rm^mr  that  thara  la  a  ahlft  Into 
a  futura  tlw  pariod»  that  a  cuntaat  Judging  ia  now  In  prograaa  and 
r^at  thar^  ar«*  judga^  Involvad  In  tK«»  acinar! o.    furthamor*,  btaad  or 
rhltdntn'i*  <>icparlancaa  with  court  roc*  acanaa  on  TV^  ate.  ,  It  t#ould  ba 
i<»i*.ral  to  aaaina  that  ona  judga  would  ba  Inrvckvad  In  thm  contant* 
In  fact»  aoat  4^  tha  al^uaa  ara  nubatitutlona  of  a  alngalar  fona  for 
tha  plural  foni  of  Judaa.    Othar  nljcuta  Includa  noiwword  tubatltutlonat 
and  ayotactlcally  and  aaaantica  1  ly  unaccaptabla  0ubatltuttona«  Thus^ 
a  lack  of  cootaictual  auppwt  for  pradlcting  particular  laideal  Itamit 
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structures  or  evants  In  a  stoiy  can,  in  and  of  Itself  and  In  conjunc- 
tion with  other  factors  (discussed  later),  be  a  source  of  high  MPWPR. 

Unfamiliar  or  Unusual  Lexical  Items 

In  the  examples  above,  one  might  argue  that  "hard"  words  caused 
the  difficulties.    One  must  consider,  however,  v^aen  such  difficult 
lexical  items  cause  problems.    Those  we  have  cited  had  little  contex- 
tual support. 

Several  sentences  generating  high  MPWPR  do  include  a  lexical 
item  which  accounts  for  a  great  many  of  the  miscues  for  those  sentences. 

A  lexical  item  can  be  difficult  for  various  reasons,  ranging  from 
position  in  a  particular  syntactic  structure  to  the  frequency  with  which 
it  occurs  in  the  reader* s  linguistic  environment.    A  lexical  item  may 
rarely  occur  in  a  reader's  environment  if  it  is  a  technical  term  or 
part  of  a  specialized  vocabulaiy  for  a  particular  field  of  study. 
Oftentimes  one  lexical  item  can  have  several  general  meanings  as  well 
as  a  technical  meaning,  and  may  be  interpreted  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
depending  upon  the  reader's  knowledge,  background  and  concepts.  The 
problem  is  much  more  complicated  than  sinply  knowing  or  not  knowing 
the  word. 

In  story  44,  sentence  15,  is  "There  are  baseballs,  bats,  marionette 
dolls,  and  big  balloons"  said  Pbnny.    The  lexical  Item,  marionette, 
generates  a  great  many  miscues.    This  word  also  occurs  in  sentence  16, 
"Marionette  dolls!"  exclaimed  Sue,  which  again  generates  ^  high  number 
of  MPWPR. 

The  word  marionette  is  a  specialized  term  for  a  particular  kind  of 
puppet;  one  operated  by  the  manipulation  of  stringfe.    The  word  puppet 
is  probably  a  more  highly  femiliar  and  all-encompassing  term  used  by 
those  without  a  specialized  knowledge  of  thi^  art  form.    It  is  interesting 
however,  to  note  that  the  miscues  involving  marionette  in  sentence  IS 
are  qualitatively  different  from  those  produced  for  the  same  word  in 
sentence  16.  ^ 

Substitutions  for  marionette  in  sentence  IS  are  generally  seraan- 
tically  and  syntactically  acceptable  such  as  more  dolls,  other  dolls, 
Mattel  doll,  marching  dolls.    The  same  readers,  however,  often  move  to 
either  non-word  substitutions  such  as  $monching  dolls, $mahale  dolls, 
or  omissions  for  marionette  dolls  in  sentence  16.    This  change  in 
raiscue  quality  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  sentence  15  provides  a 
conce^^tual  and  syntactic  framework  which  the  reader  can  utilize  for 
prediction, while  sentence  16  does  not.    One  reader  made  particular  use 
of  the  conceptual  framework  of  sentence  15  to  produce  mitts  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  marionette,  which  follows  baseballs  and  bats. 
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Other  mlscues  in  sentence  IS  include  such  substitutions  as  basket- 
balls for  baseballs  and  the  treatment  of  , , , baseballs,  bats, . .  as  one 
unit  (a  very  common  unit)  —  baseball  bats>    Other  miscues  in  sentence 
16  generally  involve  exclaimed,  a  term  rarely,  if  ever,  used  in  oral 
language.    Explained  is  a  frequent  substitution. 

Sentence  48  in  story  44  -  He  printed  them  upstairs  in  his  darkroom  - 
represents  an  example  of  a  sentence  which  utilizes  common  words  with 
technical  meanings.     In  this  case,  a  knowledge  of  photography,  as  well 
as  a  conceptual  framework  for  film  development  and  photographic  pro- 
cessing, is  a  prerequisite  to  the  interpretation  that  the  author  most 
likely  had  in  mind.    This  more  technical  interpretation  of  the  sentence 
is,  however,  made  even  less  predictable  due  to  the  text  directly  pre- 
ceding this  sentence:    Mr.  Jones  finished  the  pictures  himself.  Note 
that  the  word  picture ,  rather  than  photograph,  is  used  here  and  through- 
out the  story.    Although  there  is  mention  of  camera  and  the  taking  of 
pictures  throuj^hout  the  story,  the  concept  of  finishing  the  pictures  in 
terms  of  photography  may  be  quite  alien  to  the  reader.    Many  miscues 
consisted  of  substituting  the  word  painted  for  printed ,  indicating 
that  the  reader  conceptualized  finishing  the  picture,  in  this  context, 
in  terms  of  their  own  experiences  of  finishing  pictures:    with  paint  or 
crayons.    The  high  graphic  similarity  between  print  and  paint  woula 
support  this  prediction.    As  would  be  expected,  darkroom,  here  referring 
to  the  room  in  which  developing  and  finishing  takes  place ,  was  frequently 
processed  by  the  readers  as  2  words  -  dark  room,  consisting  of  an 
adjective  and  noun.    Clearly,  the  readers  are  constructing  a  meaning 
for  this  sentence  which  is  appropriate  to  their  knowledge,  concepts 
and  experiences.     In  this  case,  however,  the  author  presupposes  know- 
iediie  and  experienci?s  that  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  readers. 


Syntax 

The  siji^ni  ficance  of  syntax  has  been  considered  in  the  development 
of  some  readability  formulas.    Those  such  as  the  Dawkins,  Botel  and 
Cranowsky  Syntactic  Complexity  Formula,  (19  73)  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  in  regard  to  syntax,  the  more  complex  the  syntax  (the  number 
of  deletions,  postposing,    fronting,  etc. )  the  more  difficult  the 
readability.    Although  this  does  seem  to  be  a  factor  in  causing  high 
MPWPR  in  some  cases,  syntactic  factors  other  than  complexity  may  con- 
tribute to  the  miscue  frequency.    Analysis  ^  "  the  sentences  generating 
high  MPWPR  in  this  study  reveal  several  such  syntactic  features. 

Weak  Syntactic  Structure 

To  ^et  to  meaning;  readers  predict  the  syntactic  structure  based 
OM  their  knc)WlRd^e  of  the  language.     The  princess  o  f  construct!  ng 
meaning  also  requires  using  syntactic  pattorns  to  confirm  and  correct 
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prior  predictions.    When  the  syntactic  structure  is  not  easily  pre- 
dicted or  recognized  or  no  synta<^.tlc  structure  is  available  at  all, 
readers  must  rely  more  heavily  on  other  cuing  systems  such  as  the 
grapho* phonic. 

Sentence  211  in  story  S3  is  a  good  example  of  sucN  a  case.  The 
sentence**  is  simply  a  list  of  words  read  in  alphabetical  order  from 
a  dictionary:    Sleigh,  snow,  soak,  society,  soften,  soliler,  sorrowful, 
soap,  stomy,  stroke^  survive. . .    There  Is  no  syntactic  structure  at 
all:  each  word  Ls  a  separate  entity.    There  Is  no  syntactic  or  semantic 
context,  so  only  word  identification  strategies  are  utilized  by  the 
reader.    The  words  in  this  sentence  are  completely  random  within  the 
limitations  that  they  begin  with  the  Initial  consonant  s.  Unlike 
sentence  15  in  story  44  -"There  are  baseballs,  bat3,  marionette  dolls, 
and  big  balloons'*  said  Penny  -  there  Is  not  even  a  conceptual  frame- 
work within  which  the  Items  listed  fall.    There  Is  neither  a  concep- 
tual nor  syntactic  relationship  between  any  of  the  words  listed  in 
this  sentence. 

The  mlscues  on  sentence  211  were  generally  substitutions  of  non- 
words  and  real  words,  most  of  which  begin  with  the  Initial  consonant^. 
Exceptions  to  this  are  substitutions  such  as    often  for  soften  and 
drove  for  stroke.    The  sentence  was  generally  read  with  the  intonation 
that  one  might  -expect  to  use  when  reading  a  list  of  words.  However, 
the  high  number  of  MPWPR  (4.77  -  the  second  highest  for  all  sentences 
in  the  study)  indicates  that  this  type  of  sentence,  which  }3cks  many 
of  the  cuing  systems  normally  present  in  written  laiguage,  is  parti- 
cularly difficult  to  read.    The  cue  systems  of  language  support  each 
other  for  the  reader. 


Predictability  and  Syntactic  Structures 

Readers  must  predict  syntactic  structures  well  before  they  have 
read  all  the  words  in  them. 

In  many  structures  the  first  word  of  the  sentence  provides  reli- 
able and  Important  information  about  the  total  sentence  and  Is  a  good 
source  of  prediction  for  readers.    For  instance.  If  why  Is  the  first 
word  of  a  sentence,  readers  have  little  risk  In  assuming  that  the 
structure  will  be  an  interogative.    Based  on  readers*  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  interogatlves  In  English,  they  may  also  predict  other 
more  specific  features  of  the  sentence;  for  example  that  the  word 
following  why  will  probably  be  either  a  modal,  have  or  be.  Likewise, 
in  sentence  54  of  story  44,  How  clear  it  is,  readers  who  use  the  first 
word  to  predict  a  question  will  most  likely  expect  the  features  of  an 
Interogative  sentence.    How,  of  course,  often  serves  the  function  of 
question  marker  accompanied  by  an  inversion  of  the  subject  and  auxil- 
iary.   However,  this  sentence  turns  out  not  to  be  an  interogative  but 
an  active,  declarative  exclamation  of  a  rather  peculiar  type.  (Compare 
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It  is  80  clear. )    Thus,  as  we  would  expect,  many  of  the  mlscues  Involve 
either  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  It  is,  resulting  In  Is  It,  and  thereby 
following  through  the  prediction  of  an  interogative,  or  omissions  of 
it,  followed  by  a  regression  to  correct  after  J^.    In  addition,  many 
readers  substitute  othpr  adjectives  such  as  clean  and  clever  for  clear, 
resulting  in  syntactically  acceptable  structures. 

These  raiscues  indicate  that  readers  are  using  their  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  English  sentences  to  make  logical  predictions  con- 
cerning the  syntactic  features    of  the  sentences  they  read. 

Stylized  Syntax 

The  manipulation  of  syntactic  form  is  a  common  means  by  which 
authors  can  create  and  express  their  own  literary  style.    While  the 
resulting  stylized  structures  may  be  aesthetically  pleasing  to  the 
author  and  the  readers,  conceptual  and  linguistic  predictability  is 
often  sacrificed  in  the  process. 

Several  sentences  in  this  study  which  generated  high  MPWPR  fall 
within  this  category.    They  are  generally  literary  structures  which 
may  be  difficult  for  children  to  predict.    For  instance,  sev  con- 
tain metaphors  which  violate  lexical  insertion  rules  by  comb, 
inanimate  nouns  with  verbs  which  normally  require  animate  subjects, 
such  as  the  verb  came  with  the  noun  reply.    Others  contain  intransi- 
tive verbs  such  as  chuckle,  used  in  a  transitive  sense  as  a  dialogue 
carrier.    Children's  raiscues  are  evidence  of  their  attempts  to  con- 
struct meaningful  syntactic  structures  consistent  with  the  story 
content. 

Sentence  73  of  story  51  -"In  the  hall  closet"  came  Elizabeth^ s 
tearful  reply  -  contains  several  literary  features  which  make  this 
sentence  conceptually  and  linguistically  hard  to  predict  and  compre- 
hend.   The  verb  came,  for  instance,  serves  2  functions  in  this  sentence: 
1)  Elizabeth  replied  by  saying  "(I  ap)  In  the  hall  closet";  2)  The 
reply  came  from  the  hall  closet.    In  addition,  the  use  of  tearful  to 
modiiy  the  noun  reply  is,  of  course,  a  metaphoric  device:  Literally, 
the  "reply  was  full  of  tears",  but  meaning  she  replie<^  tearfully. 

The  miscues  for  this  sentence  indicate  the  readers'  often  success- 
ful efforts  in  breaking  through  the  surface  structure  to  discover  the 
deep  structure  and  the  logical  relationships  underlying  the  lexical 
items.     For  instance,  several  miscues  involve  a  substitution  at  the 
word  level ,  (and  insertion  of  a  suffix  at  the  morphemic  level)  of 
tecurfuLly  for  tear ful.    These  raiscues  accurately  reflect  the  deep 
structure  relationships  of  Elizabeth  replied  tearfully,  in  which  tear- 
fully is  an  adverb  modifying  Elizabeth's  act  of  replying.    These  mis- 
rues  result  in  structures  such  as  came  Elizabeth's  tearfully  replied 
and  came  Elizabeth  tearfully  reply. 
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Other  nlscjes  for  this  sentence  involve  the  substitution  of 
Elizabeth  for  Elizabeth's,  thereby  making  Elizabeth  the  subject  of 
caisey  a  more  pre<^ictable  logical  subject  for  the  verb  came  than  a 
reply* 

Sentence  80  of  story  51  is  another  example  of  how  stylistic 
fe&tures  can  cause  complexity.    The  majority  of  mlscues  for  the  sen- 
tence, His  sister^ s  cries  grew  louder,  involve  the  possessive  sister^ s 
cries  in  relation  to  the  verb  grew.    It's  important  to  note  that  the 
word  cries  can  be  a  verb  in  the  sense  of  weeping  or  it  can  be  either  a 
verb  or  noun  in  the  sense  of  calling  out.    This  sentence  contains  the 
latter  sense  of  cry  as  a  plural  noun.    However,  in  the  previous  context 
the  reader  is  told  that  Elizabeth  is  indeed  weeping,  thus  making  the 
weepings  sense  of  cry  highly  predictable.    The  mlscues  clearly  Indicate 
that  this  is  true.    A  great  many  mlscues  delete  the  possessive  J^s  from 
sister^ s,  transforming  his  sister' s  cries  into  his  sister  cries  or  cried, 
in  which  sister  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  cries  or  cried,    xnus,  cries 
takes  on  the  sense  of  weeping,  and  is  in  accord  with  the  story  line. 
Several  readers  then  omit  grew  which  would  conflict  with  his  sister 
cries,  thus  producing  his  sister  cries  (or  cried)  louder.  Others 
regress  to  correct  at  this  point,  or  leave  the  structure  as  a  syntac- 
tically and  semantically  unacceptable  sentence. 

Sentence  118  in  story  53  is  ^Say  da",  Mr.  Barnaby  chuckled.  It 
exemplifies  a  widely  used  stylistic  feature  found  in  children's  liter- 
ature.    In  attempting  to  avoid  repetitive  use  of  "said'*,  "answered'*  or 
"replied",  many  authors  use  such  constructions  as  laughed  Bob^  cried 
Mary.  Jim  giggled  or,  in  this  sentence,  Mr.  Barnaby  chuckled.  The 
word  chuckleaT "if  ever  encountered  in  oral  language,  would  probably 
be  used  as  an  intransitive  verb.    In  this  sentence,  however,  it  is 
used  as  a  transitive  verb  with  "Say  da"  as  its  object.    In  addition  to 
this,  the  quote  itself  "say  da"  is  unusual  in  the  sense  that  a  non-word 
is  used  as  object  of  an  Imperative  verb  with  the  subject  deleted  so 
that  it  must  be  inferred  by  the  reader. 

The  mlscues  for  this  sentence  indicate  that  many  readers  processed 
it  as  an  interjection  rather  than  an  imperative,  inserting  a  comma 
after  say,  resulting  in  say,  da  with  intonation  similar  to    Say .  John . 
how  is  Mary?     Several  readers  also  substituted  a  real  word,  either 
dad  or  daddy  for  da,  a  logical  prediction  based  on  what  is  nor- 
mally found  in  written  language.    Another  observation  biised  on  the 
mlscues  for  this  sentence  is  that  the  one  sentence  was  processed  by 
many  readers  as  2  separate  sentences,  in  which  Mr.  Barnaby  has  not 
uttered  the  command  Say  da.    In  other  words,  the  intonational  pattern 
suggests  that  a  period  was  inserted  to  produce  Say  da.    Mr.  Barnaby 
chuckled.    Say  da.  in  this  case,  is  not  the  object  of  chuckled^  but"" 
rather,  chuckled  is  interpreted  as  an  intransitive  verbl 
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It  seems  clear  ^at  the  author's  sty] i sties  have  contributed  to 
linguistic  and  conceptual  complexity  as  reflected  In  the  reader* s 
mlscues. 


Complex  Syntactic  Structure 

Sometimes  as  our  correLdtlons  Indicated,  mlscues  do  reflect  sheer 
syntactic  complexity  in  the  sense  mentioned  earlier  In  this  section; 
that  Is,  having  undergone  various  transformations  such  as  preposlng, 
eiipsea,  fronting,  relative  clause  deletion,  etc.    Sentence  22  of  story 
51  is  After  the  cut  li  his  allowance,  Freddie ^s  chemistry  experitaents 
narrojj^d  to  those  safely  outlined  In  a  library  bookT    It  contains 
several  complex  features  which  are  reflected  in  the  mlscues  of  the 
readers. 

The  sentence  begins  with  a  left  branching  dependent  clause  with  a 
complicated  surface  structure  with  the  predicate  deleted  (the  cut  in 
his  allowance  was  made).    The  pronoun  his  within  this  clause  is  cc^refer- 
ential  with  the  proper  noun  Freddie,  which  occurs  as  the  subject  noan 
in  the  following  independent  clause.    The  pronoun  those,  which  occurs 
in  the  pPeposlHonal  phrase  following  the  main  clause  verb  phrase, 
refers  ambiguously  to  either  the  types  or  numbers  of  chemistry  experi- 
ments Or  the  actual  chemistry  experiments  themselves.    Following  those 
is  ^  i^educed  relative  of  the  underlying  structure  those  (which  were) 
sa^^. with  which  were  deleted.    The  use  of  the  term    safely  out-- 
Tingq  Is  misleading  in  that  it  actually  refers  to  safe  experiments  which 
werej^tlined. .  T^»is  entire  clause  is  in  the  passive  with  the  agent 
deieti^^ 

The  points  at  which  mlscues  cluster  in  this  sentence  indicate  which 
features  might  be  most  complex  or  most  syntactically  ambiguous.  Many 
of  the  niscues  involve  the  first  c?ause  of  the  sentence.    The  noun 
phrase  the  cut  is  changed  frequently  to.  either  he  cut  or  they  cut, 
resulting  in  a  subject  and  verb  in  place  of  the  deleted  one.    The  cut 
in  the  text  is,  of  course,  a  noroinalization  of  a  verb  phrase  from  seme- 
onejgut  hi  a  allowance.  , 

His  allowance  is  replaced  frequently  by  the  allowance^  which,  of 
course",  loses  tlie  co-referentiality  of  his  with  Freddie.    It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  a  causal  relationship  between  Freddie *s  previous 
exp^riiuents  di  scussed  in  the  story  and  the  cut  in  his  allowance  by 
Freddie ^8  mother  as  punishment  must  be  inferred  simply  from  the  phrase 
after  the  cut  in  his  allowance.    The  mlscues  of  they^  cut  or  he  cut  for 
'tFe  ciit  indicate  that  the  reader  has  not  inferred  that  Freddie's  mother 
Tfl^tKe^one  responsible  for  cutting  Freddie* s  allowance.    The  mlscues 
of  the  allowance  for  his  allowance  suggests  that  the  readers  may  not 
be  a^^e  of  whose  allowance  is  being  cut.    Thus,  this  prepositional 
phrase,  ^jth  a  pro- form  whose  reference  is  not  iraniedlately  dlscernable. 
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is  quite  complex  and  lne;q> licit.    In  addltlcn,  the  causal  relationship 
which  underlies  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  is  not  explicitly  and 
clearly  stated. 

The  subject  noun  phrase  in  the  main  clause  begins  with  the  posses- 
sive form  of  Freddie* 8.  Many  readers ,  expecting  the  subject  noun  to  be 
the  first  wd  In  the  phrase  substitute  Freddie  for  Freddie* s,  and  then 
expect  cherklatxy  to  be  a  verb. 

In  the  reduced  relative  clause  preceded  by  those ,  many  readers 
turn  the  structure  into  those  safety. . >  in  %rfiich  those  is  a  determiner 
and  safety  is  an  adjective.    Either  the  reduced  relative  clau.ie  is  not 
assigned  by  the  reader  or  the  complexity  mentioned  earlier  conceming 
safely  outlined  has  contributed  to  the  construction  of  these  mlscues. 

The  analysis  of  this  sentence  seems  to  Indicate  that  the  syntactic 
features  which  are  often  considered  linguistically  complex  as  a  result 
of  various  trans formations ,  can,  in  fact,  generate  a  large  number  of 
mlscues.    The  mlscues  provide  us  with  insights  ^.nto  the  ways  in  which 
these  syntactic  features  interact  wit'  readers'  predictions  and  expec- 
tations, and  the  extent  to  which  relationships  in  the  story  are  clearly 
expressed  by  the  surface  srructure  representations. 


Coir  .nation  of  Factors 

This  category  includes  those  sentences  in  which  combinations  of 
the  factors  previously  outlined  contribute  to  the  high  miscue  frequency. 
In  other  words,  these  sentences  can  have  unusual  lexlcrl  items,  a  lack 
of  contextual  support,  in  addition  to  various  other  features. 

Sentence  26  of  story  53:    Sinewy:     stringy ,  strong  or  powerful  is 
an  example  of  this  type  of  sentence*     It  is  a  definition  of  a  word 
which  was  chosen  at  random  from  a  dictionary  to  be  read  aloud  by  the 
main  character*     There  is  no  prior  information  provided  that  would  be 
helpful  to  the  reader  in  predicting  that  this  particular  word  would 
be  read*    The  reader  does,  however,  have  contextual  clues  that  suggest 
that  a  dictionary  definition  will  be  read  aloud  by  the  character* 
Sinewy  is  probably  a  low  frequency  word  in  the' children' s  linguistic 
environments,  and  therefore  unpredictable*    The  syntactic  structure  is 
rather  weak  in  that  it  lacks  an  overt  basic  sentence  order  of  subject- 
verb-object*    However,  the  punctuation  (the  colon)  supplies  a  structure 
in  the  sentence  so  that  it  serves  as  a  verb  marker*    The  sentence  can 
be  paraphrased  is  Sinewy  is  defined  as.*.*or  Sinewy  means*.*.  The 
colon  makes  the   e  interpretations  aossible,  but  not,  perhaps,  for 
sixth  graders. 
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Many  of  our  readers  do  not  deaonstrate  through  their  intonation 
pattern 9  an  underatanding  of  this  role  for  the  colon.    The  sentence  is 
read  without  a  pause  at  the  point  of  the  cclon,  like  a  string  of  words. 
Many  of  the  miscues  on  sinew  and  stringy  were  nonword  substitutions 
with  high  graphic  similarity. 

A  similar  sentence  precedes  Sentence  25  -  Savage:  wild  not  tamed, 
but  resulted  in  fewer  miscues.    The  Intonation  patterns  suggest  that 
perhaps  sentence  26  t«8  perceived  as  a  rontinuation  of  the  definition 
for  Savage,  or  at  least  that  readers  dicn't  know  ^ere  the  syntactic 
pattern  ended. 

Although  soroe  sentences,  discussed  seem  to  fit  neatly  into  one 
category  or  another,  it  Ib  most  likely  the  case  that  most  sentences 
with  hifth  miscues  have  several  confounding  features  which  result  in 
high  miscue  frequencies. 


Sunnary  and  Conclusion 

Sentences  resulting  in  highest  MWPR  for  each  story  were  se  lects  J 
for  analysis  at    •n  initial  step  in  determining  how  and  why  raiscues  are 
more  likely  to  occur  in  some  places  than  others.    From  our  initial 
evaluation  of  the  data  presented  in  Tables  6  and  7,  we  determined  that 
raiscu-  frequency  was  not  simply  a  function  of  either  sentence  length 
or  linguistic  complexity.    Based  on  our  theoretical  model  of  th^ 
reading  process ,  we  investigated  factors  which  might  affect  the  reij^^^^s 
predictions  of  the  written  text. 

We  found  that  at  least  seven  factors  affect  predictability  and  t'  u« 
contribute  to  high  miscue  frequency: 

1.  Lack  of  prior  contextual  information. 

2.  Unfamiliar  or  unusual  choice  and  use  of  lexical  items. 

3.  Weak  sentence  structure. 

4.  Unpredictable  but  simple  stru-rtures. 

5.  Unusual  stylized  syntax.  « 

6.  Complex  syntactic  structures 

7.  A  combination  of  any  of  the  above. 

For  many  sentences,  the  miscues  themselves  have  a  confounding  effect 
in  that  once  a  miscue  occurs  in  a  sentence  it  is  likely  that  others 
will  follow.    The  reader  will  produce  further  tnlscues  in  an  attempt  to 
construct  syntactically  and  semantically  acceptable  structures.  In 
addition,  sentences  following  those  with  high  miscue  rates  will  tend  to 
have  disproportionate  numbers  of  miscues. 
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In  order  to  mimrMtmad  thm  factors  %ihich  «ff»ct  rMdablUty  m  aust 
view  both  the  author  and  tha  raadara  aa  active  partlcipanta  In  a  eomm^ 
Dicatlon  proceaa. 
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Pftrt  3     Correction:    Its    Influences  and  Use 


Corrections  of  alscues  constitute  a  complex  phenoMrnon.    In  theory^ 
proficient  readers  are  nonltoring  their  reading  so  that  if  aiscues 
disrupt  aeanlng,  disconfinwtion  occurs  and  ths  readers  seek  the  source 
of  dissonant  infonsatlon  and  correct.    If  niscues  do  not  disrtipt 
Msningy  the  proficient  reader  is  unlikely  to  notice  and  correct  them. 

A  nuiri>er  of  lectors  suddle  this  situation  thowever: 

L.    All  correction  is  not  overt.    Readers  may  correct  silently »  satis* 
fying  theaselves  with  no  overt  correction* 

2.  Readers  aay  avoid  the  regression  often  necessary  for  correction. 
This  mmy  be  because  they We  been  taught  not  to  regress »  or  because 
they  vrlsh  to  avoid  calling  attention  to  niscues. 

3.  Readers  may  correct  before  conpletlng  mljcues.    We  study  only 
coiiplete  attenpts  at  oiscues  though  we  count  partis  Is  separately 
and  we  consider  as  an  unsuccessful  correction  a  mlscue  that 
follows  a  partial  attenpt. 


General  Correction  Phenomena 

Figures  4-4,  4-5,  4-6  show  the  mean  percent  of  correction  for 
each  group,  the  percent  of  corrected  but  semantlcally  unacceptable 
miscues,  and  the  percent  of  partlals  produced  which  were  corrected 
before  complete  mlscues  occurred. 

Some  geneial  phenomena  are  apparent.    In  many  groups  in  all  3 
grades,  partials  equal  cgr  exceed  corrections.    That  means  that  need 
for  corrections  is  detected  before  the  mlscue  Is  fully  uttered. 

In  all  groups,  half  or  more  of  the  corrected  mlscues  are  semantl- 
cally unacceptable  before  correction.  In  many  groups  the  great  major- 
ity of  attempted  correctiona  Involve  semsntlcally  unacceptable  mlscues. 

Individual  readers  range  from  a  second  grade  AP  subject  %#ho  has  no 
correct! oos  on  one  story  and  1.9%  on  a  second  to  a  HP  second  grader 
who  corrects  S4X  of  mlscues  on  one  story,  a  TS  fourth  grader  who 
corrects  55%^  and  a  DE  fourth  grader  who  corrects  58%. 


Croup  Means  for  Successful  Correction 

Hean  percent  of  correction  for  second  grade  groups  ranges  Arom 
3'  groups  -  HS2,  AP2  and  MB2-%iho  average  about  1G%  on  one  stoxy  to  3 
groups  which  average  about  30%  -  TS2,  HP2  and  DE2  -  on  one  story  each. 
Aa  a  whole»  second  graders  average  21.7%  successful  corrections.  Mean 
for  the  standard  story  (44)  Is  19.9%.  //A 
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Plgure  4-6 

NCAN  CORMXTIONS  AND  PARTIAL:   SDmi  CRAOt  CKOliP 
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Om  fourth  grade  group  (DC4)  corrects  4GAS  of  iti  ndscues  on  one 
fitory.   TS4  corrects  3(ft  on  one  story,  while  AP4  readers  art  consistent 
with  a  nsan  of  about  21%  o.i  both  stories.   NA4  corrects  7  and  on 
their  two  stories  and  are  at  the  low  end  for  fourth  graders.  Mean 
purcent  for  fourth  grade  Is  2l,^X*   For  the  standard  stoxy  (51),  It  Is 
2]%, 

HP6  corrects  30^  on  one  story  and  almost  2TX  on  the  second.  AR 
sixth  graders  have  low  percents  of  7.55  and  13%*   Mean  percent  for 
sixth  grade  Is  20.4%.    For  standard  stoxy  53  It  Is  21.3%. 

Sixth  grade  groups  are  relatively  cone  latent  In  corrections 
across  the  two  stories  they  read  except  for  the  MB  groin. 

Fourth  grade  groups  are  consistent  In  both  atcrles  except  for  the 
NA,  who  fall  very  low  on  the  standard  story  and  DE,  who  shoot  up  to 
AOX  on  the  relevant  story. 

Second  grade  groups  show  much  more  variation  In  percent  of 
corrections  In  the  two  stories.    This  may  reflect  more  sensitivity  of 
rate  of  correction  to  story  difficulty,  though  four  groups  had  higher 
rates  of  correction  on  story  44  (standard  for  then)  and  two  groups 
had  lower  rates  compared  to  the  cult'irally  relevant  second  story. 

In  both  fourth  and  sixth  grades,  correction  rotes  tend  to  be 
similar  on  both  stories  for  each  group.    Exceptions  are  the  fourth 
grade  NA,  with  a  much  higher  correction  on  story  83,  the  relevant 
story,  and  AR  and  MB  sixth  graders,  who  correct  more  on  story  53. 

Fourth  and  sixth  graders  vary  quite  a  bit  on  corrections  of  the 
standard  story  among  groups.    Second  grade  groups  have  similar  correc- 
tion rates  for  story  44,  standard  for  six  groups,  but  more  varied 
rates  between  the  two  stories  they  read. 

Groups  vary  considerably  in  correction,  but  there  is  no  general 
trend  for  second  language  groups  to  correct  more  or  less  tKan  dialect 
groups. 


Unsuccessful  Corrections 

If  a  partial  or  full  attempt  precedes  an  unsuccessful  full  attempt 
with  no  ultimate  correction,  we  code  such  mlscues  as  unsuccessful 
corrections.    Figures  4-7,  4-8,  4-9,  show  corrections.    The  gaps 
Q     between  corrected  and  uncorrected  mlscues  represent  unsuccessful 
ERjC   corrections.  i 
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In  general,  wh«n  attrapts  to  correct  ar«  Md«,  they  are  auccese- 
ful.    Sam  groups  of  rn^era^  however,  ahow  rather  high  percenta  of 
unaucceaafuL  correct lone  and  high  ratioa  of  unaucceaaful  to  aucceaa- 
ful  correctlona.    Among  aecond  grade  groupa,  AR2  haa  about  20% 
unaucceaaful  correctlona  on  both  atorlea,  KS2  ahona  2GK  on  one  atory, 
AP2,  20X  on  both  atorlea.    In  (bur  caaea,  unaucceaaful  correctlona 
equal  or  exceed  aucceaaful  (HS2,  AP?,  on  both  atorlea,  and  MB2). 

Por  fourth  grade  groupa^  HS4  and  AR4  have  2CK  unaucceaaful  correc- 
tlona on  both  atorlea.    That  about  equala  their  aucceaaful  correctlona. 

Sixth  grade  groups  with  aa  much  as  2GK  unaucceaaful  correctlona 
are:    NA6  on  both  stories,  AR6  on  one  and  DC6  on  one.    In  four  caaea, 
unsuccessful  corrections  match  or  exceed  auccessful.    They  are  AR6  on 
both  stories  and  NA6  and  DC6  <^  one  atory  each. 

AR6  and  HS6  groups,  across  grades,  seem  to  have  relatively  high 
rates  of  unsuccessful  correction.    This  may  reflect  their  Incomplete 
control  of  Engllah.    They  know  enough  to  correct,  but  not  enough  to 
succeed  all  the  time. 

Crosstabulation  tables  for  correction  and  syntactic  and  semantic 
acceptability  on  the  standard  stories  show  which  mlscues  our  subjects 
tend  to  correct.    (Table  4-7  «  4-12)    The  columna  show  the  degree  of 
acceptability  of  the  mlacue  within  the  sentence:    0  ^  not  acceptable 
.at  all;  1  =  acceptable  with  the  prior  portion  of  the  sentence;  2  = 
acceptable  with  following  portion  of  the  sentence;  3  «  acceptable  In 
sentence  only;  4  =  fully  acceptable  In  the  total  paaaage;  S  =  accept- 
able In  the  sentence  only,  except  for  other  unacceptable  mlscues  In 
the  sentence;  6  =  acceptable  In  the  total  paaaage  except  for  other 
unacceptable  mlscues  In  the  sentence. 

Second  graders  who  read  story  44  show  65.7%  of  their  mlscues  with 
no  attempt  at  correction,  19.9%  successful  correction  and  13.4%  unsuc- 
cessful correction.    But  71%  of  fully  syntactically  acceptable  mlscues 
are  uncorrected  as  are  77.2%  of  those  fully  semantlcally  acceptable. 
Attempts  at  correction  are  about  evenly  split  between  successful  and 
unsuccessful  attempts  for  mlscues  with  full  syntactic  acceptability 
(L4.6  and  12.9%)  corrections  of  mlscues  with  full  semantic  accepta- 
bility are  more  likely  to  be  successful  (13.1  to  9.3%). 

However,  almost  half  of  syntactically  unacceptable  mlscues  involve 
attempts  at  correction  and  tliese  are  largely  successful  (26%  with  17% 
unsuccessful).    Just  under  40%  of  semantlcally  unacceptable  mlscues 
involve  correction  attempt,  with  a  bit  more  than  half  of  those  unsuc- 
cessful. 
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Half  of  thoM  mltciMS  only  MMntleally  and/or  «yntaotto«lly 
■ce«pt«bl«  with  what  pr«e«d«a  thra  art  oorrvotad.    Thaaa  attaapta  at 
corraotion  ara  ovan^lalngly  aueeaaafuli    87. 4X  ooaparad  to  10. 9X 
unaueeaaaful  of  thoaa  aaaantlcally  accaptabla  with  prior  taxtt  89. A 
coMparad  to  II.  8X  o*  qriitaetle. 

Thaao  flguxaa  daaonatrata  a  atrongar  tandancy  to  attaapt  to 
eorraet  aaaantlcally  and  syntactically  unaccaptabla  alacuaa  than 
accaptabla  onaa  and  graataat  auecaaa  In  eorraetlng  Hiom  alacuaa 
which  ara  accaptabla  with  prior  taxt.    Thla  tandancy  haa  baan  notad  In 
othar  •Iscue  atudlaa.    That  It  oeoura  aaong  avaraga  aacond  gradara 
%ilth  auch  trlda  llngulatlc  dlvarganca  la  worth  noting. 
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Tabu  4^10 

COimcCTIOIt  BY  SEMANTIC  ACCf PTABIUTVt 
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Tabu  4-11 

CflRHrCTION  BY  SYKTACTfC  ACCKPTAHILlTYt    STORY  S3* 
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Tabl*  4-13 

GOMi;CTI0N  lY  iCi^lC  ACCUTABILITY!    StOHY  &»• 
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Nmrnn  for  fourth  §f49  rt4mr§  of  ttw  ttandard  §tory  ar*  vory 
•l«lUr. 

With  of  ail  wtMMi  eon«et«4  and  12.  A  unaiieetoaful  attMptt, 

fourth  ir«d«r»  idiew  ccrtAlo  eontraata,  eootaioad  lo  TabU  4->Ut 


Tabia  4- IS 

ACxILPTAAlLm  AND  CORRCaiGN:    FOURTH  CHAOC  CMHIP 


%  ru 

^  AcMpt 
Syntactic 

ily 
■bU 

8««antlc 

X  1 
Uoacm 
lyntactic 

>ptabu 
8«Mntic 

%  Ac< 
Only 
Syntactic 

MrptabU 
Wth  hrlor 
Saiaantlc 

Succ«»«ful 
Corrvctlon  16.6 

14.  S 

34.6 

15.1 

S9.1 

37.1 

Unaucc«»*ful 
Curroction  14.4 

10.9 

l».7 

4.8 

7.6 

In  this  grailty  «Raln  thmtm  ft  a  auch  ttrongtr  t«nd«ncy  to  attMipt 
t<i  correct  «lMutt  lAlch  an  MMntically  and/or  syntactically  unaccap- 
tabU  thaa  accaptabla  irith  highaat  rata  of  attaopt  and  graataat  auccata 
irith  alaciia  accpatabla  only  with  prior  taxt. 

In  aacondy  fourth  and  alxth  frada  groupa,  unauccaaaful  corractlonii 
axcavfi  tuccaaaftil  corractiooa  for  fully  aaaantlcally  unaccaptabla  Ida- 
cuaa,  but  not  for  fully  lyntactlcally  unaccaptabla  onaa.    Slnca  mvy 
ttlacua  lihlch  Is  ftilly  unaccaptabla  ayntactically  auat  alao  ba  unaccap* 
tabla  MMntlcally«  aa«antlcally  unaccaptabla  alscuaa  Includa  ayntao 
tically  unaccaptabla  onaa.    It  appaara  that  if  both  ^ntax  and  waning 
art  unaccaptabla 9  atta«pta  at  corraction  ara  amra  llkaly  to  ba  auccaaiH 
ful  than  If  ^ntax  la  at  Laaat  partially  accaptabla  but  aaanlng  la  not. 
Ferhapa  whan  both  ara  unaccaptabla,  tha  raadar  trlaa  a  whola  now  tack 
%ihlla  If  ^ntax  la  partially  or  fully  accaptabla  but  Manlng  la  not, 
than  tha  raadar  cllnga  to  pradlctlon  of  an  altamata  iyntactlc  atruc- 
tura,  producing  an  unauccaaaful  corraction.    Anothar  factor  uhlch  my 
im  Involvad  la  that  ttiacuaa  uhlch  produca  noiv-worda  ara  oftan  ayntac* 
tically  accaptabla  but  aa«antlcally  unaccaptabla.    Unauccaaaful  attaapta 
to  corract  nocv-worda  uould  ahow  up  In  thaaa  atatiatica.    7.4X  of 
aacond  gradara*  alacuaa  on  atory  44  ,  20ti  of  vlscuaa  by  fourth  gradttm 
on  atory  SI,  and  13.  IX  of  alxth  grade  slacuaa  on  atory  53  uara  non- 
tiforda. 


4-4t 


Patt«rtui  of  tlKth  «rtd«rt  on  thi  ttaodard  ttery  (II)  follow  tbo 
iMMW  tondofwU*      ttw  othor  tvo  gridoo  (•••  TtbU  4-U).  Ovoroll 
eorroctlofi  for  thU  trado  U  31.*  and  untueoaMftil  U  U.il. 


Tab  10  4-U 

ACCCPrAmUTY  AND  CONRCCTtaNi    IDTPt  CUtC  CKOUF 


1C  fu 
Aceapt 
flyn tactic 

iiy 

abU 
lavantle 

%  1 
UnacM 
Syntactic 

^all^ 
rptaola 
iaaaottc 

X  Aec«| 
Onl^  Hi 
l^taetle 

^taiU 
;h  Prior 
laaantlo 

Succ«t»ful 
Corroctlon 

18.3 

U.ft 

43.1 

31.9 

Unauccwoaful 

Curmctlnn  13.6 

7.« 

17.7 

32.6 

«.7 

9.4 

MM  th«  saao  t«»nd«ncy  to  havo  aoro  eorroctlon  of  unaceoptabU 
•luciM*  tKan  accaptabla  and  luraataat  attoapta  at  conroctlnn  and  suceaat 
at  corractlng  «iacuaa  aeeaptabla  vtth  prior  taxt.    Again,  about  half 
of  all  unaccoptabU  •lacuoa  Involva  attoapta  at  eorroctlon. 

It  nhould  bo  rwBoaborod  that  If  a  partial  attonpt  procodaa  a 
cuo,  an  unauccoatfiil  eorroctlon  la  codad.    If,  hoMovor,  a  partial  pro- 
cMlwR  a  succoaaful  eorroctlon,  ttian  no  alocua  la  racordad  alnca  tha 
ftrtt  full  attoapt  mm  auccaaaful. 

Many  of  thata  oon-alacua  oolf-corroctlona  could  Involvo  accapta- 
bllity  with  prior  taxt.    Tha  l^patuo  to  corract  la  Ukaly  to  bo  tho 
roador'a  rojactlon  of  hls/har  flrat  Hypothasls  «ihlch  a^y  ba  eonalatant 
with  prior  taxt  but  dloconflraad  by  fbllowlne  ^xt.    Tha  raadar  <a 
procoasinft  avon  whlla  still  ganaratlof  an  oral  raproaantatlon  of 
alroady  procoaaad  taxt.    Tha  raadar  flaOeaa  a  pradlctlcn,  jMrocaaaaa  on, 
that  baala,  bacoaao  awaro  of  diaconflnilnc  cuaa  and  -aalff-eorracta 
without  coi^latlnK  tho  oral  raproaantatlon  of  tha  aloeua.  Thaaa 
phcnofltna,  of  couraa,  art  clooaly  raUtad  to  tha  ovldanco  in  tho  data 
of  th«  roador'a  atrong  tondonclos  to  corroct  succaaafully  «^n  tha 
aiacua  la  accopta^la  with  what  proc«d«a  but  not  what  followo. 

f  ^ 


♦-4« 


Tm»  mn4«  AT*  •vt4«nt  §erm§  (ifOMf»«  §n4  tradi**  In  l(M»klni  at 
tim  r«Ut1oit«li<p  of  eorrMtlQci  t«  tf«tr««  of  photMMtie  pronisity.  It 
•  troop  «)kmo  my  Mttom,  It  will  bo  to  eonroet  or  ottoaot  to  ooTnKrt 
«iMcuoo  «dth  low  phoaositf  mroviMty  (eoM  o,  i  or  l).  hirtlwr, 
ctirr«»etlono  of  idtouto  witti  low  photmAe  prtntlwAty  aro  ooro  lltvly  to 
b#  ouocooiAil  than  ttioM  with  Mioroto  (1,  4,  t)  or  tUth  prontalty 
(6,  7.  «  or  9).    (lo#  Motion  on  phooomte  proidatty.)  (loo  TabU  4-U) 

Aiikioa  i««ond  grado  tfrouoo  that  ahowtd  ht«h  eorrootiuo  of  low 
proKlafty  •loeuoo  aroi    NAt  (both  at«rtoo),  AM  (both),  0C2  (both), 
mt  ihi,th),  and  Nn  on  tho  rtlovant  atory  only.    KSt  and  though 
rtot  corrootlnii  dioproportionato  ratoa  of  low  pro«i«lty  nlaeiita,  d6 
lihciw  th#  pattom  of  low  proportlona  of  unaueooaaful  eorrootlon  atti«pt« 
on  MiK?h  •looiioa.    Af  roadaro  ahow  high  proportlona  of  unaoeeoaafal 
forrwcttona  •veopt  on  tho  low  proKtalcy  «laouaa  tn  tho  atandard  atory. 
(So«  Tablo  4-  l.<.) 

Tho  high  rato  of  corroctlon  of  low  pro«i«lty '•laeuoa  la  ahown  by 
th»  following  fourth  grado  groupat    H84  (both  atorlaa),  MM  (both), 
Ag4  (both),  Tt4  (otandard  only),  OU  (rolavant  only),  AN  (atandard 
only).  HM  (both),  HP4  (standard  only).    That  rnnM  ov«rry  fourth  grad* 
«roup  ahowo  thU  toodoncy'oo  at  loaat  ono  atory.    Tho  t<»ndoncy  for 
high  ouccoao  In  att««ptad  corr<^tlona  of  low  proxlalty  alaettaa  la  alao 
•trong  aaong  fourth  grado  groups.    (Soo  Tablo  4-16) 


Awing  sixth  grado  groups  tho  trond  toward  hlghor  rata  of  attoaptod 
correction  of  low  proxialty  alacuoa  Is  prosont 'but  «wakor.  NAft  ahow  it 
cm  tho  r»l«vant  story  only,  HS6  on  both,  AR6  on  tho  atandard  only  and 
AP6  on  both.    TS6,  0C6,  NM»  and  HP  6  do  not  ahow  tho  trond.    Tho  toiv- 
d«ncy  toward  high  rata  of  auoeoaa  In  corrocting  low  proxialty  alacuos 
1»  still  strong,  howtvor.    In  fbct,  4  groups  show  no  unaueeoaaftil 
current Ions  of  such  alocMOs  and  two  ahow  tt. 

Onm  typo  of  low  phommie  proxfdty  «locuo  Is  s  syntactics  I  ly> 
•iMssntlcslly  prodlctsblo  ono  that  can't  fit  with  what  follows.  Horf 
aro  soao  oMpLos  all  producod  by  tho  saas  road«r: 


Ho  had  boon  oiqHrrlMrntlng. . .    (S5l,  lino*  0101,  0103) 
Uloa  gavo  >oach  boy  •  long  look.  (S6o,    Urw  0»U)^ 
Wlyit  do#i^J>»  know        (Sft'^,  line  o^a^) 

IS-* 


Table  4-15 

CORRECTION  AND  PHONEMIC  PROXIMITY:  SECOND  GRADE  GROUP 
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Relevant 


Corr  =  Percent  Corrected 
Unsuc  =  Unsuccessful  Attempts 
Att  =  Total  Attempts 


Table  4-16 


CORRECTION  AND  PHONEMIC  PROXIMITY:   FOURTH  GRADE  GROUP 
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Relevant 


Corr  =  Percent  Corrected 
Unsuc  =  Unsuccessful  Attempts 
Att  =  Total  Attempts 
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Table  4-17 


CORRECTION  AND  PHONEMIC  PROXIMITY:  SIHH  GRADE  GROUP 
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Relevant 


Corr  =  Percent  Corrected 
Unsuc  =  Unsuccessful  Attempts 
Att  =  Total  Attempts 
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These  miscues  relate  to  the  ones  more  likely  to  be  corrected, 
because  they  are  semantlcally  or  syntactically  only  acceptable  with 
prior. 

If  this  phenoiDenon  Is  greater  among  fourth  graders    than  second 
or  sixth.  It  may  be  that  sixth  graders*  low  phonemic  proximity  miscues 
are  mare  fully  acceptable  and  thus  not  corrected.    One  reason  miscues 
with  moderate,  and  high  proximity  may  involve  higher  proportions  of 
unsuccessful  correction  is  that  they  will  include  many  sounded-out 
non-words.    These  phonemic  "near-misses'"  ironically  show  both  the 
readers'  phonics  ability  and  the  limits  on  phonics  as  a  strategy. 

It  is  interesting  that  no  strong  pattern  for  these  phenomena  sepa- 
rate English  dialect  and  second  language  readers  or  highlight  any  one 
group.    AR  readers  at  all  grades  on  both  stories  show  them;  NA2  and 
NA4  readers  do  too,  but  sixth  graders  show  them  only  on  cne  story.  HS4 
and  HS6  show  them  on  both  stories  but  second  graders  show  only  the 
high  degree  of  success  in  correction  attempts.    Only  TS4  on  one  story 
show  higher  correction  rate  on  low  proximity  miscues.    If  we  remember 
that  our  Texas  group  probably  are  closest  to  native  speakers,  then  we 
could  argue  that  the  phenoisena  are  stronger  in  second  language  groups. 

Among  English  dialect  groups  MB  readers  in  second  and  fourth 
grades  show  both  trends.     Sixth  graders  show  only  the  secondary  trend 
of  more  successful  correction  of  low  proximity  miscuee.    None  of  the 
other  groups  show  that  much  consistency , though  all  show  both  phenomena 
ii\  at  least  ^  ne  grade  and  story. 
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Part  4  -  Semantic  and  Syntactic  Acceptability 


We  judge  the  effect  of  mlscues  on  syntactic  and  semantic  accepta- 
bility of  the  resultant  sentences  before  correction. 

Though  these  are  judged  Independently  we  follow  a  decision-making 
principle  that  no  mlscue  may  be  judged  semantlcally  acceptable  unless 
It  Is  also  syntactically  acceptable.    The  theoretical  premise  we 
follow  Is  that  one  can  have  grammar  without  meaning,  but  not  meaning 
without  grammar.    The  Marlup  was  povlng  his  kump  Is  grammatical  non- 
sense.   So  Is  this  mlscued  sentence: 

After  winding  the  wire  around  the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  he  taped  It 


In  place.  (351,  lines  0609,  0610) 


The  sentence  with  mlscues  contains  a  real  word  substitution  that 
Is  grammatically  acceptable,  though  It  only  makes  sense  with  prior 
text.    And  It  contains  a  non-word,  which  the  reader *s  Intonation  tells 
us  he  Is  treating  as  a  noun,  the  object  of  the  preposition  of.  Non- 
words  are  Judged  grammatically  acceptable  If  they  retain  appropriate 
Inflection  of  endings  and/ or  Intonation.    Many  non-words  do  so. 

There  Is  another  more  pragmatic  reason  why,  in  the  research  we 
hold  to  this  rule,  that  only  grammatical  sequences  may  be  meaningful: 
Any  other  decision  would  lead  us  to  arbitrarily  deciding  when  a  non- 
grammatical  sequence  makes  sense  and  when  it  doesn^t. 

We  judge  acceptability  by  the  rules  of  the  subjects*  dialect. 
Thus,  deletion  of  ed  on  past  tense  verbs  by  MB  readers  is  treated  as 
an  acceptable  nuli~?orra  past  tense  marker. 

With  our  second  language  groups,  we  recognize  a  special  problem. 
Any  particular  subject  may  be  at  a  transitional  stage  as  far  as  his/ 
her  development  of  control  of  English  syntax.    What  Is  grammatical  or 
not  Is  much  harder  to  determine.    Furthermore,  the  readers  may  be 
developing  special  strategies  for  getting  meaning  from  partially  pro- 
cessed syntax;  in  fact,  they  may  be  using  their  sense  of  meaning  to 
assign  appropriate  syntax.    In  this  research  we  offer  only  a  caution 
and  no  solution  for  this  problem. 


Cap  Between  Syntactic  and  Semantic  Acceptability 

There  Is  a  positive  significant  correlation  In  most  comparisons 
between  syntactic  and  semantic  acceptability  in  this  study.  Second 
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grade  readers  of  S44  had  an  r  of  .66  (sig.  .001).    On  all  stories  the 
correlation  (r)  was  .12  (sig.  .001).    Fourth  grade  readers  have  a  non- 
significant r  on  S51,  but  .34  (sig.  .003)  on  all  stories. 

Sixth  grade  r  for  story  53  is  .62;  for  all  stories  it  is  .53.  The 
fact  that  these  correlations  are  moderate  in  most  cases  and  low  among 
fourth  graders  is  indicative  of  the  pattern  of  variable  gaps  between 
percent  of  miscues  syntactically  and  semantically  acceptable. 

The  group  mean  data  llluBtrate  this  phenomenon.    Syntactic  accept* 
ability  mean  for  all  second  graders  is  60.27%  and  semantic  acceptability 
is  45.46%.    (See  Table  4-18)    Syntactic  group  means  on  the  standard 
story  range  from  HS2  51.6%  to  DE2  67%,  and  on  their  culturally  relevant 
stories  from  TS2  49.3%  to  HP2  71^.    Semantic  acceptability  mean  varies 
from  MB2  36%  to  DE2  57.8%  on  the  standard  story  and  HS2  34.3%  to  DE2 
54.5%  on  their  second  stories.    Dialect  groups  as  a  whole  have  means 
on  the  standard  story  just  slightly  above  second  language  groups:  syn- 
tactic 59%,  semantic  45%,  compared  to  62  and  47.5%.    On  the  culturally 
relevant  stories,  second  language  group  mean  drops  5%  on  both  variables, 
whereas  dialect  group  mean  goes  up  to  66%  on  syntactic  acceptability 
while  remaining  the  same  for  semantic. 

The  gap  between  semantic  and  syntactic  acceptability  tends  to  be 
similar  for  both  stories  read  for  each  group.    The  NA2  group  is  low 
for  both  stories:    a  difference  of  about  7%  on  each.     This  may  reflect 
their  high  percent  of  omissions  which  would  tend  to  be  both  semantically 
and  syntactically  unacceptable.     The  AR2  group  is  high  with  21%  differ- 
ence on  S44  and  18%  on  their  second  story.    In  both  stories,  semantic 
acceptability  is  about  40%,  so  It  is  the  syntactic  acceptability  which 
varies. 

HS2  shows  a  pattern  where  syntactic  is  higher  and  semantic  lower 
on  the  second  story  so  the  differences  are  13%  and  20%.    TS2  drops  in 
both  variables  showing  the  biggest  drop  in  syntactic  acceptability 
from  65  to  49%.    AP2  has  virtually  Identical  syntactic  acceptability 
for  844  and  their  second  story  (61.7,  61.8),  but  drops  from  46.3  to 
39.2%,  so  the  gaps  between  the  variables  are  15  and  22%.    MB2  is  higher 
in  both  variables  on  their  second  story,  but  the  difference  on  semantic 
acceptability  is  most  dramatic:    53.3  compared  to  36.6%.  (See  Table  4-18) 

Fourth  grade  dialect  groups  have  comparable  means  to  second  language 
groups;  overall  Just  above  62% ,  but  semantic  means  on  both  standard  and 
culturally  relevant  stories  are  notably  higher,  about  10  percentage 
f)oints  for  dialect  groups.    On  the  relevant  stories,  second  language 
>?roups  have  a  mean  syntactic  acceptability  of  62^,  comparable  to  the 
63%  of  the  dialect  groups.    Yet  semantic  mean  is  48%  for  dialect  groups 
and  32%  for  second  Language. 
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Table  4-18 

RANGES  AND  KEANS  OP  SmACTIC  AND  SEKANTIC  ACCEPrABIlITY: 
SECOND  GRADE  GROUP 


GROUP 

NA 

HS 

AR 

TS 

Total 

2ni  lang.^ 

DC 

AP 

HB 

HP 

total 
Dialect 

total 
(rade 

Storv  Ntnber 

%n 

44 

tf 

^  

llian  Syn.Acc. 

59.5 

51.6 

61.0 

65.0 

59 

^67.0 

61,7  1 

57.8 

62.0 

62 

lUni^SvniAcCi 

Hea(KSeD.Acci 

38,1 

f6 

45 

57.8 

46.3 

36.6 

49.1 

47.5 

Raa£»-Sen.Acc. 

38.IV7I.7 

29.3-53.1 

38.0-44.0 

31.2-64,7 

46.0-63.2 

18,0-50^0 

28.0-47.1 

26,0-64.1 

Culturally  Relevant  Storiea 

Story  Nnber 

68 

68 

86  , 

82 

75 

71 

67 

Hian  $yn.Acc. 

49.3 

54 

64.5 

61.8 

66.1 

70.9 

66 

Rang^'iyn.Acc. 

30.0-66.0 

37.W6.0 

56.4-60.0 

44.0-56.0 

50.0-80,6 

)6,O.80f0 

55.8-73.8 

58^0-84.0 

Niao  Sci«Acc. 

34.3 

39.8 

36^7 

iO 

.  Mf5 

39  ii 

,53,? 

,  18 

Range-Sea. Acc. 

am 

3iJ.5i.9 

24.0-54.( 

39.6-77,4 

28.0.50.0 

38.5-61.9 

44.0-67.4 

Crou 

pHeana 

Syn.  Acc. 

59.20 

57.15 

65.75 

61.75 

61.95 

66.45 

m,  Acc. 

"T5.ri)' 

39.90 

42.15 

56.15 

42.75 

44.95 

51.50 

Table  4-l<) 

miilGES  AHD  HEANS  OF  SmACTIC  AND  SEHAHTIC  AGCEPTABIim: 
rOORTH  GRAIC  GROUP 
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Syntactic  atan  vmrlaa  in  a  narrow  range  for  all  groupa  on  the 
standard  stoiy  fro«  TS4  56. 9X  to  AM  67X.    On  aacond  atoriaa  om 
dialect  group,  0C4,  drops  to  50. aX  in  syntactic  acceptability,  but 
their  seMintic  acceptability  ia  43.8%,  \mll  above  the  second  language 
groups.    m4  shows  77. IX  syntactic  acceptability  and  65. 2X  seaantic  on 
their  second  story. 

Seaantlc  acceptability  oKans  for  second  language  groups  on  all 
stories  are  between  HS4  28.7%  and  NA4  35.7%.    Furthermore,  there  is 
little  variation  between  aeanntlc  Mans  oh  the  two  stories  read  for 
any  second  language  groiq>,  though  AR4  and  TS4  show  lioderate  difference 
between  their  two  stories  on  ^rntactlc  acceptability. 

Dialect  groups'  semantic  neans  range  between  KP4  36.4%  and  MB4 
.65*2%.    HP4  has  moderately  lower  senantic  neans  on  their  second  stories 
an  compared  to  the  standard. 

The  very  wide  gap  between  the  two  variables,  30%  for  our  fourth 
grade  second  language  grot^is,  seems  to  be  at  least  partially  the  result 
of  the  high  percent  of  norv* words  produced  by  these  groins.    HS4,  for 
example,  has  a  ^ntactic  mean  of  63.8%  and  semantic  of  29.7%  on 
Story  SI  and  67.7  and  28.7%  on  Story  69.    37.9%  of  nondlalect  miacties 
for  the  H54  groxxp  are  non-word  substitutions  on  S5l  and  26.6%  on  S69. 
These  non-words  ajjr  be  syntactically  acceptable,  but  only  if  they 
retain  inflection  and/or  appropriate  intonation. 

Here  are  examples  from  one  HS4  subject: 

/  ^  ^  ^  { 

Freddie  made  an  interestln|f  mixture    (SSl^  line  0226) 

In  a  terrible  voice  he  demanded,         (S69,  line  0415) 

It  was  barely  more  than  a  whisper       (S69,  lines  0510,  0511) 
(See  TabU  4-19) 

c 

Sixth  grade  groups  show  a  pattern  similar  to  the  fourth  grade. 
Syntactic  means  are  quite  comparable  for  all  groups  while  semantic 
acceptability  means  for  dialect  groups  are  notably  higher  than  second 
language  groups.    The  pattern  is  sharpest  on  the  standard  story  53. 
Syntactic  mean  is  64%  for  second  language  groups  and  69%  for  dialect, 
but  semantic  means  differ  much  more  sharply,  37.5%  compared  to  52%. 
No  second  language  group  is  above  41%  semantically  acceptable.  No 
dialect  group  is  below  49%. 
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MIIGES  A»)  NEANS  OF  SmACTIC  AND  SENANT'C  mnmm 
m\  CRAOC  CROtlP 


CROIIF 

« 

HS 

AX 

T8 

Totll 
m  Un|, 

DC 

• 

HB 

HP 

Oiilict 

Totll 

iridt 

Story  Mitt 

'  M : 

.  ,?3 

}3 

53 

Hiin  tyn.Acc. 

61.6 

63.5 

7L0 

58.7 

.  70.7 

70.5  ' 

66f3 

69 

MM 

NtiiwSiMcc. 

as.' 

4L0 

37,5 

5L3  '  52 

l(li)|»-Sti.Acc. 

26.0-56.0 

12.0-50.0 

MM 

* 

Cultarilly  Ril 

ivint  Storiii 

Story  Mtibtr 

70 

77 

M 

?? 

70 

fin  $yn.Acc. 

.70.5 

73.0 

73.9  ^ 

^  69.4 

11,1 

6S.3 

6S,3 

70.8  j  72 

ltan|«-Syn.AccJ 

?o.wo.o 

6S^74.( 

59, 1-80^  ( 

66.7.70,6, 

Kian  saAcc. 

'  M 

 US,. 

,  iU,. 

43.8  1  51 

34.0^66.0 

Croup  Ntini 

Syn.  ^c, 

 UJS. 

64.05 

^8,f5 

68,98 

Sii.  Acc. 

37.20 

12JL 

34.60 

47.85  1 

(9.4(1 

.45.15 

 1V5 . 

i5,99 

4^0 


oo  both  atorlM  but  tiM  TM  groop  hmm  m  eo^Mortd  to  oaljr  86«tt 

It  boo  oo  otocy  ftS,  ^idlm  to  tte  highoot  aqgr  otbor  oiicth  frado 

Mconl  languafo  gvoup  acblifio  oo  olttair  ottey« 

Ofalftct  groopo  iboit  audi  mom  varlatioo  In  Montlc  aecoptiblllty 
on  thoir  otcood  otorloo  and  In  eoaparlng  botli  atorlao  road.   NB6  and 
MM  drop  approciably  on  thalr  aicood  atorlaa.   IB6  goaa  up  from  S4»tt 
to  66.2%.    It'o  alao  tbo  onljf  dlaltct  group  In  olxtb  grada  that 
incraaaod  in  lyntactlc  acoaptabUlty,  op  to  81«n«    Mo  roador  In  timt 
group  raadlng  that  atoxy  mm  balow  7QK  yntMtlc  aeoaptabillty. 

Cap  batnaan  tha  variabLto  lo,  aa  apoog  fourth  grada  groupa,  coi^ 
•idarably  graatar  in  oocond  languaga  groupa  than  in  dialtct  groupo^ 
particttlnrly  oo  tho  •tandnrd  otovy,  otosy  S3. 

AM  ohoM  a  gap  of  TlX  to  S5.SX  oo  otoory  S3  and  73. 9X  to  33.7X 
on  stovy  88. 

Asoog  dialaet  groupa  MB6  and  HP6  obon  wlda  gaps  in  tiiair  aacond 
storiao  ao  — aaotlc  occaptablllty  drops  iihila  lyntactlc  atiyo  in  ttm 
MM  ranga. 

^- 

T86  obOM  a  narrow  gap  of  only  ICK  oo  otory  77,  its  sscood  story. 


OvaralL  CoafMurisoos 

Syntactic  accsptability  is  oodarata,  avan  aoong  our  Mcood  gradars. 
Considaring  liisir  varisd  Isnguaga  backgrotaids  this  is  truly  notsbla. 
Only  a  f»w  sacood  grsda  subjacts  hava  Ism  than  49C  ^yntsctioally 
scoaptabla.    Scattsrsd  rsadars  sMog  fourth  gradsrs  fhll  batusan  40 
snd  SGK  qrotactlc  sccaptabiUty:    om  aach  in  NM,  AM,  K4,  TM.  All 
otiiars  ara  abova  S(tC^    A  baadf^  of  sixdi  grada  sacood  languaga  raadars 
fsU  balow  6(K  acc«|;>tsbla.    All  ths  rast  and  all  dialaet  group  raadars 
ara  abcva  6QK.    Syntactic  oaan  for  all  sscood  gradars  is  60.27X,  for 
mil  fburth  gradars  tbat*s  up  to  shout  69%  sod  for  all  sixtii  gradara, 
ths  MM  rsachas  nsar  7CK.    Thars  is  not  s  notabla  diffsranca  batwasn 
dialaet  and  aacond  languaga  groupa  abova  aacond  grada.  ^  TboM  rmmAmrm 
ara  coping  with  ths  syntax.    Thsy  coapars  nith  avaraga  and  high 
raadars  firoo  our  prsvious  studios. 

'    SaaMtlc  accaptability  la  a  diffarant  atoxy.    Sops  Mcood  languaga 
xmmdmrm  in  avaaey  pads  fhU  bslon  3(R,  s  fan  drop  bslow  2CK.  Sacond 
grada  Mcood  iMgusga  groups  hava  slightly  hlghar  MMntlc  accapta- 
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blllty  than  fr  irth.    Ttuiy'rt  reading  aaalar  iDatarial,  but  thaaa 
figures  may  n^ao  raflact  lack  of  rltl^ taking  among  fourth  gradara. 
Cvan  In  alxth  grada  tha  maan  for  all  raadara  la  only  46%. 

Still  thaaa  flguraa  ara  comparabla  to  our  past  study.    In  our 
1973  study,  avaraga  aacond  gradars  had  about  4QK  aaoantlc  accaptablllty; 
average  fourth  graders  had  about         average  alxth  gradrrs  had  6aX. 
Low  groupa  In  that  study  had  less  than  35%f  even  In  gradea  8  and  10. 
(Goodman  and  Burke »  1973) 


Syntactic  and  Semantic  Change 

Table  4-21  shows  syntactic  and  semantic  change  for  all  groups. 
We  Judge  these  variables  only  for  semantlcally  and/ or  syntactically 
acceptable  mlscues. 

What  this  table  shows  is  that  these  vary  only  within  a  narrow 
range  for  all  groups  at^  all  grades. 

Essentially  if  a  rolscue  is  acceptable,  either  semantlcally  or 
syntactically,  It  is  unlikely  to  result  in  very  much  semantic  or 
syntactic  change  respectively. 
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Tabu  4-21 
SYNTACTIC  AND  SD4ANTIC  CHANGE 


NA 

Star 
Syn 
7.37 

2nd 
tdard 
Sam 

6.9 

Grade 
Re  la 

Syn 
6.99 

vant 
Sem 
6.95 

Stan 

Syn 
7.84 

4th 
dard 
Sam 

5.91 

Grade 
Rele 

Syn 
7.73 

vant 
Sero 
6.53 

Stan 
Syn 
7.6 

6th 
dard 
Sero 
7.3 

Grade 
Rel( 

Syn 
7.9 

>vant 
Sero 
6.6 

H8 

7.0 

6.0 

7.6 

5.9 

8.3 

6.4 

8.1 

6.1 

7.6 

6.8 

7.5 

6.3 

AR 

7.76 

6.17 

8.30 

6.44 

8.16 

6.22 

e.O 

6.92 

7.8 

6.6 

8.4 

6.5 

T8 

7.62 

6.69 

6.82 

6.30 

7.73 

6.52 

8.31 

6.32 

7.6 

6.3 

7.1 

6.5 

oe 

7.54 

6.67 

7.26 

6.4 

6.99 

6.36 

7.37 

7.07 

7.2 

6.6 

7.7 

7.0 

AP 

7.99 

6.10 

7.89 

6.31 

7.  a3 

6.62 

7.81 

6.83 

7.6 

6.9 

7.3 

7.0 

MB 

7.57 

6.21 

7.59 

5.90 

7. 1? 

6.8? 

7.29 

6.93 

7.32 

6.62 

8.33 

7.35 

HP 

7.35 

6.78 

7.6 

6.55 

7.  3 

6.  2» 

7.36 

6.10 

7.4 

6.5 

7.6 

6.7 

Haan  Total  7.63 

6.43  7.6^ 

fi.M-^  7.50 

6.7 
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Part  5     Oth^r  Syntactic  ^p«cta 


Syntactic  acc«ptabillty  la  Judged  accordint;  to  whathar  it  la  accap- 
tabla,  partially  accaptabla  or  unaccaptabla. 

Acceptable  rnlacued  may  be  either  (4)*  fully  acceptable  In  the  paa-» 
sage;  (3)*  acceptable  only  in  the  aentence;  (6)*  acceptable  In  the  paa- 
Ha^p  ttxcept  for  other  roiscuea  In  the  aentence;  (5)*  acceptable  In  the 
Hentence  except  for  other  mlacuea. 

Partially  acceptable  miacuea  are  (l)*  acceptable  with  the  pre-* 
ceding  pattern,  or  (2)*  acceptable  with  what  followa. 

In  ►jeneral,  tho  great  nuijorlty  of  syntactically  acceptable  mlacues 
are  fuliy  acceptable  (4).    (See  Tables  4-22,  23,  24.)    Few  ralscues  are 
syntactically  acceptable  only  in  the  sentence  (3  or  5).    That's  because 
most  syncactlcally  acceptable  sentences  are  passage  acceptable.  A 
moderace  percentage  of  mlscues  are  fully  acceptable  except  for  coaipour>- 
cilng  mlscues  in  the  same  aentence  (6).    In  a  few  caaes,  these  mlscues 
become  a  substantial  percentage;  33.7%  of  AP2  mlscues  on  their  aecond 
story  are  such  mlscues.    That  exceeds  their  27%  fully  acceptable.  AR6 
and  HP4  produce  33.2%  and  2  7.4%  respectively,  almost  as  much  as  the 
40.2%  and  32.3%  fully  acceptable.    These  groups  have  fewer  mlscues 
coded  6  on  the  standard  stories,  but  the  combined  total  of  4  (fully 
ar-pptable)and  6  (acceptable  In  the  paasage  except  for  other  mlscues 
li.  Lhe  sentence)  Is  very  similar  on  the  two  stories. 

NA4  has  26.1%  ceded  6  and  27,6%  coded  4  on  their  standard  story; 
a^ain  the  combined  total  of  4  and  6  on  the  second  stoiy  Is  about  the 
same  as  that  on  the  standard  story. 

In  most  groups  the  combined  total  of  4  and  6  are  about  the  same 
fur  both  stories.    This  Is  not  true  for  TS2,  which  has  much  fewer 
tally  acceptable  mlscues  on  their  second  story  than  their  standard 
story,  and  much  higher  partially  acceptable.    A  similar  pattern  shows 
for  fourth  grade  groups  DE4,  TS4  and  MB4.     In  each  case  percent  of 
mlscues  acceptable  with  prior  Is  higher  (1)  on  the  story  with  fewer 
acceptable  mlscu-^s  (4  and  6). 

However,  among  sixth  grad^*  groups  NA6,  HS6,  and  DE6,  it  Is  the 
percentage  of  unacceptable  mlscues  which  is  higher  on  the  story  with 
fewer  fully  acceptable  mlscues. 


♦Thest;  are  the  numbers  of  the  subcategories  in  the  taxonomy  used  for 
computer  coding  (See  Appendix). 
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SYNTACTIC  ACCUPTAHrMTY:    Sr.CONU  CRADt:  GROUP 
Standard  Stozy  Culturally  Ralavant  Story 


CMPtablLity 

NA 

H8 

AR 

T8 

DC 

AP 

MB 

HP 

NA 

H8 

AR 

LISL 

AP 

HB 

HP 

ot  . 

0 

21.2 

27.  H 

21 

11  2 

14.9 

17.8 

19.2 

17 

21.9 

23.  S 

14.6 

15.6 

25.1 

20.7 

16.4 

1th  prior 

I 

16. H 

IH.4 

15 

20.7 

14.') 

15.3 

14.6 

16 

19.  1 

16.9 

25.6 

31.2 

17.1 

12.1 

12.6 

10.4 

ith  folloidng  2 

2.H 

3.8 

3 

l.H 

3.2 

5.0 

8.1 

5.0 

5.6 

4.9 

2.4 

4.0 

3.5 

1.0 

2.5 

3.5 

n  a«nt«nc« 

nly 

S 

1.7 

.6 

.5 

.6 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

1.7 

2.2 

3.7 

l.O 

1.8 

1.0 

.5 

.5 

ully 

4 

4H.0 

38.0 

44.  S 

^7.4 

Rl.  1 

(4.1 

41.9 

42.6 

39.3 

33.3 

43.9 

35.7 

S4. 1 

27. 1 

11.4 

60.2 

n  aantance 
Ncapt  for  • 
tiMr 
lacuaa 

5 

1.7 

.6 

I.C 

— 

2.0 

1.0 

.6 

.6 

.  .5 

1.2 

3.0 

1.0 

illy  axcapt  6 
9f  other  mlscues 

7.8 

10.8 

15. C 

8.  3 

15.4 

15.3 

14.6 

17.6 

11.8 

19.  1 

9.8 

12.1 

5. 'J 

33.7 

19.2 

8.0 
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SVNIACIK;  ACCIimi'lMTV:  MHIKTIl  (iKADi;  CHIHII' 
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NuHt  t>«rtUUy  ACG«publ«  miiicu«ii  art  iicc^ptabU  with  prior  t^xi. 
A»  A  iMtttir  of  procudum  m  con«ldi»r  «cc?iipUblllty  with  tht  following 
t»xt  only  If  th^y  ar^  not  acMptablt  with  prior.    That  iwani  thai  utym 
mli«cu«i»  acctiptabU  with  althar  part  of  tho  aant#nc#  ara  codad  (I)  with 
prior  and  not  (2)  with  following.    For  moat  groupa  about  2QX  ara  par- 
tlally  aocapt«bla  (1  and  2  conblnad),    AR2  and  TS2  groupa  art  hlgh«rT 
2h;.  4n<i        on  thalr  aacond  atory.    AP2»  KB2  and  HP2  hava  IS%  or  laaa 
partially  accaptablu  on  thair  aacond  atory, 

TS4  and  0C4  have  about  28%  on  tha  atandard  atory,    0C4  haa  almoat 
vn  un  thwlr  aacond  atory.    KD4  haa  only  12X  on  thalr  aacond  atory, 

AR6  haa  about  15%  partially  acctyptablii  on  both  atorlaa,    Dn6  haa 
14T  on  thi?lr  sacond  atory. 

S<mn3  fi«corid  grade  groupa  have  20ft;  or  mora  of  wyntactically  unac- 
oi^ptablH  miacuan,    Tliaae  Include  NA2  tvid  HS2  on  both  Htoriaa,  AR2  on 
\Un  standard  Htory  and  /VP2  and  Mn2   on  the  aaeond  utory.    Among  the 
othf»r  groups  only  NA4  reaches  2(%  and  that'o  on  the  standard  atoiy 
on  ly  • 

Only  oni?  second  grade  group,  TS2,  falls  below  unacceptable 
(standard  story).    Among  fourth  grade  groupa,  DE4,  AP4,  MB4  groupa  do 
MO  on  both  Htorii^  and  AR4  does  on  the  atandard.    Only  HP4,  among 
ilialifct  groups,  pt»)duce8  more  than  143:  syntactically  unacceptable 
mlscued. 

Among  sixth  grade  groups,  all  dialect  groups  are  below  14% 
unacceptable  on  both  stories.    All  groups  are  below  145^  on  their  rele- 
vant stories. 

A  tendi^ncy  for  syntactically  unacceptabU?  rolscueR  to  diminish  from 
^•,rad#?  ti>  Krade  shi^ws  in  this  data.  Mean  for  Hecond  grade  is  18.5%,  for 
fourth  urade  IS. 2%  and  for  sixth  grade  12»  1%. 


Iran  sfonttfit  ions 

The  author,  in  our  theoretical  mcxlel,  has  a  meaning,  a  deep  struc- 
ture and  a  set  of  tranisformational  rules  for  generating  the  siurface 
representation.    With  these,  the  author  encodes  meaning  in  print.  The 
r^»ad*»r,  In  decoding, must  interact  with  th^  print,  using  rules  to  trans- 
Iwrm  surface  representation,  create  a  deep  structure  and  construct 
ra»fanlng. 
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In  th#  proctM  tht  r»«d«r  wmyi    (a)  ortttt  •  dttp  itruoturt  ^Ich 
wtehta  tht  author* at  (b)  produea  a  dlffarant  daao  atruotuorti  ocia  that 
difftra  in  ofia  or  «ort  m^m  tram  tht  aitth<»r*at  (o)  ertati  a  aatohlng 
daap  atruotura  but  uaa  dlffarant  rulaa  fraa  tha  author*  a.  That*  a  poaalbla 
whart  author  and  raadar  uaa  dlfftirant  dlalacta.    It*  a  alao  poaalbla 
iihan  authora  uaa  apodal  rulaa     thoaa  that  apply  to  poatxy^  for  aMplat 
(d)  uaa  a  aatohlng  daap  atruotura  and  rulaa  but  aMrolaa  altarnata 
avallabla  optional   a.g..  In,  **Ha*a  tha  boy  (that)  Z  aan.**  That  wmy  or 
nay  not  ba  praaant.    Kulaa  pandt  that  option;  (a)  loaa  tha  daap  atrviio- 
tura  altpfathar  iHlth  no  dlaoamlbla  altamatlva.    That  produoaa  a  ayn- 
tactlc  garbla. 

From  mlacuaai  It  la  poaalbla  to  aaa,  by  cc«^>arlng  OR  to  ER»  how 
the  syntax  haa  or  haa  not  baan  tranafonMd. 

In  nlacua  analyaUi  ayntactlc  atructuraa  ara  judgad  aqulvalant  or 
norv-aqulvalant,  Indapandant  of  naanlog:    Tha  laan  lovaa  tha  woaan  haa 
tha  MM  daap  atructuara  aa  Tha  doa  chaaaa  tha  cat. 

Laatar  fait  ao  aorry  for  hl«  and  Ltatar  fait  ao  aorty  for  tha  dog 
have  dlffarant  daap  atructuraa.*" 

Wa  Judge  that  daap  atruotura  la  loat  only  If  4t  la  not  poaalbla 
to  Me  a  deep  structure  that  the  raadar  la  novlng  toward. 

Hare* a  an  axaopla: 

He  patted  hln  for  a  minute  or  two.  (S74|  Line  0202) 


Here  AP-41B  has  correpted  before  complatlng  a  pattern  but  we  can 
see  a  deep  atructure  that  aha  la  moving  toward:    He  pretendad  (aoma- 

thing). 


This  thought  was  a  constant  worrlment  to  him.  (S74,  llnea  0319, 

0320) 

We  code  mlscues  aa  (0)  a  pattern  with  no  change;  (1)  with  a  dif- 
ferent deep  atructiure;  (2)  with  the  aame  deep  structture  but  alternate 
rules;  (3)  with  the  use  of  alternate  optional  rulaa;  or  (4)  with  lost 
deep  structture.    Tables  4->25|  26,  27  provide  percentages  of  each. 

Hlscue  percent  with  lost  deep  structure  declines  from  grade  to 
f^rade.    Second  grade  mean  Is  lAXf  fourth  grade  9.3%,  alxth  grade  8%. 
This  I  of  courae,  reflects  the  data  on  unacceptable  syntax  since  lost 
de«p  structures  are  syntactically  unacceptable.    Only  among  sixth 
Krade  groups  reading  the  standard  story  (53)  is  there  any  notable 
contrast  between  dialect  and  second  language  groups.    Dialect  groups 
sliow  lower  percent  of  lost  deep  structure. 
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Navajo  groups  at  all  grades  have  moderately  high  deep  structure 
loss  except  on  the  sixth  grade  culturally  relevant  stoiy.    That^s  the 
pattern  for  Hawaii2Ui  Samoan  groups  too.    For  both  of  these  second 
language  groups  percent  of  lost  structure  is  lower  in  each  higher 
grade  than  the  next  lower  grade. 

Lost  deep  structure  exceeds  20%  only  in  a  few  second  grade  groups, 
HS2,  AR2,  MB2  on  the  standard  story  and  AP2  on  their  relevant  story. 
In  many  cases,  these  second  grade  lost  deep  structures  are  sentences 
with  several  non-words,  omissions  or  inappropriate  substitutions. 
Example:  NA504 

But  Henr>-  didh^tj carei' because^his  friends  .  .  .  'S68,  line 

0102) 

Over  half  of  all  miscues  involve  a  shift  to  or  toward  another  deep 
structure.    Group  means  for  such  shifts  range  from  36.2%  to  57.5%  in 
second  grade,  33.5%  to  67.8%  in  fourth  grade,  and  32.2%  to  58.3%  in 
sixth.    But  most  groups  at  all  grades  are  in  a  narrower  range  from 
40-55%. 

Unchanged  deep  structure  is  more  variable.    In  second  grade, 
second  language  groups  have  mean  percents  of  28.8%  compared  to  41.8% 
for  dialect  groups.    But  mean  for  the  standard  story  is  about  the  same 
as  it  is  for  the  relevant  stories.    Only  TS2  and  HP2  have  means  which 
differ  much  on  the  other  two  stories. 

Mean  percent  of  unchanged  deep  structure  is  the  same  for  both 
stories  among  fourth  grade  groups,  too,  again  excepting  the  TS  group. 
But  in  fourth  grade,  dialect  groups  have  a  mean  of  33.4,  while  second 
language  groups*  mean  is  42.4%. 

In  sixth  grade  the  mean  for  dialect  groups  and  second  language 
groups  is  about  38?^  across  the  two  stories.    Furthermore,  mean  for 
dialect  groups  and  secpnd  language  groups  on  the  standard  story  is 
about  the  same,  around  35%.    Both  k^nds  of  readers  have  similar  means 
for  their  relevant  r>fc:ories,  about  42%.    Two  second  language  groups, 
NA6  and  AR6,  and  three  dialect  groups,  DE6,  MB6  and  HP6,  have  higher 
means  on  their  second  stories  than  the  standard. 

These  figures  seem  to  represent  complex  interactions  between 
unchanged,  retained  and  lost  deep  structure.     Usuallv  groups  have  more 
changed  than  unchanged  deep  structure,  but  there  are  groups  in  every 
grade  where  unchanged  structure  miscues  exceed  changed.     In  our  1973 
study  low  groups  through  eighth  grade  had  more  changed  than  unchanged 
deep  structure.    Our  average  groups  through  eighth  grade  had  about  35% 
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ao  transformation  and  45%  changed  deep  structure.    In  that  study,  groups 
of  eighth  and  tenth  graders  showed  consistent  quite  different  transfor- 
mation patterns  on  the  two  stories  they  read,  suggesting  that  the  story 
and  not  the  readers  £ure  producing  the  difference. 

Sone  of  the  sixth  graders  in  this  study  show  such  contrasts  on 
their  culturally  relevant  stories  though  their  patterns  on  the  standard 
story  (53)  are  quite  similar.    Only  HS6  and  AP6  do  not  show  such  con- 
trast. 

There  are  two  subcategories  in  the  transformation  variable  which 
are  minor  in  terras  of  the  percent  of  miscues  they  involve  but  quite 
interesting  in  terms  of  what  they  show  about  the  reading  process. 

Miscues  may  have  the  same  deep  structure  but  a  different  set  of 
rules,  usually  due  to  dialect  difference,  for  producing  a  surface 
structure.    Most  common  in  this  study  was  the  rule  in  some  dialects. 
Black  English^  for  exarq>le,  that  provides  for  a  null  past  tense  marker 
or  a  null  plural  marker. 

Tables  4-25  ,  26,  27  do  not  show  many  of  these  since  they  include 
only  nor>*dialect  misciies.    Here  are  some  exanqples  of  dialect  transfor- 
mations: 


Sometimes  a  writer  t^ses  special  rules  while  the  reader  stays  with- 
the  constraints  of  hif  :  lect: 


**M' sleepy,  Caleb,''  I  said.   (S73,  line  1011) 


Alternate  options  are  results  of  the  reader  choosing  a  surface 
representation  that  involves  an  optional  transformational  rule.  Here 
are  some  examples: 


(S53,  line  1006) 


The  word  definitions  were  helping.  .  .  (S53,  lines  0703,  C704) 
(we)  sat  him  up  in  bed  and  slappfed^ 

his  wrists  i.ightly  and^ revolved; his  head.   (S73,  lines  0204, 


0205) 


at 

I  had  to  stay>\horae  with  him.   (S53,  line  0212) 


At  Is  in  the  deep  structure ,  but  It  may  be  deleted  in  the  surface. 
The  writer  did  delete  it.    The  reader  put  It  back. 

If  we  do  this  It  will  bey^a  live  show.  (S53,  lines  0518,  0519) 

So  we;  each-got  on  one  side.  .  .  (S73,  line  0204) 


Soae  groups  produce  moderate  amounts  of  transfoxmatlon  (2)  mlscues 
but  only  HB6  on  their  second  story  produce  over  3.5%.    Those  are  pri- 
marily mlscues  Involving  secondary  dialect.    A  few  groups  of  second 
graders,  NA2  and  DE2  on  both  stories,  and  AR2  on  the  second  story,  pro- 
duce over  3X.    IE4  and  MB4  have  over  3%.    These  may  reflect  stozy  dif- 
ference or  language  differences  or  both. 

Alternate  option  transformations  are  below  3%,  except  in  a  few 
cases.    HA2  has  and  11. 2S^  on  their  two  stories.    MB4  has  6.9%  on 

stoij'  72,  their  relevant  story. 

MB315  has  several  such  mlscues  in  S72: 

...  to  the  edge  of  the  strawberry  patch.  ( There  he  turned 

(line  0205) 

Ke  puty^corn  in  his  right  pocket  (lines  0304  ,  0305) 


The  pond  was  in  the  woods,  just  beyond  Mr,    (line  0303) 

Mudge*8  cabin^  an^^Mr.  Mudge  lived  at  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

(line  0309) 

Mr.  Johnson  was  nailing  a  bSard  in  the  front  step'^  and)* 

(line  0406) 

Willie  could  hear  Hie  bangs  of  his  hararoer  , (lines  0407,  0408) 
I  keep  wonderin^^what  happened,     (lines  0708,  0709) 


A  squirrel  chattered  from  the  hickory  tree.  (line  1404) 
The  water  lapped.  .  .  (line  I40r ) 


lb:;. 
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Several  of  these  transformations  Involve  clausal  relationships. 
But  this  subject  also  has  related  miscues  that  involve  clause  trans- 
fonsatlons  that  are  more  coo;) lex  as  in  these  sentences  from  S72: 


0201  He  picked  up  his  hat  with  its  burden  of 

0202  ducks  and  hen,  and  held  it  level  in  the  crook  of 


0203  his  arm.    He  bent  down  ^idewayn  to  reach  for  his 

0204  pole  and  his  catch  of  four  fish* 

0205  As  he  walked  through  the  woods,  there  was  a 


0206  bounce  in  his  step^  and  he  whistled  a  tune;-) 

0207  At  Mr.  Mudge*s  cabin,  he  stopped. 


The  reader  is  picking  his  way  through  the  text  toward  meaning , 
transforming  to  disentangle  the  clauses  and  dependencies  and  then 
reuniting  them  as  he  generates  his  own  meaning  and  oral  surface  repre- 
sentation. 

It*s  hard  to  argue  against  the  utility,  if  not  the  reality  of  the 
deep  structure  conc*jpt,  considering  evidence  such  as  that  which  this 
nine  year  old  rural  black  child  supplies. 


Grammatical  functions  of  Word  Substitutions 

We  also  consider  the  grammatical  function  of  the  Expected  Response 
(CR)  and  the  Observed  Response  (OR)  in  viewing  readers'  use  of  syntax 
(see  Tables  4-28  to  4-30). 

Here  we* 11  consider  the  overall  performance  of  our  readers  in 
each  grade  on  the  standard  stories. 


Table  4-28 
GRAfftATICAL  FUNCTION  OF  OBSERVED 


AND  E'XPECTED  RESPONSE:  STORY  44< 


function 
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Table  4-2^' 
CRAfWATICAL  mCtm  OF  OBSERVt  D 
AKD  EXPECTED  RESPONSE:  STORY  51' 


Function  •'^'.I'C- JOEL  W  P^"^  icp  v^fb  !IQd  ritHCTiON  im:m  cohtpuct  m 

:nU    IT IV.     BOFD  "■""iHAir'  ' roii"s~*"*-cnT 

1      II      2  1      3  1      «  :      5  1      6  1      7  : 

Ti  37^1'  I  25"!  5)  I    3  I  3ir"i   ir~i  r"~5>T 

I  75.6  I    5.0   I    7.e   I    0.6  I    6.6  I    2.8  I    1.8  I  36.3 

 i  7^'6  I    9.6  I  le.n  I    5.9  I  12.3  I  23.3  I  32.1  I 

•I — l"  1- — "f.~-  I  .t-----"-I™™I  

2  I     15  I    213   I      5  1      1  I     18  I     16  I      8  I  279 
-^"-^'J  -I_5iiL I    1.8  J    1.0  I    6.5   T    5.7  I    2.9  I  20,2 

I  3.rrT^.3--i---i.TT-i;d'i-"6:5-:-ffiTrin6n™ 

•I I I— .-—I——-  I  I  J...  T 
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,  m'^  .".JDIFIEP     I  17.ii  I    3;2'"I  65."7   I^Un^lT" i:O"~'0.5-~f T5;9' 

:    7.9  I    2.5  ;  66.2  I  17.6  I    8.7   I  11.7  I    3.6  I 
  J-l"  -I  -I-— —I  I  I  1 

^  -j,-„_..^j.„^„  .^^^^.^ — — .^^„.^ — c"~i~8r 

Mfc  "iOIF-'i  I  13.6  I  3.7  :  ltt.8  :  ?(l.3  I  17.3  I  r  0.0  I  5.9 
 1_  2.1   I  1.1   I  6.(   I  6^.6  J_M   I  16.7  I    0.1  I 

-  I"  «i™....>.,i^~i--....-ri 

5  '     25  I     30   I     U  1      li  I    184  I     12  I      2   1  276 
_^ii«;rronrt^^^  66.7  i    u  i   o.^  i  20.5 

I  6.C  r^s.fl  i^;i-T^.Ti-Ti5T~r~2o.-^--r"TO" — 
,  I-  >  I  1  1  1  1  1 

7  I     10  I      I  I      0  1      0   1      3  1      II      8  I  2ft 
I    2.1  I    0.i»  I    0.0  !    C.n  I    1.1  1    1,7  I  28.6  I 

ffiiuii-B— -fjF-^  m 2ir^"ir^'Tir^F^""ifl"^  m 

TC:u      34.9      20.2      U.6        3.7      20.1        4.3       2,0  100.0 


*  Freddie  Miller,  Scientist 
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Table  4-30 
CRAM<ATICAl  FUNaiON  OF  OBSERVED 

* 

AND  EXPECTED  RESPONSE:  STORY  53* 


Function  cci 

*  I       1  !       i  T  3  1  t 
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*  My  Brother  Is  A  Genius 
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Among  second  grade  readers  of  story  44,  74%  of  ER  nouns  in  substi- 
tution mlscues  are  replaced  by  nouns;  70%  of  verbs  are  replaced  by 
verbs;  6S%  of  noun  modifiers  are  replaced  by  noun  modifiers;  62%  of 
function  words  are  replaced  by  function  words. 

Verb  modifiers,  only  2,7%  of  total  substitution  mlscues,  have  the 
most  varied  OR  replacements:    11%  nouns,  3,7%  verbs,  25.9%  function 
words ,  L4.H?>  indeterminate,  and  3,7%  contractions  in  addition  to  \T% 
same  function.    This  variability  reflects  the  movable  nature  of  many 
adverbs • 

Only  a  few  words  have  CR  functions  which  a^e  indeterminate.  But 
5X  of  the  OR  functions  are  indeterminate. 

Fourth  grade  readers  of  story  51  have  mlscues  in  which  they 
replace  75.6%  of  nouns  with  nouns,  76.3%  of  verbs  with  verbs,  60,7% 
of  noun  modifiers  with  the  same,  38.3Jo  of  verb  modifiers  with  like 
function,  66.7%  of  function  word  with  function  words.    Though  no  ER*s 
hiave  indeterminate  function,  4%  of  OR*s  have,  probably  in  lost  struc- 
tures or  among  non-word  substitutions. 

Patterns  for  sixth  grade  readers  of  story  53  are  similar.  Matching 
function  substitutions  are:    nouns  74.1%,  verbs  72.9%,  noun  modifier 
5Ta;,  verb  modifier  28.6%,  function  word  66.5%,  indeterminate  88.2%. 
This  story  has  strings  of  out-of-context  words  so  8,4%  of  the  mlscues 
are  on  words  with  indeterminate  functions. 

Contraction  in  all  three  stories  result  in  scattered  substitutions 
though  most  non-contraction  substitutions  are  nouns  or  function  words. 
In  story  5  3,  the  sixth  graders  also  substitute  some  verbs. 

The  percent  of  miscues  with  each  grammatical  function  category  is 
similar  across  the  three  stories  except  on  nouns  where  story  44  has 
40.1%,  story  51  has  36.3%  and  story  53  has  29.8%.    Verb  modifier  mis- 
cues  on  story  51  are  relatively  higher,  5.9%  compared  to  2.7%  for 
story  44  and  2.5%  for  story  53.    As  we  already  noted,  story  53  has 
8,4/?  indeterminate. 
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Table  4-31 
GRAHKATICAL  FuNaiON  IN  Slt)fiIES 
AND  IN  EH'SOFMISCUES 


Function 

Noun 

Verb 

Noun  Modi- 
fier 

Verb  Hodi. 
fier 

Function 
Word_ 

Indetem* 
inate  ^ 

Stoiy  No. 
44 

34.5 
37.0 

16.6 
18.9 

10.5 
14.9 

2.6 
3.6 

31.7 
23.7 

14 
.6 

51 

30.8 
31.4 

17.6 
22.0 

10.2 
13.4 

4.6 

5,9 

32.7 

23  2 

0.0 

53 

29.5 
25.4 

18.3 
23.9 

10.7 
13.5 

4.0 
5.8 

31.2 
20.3 

2.0 
6.9 

!!>  PCI 
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Table  4*31  conipares  CR  of  mlscues  with  the  distribution  of  CR 
t'linctions  in  the  standard  stories.    Percent  of  noun  mlscues  exceed 
percent  of  nouns  in  second  grade  story  44;  they're  about  equal  in 
fourth  grade  story  5L,     In  sixth  grade,  story  53,  mlscues  arc  less. 
Verb  mlscues  are  somewhat  higher  than  expected  in  each  grade.  Noun 
njodifier  miscues  are  half  again  as  frequent  as  the  occurrence  of  noun 
modifiers  at  all  three  grades.    In  all  three  grades,  about  1/3  of  all 
wfjvds  are  function  words,  but  less  than  1/4  of  all  mlscues  have  ER's 
that  are  function  words.    Indeterminates  are  disproportionate  in 
stury  53. 


Tables  4-32  and  4-33  show  group  percent  for  standard  and  relevant 
stories.  « 

The  sixth  ^rade  ^roup  illustrates  that  several  factors  are  influ- 
•»ricin^  involvement  of  different  grammatical  functions  in  miscues.  There 
is  remarkable  similarity  in  roost  respects  among  all  groups  reading 
.•>tory  5  3.    Miscues  with  noun  F.R's  range  narrowly  fro©  22.5'  to  29.4%, 
all  a  bit  b#'low  the  2'^5%  of  nouns  in  the  story.    Second  language 
^:roups  are  at  the  high  end,  particularly  if  TS6  is  excluded.  Verb 
ran^e  is  aL^<   ^mall  and  moderately  above  the  IS.aSi  in  the  story.  Noun 
m<x!ifier  range  i;.  12    15a,  proportionately  substantially  higher  than 
hi.t'  I  in  rh*'  story.     Verb  modifiers  also  are  higher  than  expected  and 

n«irn*w  in  ran^e.     Function  word  miscues,  though  more  variable,  15.6- 
2f.z  ,  an?  ail  well  below  the  SZ"  in  the  story.     Indeterminates  are  9.32^, 
i*t'  AR6  miscues  and  all  range  narrowly  near  or  above  6%,  Contractions 
»n>-*  least  variable  clustering  near  the  mean  of  4.^'. 

These  latter,  though  minor,  phenomenon  demonstrate  how  story 
I'haract »?ristics*can  influence  involvement  in  mlscues.    Range  of  per- 
f**nt  i»f  contraction  involvement  on  sixth  ^rade  second  stories  is  from 
.1  tw      L, .    HB6,  with  f>,l  contraction  miscues  on  story  73  has  only 

on    tory  53.     Every  reader  in  the  group  has  more  than  doubl^^  the 
rate  of  contraction  misc  los  on  story  73  as  on  story  53.     hS6  and  HP6 
both  rj»ad  story  70  and  have  .7  and  .8  ci  :. traction  miscues  on  it.  They 
hdv.»  4.H  and  on  story  53.     Indeterminate  function  miscues  range 

t*r»»m      to  l.Z,  on  second  stories. 

Tabie  4-34  shows  distribution  of  functions  in  all  relevaot  stories, 
Tht'u^h  s^xth  grade  stories  all  have  28,6  tr' '"^0.4  nouns,  our  groups 
ran^i*?  ^c>mewhat  mow  broadly  and  higher  than  th»?y  do  on  story  53. 
VVfrbs  in  sixth  ^rad*?  stories  have  a  modest  ranj:»?  from  15.3  to  19.5... 
fi'it  f'wr  »'i^:ht  groups  range  from  20.3  to  34.'^'    in  their  mlscues  with 
'v»»r^'i:R'  -  "fi  H'lpvant  stories.    'AR6  has  the  higli  fij-uro  on  the  story 
with  the  m«*st  verbs,  but  they  were  well  within  the  range  on  story  53. 
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Tabl*  4-32 
GRMMATICAL  FUNCTION  OF  CR: 
STANDARD  STORIES 


Noun 

Verb 

Function 

Indetera- 

Contrac- 

Noun 

Verb 

Hodlfi«r 

Modifier 

Word 

inate 

tions 

44 

34.5 

16.6 

10.5 

2.6 

31.7 

1.4- 

.2 

NA 

HS 

AR 

33 

25.5 

17.2 

4.S 

18.4 

.7 

.7 

IS 

38.7 

13.3 

17.3 

2.7 

26.7 

- 

1.3 

DC 

43.  L 

16.5 

12.7 

2.6 

23.2 



1.9 

AP 

39.  8 

20.7 

17.4 

4.6 

16.7 

.7 

.2 

MB 

<Sr  mm 

,35.7 

14 

11.6 

3.0 

32.9 

1.0 

1.4 

MP 

33.1 

22.2 

13 

3.3 
J 

25.1 

.4 

2.9 

51 

30.8 

17.6 

10.2 

4.6 

32.7 

2.3 

NA 

31.1 

27.1 

13.5 

7.0 

17.8 

3.4 

HS 

34.1 

24.1 

13.4 

5.4 

19.8 

3.0 

AR 

34.8 

18.4 

13.5 

5.3 

22.2 

5.9 

TS 

33.8 

17.9 

12.8 

5.4 

25.6 

4.5 

U 

29.3 

17.6 

11.1 

6.0 

32.3 

3.8 

AP 

30.1 

23.5 

15.2 

7.1 

19.7 

4.3 

HB 

28.4 

24 

12.5 

6.C 

25.9 

3.3 

HP 

30.2 

19.2 

15.5 

4.2 

25.6  - 

5.3 

Story  53 

29.5 

18.3 

10.7 

4.0 

32.1 

7.0 

4.2 

NA 

26.4 

24.2 

14 

5.9 

19.3 

6.2 

4.1 

HS 

27.3 

23.4 

13.2 

5.3 

20.1 

5.8 

4.8 

AR 

29^4 

24.1 

12.9 

5.1 

15.6 

9.3 

3.7 

TS 

24.7 

24.1 

13.4 

6.3 

^  21.3 

6.3 

3.8 

DC 

22.5 

21.4 

13.5 

6.1 

25.2 

7.2 

4.1 

AP 

24.7 

20.7 

12 

6.3 

23.5 

8.1 

4.7 

HB 

23.2 

27.9 

14.6 

6.0 

17.9 

6.2 

4.3 

HP 

23.9 

26.0  * 

15.  "> 

4.9 

20.5 

6.1 

3.8 
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Tabit  4-33 
GRAMMATICAL  FUNCTION  OF  ER: 
CULTaRAUY  RELEVANT  STORIES 


Second  Grade 


Story 

Noun 

Verb  Function 

Indeterm- 

Contrac- 

No. 

Croup 

Noun 

Verb 

Modifier 

Modifier 

Words 

inate 

tions 

26 

NA 

26.9 

20.9 

12.9 

5.0 

32.3 

2.0 

6H 

NA 

32. 1 

22.6 

8.1 

.9 

26.2 



10.0 

26 

HS 

26.4 

?-  9 

14.7 

4.3 

27 

3.  7 

64 

HS 

36.7 

24.3 

12.3 

1.3 

17 

6H 

AR 

38.6 

•23.9 

13.7 

1.0 

14.2 

8.f> 

46 

TS 

27.2 

21.4 

12.4 

5.0 

27.6 

.3 

6.'. 

H2 

DC 

31.3 

19.  <> 

15.7 

2.4 

24.1 

6.t 

75 

AP 

70.7 

23.  I 

11.5 

2.5 

15.6 

4.6 

2.9 

71 

MB 

27. H 

25 

12.5 

4.  7 

23.  3 

6.1 

67 

f  f  n 

HP 

Oil  T 

34,  7 

in  0 

19,  3 

1  C  1 

2.8 

19.3 

A  A 
4#  0 

1 

/ 

\. 

Fourth  Grade 

- 

H3 

NA 

22.  J 

•  8.7 

7.0 

22.8^ 

•  -.5 

6*> 

HS 

2^.  1 

29.9 

14W  ■ 

6.8 

-7.5 

•  •> 

87 

AR 

30.  1 

24.4 

14.3 

7.2 

2r.>s 

.2 

1.4 

H.S 

TS 

26.9 

29. 1 

14.  8 

4.1 

23.3 

.5 

1.2 

DC 

25.5 

irt.') 

12.4 

4.6 

35.5 

s. 

74 

'  AP 

27.9 

24.  3 

13.8 

.  L.4 

30 

.2 

1.' 

MB 

27.') 

25 

12.5 

4.  7 

23.8 

6.' 

HP 

26.  H 

23.3 

\  17.4 

6.0 

26.2 

•1 

Sixth  Grade 

NA 

.'56.  7 

2H.3 

■.  I 

3.7 

23 

•  A. 

70 

HS 

30.0 

27.6 

.6 

6.0 

19.1 

.  .5 

• 

AK 

27.7 

34.9 

13.3 

7.6 

15.3 

'  77 

TS 

33.1 

20.3 

5.9 

2.7 

30.0 

1.2 

6.7 

H4 

DC 

.  '24.  rt 

24 

,  12.2 

7.0 

27.2 

.2 

4.6 

76 

AP 

2rf 

25.2 

9.4 

4.0 

30.4 

2.9 

73 

MB 

27. 'J 

29.3 

8.7 

3.  i 

21.1 

.  ^ 

9.1 

70 

HP 

27.  H 

27.7 

13.4 

6.6 

23  ' 

.6 

» 

o 
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IN  CUi;riIRi\|.lY  RrUiVANT  STOHIES 


story  ri 

Function 

NOUNS 

VERBS 

m  HOD 

VFHB  HOD 


2nd 

1 

4th 

6th 

26 

67 

68 

71 

75 

82 

86 

49 

69 

72 

74 

83 

85 

87 

70 

73 

76 

77 

81 

84 

88 

JO.  I 

34  J 

28.7 

29,4 

i4.9 

30.8 

31.9 

29,2 

30.8 

32.1 

33,4 

31,2 

31,4 

30.0 

29,4 

29.7 

29.1 

30.0 

31.') 

28.6 

30,4 

23 

19.3 

22.0 

18.1 

14.0 

18.1 

21.4 

17.8 

17.8 

17.0 

16.7 

17.1 

18.2 

17.1 

15.3 

17.6 

17.5 

17.0 

16.9 

18,2 

19.5 

12 

9.7 

7.8 

S.( 

10,2 

".7 

10.8 

5.6 

10.7 

12.4 

7.5 

9.1 

10.2 

12.8 

10.7 

8.6, 

6.5 

7.2 

7.0 

7.7 

7.8 

llO 

l'.  I 

1.9 

1  7 

3.8 

4.9 

9  Q 

Hi  7 

i  1 

1.  0 

i  0 

u." 

u." 

27,1 

27,1 

29.1 

37.5 

31.6 

35.9 

26.7 

35.2 

34.5 

31.5 

35.1 

35.4 

3:1.4 

32,1 

37.6 

34.0 

39.? 

38.1 

39.5 

36.2 

35.7 

2.4 

2.4 

0,0 

1.5 

2.0 

0.0 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

\1 

0.1 

1,1 

0.^ 

0.1 

0.2 

0.') 

0.1 

0.4 

0.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0,0 

2.0 

4.^ 

4.7 

11., 

1.5 

2.2 

2.4 

0.9 

0.3 

2.6 

»1.5 

0.2 

0.6 

1.3 

0.6 

2.1 

2.0 

3.0 

0.1 

'0,2 
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Hoth  ^'rcuipH,  UP  arKl  HS.  that  r«^ad  «tory  70,  which  hwH  ttlmc»Ht   1 1: 
iio.uii  nuKliri«>rM,  hiw<»  rolativoly  hlub  fuiun  riKxHflor  mli*cu»w,  15. 65^,  and 
i:\.:t:..     AR6  prtxiucMJH  I3#:ijt>  auch  mlHc\it>N  In  «  utory  with  only  Jft:  riuuii 
raiKllt'lorH.     Iiowi^r  mlncuv  rnten  for  uthor  uroupa  may  reflect  lower 
lncldf!nrt«  of  noufi  modifiers  In  thti  Htorlen. 

Vt^rb  whI  if  li»r  mlscuoH  vary  more  amoni:  Hlxth  ^^raders  lu^  necond 
,stMrli?H  ilian  thny  dt)  in  Htory  53. 

Rangi?  of  function  wordB^  in  sixth  urado  atorleb  1b  narrow,  34  t(. 
:v>.5l,»  all  hlK^^^T,  though,  than  the  3Zti  In  Btory  5  3.     TS6  reading  a 
stury  with  3KJ!r,  t unction  wordn  producen  305::  function  word  raiscues,  cc*n>- 
pan?d  Id  21    on  story  S3.     AP6  producer  30.43?;  on  a  Htory  with  39.2% 
function  wordN  ctmiparod  to  23,5%  on  story  S3.     Six  alxth  srado  v^roup*^ 
have  more  f\inctli>n  ^i>rd  plHCues  on  wecond  stories  thdn  on  Htory  53,  nt 
all  art?  well  h*?low  the  p»ircent  that  would  bi?  expected  II'  rniscucH  \«ere 
|)r<     'Tt  1  onate. 

All    ^ixth  ^'.rad*!  groups  s!u>w  Morot!  differiTices  iu  [>atte^n  f^n  their 
twii  ?4tori*  s.     HS6  and  HP6  havr*  similar  patterns  on  story  70,  their 
culturally  r*-1<vaot  story. 

fourth  rradf  ^roii[>4  all  produc*'   lcjwf*r  rates  of  n<uin  nlHCues  <*n 
uMM»nd  sturicB  th^n  on    ^rury  SI,  evc?[i  thou^^h  the  nouns  in  Btcjry 

.»l   I  ;  r,ear  the  low  end  ot  the  narrow  ran^e  araunji  fourth  «rad*  itorien: 

to  :t3, 1/    nouns.     This,  perhaps,  illustrates  that  It  is  not  simply 
friMjiiency  but  uthf»r  factors  such  as  type  and  syntactic  Btyle  which 
influence  mlscues  on  each  function. 

Ran^e  of  nciun  mfscues  on  stor>   .'  I  is  n/ rrow  am^jnn  fourth  ^Arade 
roups  -   ■^^•4  to  M4.^/m. 

NA4  is  hi).;;  amon^:  fourth  grade  ^*roups  with  27.       verb  raiscues  on 
St  or  .   51,  but  th*>ir  fij^ure  is  38.  H%  verb  nnjs'-ues  on  story  a  story 

with   .7    verbs.     All   fourth  ^rade  stories  have  16,7  to  IH,2S^;  verbs. 
All  fourth  x?rade  j^roups    have  sli>?ht  to  moderately  higher  verb  miscue 
r.it»»s  on  >>*-c<  ..d  stories  than  on  story  SI.     TS6  has  2"^.^^  ver^  mlscues 
o.M  *;tory       ,  buti^nly  17.9%  on  story  SI. 

F'i>urth  >.^rade  stories  vary  from  to   12.       noun  markers-  Yet 

fourth  lirari^^  groups  iiad  a  similar  ranue  ot  noun  marker-  miscies  ofi 
sti*ry  5  1  and  their  second  stories.     Three  to  five  percent   of  words  in 
t  ourth  t'rad^*  stories  are  verb  modifier  -. 

Th»'    >ti!y  i  i'l        t<»  show  mf>ro   ♦hn.i  moderal»*  d i  f  f*'r^MK'*,'  in  the  t^i 
t    ries  IS  AP4,  which  has  7.  L?^   on     inty  si   (hi^'h   lor  all  ^!n>ups)and 
1.4.    »'t^     torv   74  (low  for  all  uroi^s). 


EKLC 


4«*M6 


Pourth  Krad#  iitorl«ii  (yiv«  31 .5  tu  36 .4^  function  words.    Only  DC4 
U  at  or  «b«ivtt  that  flgur*  on  both  atorUa  in  miacuta.    riva  flroupa  on 
atory  51  ar«  naar  or  below  20K.    Second  Language  groui  i,  TS4  axcapt  J, 
ar«  rwlatlvaly  low  In  function  word  miacuf?a  In  huth  thalr  raadlnga. 
Ind^tormlnatafl  are  neKliglbIa,  largaly  bacauaa  of  thalr  virtual 
abaanca  from  fourth  grade  atoriea. 

Contraction  miacuaa  are  to  on  atory  51  and  .5  to  6.\X 

on  second  atoriea.    MB4  reads  utory  72,  a  atozy  with  2.6%  contracttona 
and  produiM  H  the  6.  miacuea. 

Sect  id  grade  stories  read  range  from  baaal  priraera  to  second  grade 
l>at4aL  Ntoriea  to  trade  books.    They* re  more  variable  In  atyle  than 
fourth  iu\d  8i)(th  grade  stories,    lliey  range,  for  example,  from  no  con- 
tractions to  almost  5%.    NA2  haa  no  contraction    miacuea  on  atory  26, 
whlrh  has  no  contractions,  and  100^  on  atory  68,  which  has  4.6X.  HS2 
on  the  Hsme  stories  has  0  and  8.9%  contraction  miacues.    AR2  on  story 
6'^  has  8.6%  contraction  raiscues. 

Story  44,  with  only  .2%  contractions,  generates  from  .2  to  2.0% 
contraction  miscues  araon^^  groups  reading  it. 

Story  44  has  34.5%  nouns.    That^s  at  the  high  end  of  the  second 
j^rad»»  «tory  range,  28.7%  to  34.9%.    Most  groups  produce  higher  ratps 
ot  noun  roiscueB  than  proportionate  on  story  44.    DC2  has  43.1%.    NA2  and 
MS2  reading  <;tory  26  had  26.4  and  26.9%  noun  miscues,  below  the  30.1% 
in  the  story.    But  they  and  AR2  all  had  higher  rates  of  noun  miscues 
than  are  found  in  story  6H  (2«.7%;.    TS2  and  MB2  have  27.2  and  27.8% 
noun  miscues  on  second  stories.    Except  for  those  and  the  rates  on 
story  26,  all  jJ^ther  second  grade  noun  rates  are  above  30%.    Few  fourth 
ancJ  sixvo  gr^ide  noun  miscue  percents  exceed  305^. 

Stor>  44  has  16.6/.  vurbs.    Miscues  range  from  13.3^  for  TS2  to 
25.      fv)r  AR2.    Verb  range  in  second  grade  stories  Is  14%  to  23%, 
reflecting  the  varied  styles  and  format.    AP2  read  story  75  with  14% 
vprbs  with  23.  l^^  verb  miscues.    DE2  read  story  82  with  18.1%  verbs 
win    10.0%  verb  miscues.  NA2,  HS2,  AR2  have  22.6,  24.3  and  23  9%  mis- 
cues t»n  story  6h  which  has  2Z(  verbs.    TS2  has  13.3%  verb  miscues  cn 
!^tory  44,  but  21.4%  on  story  86  which  ha.^  exa^     v  that  percent  verbs. 
HP2  has  10.3^  verb  miscues  also  matching  verb  content. 

Noun  modifiers  vary  Iroro  5  to  12/   in  second  grade  stories.  Mis- 
cues on  story  44  (lO.S%  noun  modif:'*ers)  range  fmra  11.6  to  17.4%.  With 
on*'  *^xception  noun  .nocl'fier  mis(  ■  s  on  r;econd  ^rade  more  r^? levant 
stories  are  betveen  11,5  and  15.'/?;.    The  exception  is  8.1%  for  NA2  on 
story  68. 


euwN  cui  th«m  vary  from  .9  to  &X.    Story  '4  with  2.et  (t«ner«tofi  2.'  tt. 
4.6>.  vtfrb  mcxllfli»r  mlMCUttn. 

Tunctlon  wi>rdH  ran^.r*  from  26.  7!V.  to  il.f^X  In  Mcond  grade  itorlcH, 
GruupH  ri»Adlng  aacond  ,  radt*  atandard  atory  44  with  31,      function  wordn 
jir<»duco  from  16.      to  32.*)•^  function  word  mlacuaa.    Mlacuea  on  aacond 
Htorl#«  rangad  from  15.6)*;  (AP2  on  atory  75,  which  haa  31.6JK  function 
worda)  to  32.3ft;  (NA2  on  atory  26  with  27.  U). 

It  appearfi  that  mlacuea  ara  Influenced  by^  but  do  not  follow 
rif'soly,  frequenciaa  of  grammatical  function.    It  alao  appaara  that 
^'raninatlcal  function  mlacue  patterna  acroaa  groupa  can  vary  from  oni» 
Htrjry  to  another  for  reaaona  other  than  simp  la  frequi>ncy.    It  appears 
also  that  dialect  and  aecond  language  factora  could  be  Interac-    ng  at 
li  a^t  in    i>eclflc  cases.    Those  are  explored  in  the  separate  discussion 
of  language  groups. 

I  rit  Of u%l  I  >m 

While  virtually  every  miscue  invnlv«s  some  minor  shift  in  intona- 
t  i^'D  there  are  some  miscues  that  integrally  involve  an  intonation  change 
,is  a  -najor  factor  in  the  cause  or  effect  of  the  mlncue, 

kind  of  Intonation  mlacue  rt?lat08  to  a  group  of  wurds  in 
Krj^lisl.  that  shift  stress  depending  '.r.  their  gra'^'natica I  functltm; 
(i»'s*frt/dosurt ,  prmlucp  produce ,  rocord/rocord ,  coiivert/convert , 
fondiict/ror.ducl.     [n  all  of  these,  tho  nOun  in  the  pair  has  the  stress 
t»c*  first  f=;y;ial)^f  am  the  vetb  stress  is  on  the  second. 

In  -M.^  typ*  of  intonation  shift  as  in  most  others,  the  shift 
most  Li.  iy  ^ofLi^cts  ^he  grammatical  shift  rather  than  causing  it. 
T!iH  int(ru**^»  r  jably  assigned  after  all  grammatical  decisions 

are  madtr    i  M»*^f*re. 

Anoth'^    tyri^r  of  intonatl  n.  miscue  applies  to  the  intonation  cor>- 
*u  i:  «•/  -  p  lase.     Sometimes  the  phrase  structure  is  reflected  in  the 
'      iDgraptiy  in  thjt  phrases  either  become  hyphenated  words  or  compound 
v<.)ds:    The    '  if    f^To*>  J^.  hJq  ajrkrocTT  to  in  his  dark  room  reflects  a 
I'ha^gf^  in  nec^i.ing  froTi  a       riTTr  roi>m  for  printing  pictures  to  any 
r()on>  ^hat  Iac^s  Mght. 

By  fir  the  greatCoL  number  jf  miscues  invok  ing  intonation  reflect 
I  i  a. Informations  of  the  entire  syntax  of  sentences  and  sentence  sequences 
Tne  intonation  of  a  sent  race  is  a  coiitour  of  stress  pitch  and  juncture 
♦hat  overrides  the  phonology  of  the  entire  sentence.     In  this  example 
the  reader  has  read  a  question  as  a  -t;»toraent:    "Then  you  did  lose  some 
sheefi/'    To  do  so  the  reader  had  to  svart  the  statement  contour  at  the 
'beginning  and  carry  it  through.    That  means  a  prediction  was  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  statement, 

//a 
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2nd  Gradtf  4tli  Crtde  6th  Cnde 

Croup        8lin     R«l     SUnTlIl     8tin    Ril    S^r  awI    Stan    Ril    Stin  R«l 


3.9 

5.6 

0.0 
6.7 

2.0 
10.0 

,  0.0 

4.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2,0 
10.0 

5,6 

5.0 

2.0 

10. 0 

2.0 
lO.O 

Hi 

15.3 

4.9 

12.2 
21.7 

4.0 

7.3 

7.1 

14.1 

4.1 

10.2 

6.0 

20.0 

4.0 

5,0 

2.0 
8.0 

0,0 
10,0 

Ml 

9.0 

6.1 

6.0 
14.0 

0.0 
10.3 

6.4 

6.4 

0.0 
12.0 

2.0 
10.0 

6.5 

3.0 

4.0 
8.0 

2.0 

f,.0 

n 

10.7 

23.1 

0.0 
25.7 

12.0 
44.0 

8.5 

7.5 

6.1 
9.8 

4.0 

16.0 

5.0 

12.1 

2.0 
10.0 

0.0 
30.0 

K 

12.2 

14.1 

s.o 

23.7 

8.7 
19.4 

8.6 

10.6 

5.9 
12.0 

4.4 

14.0 

7.6 

'  7.5 

2,0 
20.0 

4.0 

13.7 

u 

S. 

2.0 
10. 0 

6.0 
12,0 

4.5 

6.4 

4.0 

5,9 

0.0 
15.7 

6.9 

6.1 

3.0 
8.0 

2.1 

10.0 

ffl 

11.7 

10.6 

4.1 
23.4 

7.1 
13.2 

11.6 

14.6 

4.0 

18.0 

2.0 
27.7 

6.4 

6.6 

2.0 

11.8 

0.0 
10.0 

MP 

6.4 

8.2 

0.0 
10,0 

4.0 

2..0 

7.3 

16.5 

3.9 
14.6 

12.0 
24.5 

6,0 

11,8 

3.9 

10  . 

2.0 
27.7 
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lt\  |)A»it  iitiuil«ii»  W0  M^'iratvly  ccid#d  th«iHi  dlff<»r#nt  typmi  of 
intunAtic)n  mlMcutti^  bt^t  in  this  ntudy,  hnvln^t  iMrniKl  that  «oit  Interna 
tlnn  mlncianii  lnvalv«  Mnt«nci»  «nd  IntoriMinttntlAl  iynt«x^  w«  h«v«  iitnH 
|ily  oad«d  intoniitlon  '*y«e'*  if  t^»#  mliicut  invulv««|  it  cauMd  by,  or 
rtfrtullH  in  an  intonation  shift;  or  '^no'^  intonation  f  ;  not  Involvnd, 
Table  A^ii^  ahuwfu  tha  naan  pareant  of  intonation  isiieuaa  and  tha  rango 
t(»r  itaeh  Kroup.    Whila  so«a  groups  hava  hi|th«»r  isaans  than  othars,  it 
ifi  also  apparant  that  ia  avary  group,  thara  is  ona  or  moro  subjacts  who 
j  roduco  fffw  or  no  intonation  miscuaa.    Variations  in  OMiann  naarn  to 
r«rfUH*t  Acattorad  individuals  who  pr^uucad  ralativaly  mora  fr<*  ii«tnt 
intonation  mincuifs.    Thara  saatsa  to  ba  no  pattarn  for  which  Language 
ttrnupH  thifsa  individuala  cons  from.    No  Navajo  raadar  in  any  grado 
[ircidurttd  m'*re  than  I  OK,  no  AK  rwadi^r  has  mora  than  l^,  no  AP  more 
than  15.75^. 

<>\r  «ubjfct>  TSlOa,  n  0«cond  grader    Is  a  *<paciali«t  In  Intonntion 
rnlsrijps.    ^ie  prodviCi?»  44%  in  story  H6  aoc  25, In  story  44.  lhat*- 
t'ttr  mi>r*'  than  any  othi»r  readier  in  any  gra<l«  <  i  group. 


0106   "Hut  tMt  in  yiw  nink),"  mIi)  Hr.  Din, 


"Rut  that  In  y(w  naw,"  i><ild  Mr,  Mat. 


OlO(  lurprtMd. 


SurprlM, 


0107   "But  It'N  (Kit    niiN.  . 


But  It' I  not  naiwi 


I   I  • 


oSll   HinuDl  didn't  uint 


MigiMl  didn't  wfli>t 


0212   hlH  fathur  and  laolhor  to  speak  tn  lln  In        hli  fath«r  anrl  .jother  t.'  apeak  t(.  him  in 


0213   SPiinlah  when  hla  frlonds  were  viBlting.         SpanlaK  When  his  frienda  ere  vldtin^! 


0214   "Don't  talk  In  Spanlah/'  Hl>;'ad  )w\  laid        don't  talk  In  Spanish,  Mljjla  had  said, 


0215    m  nil!*     "Speak  LnKlLih.  ^ly  friends  don  t    "on*  night  apeak  English,  nry-  friends.  Don 


0216   kntrw  Sp,-.  loh,  ant'  tlwy  don't  know  what.,.,      kiiow  Spaninh,  ft"!  thi-y  don'i  know  what.... 
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0316    U  it  not  a  ^.M  tiling  I*  it  imt  rt  Uiln^^ 


0317    tu  Uttrn,  my  m\r  iu  l««rn,  hcm 


040.1  Ihtt  .lur  Hut  "III 


0404    teA('hi»r  (iciM  nut  {\\U\\^  wo  arr  Imu  old  U>         l^Arhtir  dwun  not  think  m  nrc  !(K)  :d  ti>  |to» 


0405    1(1  dchool,  Sh«  i-y  Klfld  thflt  wn  all  want  to       to  nchool.  8Im'  1h  ^tad  ih^t  v»  all  want  tu 


O4O6    learn,  Ttwit  in  why  Rhi»  corocH  to  night  iichnol    Icam  that  \*  why  hIio  cir?*  tn  ri^M  (ii'hool, 


04'i7    t.i  h«lp  un."  T(.  help  u»." 


04^)M    "Hir  Mh>'  1m   to  t<?(ich  ytui,"  MIkih'I  said,  "Rut  sh»'  Iuk  to  t'.icli  ymi,"  H-'rl.-I  m 


0400    .itlll  ere      "Sin-  I'.  •  t»',ii'h»'r."  "J'tlll  nhc  Is  >i  '.m.^ 


051)4    to  no.  Ti 
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0601  ^mxim*,  Hi^uil  Iwil  howwofk  It.  du  ImHmh  Hlil«y  hud  howrwurl.  tl<». 

«hfn  h*  cwt  how  frwi  ichool.  Onc«  In  i  •^'•'n  H«»  cm  \\mc  \m  ichool  ynce  in  a 

0(03  Uiui,  hii  friittd  CiuriB  cm  how  with. . .  whili,  hii  frM  Cuorije  cm  how  with. . 

0608  H(iwdlff«riiit  Oh,  dlff^ront 

0609  liurifl'i  houit  lookid  inM\  Oeomi'i  htniw  lookid  lniild«: 

0701   Hi|u«l  mid  f'-orKfl  cm  In.  H«  m  Mir\$...  Hlgiwl  ind  Ctoru"  cm  In  thf-in.  fte  w««  nUtlnd  .. 

4 

0704       friund  artd  I  hiv«?  hopwork  to  du,  Hy  |frliit'!s  iind  I  hive  hoaie^nrk,  tn...  d.., 

0802  Hfrn.  Now  th«rfl  H«rfl,  now.  There 

0803  lo  room  for  all.  li  mm  for  aP. 


Thlj  auhjpct  iUiistrateB,  throuRh  hl8  inlftdunB,  hov  l-  tonatton  niiicue«  work.  Ono  factor  cowion  Ji^nj! 
young  rfladers  h  a  ttndancy  to  end  a  sentence  wtierc  a  Um  ends  If  the  pattern  could  be  cxiiploted  imc. 
Thit  ihowa  0(i  llnei  105,  316,  4i)4,  406,  408,  503,  601,  There  are  also  four  exiuples  in  TS  I03's  readlnu 
of  itory  W.  But  that  stoiy  hia  ihorter  sentenw p  and  Mipler  lyntax. 

This  phenoienofl  of  ending  '^•Mit«ncea  at  line  ends  relates  to  a  broader  atrateiiy  nf  tenniwitlng  wImt 
cliiksiR  could  have  concluded,  «•  :  if  parts  are  loft  ovi  .  Se«^  lim  213  and  215. 

13  lJ3  also  demonstrates  restructurlnR  tha'  fn-qurntly  involves  a  chair  of  inton^f lon-relatf^d  syn- 
tactic changen.  F;  «  lines  211  to  216  there  are  a  chain  of  such  sHfts.  Sowtiiws  j  all  conw's  i^j^rHi  r 
IS  In  4(H-407.  Bii'.  iii  ntht-r  caws  TS  lOj  can't  quite  cfj»e  up  with  gyntacflcally  and  senanticiiM  acc  t- 
ible  structure.  Often  clan  g's  shift  de(  iidency  is  i  result  of  intonitlon  shifts.  That's  tr^  of  the 

jlauses  in  2U  and  6"?.  Here's  w  m  example  from  later  in  the  stoiy: 


\\%    All  Iho  MUfii  fit  tfttdh  Ht,  tHor  4ml 


IH?    H(|iUf)l  fftittt*  .'it"  \h'  ai'liMil  buUdlhll.    H<  >\y'       Hjjji'l         llil"  'tm  ortuM')  bui  Idint',  "pny 


'I4lft    Hf  I'iilliM)  Af«,  aim!  llto  Imy  mid  hi-  duK  ran...       crtllml  "Atrt'  .iind  llin  Iwy  /ind  lib  rl^}  rrto... 


Hf  kit  uv»'r  t'»  npI?-^     ttiKl  dri^:  lilm  iilK>iird.  Ik»  lnMit  ovi^r «(.  i  ^itfys  "AlV  «ihI  drflu  lilm  «h<>«rd. 

I!h«'w<  «xaiBpl«j<  d*  intnnitli>ii  mini     wal  tin'  n  iili^r"'  mr\;\\  f^r  the  iiiMlrrlyini!  |!.r«iii«iitlcfll  i»lmr 
lure  itf  t\w  Unmiiufi*  ttu»)  ari'  Hupklng  i    (Hii(tr«^liriid.  Ii  m\Ain  Mid)J»«cU  whw  unuwiwlly  hltfh  i»f'rrpiitiiH'"i 
t»l'  such  ninom  It  fwy  Ik?  lliat  ih»y  jiri'  diwrlapliin  Mi.i'  ,'!♦•!*  f'^t  lueJlctltu;  tlir  din-i'  iitnR'tur''?,  tiiklii,: 
rlf»k«  that  d(»    '  Jlwly^  prwliK'u  111*'  <'X|M'ct«'d  patt'Ttin.  "Pif  siibiMi'ts  wiy  rnfliMliii  tit  th»'  ant'  ii' 

unfmilUar  »tyW%.  Wlwitwvffr  1h  Involvinl,  It  is  iiitrtnsli-     ili»'  r-Mdl;   ;>r(»n"««  and  nut  o  .l|:ti  of  any 
abnofMlity  In  \\w  roadinc  <.r  tin- hp  jubjprts. 


'^'^l')   "Huriy!"  Haku  woldrd. 


Hurry,  Hako",  I... 
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L(  i(i)t«ih  Ami  ni^^l  I     tfiitruc^ttmit  Mr#rtiiU,  it  mxuht  m  is^^ttmi  iti^it 
fti^ndtrii  narh      *>^r^m  in  our  itudy  wiiald  fg^hem  #vld#nr«»  (if  ^rubtiNiii  in 
thin  AfM.        can  cnnrUidt,  howtvvfi  thit  th#M  nvtrtM  r#idtr»  h«v# 
UttU  bciond       .h#«ic  involviNMint  In  th«fr  slMtM*  othtr  thar  dUlMt 
rmimtm^  mimexmm,    ff  «  nu^tttytlon,  Milii«ton»  innvrtlon  or  f«¥9rMt 
Alf»€u«  lnv«  lvit#  th«  «iMct  Inflnctwd  fom  in  th«  ilR  and  th«  OR,  m>  boatul 
mdrph^Kiic  invMlvMMint  Mf  cod«4«    RiMluctlnfi  nf  conaonant  clanttra  i  f 
iwiDt  ttnua,  plural,  third  p«»fi»cin  ainyuUr  or  p^naanniva  ittribtitad  to 
rit|{iofial  diaUct  or  inftuanca  of  nativr  Un||ua|ta  faaiuraa  mtm  not 
iiid«r«d  in  thta  ^^atagary*    B^and  «*'r  itivulvMtnt  Inrlttctgiii  aubati- 

tutl«^»  Inaartton.  caiiaiilofi  ar  tpv^m^i  l)  inflactinoal  ^\$ftiw^ 

«aeh  a««  watki»d/want  ingi  ^iMU/«lal^  »  «f ;  i^rowl/itroidng;  eoyat^^ft  ^Ik/ 
ccjyota  walk*;  2)  n€x>»inriiirti(in4i )  nuch  aa  iMin  ftir  wcmmu  nr  e0««H 

tur  ra^.  ^)  contrarticHial  #uf?  ?^  aak  ywy'v©/ito,  t/ril;  4)  cl«*ri 

vntiiinal  iiuf flwiii  nuch  aM  hofx^r  ^^olaumty;  Toai/ToaMv;  hungwr/ 

hunrny;  h«rdci  hard;       >>r#ri«if  aa    rt«rnal/intarnrtl»  unuat/ 

unu»tMt;  6)  «ti^Lii#  acrviiii  af*.«  m^rn  aa  to iiwliiipn/taUvf wad ; 

aMitfit  worW/mall  wurkar;  ^r'^  ^)  lnvnlv«M  th^  b«»t  puait^iktiny 

a  rtmtnnUH^  uv«r  what  cooptita  t**^        r^H#t  word  nucJi  an  %^ii«an/wQwrvii 
and  Idn^'wmkNi  Urownad. 

For  411  grou,    And  mti  rtii«r<^  in  a  immU  p«rc«ntaRa  uf  bound 

m4irph<>^ic  involvimrnt  in  t^^  laliK'ii^ii*    for  ««ccind  gradarift  mi  ttory  44 « 
thf»  av«^ra|{«  pN?rcant  of  411  niacut^^  which  Involve  t.em  Wund  ttorphairic 
tt.itur»»  i#  14.7^..    For  fourth  gradam  on  atury  Sl»  17.3^^  of  tha  mincuan 
tnv<*lv0  buurnl  ttoqihtNiei^  and  for  ninth  gradftrit  un  uttnry  S5»  rh«  involvf^- 
'-^Mit  isi  2.1. Thi«*  incr«a««  acro9i»  ^rad^n  may  be  dm^  to  an  incr#«MHl 
u  «>       ^iirdfi  with  b«nind  aK>rph#Wfi  in  thi»  t«)Ct.    In  tmmt  cbb^^  wh«n 
b'  fu;  .urT>h«?«»»  a»r  Irv  Iv«k},  th*^  mincue  ut9y»  within  th#  mmm  tyi>€  «  f 
u  oini  fttorpkMM**-.     that  i», Inflectional  ?»affiicaii  nr^  «;ibiitf tutiwl  for 
vif  iof*Mt>fwti  !•uf  :l>ae^    nur»« inf Irct^d  for  non-inf i«ct«»d;  pr«»fiw?«  f<  r 
r»r«'f  1  ^>--*s  ♦  <>tc.     MirjLHU  tt  «cro»«  ty(H»i»  ar<?  luw  f  >r  aU  ijroupi*  on 
'.ti^rii^H. 
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Table  4-36 
BOUND  HORPHEHE  INVOLVEHENT 


rade 

No 

invoiV6(ii6iir 

Inflectional 

oUnlX 

Non- Inflected 

1  villi 

Contractlonal 
Suffix 

Derivational 
Suffix 

Prefix 

AcroBfi 
Typos 

Involven 
Base 

Stcond 

85.3 

10.8 

1.3 

l.l 

#  ,11. 

.3 

,3 

.8 

Fourth 

82.7 

10.3 

l.l 

2.2 

1.3 

.6 

1.5 

.3 

Sixth 

76.5 

12.8 

1.7 

3.2 

2.0 

.9 

2.7 

.1 

II'  I 
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Part  6     Oth«r  8«Mntlc  A«p«ct» 


Kb  with  nvntactic  •cc«pt«bllity ,  miscu«s  nmy  b«  Miuntically  fully 
acc«pt«bU  (3-6),  partially  accaptabU  (l-2)>  or  unicctptabit  (0)(Mt 
TabUa  4-S7»  4-38,  4-39). 

SoM  aacond  grada  groups  hava  highar  than  avoraga  parcanta  of 
Maantically  unaccaptabla  miacuaa  (0):    HS2  -  39-*-%  on  both  atorias; 
AR2  -  37. SX  and  MB2  3SX  on  tha  atandard  atory;  AP2  -  45. 5X  on  thair 
culturally  ralavant  atory }  HB2  -  35%  on  tha  atandard. 

In  tha  fourth  grada, dialact  groups  aa  a  whola,  ahow  much  lowar 
parcant  of  aamantically  unaccaptabla  niacuaa  than  aacond  languaga  groupa. 
On  both  atoriaa  maan  for  dialact  groupa  ia  27%,  whila  it  is  42X  for 
sacond  languaga  groupa.    hP4  among  dialact  groupa,  braaka  thia  pactarn 
with  39  and  37%  unaccaptabla  miacuoa. 

A  similar  pattarn  showa  for  sixth  grada,  though  tha  diffarance 
betwaan  tha  maana  for  dialact  groups,  25. 5% »  and  sacond  languaga  groups, 
37%,  is  mora  moderata.    Tha  TS6  group  ia  tha  axception,  actually  drop- 
ping to  16.4%  on  thair  jacond  story. 

Partially  acceptable  miscuaa,  those  that  fit  aamantically  with 
what  comes  before  or  after  (I  plus  2)»  range  for  aacond  grade  groups 
between  20  ar.^  30%,  except  for  TS2  (41.2%)  and  AP2  (IS. 6%)  and  HP2 
(16.8%)  all  on  their  culturally  relevant  atoriaa.    The  TS2  percent 
goes  with  their  low  22%  of  unacceptable  miscues.    AP2  goes  with  a  very 
high  unacceptable y  45%. 

Among  fourth  grale  groups,  partially  acceptable  percenta  are  also 
between  20  and  30,  except  DC4  (38.6%)  on  the  standard  atory  and  AP4 
(33.4%)  and  MB4  (15.4%)  on  their  relevant  storiea.    The  laat  goes  with 
high  percent  acceptable  (65%  totally)  and  low  unacceptable.    In  general, 
the  sharp  contrast  between  dialect  and  second  language  groups  on  aeman- 
tlcally  unacceptable  miacuaa  is  not  reflected  in  differences  on  par- 
tially acceptable  miscues. 

Partial  aemantic  acceptability  for  sixth  grade  groups  is  in  the 
same  general  range.    TS6  has  32.4%  on  the  standa^  '  story;  HA6  has  16.5% 
and  AR6  has  14.6%  on  their  relevant  stories  to  go  with  high  percent 
unacceptable.    But  DC4  has  18.2%  with  a  low  percent  unacceptable  and 
high  percent  acceptable  (66%  totally).    Again  no  contrast  between  dia- 
lect and  second  language  groups  shows. 

Miscues  may  be  semantically  acceptable  in  the  sentence  (3)  or  pas- 
sage completely  (4)  or  except  for  other  miscues  (5  or  6).    For  most 
groups »  the  largest  number  of       citable  miscues  are  fully  acceptable 
(4).    But  there  ^s  a  considerable  variation  ir  this  category.    DC2  has 
35. 1%  on  its  standard  story,  while  AP2  has  9%  on  its  relevant  story. 
Fourth  grade  groupa  range  from  5.5%  (NA4  standard)  to  41.8%  (MB4  rele- 
vant) fully  acceptable.    Sixth  grade  ^'roups  range  from  7%  (AR6  rele- 
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vant)  to  40,Hk  (X6  r«ltviint).    Fourth  and  alxth  grad*  diaUct  Mroupn 
art  hlghar  than  Mcond  languAga  groupa  on  fully  accaptabla  with  tha 
axcaptlon  of  T86  on  thair  rtlavant  atory  and  HP4  on  both  atoriai.  TS4 
on  tha  atandard  arory  la  alao  out  of  tha  pattarn. 

For  moat  aacond  grada  groupa,  tha  ratio  bat%iaan  thoaa  codad  3  and 
4,  aamantically  accaptabLa,and  thoaa  codad  5  and  6,  accaptabla  axcapt 
for  othar  miacuaa,  la  from  2  to  1  to  4  to  I.    Tha  ranga  for  thata 
groupa  for  t-hoaa  codad  S  and  6  la  narrow,  from  9  to  U%,     But  two 
groupa,  API  and  HB2,  with  qulta  low  fully  accaptabla  (4),  hava  about 
25%  codad  5  and  6.    For  AP2,  that  axcaaoa  tha  lAX  codad  3  and  4. 

Ratio  for  fourth  grada  dialact  groupa  la  ilao  from  2:1  to  4:1;  an 
axception  It  HP4  on  thair  ralavant  atory  whara  thoaa  codad  5  and  6 
Dxcoad  thoaa  codad  3  and  4. 

Fourth  grada  tacond  language  groupa  with  low  parcent  of  3  and  4 
codln)(  Bhow  another  pattarn.    KA4  has  highar  parcanta  coded  5  and  6  on 
both  atorie8*    HS4  and  AR4  showed  that  pattern  on  their  relevant 
storiea.    And  except  for  TS4,  all  groupa  ahowed  email  differences.^ 

^  AR6  shows  equal  percenta  on  the  atandard  atory  and  higher. perront 
on  their  relevant  story  of  mis'^uea  coded  S  and  6.    All  other  groups 
show  a  plurality  for  miacues  coded  i  and  4,  though  ratios  are  smal.^er 
for  second  language  groups  except  TS6  on  their  relevant  story. 

The  relatively  high  proportions  of  miscues  coded  5  and  6,  among 
acceptable  miscues,  shows  a  compounding  effect  of  miacue^  on  compre*- 
hensibility.    To  some  extent,  disruptive  miacuos  beget  disruptive 
miscues  and  where  meaning  is  disrupted  miscues  are  more  likely  to 
occur.    Without  a  clear  aenae  of  where  ayntax  and  meaning  are  going, 
miscues  are  more  likely. 

Similarly,  the  proportion  of  miscues  coded  4  ana  6,  acceptable  in 
passage,  compared  to  3  and  5,  acceptable  In  sentence  only;  suggests 
some  effects  on  comprehending. 

Only  one  group  (MB2  on  their  relevant  stozy)  shows  more  sentence 
acceptablp  (3  plus  5  combined)  than  paisage  acceptable  miscues  (4  plus 
6  combinf         All  other  second  gr-^de  groups  show  a  narrow  range  of  11 
to  16%  St     ^nce  acceptable  miscues  (except  AP2  which  had  2T^)  on  thr 
standard  story,  as  opposed  to  a  range  of  22%  to  AAX  passage  acceptable 
mi  scues. 

Fourth  gradt*  groups  range  from  7.3  to  16%  on  sentence  acceptable 
miscues  with  dialect  groups  averaging  13%  ai.A  second  language  groups 
about  10%.    That's  proportionate  to  the  somewhat  lower  overall  percents 
of  acceptable  miscues  that  second  language  groups  show  compared  to 
dialect  groups. 
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smric  AccmARiLiTY!  sccond  cradc  group 
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Di|rii  of  Stindird  Rilivint 

AcMpt- 


iblllty 

H8 

1  AR 

I  T8 

DE 

AC 

HB 

HP 

NA 

HS 

T8 

DC 

AP 

HB 

HP 

0 

22.9 

39.2 

37.$ 

24.3 

21.8 

27.7 

38.0 
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29.8 
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28.7 

22.1 

22.4 

45.5 
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• 

1 
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19.6 
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20.0 
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M 

1 

i 
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10. 1 
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1.5 

13.9 

10.5 

9.0 

9.0 

6.6 

11.0 

10. 1 

12.4 

5.0 

14.6 

11.9 

4 

31.8 

19.8 

17.0 

29.0 

35.1 

16.8 

13.5 

26.1 

27.5 

13.7 

20.1 

16.6 

25.9 

9.0 

\U 

31.7 

5 

2.2 

1.9 

4.3 

1,8 

4.8 

5.9 

4.0 

5.3 

1.7 

6.0 

3.7 

4.5 

3.5 

6.0 
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3.5 

6 

8.9 

8.9 

ll.O 

7.1 

9.0 

9.9 

8.5 

7.4 

7.3 

8.2 

6.1 

5.5 

10.6 

19.0 

11.6 

5.4 

12.3 

12.0 

12,0 

U.9 

13.0 

20,0 

14.0 

14.0 

li.O 

13.0 

15.0 

16.0 

16.0 

11.0 

27.0 

15.0 

4H 

42.0 

25.0 

28.0 
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44.0 

27.0 

22.0 

33.0 

35.0 

22.0 
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Hlfffi  grn^  grtujpii  fMUt^i^  ftm  I9t  tt>  lri9i;i  iH»nt«*nc^t»  iii5e0tiriib(«9  mi^m 
i^oiPi  (ritdt^it  ^  und  ^)«    Hmh  fw  Mciin4  Ufi«ii«iti«  iff  t<9t  «mi|  fur  4f»t«irl, 

Imtividuilii  i^tth  high  pnifiartian«  uf  •liic^itii  4ie<^pl«bU  MNMntliv 
Ally  In  ih«»  MHit«»m!'0  ()nty»        b#  la#lnM  th#  thr«^«i      t:h#  iitary*>i 
dvanlrw  iiml  iMittUntt  for  oopfng  with  %hm  puiMiit  ^nfi^nc^  by  »#nti^rM?*». 
i%ich  mt»^imtik  «r«9  In  i»m>  mi  i#i  unatNir  type*      p«rft«tliy  iice«»ptabl«» 
•twK^iMift.    Uk»  tH#  Umr,  ttMiy  Ar#  vN^m  ttk#ly  to  b«»  eor^tn^  than 
fatty  «c«(;«»ptiMK»  or  iiMrcM»ptabt4»  «fiMefa««i. 


ScMisntlc  Word  H«»UtlMnrhtp 

Tur  4lt  r»4t  witrd  nabntttutlcmii,  m  ccid#  lh»  MMnttc  r«*t4ttcm«ihip 
b#tviri»n  CK  und  QK.  iia^e4it#K«Mrt«»«»  h#r#  «n»  mittially  0ii^«ta»*Wii  but 

not  truly  hf<»rArehtc«t  thounh  thi»y  Arm  aming^d  fron  unrv Intent  t  i 
f*ymiri(y«ciuii  In  th#  t^xt.    TabUii  4-41 «  and  4-42  pr#i*«nt  lh«*  diita 

I'w  thin  ratagory. 

Cci«^Ytait  «t«iraap  i#lthaut  word  lav^l  «ubii\ltutlonii«  fn«#rtlfinii» 
«iail«iilcinii»  rtfvutraalu,  and  Mny  <nt«inatian  viacuan  ara  nt^t  rcidad  tn  thU 
catagory.    Nonword  <«ubatltutiona  alao  ara  not  codad. 

Alt  thrar  cuan  NyataiMi       graphopHonic* «  syntactic,  and  {«<HaiifiHc 
«iw>rati»  9fy0ti  at  th^  word  laval.    Thaaa  ftyntami  oft^^n  Infttract  no  an 
ricaMpt#  llk#  thtii  In  not  aurprtatmt: 


Uitm  ion       Aridrt*w*A  ayaa  cFroppad«  than  cloii«»d.  (ARa  n^adctr) 

Th#H#  tiic^irdn  In  thl*  cimti^xt  aro  nynoriyflKHjn,  Thi^  ^n?  vi^rbi*  wtilch 
took  and  ^ftcnind  a  lot  alika. 

Hart^  ar<t  (»thi^r  itvattplaa: 


HlHcrMift  fiay  bm  couad  aa  unralatwd  (0),  but  th«*  Xnck  of  aamantic 
rc^iatirinnhlp  b«tw«n  worda  doaan^t  wan  Ma«nrtc  cuan  wart"  not  uMd  by 
thr  ri»adtf>r.    H«tr«f*H  an  axanpla  frcai  a  SawMin  aficth  ftradar  who  u«ft 
SmmM  fur  Hawaii  ^  tha  fifth  grada  (S70): 

liiw  <1626    Claud«  of  naa  birdn  whlrlad 


a  ftng«r  (MB6).    (S5.1,   llnV  >h24) 


tall  tvitchlrt|t(  AP6). 


Limp  0627    from  thair  nentn  into  the  air  with 
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M^IBt  •(rf  MMBt*        *a4  art—  liav«  no  tMMtio  r«^«tloiitlit»>«. 
V»t  nTwaNt  omw  •  MiSly  ifuraprtott  Mtaphor  imt^  of  J.  1*. 

iMgllil  MHiMlf. 

•oMrtatf  prlbT  t««t  Mt*  up  m  tiytof  ttaa.    In  t  wtmy  mIimv  ttw 
•Hn  etemftvr  dMt  •  lot  of  ■ttt^rtiig  ^or  to  tlw  fpllowtfic  tort  m»> 
tomo,  tlw  alootto  IntfiOitod  U  pro4iwod     Mnp  roidirtt 


I  1oom4  on  tlM  bofey*o  M.  (Ifti.  Uno  0919) 

No  woH  rol«tio«Mhlp  oidota  botwoon  totn>o<  tmi  lomod.  oltiiMgli  thoro 
U  iMM  of  ■iMntto  oiqioetacton. 


•toiy  S9,  lir  •  <^"f  *  •tvtot  "If  It  bothoro  you..." 

Mt  oftoo  got  bfotlioro/botftort.  fhorltU  to  rood  by  tbo  roodon  prioi 
to  bogtantAg  tiM  otoiy.   MM  «o  oloo  ofton  got  to  tMt  porogrophi 

No  holpod  w  wotHmr  with  hor  ooot.  (Umo  OlOft,  0106) 
both  oro  ofto.i  corroetod. 


itioolJy  unr^Utod  oImuoo  «ro  eioarly  tho  rooult  of 

I  t#tU  ny  to  yourloofvieo.    (AM)  ($••,  lino  0604) 
O 

to  iotbor  opood  (N86)  (S70,  Unoo  1004,  lOOS) 

to  loam  0  eortoln  (NS6)  SSS,  Uno  0777) 
Otboro  ohow  botb  gropbopboole  and  iqmtoetie  Infliioneot 

I  invitod  Amo  (am)  (S73,  lim  0102) 

Wbot  an  appoMto  Tupo  oooMd  to  bavo  (NM)  (S^O,  ltn«  0214) 


to  tabt  bold  of  (NM)  (S53,  Una  0216) 
aro  babltual  tioard  aooociatiooo: 

'  Androwoaifi  (l«d)      (sss.  line  0724) 


a 

O 
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Some  are  partially  the  result  of  peripheral  cues: 

You  just  happen  ro  do  your  studying.  .  .  (S53,  lines  0103, 

0104) 

Others  are  entirely  the  result  of  syntactic  cues: 

study  word  meanings     (S.S3,  line  0203) 

(1)  Some  words  have  a  semantic  relationship  that  derives  primarily  from 
their  having  the  same  grammatical  function;  usually  these  are  function 
words: 

Someone  stuck i^ome  papers  (HS6)    (S53,  line  llOl) 

-to  tV^e  ,      .  , 

on  your  station  (MB6)  (S53,  lines 

0504,  0505) 

(2)  Sometimes  the  substitution  is  a  variant  or  derived  form  of  the 
same  base  word. 

A  rea{  valuable  gold  mine  (AP6)    (S53,  line  0308) 

I^m  afraid  of  poisonous  snakes  (MB6)    (S73,  line  1112) 

a  number  of  definitions  (HS6)  (S53,  line  0222) 


on 


a  nature  hike    (S73,  line^  0511) 


(3)  Sometimes  the  semantic  relation  is  between  the  OR  and  a  word  pre- 
ceding or  following  the  ER: 

between  nine  and  tei^on  Thursdays  (HS6)  (S53,  line  0403) 

better  that  way  (AR6)    (S53,  line  0215) 

(4)  Sometimes  the  association  is  to  a  homophone  or  homograph  of  the  ER: 

Shouted  for  joy  (HS6)  (S70,  line  1110) 


0 

202 
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The  association  may  be  to  the  proper  name  Jcy>  Which  is  spelled 
and  sounds  the  same,  as  the  common  noun^ joy, 

(5)  Sometimes  ER  and  OR  have  one  or  more  semantic  features  in  common: 

a  genius  (HS6)  Mako  lay  stretched  at  full  length 

(S53  line  0722)  (HS6)  (S70,  line  0l2l) 

the  boy  shoved  the  canoe  (HS6)  the  coral  ree^  (HS6) 

(S70,  line  0508)  (S70  line  0604) 

The  white  shark  had  paused  (HS6)     slumped  into  a  chair  (AP6)^ 
(S70  line  1004)  (S53,  line  0912) 

wild:    not  tamed  (AP6)  ny  bay    '(AP6)(53  line  0518) 

(S53  line  0218) 

(6)  Other  semantic  relations  are  between  words  with  a  categorical 
relationship.    They  are  parallel  members  of  the  same  semantic  set: 

Caleb  and  Harv  collected  some  flat  pieces  (MB6)  (S73  lines 

0501,  0502) 

ray  mother  (HS6}  in  a  few  seconds  (HS6)  to  his  sides  (AP6) 
(S53  line  0105)  (S53  line  0708)  (S53  line  0902) 

on  floodlights  (AP6)  on  Thursdays  (HS6) 

(S53  line  0815)  (S53  line  0403) 

,      •  2^"^ 
in  the  bamlot  (AP6)        for  sixty  yfear  (AP6)       glance  at  (AP6) 
(S76  line  0401)  (S76  line  0318)  (S76  line  0610) 

(7)  .   Some  semantic  rel^ftlonshlps  are  between  the  generic  and  specific 
terras : 

in  the  islinds  of  the  tropics  (HS6)  (S70,  lines  0804,  0805) 

In  our  school  (HS6)    (S53      ne  0227) 

(8)  Antonyms  are  always  text  determined  as  are  all  semantic  relations: 

There  isn^t  anything  you  can*t  say  (AP6)  (S53  lines  0224,0225) 
declared  Fareedah  impatiently  (AR6)  (S88  line  0308) 


ray  sight  wasn^t  off  that  cat  (AP6)  (S76  line  0609) 

203 
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(9)  Sometimes  two  words  fciic  a  pair  like  boy  and  girl: 

yes,  Miss  (HS6)        3  lire  0312) 

(10)  Sometimes  words  differ  (in  context)  only  in  connotation: 

\ 

ever>'body  like(s)  babie(s)  (MB6)  .     in  the  daylight  (AP6) 
(S53  lines  0324,0325)  (S76  line  0512) 

implanted  in  ny  brain  (AP6)        "Philosophical?"  I  asked 
(S5  3  line  0306)  (S53  line  0718) 

I  pawed  for  the  surfece  (AP6)  (S76  line  0805) 

(11)  Other  words  are  contextual  S3monyms: 

'Toother!    Dad!"  I  yelled.  (AP6)       wagged  a  finger  (MB6) 
(S53  line  0721)  (S53  line  0606) 

Hew  old  is  he  (the  baby)(HS6)       snuffing  for  a  turtle  (AP6) 
(S53  line  0510)  (S76  line  0622) 

a  blare  of  music  (AP6)  somebody  (AP6) 

(S53  line  1106)  (S76  line  0723) 

In  the  second  grade  groups,  HS2  had  over  TC%  unrelated  substitu- 
tions on  both  stories,  quite  a  bit  more  than  any  other  group  at  any 
other  grade  (Table  4-40,  41,  42).    Second  grade  groups  tended  to  have 
similar  patterns  of  semantic  word  relationship  on  both  stories. 

Seven  groups  produced  small  percents  of  antonyms  (coded  8)  on 
their  culturally  relevant  stories,  but  none  on  the  standard  story. 
That  includes  a  high  of  4.8%  for  NA2.    One  subject  (NA2-505)  produced 
these  miscues  on  S68. 

Heniy  didn't  uire    (line  0102) 

Do  you  see  any  animal  you  do  want     (line  0503) 

And  I  don*t  know  who  has  I  don't  want 

(line  0707)  (line  0806) 

Do  dragons  eat  bugs?    (line  090S) 

\ 

Do  you  think     (line  1006) 
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In  Story  26 ^  the  subject's  standard  story,  the  only  similaj  patterns  use 
did  not  instead  of  the  contraction,  which  she  doesn't  miscue  on.  She's 
clearly  showing  sons  confusion  over  do/did  plus  n' t  to  Indicate  nega- 
tives.   This  may  happen  only  in  reading  because  of  the  coaa&on  way  we 
have  in  English  of  using  a  meaningless  do/did  as  a  carrier  for  the 
contracted  not.    But  it  may  also  happen  in  her  use  of  aural  English. 
(See  Chapter  VI  for  a  more  complete  discussion.) 

All  of  the  AR2  antonyms  also  involved  do/don^  t  substitutions  on 

S68. 

NA2  shows  relatively  high  percent  of  words  with  primarily  syntactic 
relationship  ^coded  l)  on  the  standard  story.    They  are  also  relatively 
high  In  both  utories  In  substitutions  of  variant  forms  of  the  same  base 
word  (coded  2).    DE2  Is  also  high  In  this  type  of  miscue  In  both  stories. 

Second  grade  substitutions  with  some  common  semantic  features 
(coded  S)  between  ER  and  OR  range  from  0  to  7.1^.    AR2,  TS2,  MB2  show 
quite  different  percent  of  such  miscues  on  the  two  stories. 

From  0  to  3.2%  of  word  for  word  substitutions  are  the  alternate 
in  a  pair  (coded  9)  for  second  graders. 

Substitutions  with  connotation  differences  (coded  ^n)  vary  from 
9  to  6.4%.    The  latter  is  HP2  on  their  relevant  story        oups  lend  to 
have  more  variable  percents  in  their  two  stories  In  thiw  oategoiy.  HP2 
has  a  lot  of  similar  name  substitutions  on  S67,  such  as  Anthony  for 
Antone.    Those  are  coded  as  slight  connotation  changes  (lO). 

HP2  Is  high  on  both  stories  in  synonym  substitutions  (coded  11): 
ot\  the  standard  story  and  3.9%  on  the  relevant  one. 

Most  second  grade  groups  have  moderate  amounts  of  miscues  with 
categorical  relationships  (coded  6)  with  the  mean  about  6%.    AR2  goes 
to  almost  12%  on  their  relevant  story. 

AR2-608  produced  these  examples  from  868: 

family   leC-f  diVto^^ur 
his  friends  let  him  play  It's  a  dragon. 

©  (lines  0102,0103)  (line  0703) 

Hatry  jump  tJina'jaur  tucn't 

Henry  [grabbed  the  dragon  then  he  ran  to  the  house 

(line  1406)  (line  1408) 

This  subject's  examples  reflect  prediction  using  all  cue    systems  to 
some  extent  showing  at  least  developing  control  of  English.    Note  how 
that  affects  this  sentence: 

Henxy  took  the  dragon  house  with  him.    (line  1003) 
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Table  4-^0 

SEMANTIC  WORD  REIATIONSHIPS : 
SECOND  GRADE  GROUP 


Standard  Story 


NA 

HS 

AR 

TS 

DC 

AP 

HB 

HP 

NA 

HS 

AR 

TS 

DE 

AP 

HB 

HP 

0 

55.1 

71.4 

64.8 

57.9 

56.8 

54.4 

61.2 

56.4 

57.3 

71.9 

58.0 

60.7 

55.8 

65.4 

63.5 

54.7 

I 

13.2 

6.7 

5.6 

10.5 

9.6 

5.7 

8.5 

9.1 

8.0 

4.7 

5.0 

5.7 

8.8 

5.4 

10.3 

5.5 

i 

19. 1 

10.5 

.5.6 

5.3 

16.8 

12.  7 

6.1 

9.1 

18.4 

12.5 

9.2 

13. 1 

17.7 

3.8 

8.3 

6.3 

3 

.7 

.6 

4.2 

.6 

4 

(  

5 

1.5 

6.3 

6.1 

2.4 

5.7 

2.4 

4.5 

1.6 

.8 

1.7 

.8 

2.7 

6.2 

7.1 

4.7 

6 

5.9 

1.0 

6.3 

8.8 

1.6 

7.6 

4.8 

4.5 

5.6 

1.6 

11.8 

9.0 

5.3 

2.3 

6.4 

7.0 

7 

.9 

.8 

.9 

.8 

8 

4.8 

.8 

2.5 

.9 

1.5 

.6 

.8 

9 

.7 

2.9 

1.4 

1.8 

3.2 

3.2 

3.0 

1.8 

.8 

3.1 

2.5 

.9 

2.3 

.6 

.8 

10 

2.2 

6.7 

8.5 

7.9 

8.0 

7.6 

6.1 

6.4 

6.4 

3.9 

10.  I 

7.4 

4.4 

9.2 

16.4 

LI 

2.2 

1.0- 

^  -7 

1.8 

1.6 

2.5 

3.0 

7.3 

3.2 

1.7 

.8 

2.7 

3.1 

2.6 

3.9 

Relevant  Story 
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SEMANTIC  WORD  REIATIONSHIPS: 
FOURTH  GRADE  GROUP 


Standard  Story 


Relevant  Stoxy 


NA 

HS 

AR 

TS 

K 

AP 

H6 

HP 

NA 

HS 

AR 

7S 

DE 

AP 

MB 

HP 

0 

65.4 

48.5 

56.8 

50.8 

47.7 

38.0 

40.6 

53.0 

63.2 

60.4 

60.5 

56.7 

45.1 

52.0 

41.1 

60.7 

I 

4.4 

11.9 

5.1 

7.1 

b.6 

6.2 

17.3 

11.0 

5.8 

3.8 

7.3 

11.0 

13.4 

12.2 

16.9 

7.4 

2 

12.5 

10.9 

10.2 

19.8 

23.4 

29.5 

20.3 

19.0 

18.1 

17.9 

9.7 

11.0 

25.4 

14.2 

8.9 

11.5 

3 

— 

.8 

.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.8 

— 

2.1 

.7 

6.5 

— 

4 

mm 

mm 

mm 

.8 

.8 

— 

— 

mm 

— 

— 

mm  , 

— 

5 

2.0 

1.7 

2.4 

) 

.8 

5.4 

2.3 

1.3 

7.5 

4.0 

1.6 

1.4 

6.1 

«■«• 

2.5 

6 

2.2 

5.9 

5.9 

4.0 

3.1 

4.7 

2.3 

4.0 

1.9 

.9 

3.2 

7.1 

.7 

4.7 

2.4 

4.1 

7 

.8 

.8 

mm 

2.8 

.8 

mm 

mm 

.8 

< 

.7 

1.0 

.8 

1.6 

.8 

1.6 

.8 

1.0 

2.6 

.9 

1.6 

1.6 

.7 

.7 

3.2 

9 

1.5 

2.0 

4.2 

.8 

1.6 

3.9 

4.0 

;6 

.8 

.7 

7.3 

2.5 

10 

12.5 

17.8 

11.9 

10.3 

7.0 

10.9 

11.3 

7.0 

3.2 

5.7 

8.9 

8.7 

6.3 

7.4 

9.7 

9.0 

LI 

.7 

2.5 

1.6 

.8 

1.6 

1.5 

1.0 

3.2 

V 

2.4 

2.4 

4.2 

2.0 

4,0 

1.6 
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Table  4-42 


SEHANflC  WORD  REIATIONSHIPS : 
SDCTH  GRADe  GROUP 


Standard  Story 


NA 

HS 

AR 

TS 

K 

AP 

HB 

HP 

NA 

HS 

AR 

Tb 

AP 

HB  1  HP 

0 

57,5 

55.6 

65.1 

55.2 

53.9 

50.4 

47.7 

42.6 

61.9 

57.7 

68.0 

49.4 

41,0 

50.3 

LA.  R 

40.  D 

• 

1 

10.8 

7.4 

8.7 

7.6 

11.2 

11.5 

15.4 

16.3 

12.7 

10.3 

10.7 

12.5 

19.2 

14.5 

0.  L 

'i 

15.0 

23.0 

16. 7 

23.4 

22.4 

22.1 

19.2 

21.3 

U.' 

20.5 

4.1 

15.6 

20,5 

16.6 

10  8 

1.5 

I  / 

0.  1 

4 

c 

1  7 

e 

0 

•  0 

0.4 

Li 

1  r 
1.5 

5.1 

1  0 

1.3 

2.5 

1.3 

3.8 

1.4 

3.0 

3.1 

6 

7.5 

7.4 

1.6 

5.5 

2.0 

4.6 

6.9 

7.8 

4.2 

3.2 

3.8 

2.6 

7.6 

4.5 

3.8 

7 

.7 

.8 

.7 

.8 

1.3. 

.7 

mm 

8 

1.7 

2.2 

2.0 

3.1 

.8 

■  2.8 

.6 

mm 

mm 

.6 

.7 

• 

1.5 

mm 

.7 

2.4 

.8 

.7 

1.3 

.6 

1.3 

1.4 

.7 

10 

5.8 

1.5 

4.0 

3.4 

4.6 

2.3 

4.6 

3.5 

3.4 

4.5 

12.3 

15.6 

6.4 

5.5 

15.7 

9.9 

u 

1.4 

1.3 

2.3 

2.3 

.7 

.8 

.6 

1.6 

1.3 

3.2 

1.4 

3.0 

mm 

Relevant  Stoxy 
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G«Mrally»  fourdi  grmdm  grcupm  have  lowar  rates  of  unrelated  sub- 
stltutioaa  (coded  0)  tbmn  their  aecood  grade  counterparta.  Exeeptlooa 
are  NA4  on  both  stories  and  HP4  on  their  relevant  story.    AR4  has  an 
equivalent  percent  on  the  relevai.t  atony. 

Fourth  grade  dialect  groiq>s  show  higher  percents  of  «iscues  with 
prlearily  syntactic  relationship  (coded  l)  than  second  language.  HS4 
Is  an  exception  on  "^le  standard  story,  as  is  AP4.    On  the  relevant 
stories,  TS4  and  KP4  don't  conform. 

Substitution  of  variant  or  related  t«ords  (coded  2)  is  v«ay  hl^fh 
for  dialect  grotqis  and  TS4  on  the  standard  story.    Relevant  storie.:  are 
lower  for  all  but  De4. 

One  subject,  AP418,  has  41%  of  her  substitution  miscues  in  chis 
category  on  SSI; 


Freddie/Freddie's 


chtjodstry/chora  •  ca  If. 


d 1 scover/d 1 scovered 
fainting/ faint 


Charlie/Char les 


replied/  .•eply 


looked  up 


ttexy /batteries 


In  S74  she  produces: 

f 

I  rise/raised 


soaetlme/sofDetiries 


Fun/Funny 


near/ nearly 


to  reach/he  reached 


was/were 


swalloira/ swallowed 


crooked  (one  ^l)/crooked 


HB4  has  6.551^  sequential  relation  (coded  3)  on  372.    This  results 
froa  several  sequential  patterns  built  In  the  story.    Most  characters 
other  than  Willie  are  referred  to  as  Mr.  or  Mrs.    So  in  line  403  MB4-315 
does  this: 
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Mr. 

I'll  stop  by  the  Johnson's  place*'. 
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HB4-320  produces: 

'•I'll  stop  by  the  Johnsc^'s  place.'' 
and  t\90  Unas  later: 

Ml. 

''At  the  Johnson^ a  mailbox*^ 
In  line  603,  HB4-315  and  MB4-318  mlscue  on  an  unusual  construction: 

"but  I've  not  a  single  little  duck." 
And  in  line  503,  MB4-318  produces  this  mlscue: 

"Ho%^,  Willie/'  he  said 

These  exanples  of  a  mlmnr  phenomenon  are  powerful  Indicators  of 
4iow  expectation  and  prediction  operate  In  reading. 

^    The  use  of  Mr>  and  Mrs>  In  S72  also  figures  into  MB4  having  7.3% 
mlscues  that  Involve  substltcitlon  of  the  alternate  In  a  semantic  palrt 
(coded  9)  In  l^ls  case  Mr>  for  Mrs,  and  vice-versa.     This  substitution 
is  not  uncommon  even  among  omre  proficient  readers.     It's  frequent  In 
this  story  mainly  because  of  the  opportunities  the  stoxy  offers. 

Among  sixth  grade  groups^  dlalec^  groups  show  less  substitution 
of  semantlcally  unrelated  words  (codec  0)  than  second  language  groups 
(exception  Is  TS4  on  Its  relevant  story)*    AR6  Is  high  for  all  groups 
on  substitution  of  unrelated  words  65.1%  on  S53  and  68%  on  the  relevant 
stoxy. 

Dialect  groups  have  substantially  higher  substitutions  of  words 
with  primarily  syntactic  relationship  (coded  1)  than  second  language 
groups  particularly  on  the  standard  stoxy,  SS3. 

We  seem  to  see  a  pattern »  at  least  In  fourth  and  sixth  grades,  of 
secciid  language  groups  using  semantic  cues  less  from  words  than  from 
whole  sequences. 


V 
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PmrZ  7  -  Vmm  of  Grsphopboaics  Cues 


Haading  begins  with  titm  readers  responding  to  print.     The  observed 
response  (OR)  has  a  graphic  similarity  or  lack  of  it  to  tiie  e)q>ected 
response  ^CR).     Llke«#lae.  tiie  CR  and  OR  say  be  coapared  phonetically. 
We  apply  such  an  analysis  only  to  %iord-- f or-word  substitutions,  ell«d.n- 
atlf«  complex  alscues.  Insertions ,  osilsFlons*  and  alscues  Involving  pune* 
tuation  only. 

Though       have  elloi^Lnated  from  analysis  a«:  mlscues  any  ER  %ihlch 
diff^x^fi  from  the  OR  only  In  phonological  ways  predictable  froa  the 
reader's  oral  dialect ,  it  night  be  etpected  ^iiat  our  various  language 
groups*  m4acues  would  reflect  different  strategies  in  coping  with 
graphophonic '  relationships^ 

We  rate  graphic  and  phonemic  proxloiity  on  a  scale  from  from 
♦'no  relationship"  to  *'hoaK>phone  or  homograph".     For  each  subject »  we 
get  graphic  and  phonemic  means.     The  range  uf  group  means  is  not  great, 
4.8  to  6.4  for  graphic  (all'groups  and  grades),  4.2  tol&.O  for  phonemic 
(See  Table  4-43). 

Still  some  patterns  do  show.     Total  means  for  each  successive  grade 
are  successively  some%4iat  higher:    mean  for  all  second  grade  graphic 
i<t  5.15,  phonemic  4«6S»  for  all  fourth  grade  these  are  5.47  and  5.10; 
for  sixth  grade  they  are  5.55  and  5.20.     Differences  between  fourth 
and  sixth  grade  are  clearly  small. 

The  means  for  all  dialect  groups  and  all  second  language  groups 
follow  similar  patterns.     (See  Table  4-43) 

Means  for  dialect  groups  show  the  progression »  %ihile  fourth  grade 
second  language  groups  are  slightly  above  sixth  grade.  At  all  grades » 
second  language  means  are  a  bit  above  dialect  means  except  sixth  grade 
phonemic  means  which  are  essentially  equal. 

In  general »  groups  show  similar  graphic  and  phonemic  means  for. 
both  stories  they  read.     There  are  some  exceptions,  ho%«ver.  Among 
«u»rond  graders t  three  groups  show  notable  differences  between  the  two 
stories  in  phonemic  means:     HS2»  DE2^  and  AP2.     AP2  also  shows  high 
difference  between  graphic  means.     Two  fourth  grade  groins  show  notable 
graphic  mean  differences, 'TS4  and  HP4.     HP4  shows  a  similar  difference 
in  phonemic  means.     Two  sixth  grade  grot4>s,.HS6  and  TS6,  show  appre^ 
ciable  graphic  mean  differences.     NA6  sho^is  such  a  phonemic  mean  dif- 
ference. 

But  there  seems  to  be  no  predictable  effect  on  graphic  and 
phonemic  proximity  from  differencea  between  stories.     Croups  and  indi- 
viduals can  show  dif ferences,  even  sharp  ones,  but  such  differences 
are  unco^aon  and  appear  unpattemed,     Storiea  that  appear  by  other 
variables  to  be  discemlbly  different  in  difficulty  do  not  show  a 
patterned  effect  on  these  variables. 
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Tabi*  4-43 
GRAPHIC  AND  PHONEMIC  MEANS 


2nd  Grade 

4th  Grade 

6th  Grade 

dlff 

P 

c 

dlff 

P 

G 

dl^ 

P 

NA  S 

4.9 

.6 

4.  3 

5.2 

.6 

4. 6 

5.3 

.6 

4.  7 

CR 

.3 

4.5 

.6 

4.9 

5.5 

.3 

5.2 

HS  S 

5.1 

.9 

4.2 

6.  2 

.5 

5.7 

5.3 

.3 

5.0 

CR 

5.5 

.5 

5.0 

6.1 

.1 

6.0 

5.9 

.8 

5.1 

AR  S 

C  C 

5  «  5 

.8 

4.7 

o.  9 

.3 

5.6 

o«  4 

.5 

5.9 

CR 

s.s 

.4 

5.1 

5.7 

.4 

5.3 

6.1 

•t 

5.5 

TS  S 

.8 

5.0 

C 

5.D 

.4 

5.2 

5  .  O 

.4 

5.  1 

CR 

5.4 

.6 

4.8 

6.0 

.8 

5.2 

5.  1 

.3 

4.  8 

Mean 

l.% 

.  D 

4.  7 

.  5 

5.3 

^.T 

.  5 

5.2 

0£  S 

5.7 

.5 

5.  3 

4.  7 

.2 

4.5 

.2 

5.2 

CR 

4.8 

.  2 

4.  6 

5.0 

•  3 

4.  7 

5.^ 

5.5 

AP  S 

5.  J 

.2 

5.1 

5.  T 

.3 

5.4 

5.6 

5.0 

CR 

5.  1 

.9 

4.2 

5.6 

.5 

5. 1 

5.4 

.  1 

5-3 

HB  S 

4.  8 

.6 

4.2 

4.9 

.3 

4.6 

5.3 

.2 

5.  1 

CR 

4.5 

-3 

4.2 

5.1 

.3 

4.8 

5.1 

0 

5.  1 

HP  S 

.9 

.2 

4.7 

5.0 

.2- 

4.  8 

5.7 

.5 

5.2 

CR 

5.  1 

.3 

4.8 

5.5 

.  1 

5.4 

5.6 

.3 

5.  3 

Mean 

5.6 

.4 

• 

4.^ 

i.2 

.  3 

4.* 

5.5 

.3' 

5.2 

Overall 

Mean 

5.2 

4.65 

5.5 

5.2 

5.6 

5.2 
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Crmphlc  and  fhtwrnmlc  mtunm  whom  significant  ralatliNily  high  corraLa- 
tlona  i#lth  aaeh  othar,  «S3  for  all  aacond  grada,  ^82  far  all  fourth 
grada»  «72  for  all  alxth  grada.    Ldm  (.23)  to  Mdarata  (.49)  nagatlva 
corralatlon  with  HPW  ahoi#  in  aacond  and  fourth  grada«     Low  signifi- 
cant nagarlva  corralatlona  ahow  batwaan  graphic  Man  and  cosprahsMling 
acora  at  all  gradaa* 

Nothing  that  thaaa  figuraa  ravaal  aho%#  way  graphophonic  probIsM 
pacullar  to  any  giroup.     If  anything »  %ia  aaa  a  alig^tly  graatar  t^ndancy 
for  aacond  Languaga  raadara  to  com  cloaar  graphically  and  phonsatcally 
Nhan  thsy  ttiacua.  z 


Noo-Worda 

t^mdmrm^  strataglaa  mmy  Includa  aounding  %tforda  out  oftan  through 
rapaatad  attasipts  at  an  **unicnown^  %#€ml«    Altamataly  r^mdmrm  mmy  avoid 
taking  risks  and  dalibarataly  osiit  %#orda  thay  think  ttmy  don't  know* 
Wa^va  Includad  diacuaaion  of  thia  phsnoMOon  hara  bacauM  of  tha  mlrmmdy 
obaarvad  tand^ncy  for  non^worda  to  ahow  graphic  and/or  phonaaic 

proxiflity*    TSsbla  4-44  i^owa  figuraa  for  l^aa  phanoMna. 

It  is  iaportant  to  nota  that  aoat  substitutions  ara  real  %iords  and 
that  auch  substitutiona  fmr  out»nuaft>ar  both  csd^aaions  and  nof>-%iord 
siibsti  tut  ions  for  all  groupa  in  all  gradas. 

AMng  all  aacond  gradara,  osdLaaiona  out^nusbar  noff>*%#ord  substi* 
tutlons  by  alisoat  2  to  1*    Two  groupa  atand  out  aa  awaptlonay  tha  AR2 
and  HB2  groi^>a»  %diich  actually  produca  morm  nof>-^%#orda  ^lan  o«iaslona« 
In  tha  caaa  of  tha  AR2  groups  thair  non-word  parcanta  ara  high  for  both 
atoriaa  indicating  haavy  um  of  aounding  stratagiaa  or  inatructlon  in 
avol'lanca  of  oialsaiona.    HB2  raadara  ara  low  on  both  noi»»worda  and 
osiaaiona;  ainca  tdhay  ara  not  low  in  sd^acuaa*  thia  too  mmy  rapraaant 
rasponaa  to  spacific  inatructlonal  tachniquaa. 

AsKsng  fourth  gradara,  non-worda  outnuabar  oaiaaiona  in  aacond  laiw 
guaga  rmmdmrm  by  battar  than  3  to  1  and  by  2  to  1  asKmg  dialact  readers. 
Evan  NA  raadara »  who  had  tha  luwaat  noi^%#ord  production  in  aacond  grada, 
produce  morm  noo-«iorda  than  csiiaaiona  in  fourth  grade « 

Two  groups  run  counter  to  this  trend*  the  HB4  now  produces  morm 
oaissions  than  non-worda;  in  fact^  thay  are  hlgheat  in  oalaaion  and 
aMog  tha  lowest  in  nccv-words  SMng  fourtti  graders*  HP4  rmmdmrm  pro- 
duce about  ^^P**l  parcanta  of  boUi*  Thia  la  curioua»  conaiderlng  that 
HS  subjects  rrosi  the  saM  achoola  produce  few  o«iaaions  and  high  par- 
centa  of  noffw%iorda* 

In  sixth  grade  groups »  nocw words  are  half  again  aore  frequent  than 
oaissiona.  AP  readers  are  about  equal  on  both  atoriaa  as  are  KS  and  HB 
raadara  on  tha  atandard  atory*     DC  sixth  gradera  are  about  equal  in 
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Tmhlm  4-44 
(MISSIONS  AND  VON-WOMS 


Croups 

Sta 
ON 

2nd 

ndard 
N-W 

Crad« 

RtU 

ON 

ivant 
N-V 

Stan 
ON 

4th 

dard 
N-W 

Grade 

Hall 
ON 

ivant 

N>W 

Stan 
ON 

6th  ( 

dard 
N-V 

Srada 

Rala 
GN 

vant 
N-W 

NA 

15.8 

1.1 

10.8 

S.4 

12.7 

19.1 

5.9 

6.7 

15.0 

18.4 

12.1 

21.8 

HS 

11.7 

6.1 

11.7 

9.7 

2.6 

37.9 

2.0 

26.6 

12.6 

13.1 

6.3 

12.6 

AR 

12.9 

12.4 

4.7 

11.8 

4.5 

26.7 

8.4 

19.7 

N.8 

18.5 

3.8 

27.6 

TS 

11. S 

8.6 

12.4 

2.4 

9.1 

16.2 

6.0 

22.9 

8.5 

10.0 

9.0 

1.9 

Znd 

Unguag* 
M«ans 

13.0 

7.0 

9.9 

7.3 

7.2 

25.0 

5.6 

18.9 

11. 0 

15.0 

7.8 

16.0 

tx, 

10.8 

4.6 

12.3 

4.5 

12.2 

9.8 

10.7 

4.9 

8.1 

10.0 

7.1 

7.6 

AP 

11.8 

4.4 

19.0 

8.3 

8.7 

24.4 

5.8 

10.5 

12.1 

11.2 

7.4 

5.9 

MB 

5.8 

7.2 

2.5 

7.4 

17.1 

12.4 

15.1 

6.f 

11.4 

12.3 

6.8 

16.1 

HP 

16.9 

7.4 

12.7 

11.3 

16.4 

19.9 

12.1 

10.7 

7.4 

11.8 

6.5 

14.4 

Hcans 

11.3 

5.9 

11.6 

7.9 

13.6 

17.6 

10.9 

8.2 

9.« 

11.3 

6.9 

11.0 

Grand 
Hcans 

12.2 

6.5 

10.  a 

7.6 

10.4 

21.3 

8.3 

13.6 

10.4 

13.2 

8.4 

:.3.5 
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both  00  thm  nhmmat  stoiy  uhlLt  T8  rmmimn  sbov       poo  norto  (K^) 
opi  tliolr  rolsvont  otovy.    Tli»  om  otaodard  otocy,  51,  rood  by  foarttk 
grmimrM  timmntmA  eonoidonbly  Moro  ood-mtAo  ^oii  tho  fmm  tor  fourth 
gndoro  and  olxth  grodoro  00  othor  otorlM  lAldi  ^  roUtliNily  coooio- 
toot  at  aUghtly  man  than  VOl.    OktaaloM,  though  hlghaat  la  aacood 
grada,  raoga  lonar  thaa  loog  fourtii  and  alxth  gradara.    OMLaaloaa  ara 
hlghar  00  all  thraa  ataodard  atoriaa  thaa  00  culturally  rtlavaat  atoriaa 

What  ataoda  out  la  draaatlcally  lowar  parcant  of  ootHnorda  la 
•acond  grada  raadlnga.  ^ 

Tha  figuraa  raportad  aboira  do  not  ioeluda  rapaatad  oalaal^^  of  a 
Mord  or  racurrant  noiHuord  attaapta  at  tha  aaoa  iiord*    lhaaa  ar^  aapa* 
rataly  eodad.    W»  plan.  In  aiibaa<|iaant  ttudlaa   not  raportad  hara»  to 
•tui^  tha  phanoaanoo  of  rapaatad  alacuaa.    Craana^a  dlaaartatlon  (Craaoa 
1^74)  it  a  hagimlng  for  auch  atudiaa. 
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Part  8  -'Word  and^Frae  Morphefw  Hiacua  Typaa"* 

Tha  majority  of  all  mlacuaa  can  ba  codad  on  tha  word  and  freo  mor- 
phamrf^  laval.    About  7%  of  all  mlacuaa  In  t|ila  study  ara  althar  complax 
mlacuaa  with  no  aaparabla  word  laval  mlacuaa  or  Involva  Intonation 
baypnd  tha  word  laval.    Furtharmora,  about  80A»  of  tha  word  laval  mla- 
cuaa ara  aubatltutlona.    Ganarally,  about  10%  of^  word  laval  mlacuaa 
ara  omlaalona.    About  AX  ara  Inaartlona.    Wtsi  laval  ravaraala  ara 
undar  IX. ^    Tabla  4-45,  46,  47  praaant  thla  data. 

Only  In  our  fourth  grada  data  doaa  any  difference  ahow  between 
dialect  and  second  language  groups  taken  aa  wholes  In  any  word  level 
mlacue  types.    Substitution  mlacuea  represent  about  85%  of  aacond 
language  groups*  mlscues,  but  only  about  73%  of  dialect  groups*  mla- 
cues.    This  difference  relates  to  substantially  higher  pefcents  of 
insertions  and  omissions  among  the  latter  groups.    To  some  extent^ 
this  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  relatively  strong  tendency 
these  fourth  grade  second  language  readers  have  to  substitute  nor>- 
words  rather  than  omitting. 

In  general,  groups  produce  similar  distributions  of  word  level 
miscue  types  for  the  two  stories  they  read.    But  there  are  exceptions. 
These  may  reflect  the  influence  of  the  stories'  characteristics  on  the 
miscue  types. 

Most  groups  of  second  graders  produce  quite  different  rates  of 
non-word  level  mlscues  on  the  two  storleF,  even  though  means  are  essen- 
tially the  same  for  all  groups.    A  few  second  grade  groups  show  sharp 
story  differences  for  substitutions,  insertions,  and  omissions. 

All  fourth  grade  groups  have  higher  levels  of  non-word  mlscues  on 
relevant  than  standard  stories.^    Few  other  notable  differences  show  up. 

No  contrasts  show  for  sixth  graders  except  a  few  for  individual 
gi^Qups  on  specific  types. 

Substitutions 

As  we've  indicated  elsewhere,  substitutions  are  either  real  words 
or  non-words.    Non-words  are  less  frequent  among  second  graders,  though 
that  influences  the  rate  of  omission  more  than  the  rate  of  substitution. 
Seven  percent  of  all  second  graders'  mlscues  are  non-words.    Twenty  per- 
cent of  fourth  grade  mlscues  on  story  51  and  16.9%  of  all  mlscues  are 
non-words,  while  13.3^  of  sixth  grade  mlscues  are  non-words. 


*This  analysis  does  not  include  either  repeated  substitutions  of  one 
word  for  another  or  repeated  omissions  of  a  word. 
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Tiblt  4-4S 

HORD  UID  FREE  HORPHCHES:  SECOND  CRAK  CROUP 


valved 

StMnda 

rd  Story 
Ini 

Omit 

Rev 

unin- 
volvfld 

Cult  urn  I 
Sub 

ly  Relevi 
Inn 

lilt  Story 
1  Omit 

1  Rev 

ill 

7.4 

7f2 

2.1 

15.3 

.5 

4.3 

76.3 

3.8 

10.8 

4.8 

118 

12.2 

72.4 

3.7 

11.7 

mm 

6.2 

80.1 

1.0 

11.7 

1.0 

AR 

2.9 

82.2 

1.5 

12.9 

.5 

5.3 

85.9 

1.2 

4.7 

2.9 

TS 

6.9 

75.3 

5.2 

11,5 

1.1 

15.4 

64.6 

4.3 

12,4 

3.3 

MEANS 

7,4 

76.0 

3.1 

13.0 

,5 

7.8 

76.7 

2.6 

9.8 

3.0 

K 

A  A 

9.2 

72.8 

6,7 

^  A  fl 

10.8 

.5 

9,5 

70,9 

5.0 

UiO 

i.  / 

AP 

6.4 

80.8 

.5 

11.8 

e 

.5 

V,3 

71.  / 

ill  u 

HE 

5.8 

85.5 

2.9 

5.8 

mm 

5,4 

91.1 

1.0 

2.5 

mm 

HP 

8.0 

67.7 

6.9 

16.9 

.5 

4.4 

76,5 

5.4 

12.7 

1.0 

NEANS 

7.4  - 

76.7 

4.3 

11.3 

.4 

7.2 

77,6 

3.0 

11.6 

.7 

NEAN 
TOTALS 

7.4 

76.4 

3.7 

12.2 

.5 

7.5 

77,2 

2.8 

10.7 

1.9 
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Tabu  4-46 

WOKD  AND  Thee  morphemes:  I'OURTH  CRADf!  CROUP 


Uiilth 
volvcd 


.5 


6.7 


6.1 


5.1 


6.8 


6.9 


4.2 


9.5 


6.9 


7.2 


Standard  $tuj> 

Sub  I  lt\i 
86. i  .5 


89.2 


85.6 


81. 3 


85.6 


72.7 


77.7 


72.9 


71.1 


73.6 


80.0 


1.5 


3.0 


3.5 


2.1 


8.3 


7.3 


4.8 


2.5 


5.7 


3.9 


ill 
12. 

9 
\ 

12, 
8. 

13. 


10.4 


Rev 


1.0 
.5 
.4 


.2 


Culturally  Relevant  Story 


Unln- 

volvod 

Sub 

Ins 

1  Onlt 

Rev 

00.  w 

1.1 

S  9 

16.1 

80.9 

l.O 

2.0 

7,8 

80.8 

3.0 

8.4 

mm 

7.9 

85.6 

3.0 

6.0 

.5 

8.7 

83.4 

2.9 

5.6 

.3 

8  7 

73  3 

6.8 

10.7 

.5 

8.1 

77.9 

8.2 

5.8 

mm 

8.5 

67.0 

8.5 

15.1 

.9 

13.1 

70.9 

3.9 

12.1 

mm 

6.6 

72.3 

6.9 

10.9 

.4 

7.7 

77.9 

4.9 

8.3 

.4 
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Tible  4-47 

WORD  AND  f'KlX  MORPllEHES:  SIXTH  GRADi;  GROUP 


Unlfh 
volv«d 

Standu 
^ub 

rd  Stoiy 

Omit 

Rev 

Unin- 
volved 

Cultural 
1  Sub 

ly  Re  lev 
InH 

int  Story 
Ontlt 

I  Rev 

NA 

3.0 

76.7 

5.3 

15.0 

5.4 

75.2 

6.8 

12.1 

.S 

HS 

5.1 

78.5 

3,3 

12.6 

.5 

3,6 

83.4 

6.3 

6.3 

.4 

AR 

4.9 

83.4 

3.9 

7.8 

mm 

5.7 

88. 6 

1.4 

3.8 

.5 

TS 

6.7 

82.9 

1.9 

mm 

8.5 

79.6 

2.4 

9.0 

.6 

HCANS 

4.9 

80.4 

3.6 

10.9 

.1 

5.8 

81.7 

4.3 

7.8 

.5 

DC 

7.1 

82.9 

i.9 

8,1 

mm 

5.8 

81.4 

3.8 

7.1 

1.9 

AP 

7.1 

73.8 

6.5 

12.1 

,5 

6.9 

80.7 

5.0 

7.4 

mm 

MB 

5.8 

75.9 

6.4 

11.4 

,5 

3.5 

82.4 

6.3 

6.8 

I.O 

HP 

III 

7,0 

01. 0 

3.0 

7,4 

9.4 

70.0 

0.5 

mm 

MEANS 

7.0 

78.6 

4.5 

9,8 

.3 

6.4 

80.8 

5.2 

7.0 

.7 

MEAN 
TOTALS 

6.0 

79.5 

4.1 

10.4 

,2 

6.1 

81.3 

4.8 

7.4 

.6 

o  2 1 3 
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About  half  of  all  aubatltutlon  mlaeuaa  ara  ningla  laorphatM  for 
•Ingla  «orph«M  aubatitutlona.  , 

Omiaalona 

Again  thara  ara  baaically  two  kinds  of  omlaaiona,  inttntional  and 
unlntantional.  Since  thaara  ara  no  aura  w^ya  of  differentiating  theae, 
we  chooae  not  to  do  ao. 

Here  are  soma  eMmplea  of  miacuea  that  are  probably  unintentional 
omlaaiona  from  0C4  on  $49: 

...  SO  ahelaalTjJdon't  worrjA^,  Andre.  .  .(lines  0314,0315) 

Suddenly  Andre  cried  v^u^>  *'Suxanne!.  .  •  (line  0306) 

Ha  put       off  again.      (lln«  0425) 

...  to  tell  Grandfather  l^l) about  It.  (line  0510) 

9  

.  .  .  across  th^G^p^^^  (lines  0701,  0702) 

This  paragraph  from  an  HB2  reader  shows  some  omissions  that  are  probably 
Intentional  on  S44: 

fi^  rrn^r\  tic 

0206  "There's  going  to  be  a  big  contest  at  Mr. 

Va^^v:,  <\oKt  

0207  Vine^s  Candy  Shop , (exclaimed)  Penny<) 

f)20H  'Jrhere  will  be  J)rl2a8)  for  children  who  take 

020")  the  best  pictures.    You  should  see  those 

0210  '^prTies.^ 

In  reading  th^  standard  stories,  groups  do  show  a  wide  range  of 
omissions.    >C  second  graders  show  5.8^  omission  miscues  while  HP  second 
graders  omit  almost  17%.    The  former  have  an  even  lower  rate  on  their 
other  story,  2.5%,  which  seems  to  reflect  a  strategy  they^ve  been  taught. 


220 
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Oadsslon  itiMut  p«romts  on  Story  SI  rango  from  HS4  with  2.6X  to 
MB4  with  17.  IX.    Tho  Utttr  aro  high  with  UX  on  tholr  roUvant  atory, 
showing  •  ahup  oonlaraat  to  aaoond  gradara  frm  ^  ana  population. 
Mi'va  aLraaity  polntad  out  that  all  fourth  grada  aaoond  languaga  groups 
ahow  low  oiiaalon  Alacua  rataa. 

On  atory  53,  our  alscth  grada  groupa  ranga  frow  7.4k  for  HP6  to 
NA6  with  ISX.    Naan  osdaalon  ttiacua  parcanta  ara  ganarally  hlghar  on 
tha  atandard  atory  in  alxth  grada. 


Inaartlona 


Inaartlona  ara  5. IX  of  aacond  grada  alacuaa  on  844  and  2.8K  on 
r^Iavant  atorlaa.    DC2  and  KP2  hava  ralativaly  high  Inaartlona  on  both 
atorias.    AP2  haa  alaoat  nona  on  both  atorlaa.    Fourth  grada  dlalact 
groupa,  axeaptlng  HP49  ahow  much  hlghar  inaartlon  rataa  than  aacond 
languaga  groupa.    Thay  ara  alao  much  hlghar  than  aacond  grada  dlalact 
groupa.    In  a  faw  groi4>a9  thaaa  axcaad  96.    Sixth  grada  groups  ara 
mora  varlad  with  NA6  on  both  atorlas  and  AR6  on  tha  ralavant  0tozy, 
axcaading  6%. 

Ona  aubjact,  DC4-*213,  haa  IS. 4%  Insertions  on  S49  and  11.1%  on 

SSI. 

Kara  ara  soma  of  her  miscuas  on  SSI: 

''What^quaar  exparlment  was  it  this  time?'*  (line  0106) 

...  to  make  it  look  llka'^naw.  (line  0201) 

Freddie  nodded^^aadly.  (line  0217) 


.  he  still  thought  It^more  fun  to  pretend.  .  .  (lino 

mile  (K  1:^1*  ^221) 

.  later xthat  day.  there  was  only  oneAthing  wronp. 

(line  0301)  (line  0321) 

•  Just  llke4L Uncle  Oacar.      ...  he  knew/\the  alphabet.  . 

(lines  0322,  0323)  (line  0324) 


.  talking  angrily  toyiyl^ther.       .  . 

(line  0408) 

Just  48  he  got^the  parts  In^lace. 


.  h«  TBnlt 


up 

to  wakexthe  dead. 

(line  0413) 

.  (line  050Q) 


,thc  wire  up.  . 
(line  0608) 


.  .  .  it^touch@  the  cap . . 

(line  0611) 


ERIC 


and  on  S49. 


.1  whraAfitharaan  wara  rapalrlng.  .  .  (una  030s) 


I  Butr  Andre  net  certain  he  hed.put  the  ex  Into  beet. 

'    ^  -(line  0401) 

Grandfather  caM  in.^Ht  had  been  iiorklnga  .  •  (line  0409) 

.  .  a  tomorrow  wlll|be^tl«e  enouyha  .  .     (lines  0415,  0416) 

This  one  reader's  Insertlone  denonstrate  eeveral  things  about 
Insertions:    1)  They  are  not  random.    2)   Th^  often  fit  the  constraints 
of  ifyntactlc  and  semantic  contexta    3)   They  reflect  the  reader's  or^ 
diction  and  therefore,  are  Indicative  of  the  reader 'e  concepts.    4;  They 
often  Involve  optional  elementa*    That  Is,  elemsnte  Implicit  In  the 
deep  stnicture  but  optional  In  the  surfticsa    S)  They  often  Involve  peri- 
pheral cues  (see  section  9  In  this  chapter)a    6)  They're  often  corrected 
when  they  are  semantlcally  unacceptable  In  the  full  text.    7)  They're 
often  function  %iordSa 


Reversals 

Rarely  do  word  level  reversals  exceed  IX •    In  many  cases,  there 
are  none  for  an  entire  group.    Second  grade  groups  produced  more  word 
level  reversals  than  the  other  grades.    Fourth  graders  produced  fewest 
(our  uptight  fourth  grade  phenomenon  again). 

A  comsK>n  foxn  of  word  reversal  occurs  In  dlslogue  carriers.  Note 
these  examples  from  a  second  grade  Navajo  reader  on  S68: 

*'Do  you  want  a  bird?**  (Q)/ftthe\a|^  0501) 

"What  pet  do  you  want?"  l]^e^  father  *  asxed.  (line  0605) 

"A  dragon! "(his  fiitherjsald?   (line  0704) 

"Why  are  you  taking  that?" (^Is^athe^sked^  (line  1004) 

"Yes," qtemryTsald^,  (line  1008) 


This  same  reader,  on  the  standard  story  (S28)  only  produced  one  such 
reversal: 

"He  Is  called  Happy  Joe."  (^Ted^  aslce4;^  (lines  0405  ,  0406) 


Is  tihls  balloon  your  surprise?"    (line  0407) 


4-124 


It  thould  ba  notad  that  avaiy  anapla  It  a  awltoh  froa  tha  "  

aald"  to  tha  "aald  In  addltloot  thla  awlteh  only  occura 

Mhan  tha  adbjaet  vart>  aaquanea  foUoua  tha  dlalogua.  In  tha  atandard 
atoiy,  Mat  dlalogua  carriara  follOM  tha  "aald  "  font.    In  tha 

ralavant  atoiy,  alaoat  all  dlalogua  carriara  ara  in  tha  for*  of   

■aid".  It  appaara  that  thla  raadar  la  ravartlnf  worda  bacauaa  or  an 
inflaxlbiUty  In  bar  om  rulaa  for  vart^aubjaet  aaquanea  In  dlaloffua 
carriara  In  pout  poaltlona  (folloidnfi  tha  nuotatlon). 

Anothar  for*  of  word  ravaraal  In  illuatratad  by  our  T8  aacond 
gradara  on  thair  ralavant  atory.  SM6: 


TSI04: 


T8  106:  ao  bad  to  ba  diffaranl^'    (Una  0304) 

"tii^ft  not  a  good  thing  to  laam,      aon^'  (iinaa  0316, 

0317) 


it  ao  bad  to  ba  diffarantr 


[Will tyoujlwlp)  .  . 

I   m. 


(Una  0304) 
(Una  0102) 


TSlOl:        •%/l?ao  bad  to  baYdlffarant?"    (Una  0304) 


frianda  laugh  whani 


^^g)|>aar/you>ti 


^talk  in  Sp^Uh.'' 

tllMS  0219. 02X9) 

Hen  all  9immplmB  involve  not  slnply  reversing  i«ords,  but  shifting 
syntactic  deep  structurs.    Thras  subjacta  ahiftad  from  quaatlon  to  atata- 
mant  on  tha  aaas  pattarn.    Thla  axaapla  ia  coopllcatad  by  tha  author's 
using  a  apacial  atyla  to  nporaaant  foraign  apaach.    What*  a  cauaa  and 
iihat^a  affact  ia  not  poaaibla  to  datamina  in  a  aingla  incidanca,  but 
whan  thara  ara  aavaral  auch  axaaplaa  lAara  tha  word  ravaraal  ralataa 
to  a  ahift  to  anothar  daap  atructura,  it  saaas  claar  that  pradictlon 
of  atructura  ia  producing  a  shift  in  surftica  aaquanca  rathar  than  vice- 
varsa. 


4-l*» 


Part  9  .  P«riph«ral  Vlaual  Pitld  Influtne* 

It  itt  poaalbU  in  r««dtng  that  tha  raadar  la  Influanoad  by  graphic 
faatiffaa  t^eh  appaar  in  tha  vlayal  fiald  abound  tha  point  of  fixation. 
Such  Influanca  would  ba  a)q>aot«d  in  tha  thaory  on  which  thla  raaaarch 
ia  baaad.    Tha  raadara  do  not  procaaa  graphic  faatviraa  aaauantially ; 
thay  ar«  pradlcting,  aaapling,  aalacting.    Thay  aay  attand  to  or  ba  in- 
riuancad  by  a  faatura  in  tha  paripharal  viaual  fiald  aa  thay  iMak 
naanlng. 

Wu  hypoth««i«a  that  tha  part^haral  fifLd  ia  a  flattanad  circlo 
with  tha  horiaontal  dliaanaion  widar  than  tha  vartical  bacauaa  of  th» 
influanca  of  tha  Ilnaarity  of  tha  diaplJO'  on  tha  raadara. 


qulcki^  ev^  though  tha  jtorthweaii^  wind  waa 
l«9Mnlng  corf»t4trab ly ,    Thg^^^t^fther  todi^  was 
certainly  nothing  Ilka  yaatarday's. 

In  our  study,  because  of  computer  search  limitations,  we  t  ansLate 
this  into  the  area  of  the  five  lines  around  the  miscue,  including  the 
name  line  and  two  lines  above  and  below« 


Peripheral  Field  Categories 

S6H 

0701 

That  nij^ht  Henry  gaid  to  his  father 

0702 

"I  thought  of  the  pet  I  want. 

0703 

It*s  a  dragon." 

I 

far  ^ 

0704 

"A  dragon: his  father  said 

2 

near 

070S 

'*A  dragon  might  be  hard  to  find. 

3 

sharp 

0706 

Pet  stores  don*t  have  dra>»<  i. 

2 

near 

0707 

And  I  don*t  know  who  has 

1 

far 

070H 

t>aby  dragons  to  glv<:  away." 

4-196 

Wt  eontidmr  th«  mm  Um  as  ■harp  fit  Id.  tlw  Una  abova  and  balow 

that  aa  gte  pariphary. 


aa  naar.  and  tlia  liaa  abcva 


Mi  only  ■aareh  for  an  ai^etad  raaponaa  (CH)  that  Mtebaa  •metly 
tha  obaarvad  raaponaa  (OR),    that  aU«Etfial»a  our  daaling  tilth  t#ord  parta 
or  alMllar  appaarlng  Morda. 

Nara  ara  asaaplaa  of  Atacuaa  found  In  tha  parlpharal  fialdi 

(Subatitutlont      to  do  your JlRiSfylnf  In  tha  rooa  whai«isyourN>aby  brothar 
on  MM  Una)  (S&S  Una  0104) 


dapAndt  on  it."    (SSS    Una  0314) 

^ 

(Subatltutlon;  .] 

I  Una  abova)      ''All  right."  aha  aald  aftar  a  pauaa,  "Nr.  Bamaby  will  vaa 

(SSS    Una  0315) 

(InMrtlon;  j^. 

1  Una  balow)      Andraw'*  ayaa  droppa^hjlthan  cloaad.    I  want  on  r«adlog» 

and  whan  I  lookad  dJwn  again,  Andraw  was  aalaap. 

rs53    Unas  1013. lOU) 

(Substitution;      puspklns.    Thara  ttM  cornstalks 


(Substitution;  puspklns.  Thara  ttM  cornstalks 
I  Una  balow)  \ 

grow  tallar  than  you  «ra.  (S8L 


linaa  0108,  OlOo) 


(Substitution;       in  a  alckly  whiapar.    "You!"    Ha  atood  with  hia  fatft'wide 


2  Unas  balow) 


apart  and  brought  his  hand  up  slowly,  pointing  at  m. 

"You!"    Tha  pointing  flnga/  rosa  and  fell  with  his  haavy 

(S53  linaa  0906, 
0907.  0908) 


(Substitution;      vlnas.    Now  aha  walkad  over  to  the  caaera 
2  lines  above) 

She  began  to  sniff  at  It.    She  sniffed  at  Its 

sides  and  its  corners.    She  thus|>ed  the  (S44  lines  0406, 

0407,  0408) 
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(InMrtlon)  &ott»d  up  b«si4«  N«h«iui  Md  m  jH^ing  in  ■  whi«p«r 

I  Urn  abov*)  \ 

that  M  •bould  aot  dlMount.   Ito  rote  gitt  buneh«dA 

(III    Urn*  ins, 
ISU) 

Mir«  Ktm  §om  •MMpUt  of  aMroh  proe«dum  Ilnltationst 
1.    Th«  ooaputar  way  not  pick  up  tho  C»  clOM«t  to  thm  alMuot 

S67 

lOOH        (Ho^cUab«d  on  top  of  taburo. 
1000  ••Miat  do  you  M«r  cailod  K^ibiu. 

1010  Anton*  gavo  a  yolp  and  JuMi|>«d  down. 

1011  "A  big,  hungiy  aouth:"  ha  crlad.  "With 


SM6 

1507  "And  I  ^ink  yp  will  laugh  at  tha  way  I 

15 OH  apaak.    But,  with  jrbur  halp,  Myba  I  can 


-SHI 
0121 


IV'  ' 

In  a  panic  X  thraw  tfta  tortillas  ovar  tho  Mil,  than 
0122  tho  blankat.  blanket  caught  on  the  places  of  glaaa. 


2.    Tha  coaputer  does  not  pick  up  variations  ot  ER: 

S67 

1207  "Vft's  go  back  and  look  again,"  said  Keokl. 

.  r 

1208  Up  the  pa  11 trail  they  went  again,  creeping 


SMI 

0604  We  did  the  saw  and  the  horaas  broke  Into  a  trot. 

0606  Nalthar  Running  Bird  nor  1  knew  how  to  ride  a 


•as 

M04  that  thim  tm  had  ftotii^. 


oaol  Hi  r^MMbirtd  tht  aemfhc  h«  had  found  it  tlwr«.  At  rtr»t,  w»Min 


sua 

0317  Vou  ar«  Hying*    ^Mitr  fatlwrt  and  aothtra 

03t«  sfMNik  Cngllah,  and      frlands  Uufh  whan 

a.    Th»  eoaputtir  doaa  not  pick  up  parlpharal  ftald  influanoa  In  co«pl«x 
■lacua*  unLaaa  a  aubiiaeua  la  eodad. 

1403  whan  thay  did,  thay  aaw  Vhai;^Sr'gatiMn 

1403  tha  fonca  Maa  opanr 

4.    Thm  eoa|>utar  doaa  not  pick  up  CR  which  aharaa  graphic  and  phonic 
alailaritlaa  with  alaeuat 

030«  a^'a  coffin^. 

0309  "X  hava  choaan  thx^  good  horaat,"  Nahana  whla- 


0507  tha  door.    Nahana  ran  toward  tha  cottonwood  tro*« 

05  08  and  m  foLLo%«d  hmr^  th0  bUek  dog  at  heaU. 


UM2  SaddLad  and  roda  toward  it,  Mvlng  aLowly  through  tha^^ 


o  ar 


m 


0513  Maquita  until  tha  aound  of  %iaaping  and  tha  crack  of 


ha  lookad  at  tha  groond,  and  tumad  a  rock  oirar  idth 

(S«3  Una  0402) 


Pi  prmrm  &mm*t        «Mnry  Info  M«ciuflti 

Q»m         **a«t  chat  tetay  ov«r  fmrm*"  h«  nhoutiKi.  «  v«ry 


o«07  bony  wn." 

onon  On  ih»  my  %•  rh*  mtton  I  ktpt  tt-lUnp  ^  |»tr<»nti  that 


^  vvtdant  In  TabUa  ♦-4l,-4«,-»0,  fwrlpharal  flaUl  Involvtwnt 
vartaa  aora  bat^n  groupa  than  batwt«n  giradaa.    Tor  all  aubjacta. 
16.  Ut  of  all  Mlacuaa  invoiv*  partpharal  flald.    For  all  aaeond  $r»d9, 
tha  «aan  ta  It.bXi  tor  fourth  grada  It  la  l«ki  for  alxth  grada.  It  t« 

tft.Ml. 

If  thaaa  parcanta  ara  tranaUtad  tntp  partpharal  «iacuaa  par  hun- 
drad  worda.  than  aaeond  gradara  hava  a  Man  of  l.m  coaparad  to  avana 

uf  I  61  for  both  fourth  and  aiiith  gradara. 

On  tha  othar  hand  hara  ara  tha  ovarall  partpharal  Involvawant 
pvrcanta  for  aaeh  group  tneluding  all  thraa  gradaai 

T9-19.2J  OC-U.I;  H/^17.6;  KM6.S;  AF-15.«;  »»-U.il;  K8  13.6; 
AIU12.S. 

MaUct  and  Mcond  Languaga  groupa  arc  int«raparaad  In  thin  rank 
ordar  of  Languaga  groupa. 

Uaat  amount  of  partpharal  tnvolv«aant  In  staeuaa  ta  6.tt  for 
HS4  on  thatr  raUrvaot  Btoiy.    Htghaat  la  MAI  on  th«lr  atandard  atory, 
25.9k.    Iha  atoty  ttaalf  contrtbutaa  to  aoaa  vartatton  in  partpharal 
tnvolvawnt.    H84  haa  14.  «X  on  thatr  atandard  atoiy,  whtla  NA2  dropa 
to  16. «K  on  thatr  ralavant  atory.    For  aoat  groupa.  hoMvar,  thara  ta 
only  a  Mall  dfffaronea  froa  ona  atory  to  tha  othar. 

# 

Maan  tnvolvaaant  tn  aaeond  grada  atandard  atorlaa  U  17. n,  co»- 
parvd  with  1&,IX  on  r«l«vant  atortaa.    Fourth  ahow  17.  !X  and 

14. tt:  for  ttxth  gradas,  tha  flguraa  ara  16.  IX  and  15.7%. 


Utcvm  of  Cuaa 

*In  «oat  groupa,  thara  ara  aa  uany  or  aora  stacuaa  with  parlph«ral 
tnvolvaMrnt  tdth  oqaa  tn  tha  ona  Una  of  aharp  focua  aa  thcr*  aro  tn 
tha  two  llnaa  of  naar  or  finr  paHphaiy. 


TibU  Mi 
NIMH  VITN  RXIMMl  DNOlVOttllTi 
/'  KCOW  CIIUI  CMHIf 

I 


1 

RiUvint  ittn 

tHir|) 

fir  Uftt 

Oitl(^ 

TotiyuM 

t<>!ll 

Um 

Pir  Um 

ri 

Tot|l, 

ur 

Um 

totil 

ir 

Uw 

w 

'111 

».? 

J.I 

111 

4.1 

4.0 

4.1 

J,  I 

N 

1.1 

4,1 

2.4 

M.1 

7.2 

2.1 

1.1 

4.4 

2.1 

4.4 

N.t 

4.7 

4.7 

S.4 

1.2 

n 

?.fl 

}.l 

1.1 

It.l 

1.1 

4.2 

1.1 

4.4 

R 

I},4 

?.J 

S.( 

t.4 

71.4 

1.4 

1.7 

2.4 
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Table  4-49 
MISCUES  WITH  PERIPHERAL  INVOLVEMENT: 
FOURTH  GRADE  pROUP 
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Table  4-SO 
HISCUES  WITH  PERIFIRAL INVOIVEHENT: 
SIXTH  GRADE  GROUP 
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Exceptions  are  NA2  s'^^ndard  stoiy  (5.7  miscues  per  line  for  far 
periphery  compared  to         sharp  focus)  and  NA2  on  the  relevant  story, 
4.5%  near  compared  to  3.29»  sharp*  AR2  relevant  story  far  3.4,  near  3.4, 
sharp  l.i;  AP2  rielevant  Btojy  2.3%  far,  1. 7  near,  1.4  sharp;  HP2  rele- 
vant 4.1  far,  3.4  sharp J  "S4  relevant  1.7  far,  1.6  sharp;  AR4  relevant 
2.3  far,  2.2  near,  2.1  sharp;  DE4  relevant  4.7  near,  3.1  sharp. 

There  is  no  pattern  °f  near  periphery  being  more  likely  than  far 
as  a  locus  for  cues. 

Our  computer  program  does  n^t  differentiate  between  preceding  and 
following  text.    To  check  v»hether  there  was  more  peripheral  influence 
from  the  area  above  as  co*'^>ared      bfclow  the  line  of  the  ER,  we  checked, 
by  hand,  one  group  and  o^^  randomly  ohosen  subject  from  each  other 
.j;roup  on  our  sixth  grade  standard  story  53. 


NEAR 


FAR 


TOTAL 


Table  4-5 1 
tX)CUs  OF  PERIPHERAL  CUES 


BELOW 


The  figures  (Tabl^  4-Si)  g],ow  a  pronounced  tendancy  for  cues 
above  the  ER  line  to  be  fo^re  frequent  than  either  cues  both  above  and 
below  the  line  or  below        line  only.    There  may  be  a  memory  factor 
operating,  since  the  reader  could  be  influenced  by  remembering  a  cup, 
previously  seen  rather  than  perceiving  it  in  the  visual  periphery- 

Substitutions  and  Insertions  * 

Peripheral  field  raiscue  njay  be  of  two  types:    Substitutions  of  a 
word  in  the  periphery  f^^^  ^^e  ER       insertions  of  words  from  the  peri- 
phery. 

Table  4-52  demonstr^^^Q  tnat,  for  most  groups  on  most  stories,  far 
higher  percents  of  insertions  have  peripheral  cues  than  substitutions. 
In  half  of  the  group  data  for  each  story,  over  half  the  insertions 
have  peripheral  cues. 

Insertions  are  far  1^®8  freqi^^'^t  than  substitutions,  however. 
Among  second  ipreders,  on^         word  level  miscues  were  Insertions 

76.8*  were  subetltutlons.    In  sixth  gr^de,  insertions  are  4.4% 
ERJCipered  t*  8CK  sabetltijtione/   Insertions  are  also  very  likely  to 
"TO^ulvi  fuuulluu  >erdT-^^*ncB  function  vords  are  Ukely  to  be  high  Q3% 


Table  4-52 

SUBSTITUTIONS  AND  INSERTIONS  WITH  PERIPHERAL  CUES 
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frequency  words,  there  is  a  high  possibility  that  they  will  ncider>- 
tally  found  in  any  five  line  sequence.    The  reader  may  be  inserts rg 
the  function  word  quite  independently  of  its  occurrence  1  i  the  vImhI 
field  or  its  occurrence  may  appear  to  the  readers  to  confirm  their 
predictions. 

All  we  can  say  with  assurance  is  that  insertions  are  likely  to 
be  function  words  and  have  a  strong  possibility  of  having  a  cue  in  the 
peripheral  field. 

Still,  most  peripheral  field  related  miscues  are  substitutions. 
And  over  90^  of  these  are  single  morpheme  words  substituted  for  single 
morpheme  words. 

Highest  Peripheral  Field  Involvement 

MB307,  reading  story  44,  has  the  highest  number  of  peripheral 
field  raiscues-per-hundred-words  of  any  subject  on  any  story,  4.52. 
This  figure  represents  a  total  of  approximately  22  miscues,  presumably 
influenced  by  the  peripheral  field. 

There  are  other  examples  of  peripheral  field  involvement  in  this 
subject* s  reading  not  picked  up  by  the  computer  because  of  search  limi- 
tations (S44): 

0L07  Jack  Jones  always  went  around  in  overalls  or 


OLOrt  a  sun  suit. 


0110  ...  white  fur  coat  for  anything.    And  she  always 

OLIL  had  that  spot  of  black  fur  above  her  nose. 

Twelve  of  the  peripheral  field  miscues  were  substitutions  or  inser- 
tions of  function  words,  which  are  relatively  frequent  in  the  text. 

This  reader* s  peripheral  field  miscues  are  predominantly  located 
on<i  line  above  or  below  the  ER  with  about  equal  distribution  of  above 
and  below. 

The  reader  had  a  mean  graphic  similarity  score  on  this  story  of 
4.63,  which  is  a  bit  below  average.    The  retelling  score  was  20,  the 
lowest  score  in  that  group  for  that  story.    The  comprehending  score 
was  52,  the  second  highest  in  the  group. 
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The  following  are  exB^>l08  of  sraantrlcally  acceptable  peripheral 
field  Blacuea  t^ch  this  reader  prodncea  on  S44: 

"I  would  like  to  win  one  of  tiioae."    (lines  0215,  0216) 

He  printed  them  upstairs  In  his  darkroom,  (lines  0417,0418) 

He  was  standing  on  a  rock  In  the  rose 

garden.  (lines  0502,  0503) 


I^m  afraid  you  have  done  something  to 

this  picture.  (lines  0412,  0413) 

Vor  ^ 

One  picture  showed  a  large  black  crow  with 

a  long  piece  of  string  In  his  bill.      (lines  0501,  0502) 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  unacceptable  peripheral  field 
miscues  this  reader  produces  on  S44: 

1  -1^C  1hC 

There  will  be  prizes  for  children  who.  .  .  (line  0208) 

Now  she  walked  over  to  the  camera.  (line  0406) 

A 

"It's  the  best  picture  I  ever  saw!"  (line  0504) 

She  suddenly  wanted  a  drink  and 

ran  into  the  house.  (lines  0402  ,  0403) 

Kitten  Jones  would  not  have  changed  her 

white  fur  coat  for  anything.  (lines  0109,  0110) 
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There  is  an  additional  caution  which  needs  to  be  considered  regar- 
ding peripheral  cues.    Some  of  our  stories  are  basal  reader  selections 
with  deliberately  repetitious  use  of  words.    That  would  increase  the 
possibility  of  words  being  In  a  five  line  sequence  by  chance  particu- 
larly in  early  levels  with  highly  constrained  vocabulary. 

The  stories  we  used  which  fit  this  cort-rolled  vocabulaiy  descrip- 
tion best  are:    Kitten  Jones  (second  grade  standard)  Two  New 
Hats/Bi^  Surprise  (easier  second  grade  standard)  21«S%9  Mjj  Name  Is 
Miguel  (TS2  relevant  story)  20.2%.    All  of  these  have  average  or  above 
average  percent»^4>f  peripherally  related  mlscues.    Fourth  and  sixth 
grade  basal  stories  would  be  less  effected.    Freddie  Miller  (fourth 
grade  standard)  17.1%  and  Ky  Brother  Is  A  Genius  (sixth  grade  standard) 
16,  IX  and  Andre*  s  Secret  (u.1%)  are  average. 

Trade  book  stories  we  used  range  much  more :    Sweet  Patootie  Doll 
(AP2  relevant  story)  9.3%,  Fareedah* s  Carpet  (AR2  relevant  story)  9.1% 
to  S}^  Dog  (DE2  relevant  story)  21.4%  and  Cat  Fight  (AP6  relevant  story) 
22.1^. 

It  appCi  rs  that  there  toay  be  socne  effect  of  controlled  vocabulary 
on  peripheral  field  phenocoena. 


The  Efff-ct  of  Peripheral  Cues 

Our  modest  evidence  seems  to  add  up  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  a  minor  phenomenon  of  the  readers  pulling  visual  cues  in  from  the 
periphery.    These  tend  to  be  semantlcally  acceptable.    Many  insertions 
have  peripheral  cues,  particularly  those  which  are  function  words. 

Our  populations  showed  differences  in  peripheral  involvement.  That 
may  relate  to  aspects  of  proficiency,  story  differences,  instruction  as 
well  as  to  group  differences  per  se. 


CHAPTER  V 
FOUR  DIAI£CT  GROUPS 


A  niMber  of  years  ago,  as  the  exploration  of  the  relationship  of 
dialect  to  success  in  reading  was  just  beginning,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  gap  between  the  dialect  of  the  learner  andggh^  dialect  of 
instruction  would  have  a  strong  effect  on  success  in  learning  to  read 
(Goodnan,  196S).    After  several  years  of  thorough  miacue  analysis  study 
of  urban  black  and  %ihite  readers  at  different  grade  levels  and  levels 
of  reading  proficiency ,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  prior  pre- 
mise was  wrong  and  that,  In  itself,  dialect  difference  did  not  create 
barriers  to  reading  developoent. 

Mlscue  study  also  has  shown,  that  there  are  important  differences 
between  receptive  and  productive  control  of  language.    It  appeared 
that  our  urban  black  readers  had  considerable  receptive  control  over 
teacher  dialects  and  school  dialects »  particularly  as  they  are  reflec- 
ted in  reading  materials.    This  was  true  even  though  they  did  not  carry 
over  this  control  to  consistent  productive  use  of  the  higher  status 
dialects. 

This  receptive  control  is  the  simple  result  of  communicative  need. 
In  communities,  particularly  urban  communities  where  different  ethnic 
and  socio-economic  groups  speak  notably  different  dialects,  there  is 
some  need  for  communication  between  groups*    This  need  is  somewhat  pro- 
portionate  to  the  actual  amount  of  interaction  that  takes  place.  Groups 
living  side  by  side  can  be  almost  totally  cut  off  from  ar^r  on-goin^ 
Interaction. 

In  modem,  urban  American  society,  the  dialect  interaction  is  over- 
layed  by. mass  media:    radio,  television,  movies,  newspapers.    It  is 
also  over layed  by  compulsozy  public  education.    Ironically,  it  is  the 
speakers  of  low  status  groups  in  the  society  who  are  most  likely  to 
acquire  early,  relatively  effective,  receptive  control  over  the  dialects 
of  others  in  the  linguistic  community.    They  are  the  ones  who  must 
understand  the  dialects  of  television,  of  teachers,  of  policemen,  of 
merchants. 

^  Past  mlscue  studies  confirmed  the  receptive  control  of  urban  Blacks 
and  suggested  that  the  only  implicit  dialect  barrier  to  learning  to 
read  was  the  confusion  and  inhibition  that  could  be  produced  in  learners 
by  teacher  rejection  or  ridicule  of  the  dialect  of  the  learners. 

Typically,  the  urban  black  children  in  our  studies  shifted  toward 
their  own  dialect  in  their  oral  reading  and  retelling  as  they  dealt 
receotively  with  the  author* s  written  language  dialect  (Goodman  &  Buck, 
I973)«    That  shift  produced  no  meaning  loss  and  reflected  no  lack  of 
control  of  the  reading  process.    But  teachers  who  did  not  appreciate 
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this  phenomenon  could  equate  difference  %#ith  reading  deficiency  and 
undermine  the  confidence  and  ease  of  the  learners. 

In  these  current  studies,  a  key  question  is  whether  other  low 
status  dialect  groups  in  more  isolated  and  homogenous  communities  would 
exhibit  similar  or  different  patterns  from  the  urban  black  students. 

We  chose  four  groups  of  American  children  %^th  low-status  dialects: 

(DE)    Our  Downeast  Maine  group  is  from  a  coastal  village  in  Maine.  The 
term  Downeast  was  first  used  by  sailors  to  describe  the  area  they 
reached  as  they  sailed  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  downwind.    It  later 
applied  to  the  people  and  their  speech. 

(AP)    Our  Appalachian  group  is  from  a  small  Cumberland  Gap  town  in  Ten- 
nessee.   They  are  the  folk  of  the  hills  and  hollows  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains. 

(MB)    Our  Black  Mississippi  subjects  are  from  a  rural  county  along  the 
Mississippi >  west  of  Jackson. 

(HP)    Our  Hawaiian  Pidgin  group  is  the  only  urban  group  of  the  four, 
though  the  dialect  they  speak  is  one  that  developed  in  the  sugar  and 
pineapple  caiqis  of  rural  Hawaii.    Their  dialect  is  a  Creole  related  to 
other  pidgins  and  Creoles  that  stretch  across  from  West  Africa  to  the 
Orient  following  the  trail  of  explorer  and  empire.    It's  a  trail  of 
the  transportation  and  intermixing  of  people,  culture,^ and  language. 

The  results  of  these  studies  are  limited  by  the  fact  that  we 
looked  only  at  average  readers  in  each  of  tiiree  grade  levels  in  each 
population.    Average  here  is  defined  as  typical  of  the  group.    But  the 
extreme  low  achievers  and  very  high  achievers  are  not  in  the  study. 
We  seek,  in  these  studies,  to  extend  into  more  universal  terms,  the 
interaction  of  low  status  dialect  with  learning  to  read.    We  ask  whether 
the  realities  we  find  in  Urban  Blacks  are  also  true  of  other  low  status 
dialect  speakers.  « 

What  weWe  found  is  a  qualified  "y^^"       that  question.    It  would 
perhaps  be  easier  to  write  this  report  if  each  group  had  esdiibited 
sharply  different  patterns,  either  qualitatively  or  quantitatively  in 
their  oral  reading  and  mlscues.    But  in  l^ct  the  groups  do  not  present 
sharp  contrasts;  there  are  differences,  but  they  esdiibit  much  more 
similarity  in  the  process,  strategies,  and  miscue  patterns  they  show. 
Differences  in  reading  are  much  more  likely  to  be  produced  by  materials, 
proficiency,  purpose,  setting  than  by  dialect,  per  se. 

The  most  basic  reason  for  that  similarity  is  the  reading  process 
itself.    These  studies  confirm  the  essential  unity  of  the  reading  pro- 
cess.   All  readers  must  construct  meaning  through  the  same  psycholln- 
gulstlc  process.    They  must  begin  with  a  print  display  created  by  an 
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author;  thty   sust  predict  gri^ophonlc  futures  and  patterns,  syntao-* 
tic  faaturas  and  pattama,  aaawitlc  faaturas  and  pattema.    Thay  «uat 
use  thalr  kaoulM^  of  tha  languaga  and  draw  on  thair  concaptual  back- 
ground.   Thay  Miat  pradlct,  aaapla,  conflm,  correct.    They  suat  develop 
coMprehenalon  atrateglea. 

Past  aiacue  atudlea  have  ahown  tiiat  it  la  not  ttm  proceas,  but  the 
way  it  is  uaed  that  varies  aaoog  readers  of  different  proficiency. 

We  expected  in  this  study  that  som  of  our  dialect  groups  or  soise 
Individuala  %dthin  the«  sight  have  inaufficlent  receptive  control  over 
the  language  of  the  texta.    lie  thought  that  tibey  sight  then  ahow  essen- 
tially ineffective  and  inefficient  reading.    While  we  find  a  range  of 
Individual  differences  within  groups  in  efficiency  and  effectiveness , 
and  while  we  find  sodest  statistical  differences  between  our  groups  on 
varloua  aiacue  variables,  none  of  our  findings  points  to  evidence  that 
any  of        four  groups  lacks  a  considerable  degree  of  control  over  the 
Language  of  the  text. 

We  find  Individuals  exhibiting  nore  or  less  efficient  strategies: 
heavy  osisslon  or  none;  strong  peripheral  Influences  or  very  little; 
Judicious  correction,  minlanl  correction  or  over  correction;  strong  or 
weak  cooprehendlng;  strong  or  weak  syi/^ctlc  control.    Our  readers  are 
somstlnes  too  cautious  and  sometinss  too  headstrong.    Socae  show  the  saiae 
patterns  and  strategies  on  both  stories;  o^ers  show  notable  differences 
%^^n  the  going  Is  harder  or  easier.    But  those  are  differences  within 
groups.    If  these  differences  are  more  Interesting  than  the  differences 
between  groups »  that  supports  the  basic  conclusion  that  dialect  differ- 
ence In  Itself,  even  with  the  extrene  differences  we  find  In  our  four 
dialect  groups »  Is  not  a  barrier  to  reading  development. 

In  the  discussion  that  follows  we  present  some  background  on  the 
dialect  and  reading  of  each  group:  we  review  the  group  data  for  the 
three  grades  In  each  population;  we  show  how  each  dialect  manifests 
Itself;  and  we  explore  In  detail  some  of  the  less  usual  patterns  Indi- 
vidual subjects  esdiibit. 
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Itm  DowoMst  M«lM  Qroap 

Ckur  DoMiMSt  Hslm  rMd^n  com  fron  a  rural  flahlng  town  on  t^a 
•aa  coaat  of  Maloa.    It  la  Downaaat  by  Malm  tradltlona  harking  back 
to  tha  Naw  England  ftaharaan^a  daaerlptlon  of  folloirtng  tha  Eaat  coaat 
dowmdnd.    Tha  gaograpl^f,  lack  of  iirtMm  davalopwnt,  and  orlantatlon 
to  tha  aaa  hava  kapt  tha  paopla  ralatlvaly  laolatad  and  tha  population 
stable. 

Naw  England  la  dlvldad  Into  two  aajor  dlalact  asraaa:  ^atam  and 

Eaatam.    Tha  Eaatam  Nan  England  dlalact  araa  Includaa  tha  aaatam 

halvaa  of  Conoacticut,  Maaaachuaatta  and  Varvont  aa  nail  aa  all  of 

Nalna  and  Nan  Ha^>^lra  (Koratb,  1972).    Thla  araa,  howavar,  la  oftan 

furHiar  aubdlvldad,    Tha  northaaatam  part,  naMly  Malna  and  Nan  Hasp- 

ahlre,  according  to  Kuratii  (1954)  la  tha  aoat  linguistically  conaarva* 

tlva  aagamit  of  Naw  England.    Ha  also  notaa  that  It  la  pradosdnantly 

rural  and  raaK»ta  frosi  tiia  large  population  cantara  and  conalata  of 

sparsely  settled  areas.    As  a  reault,  Maine  and  New  Haapahlre  preaerve 

nany  dialectal  features  lost  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Eaatarn  area. 

« 

McDavld  (1958)  calls  Maine  and  New  Haapahlre  a  relic  dlalact  area. 

Both  Eastern  New  England  and  t^  Southern  coast  are  characterised 
by  the  loss  of  (r)  before  consonanta  and  at  the  enda  of  worda.  However, 
the  Eaatam  New  England  area  haa  a  dlatlnctlve  feature  not  found  on  the 
Southern  coaat.    That  la  the  phonological  rule  ^t  inaerts  an  (r) 
whenever  a  %#ord  ending  In  a  vowel  Is  liawd lately  followed  by  a  word 
that  begina  witii  a  vowel.    In  the  Eaatam  New  England  dialect,  one  says 
Donnar  and  Notm,    Norwnr  and  Donna,  but  never  Noraa  and  Domar  (Palk, 
1973).    Thla  ^intrualve  r**  alao  appears  as  the  laat  sound  of  an  uttex^ 
ance  (Shuy,  1967). 

The  following  characteristics  are  also  found  in  New  England  pro- 
nunciation: 

1.  The  effect  of  postvocallc  r  on  the  vowel  In  Northern  New  England 
has  contributed  to  words  such  as  orange^  tomorrow,  b<Mrrow  assuming 
the  /o/  of  fall  before  /r/. 

2.  The  merging  of  the  vowel  In  law  with  the  vowel  In  lot  occurs  in 
Eastern   New  England.    Consequently  cot->caught,  hock^hawk>  collar- 
caller  become  homophones. 

3.  Conditions  for  the  vowel  sounds  In  words  such  as  room,  roof,  coop, 
and  soot  are  confused,  according  to  Kurath;  however,  the  ^ollowln^ 
generalizations  seem  to  be  true  of  Northern  New  England: 

a.  /u/  of  full  In  broom  and  room 

b.  /u/  of  good  In  root,  roof  and  soot 

c.  /u/  of  t6od  In  coop 


*TYils  dialect  summaiy  Is  adapted  from  an  unpublished  doctoral  study  of 
the  aame  Oowneaat  subjecta.  (Smarr,  J.,  1977) 
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4.  Thm  vomU  f  *  nordu  raeh      lo—  and  lu—  mmy  b«  •ith«r  /u/  or 
/W  in  tUIrm  and  Nrw  HMpahira. 

5.  Tim  ^'^romd  a"*  proounciation  %rlth  the  /a/  of  Fatfaar  In  words  such 
"  ££JLC>  P*^t  can^t,  flaaa^  rather  and  pasture  art  com^  In 

r  \ntmm        EnglarST  ~ 

Kurath  and  HcOavid  provide  essential  InfonMtion  on  Castem  pro* 
nunciation. 

There  is  less  inforwation  in  Mairte  dialect  studies  about  syntao 
tic  features  than  either  phonological  or  se«antic  features. 

Here  are  som  of  the  sesamtlc  features  in  DC  dialect: 

When  unpleasantly  surprised,  a  person  says,  It  took  the  gisy  all 
out  of  mm.  or  %ihen  pleasantly  surprised,  you,  could  have  knoclced  ae 
down  irftti  a  feather,  or  tondaakes  alive* 

A  poor  housekeeper  switched  her  work  or  gave  it  a  Ijck  and  a 
promise >    A  codger  was  a  singular  old-  person  tmo  alght  be  predicted 
to  get  his  come^uppance, 

Squixxle  is  used  to  mean  wrinkle  as  in    Her  face  was  all  squiszled 
u£.    Lug  issans  to  cany.    In  cahoots  Mans  to  conspire  or  plot*  jo 
spell  Mans  to  relieve.    To  spat  Mans  to  quarrel. 

A  person  %#ith  no  JudgMnt  My  be  spoken  of  as  craay  as  a  coot.  An 
obstinate  one  %#ill  do  som thing  in  spite  of  hell  and  high  water.    An  * 
excitable  person  flies  around  liTos  a  hen  with  Its  head  cut  ot^#.  An 
interfering  person  is  told  to  tend  to  your  own  knitting.    Noisy  chil- 
dren are  told  to  Mke  thetmelves  acyce  or  j top  your  ya%^.    A  cross » 
exacting  person  is  a  fliasbudget.    (Psrkins,  19^8) 

When  you  heft'  soMthing  you  test  its  weight,  but  first  you  must 
get  aholt  of  it  and  Mybe  you  will  tank  it  a  odte  or  give  it  a  light 
rap.    Maybe  you  will  move  it  a  whisker.    You  t#on^t  hoist  it;  you  will 
heist  it.    It's  a  Junk  of  wood  —  not  a  hunk. 

If  you  are  moving  a  piano,  you  %fill  find  it  gomy ,  as  is  your 
gro%#ing  son,  who  is  all  fMt  and  arms.    A  thicket^  is  a  puckerbrush. 
You  go  deer-hunting  >  but  gunnin'  for  other  gaM.    You  eat  deer  Mat 
and  not  venison.    (Dietx,  l"75) 

There  is  little  research  on  reading  among  Oowneast  Maine  children. 

In  recent  years,  Maine  initiated  a  ten-year  program  of  self- study 
in  educational  progress.    The  1974  report  of  the  Maine  Assessment  of 
tklucational  Progress  compares  Maine  nine-year*old  (fourth  grade)  chil- 
dren to  ether  nine-year-old  children  in  the  nation  in  the  area  of 
reading.    This  report  states  that  Maine  children  scored  significantly 
above  other  children  in  the  nation  on  32  per  cent  of  the  47  reading 
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itmm  Md  signlfleaiitly  bmlM  on  IS  p#r  emt  of  tbm  lt*M.    On  SS  pmr 
crnnt  of  tho  ItMMi,  tiim  wrt  no  nlgiilfiennt  difftrmcos.    TboM  rooults 
*  show  that  Malnt  ehlldron  do  pmrtorm  M  mH  u  othtn  in  tho  nation*  at 
Uaat  on  tho  aaM  Maaarlng  davieo. 

Sklnnar  (I969,pp.  4^54),  analyaad  tha  langnaga  of  fiya  al»-yaar- 
olda  fro«  a  aasl-laolatad  i  ii—ailty  In  ttm  ald-^coaatal  Maina  ragldn. 
Tkmm  flva  chlldran^a  languaga  aaaplaa  nara  cooparad  nith  Languaga  aa»- 
plaa  of  ^iraa  childran  from  an  aqoally  laoLatad  co— unity,    Tha  lattar 
chlldran,  honavar,  attanddtf  achool  in  a  largar  admrbab  eantar.  AH 
childran  Mra  Idantlfled  aa  having  problaM  In  laarnlng  to  raad.  Thaaa 
alght  Langoaga  aaapLaa  wara  tiian  eoHfMurad  «#lth  ona  child  %dio  rapraaantad 
tha  «lddl*-claaa  atandaxd  apaiter  In  thm  largar  aubiirban  cantar.  lan- 
guaga aaaplaa  Mra  alieitad  through  infoxpal  convaraatlon  and  than 
through  fiirthar  diacuaalon  of  aix  pfcturaa,  four  of  which  wara  typica^ 
%  of  tha  childran* a  anvironwnt  and  two  of  which  %iara  atypical. 

Skinnar  coocludad  that,  though  thf  aaai-* rural  and  rural  childran 
froa  Maina  ara  not  non* standard  spaakars  of  Aaarican  Cngliah,  thay  do^ 
howavar,  spaak  in  a  laaa  than  coopatant  lingolatic  atyla.    Ha  saw  t«ia 
difficulty  for  thasa  childran  in  thalr  inability  to  psrfont  ln  a  highly 
coapatant  linguistic  sty  la,  so  nacaaaazy  in  hia  opinion,  for  laaming 
to  raad.    Skinnar* s  conclusion  aaaaw  to  aaauas  tha  daficit  «cxlal  of 
languaga.    It  lllustrataa  tha  poiot  ^t  poor  idiitaa  ara  also  victias 
of  aqua  ting  languaga  diffisranca  and  daficiancy. 


A  Downaast  Fourth  Cradar 

Hare  wa  focus  on  Mark  (K211     Sea  Table  S-l),  one  of  7  children. 
His  parents  have  an  ele«entaxy  education.    They  were  bom  in  the  saae 
town  they  live  in  now.    Nark*s  father  is  a  laborer.    Markka  last 
reading  test  score  was  at  the  S4th  percentile;  his  IQ  score  was  89. 

Markka  dialect  ahbwa  the  Downeaat  intonation  and  phonology  repre- 
sented, but  not  well,  in  tiie  Papperidge  Fartsa  coaaarcialir.    This  dialect 
is  less  distinct  inland  and  in  the  cities  than  it  is  on  the  coast.  In 
fact,  aa  happinad  in  other  areas,  the  school  people  in  Maohiaa  where 
we  gathered  our  data  told  us  for  '^reaT'  Downaast  dialect  m  should  go  f 
out  to  the  islanda  off  ahore. 

Moat  notable  aaong  our  i^bjfcta  is  the  r-lessness  in  word  final 
and  soaa  other  poaitiona: 

MilUh  (Miller),  odxchah  (mixture),  fathah,  mothah,  othah,  eithah^, 
odstah,  dahk,  cellah,  scahed  (scared),  laddah,  togethah,  rulah, 
mohning  (aoming)  ^ 

These  show  in  both  story  readings  and  retellings  as  exemplified  by  his 
retelling  of  FrSddie  Miller,  Scientist  (SSI). 
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toftMrdMr:   O.a.  ,  I  mat  yon  to  ttU  m  u  ■neb  abont  th*  ttovy  •• 
you  rwMo fctr. 

Subjoct:    Thnro  was  this  boy,  m,  Proddlo,  ho,  bo  mntod  to  bo  a 
•clontiot  wbon  bo  frma  op,  Uka,  Ilka  uiu  .  .bla  uncla,  I  guoaa 
and  ba  abi^ya  btpt  Mklnf  oi^orlMota.  .  .ooo  tlat  a  clock  didn't 
wo'k  /Mork  'eauaa  Eddla  did  au'a  /acMtblng/  with  (^)  It  aod  ba 
want  down  eallah  /eallar/  and  fiMd  it  and  ba  put  It  on  aavon 
o'clock  but  It  MOitldn't,  I  don't  think  it  atlU  ¥g*itmd  and,  bo, 
tdion,  hla  siatah  /aiatar/  waa  hollaring  b-,  un  ba  ran  up  ovar 
tha  collah  stopa  and,  and,  and,  m.  .  .hla  aiotor  waa  in  tho 
ciDsot,  lockad,  tha  door  cou'i|  /couldn't/  opan.    So  ba  aaid  I'll 
go  got  Mo«  and.  .  .Uttlt,  that's,  bia  aiatar  aaid,  "don't,  I-, 
I'a  too  sca'ad  /acarad/  utay  hsah  /bara/.**   Than  Eddla  aaw  a 
ruUlf Vrular/,  two  battsrlss,  and.  .  .uh  (pauaa)  anyway  be  bookad 
dan  /thaV  two  battarivs  togathab  /togatbar/  and  ba,  ha  put,  be 
got  the  ruLah,  be  get,  be  want,  to  get  the  laddab  /ladder/  and  he 
put  it  up  against  the  cloaet  and  let  it  down  through  the?  .  .tm.  . 
trap.  .  .Uas  it?   (pauaa)    I  don't  know  %A»t  it  waa. 

R:     Co  on.        '  . 

.5:     O.K.    Ua,  whan  at  the  end  he,  he,  all  of  thea  said  he,  he  was 

just  like  UncU  Oacah  /Oscar/.  .  .Uncle  Haxlaillion,  I  wan,  his 
Aunt  NsxliBillion  and  Uncle.  .  .un  (pauaa)  and  at  the  end  they  was 
all  proud  of  hia.  .  .for  what  he  did  (pauae). 

R:      Is  there  anything  else  you  re— aber  about  the  story? 

S:      I  can't  think  of  anything. 


Mark  shows  few  non- phono log lea I  dislect  features  in  the  retellins 

of  S5l: 

he  went  down  cellar 

he  put  it  on  seven  o'clock 

he  booked  thea  two  batteries  together 

they  was  all  proud 

,    In  retei;.ing  Andrei  Secret  (S49)  he  uses: 

he  aust've  knew 
they  was  going 

In  reading     SSI,  Mark  provides  these  exsnples: 
'  speriflMnts/experlaents 


I'll  gO/>fet    (lines  0709-0710) 

None  of  1^  chealcala  in  his  set\wiUL haraAil  (lines  0223  ,  0224) 
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thought  a  aciantiat^a  lifa|waa^>  .  .  (Ilnaa  0217,  0218) 


Both  tha  lattar,  aalf«*correctad  axamplaa  ara  doubtful  dlalacta, 
parhapa  raflactlng  a  tandancy  to  traat  ware  aa  mora  propar  than  waa  to 
companaata  for  hla  natural  tandancy  to  uaa  jMa  In  nlural  contaxta. 

Nona  of  Markka  dialect  la  reflected  In  ar\y  large  number  of  coded 
mlBcues.  Leas  than  tX  of  the  mlacuas  of  hla  group  Involve  dialect  or 
poaalble  dialect  In  either  itory. 

Mark  finds  S5i,the  standard  atory,  a  harder  task  than  849,  the 
culturally  relevant  one.    Hla  non-dlalect  mlacuea  par  hundred  words 
(HPHW)  Is  almoat  double  on  the  former,  8.57,  aa  compared  to  4.76  on 
the  latter.    Yet  hla  general  pattema  are  not  too  different.    He  cor- 
rects a  higher  percent  on  549,  39.6%,  but  hla  correctlona  are  high  on 
SSI,  too,  35.3%..  Semantic  acceptability*  Is  moderate:  50%  on  S51  and 
45.1%  on  S49;  syntactic  acceptability  Is  56.9%  and  52.1%  respectively. 
About  2G%  of  his  miacues  on  both  stories  are  semantlcally  unacceptable 
but  corrected. 

Comprehending  scorea  are  64.7%  and  70.8%,  respectively,  which 
result  In  residual  MPHW  of  3.03  on  S51  and  1.39  on  S49.    The  latter  is 
quite  low  even  for  this  group  on  this  story. 

Mark's  retelling  scores  are  not  too  d'^.fferent  on  the  two  atorlea, 
34  and  38,  but  he  seems  to  have  a  deeper  understanding  of  S49,  which 
has  the  more  relevant  setting  and  which  he  found  easier.    He  produces 
both  theme  and  plot  statements  for  the  latter.    "Speak  up  if  you  lose 
something"  Is  the  lesson  of  S49,  he  says. 

Like  the  rest  of  his  group  Mark  corrects  over  . 1/3  of  his  ralscues. 
About  half  the  mlscues  he  corrects  are  semantlcally  unacceptable,  how- 
ever.   He  is  usually  successful  when  he  corrects;  unsuccessful  attempts 
are  6%  on  S49  and  12%  on  S51,  about  average  for  hie  group. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  his  corrections. 

Semantlcally  unacceptable  before  correcttpn: 


.  experimenting 


witK^ his  1  chemistry  set  (line  0102) 


V 

.  .  .  always  cotqparing [Freddie  with  (line  0210) 

!  were 

he  thought  a  scientist's  11 fq  was  filled  (line  0217,  0218) 


*Flgure  includes  all  mlscues  acceptable  in  sentence  or  passage  coded  3-6 


I  ..ill 


.  •  •  but  ho  HtlU  thought  (lln«  0221) 


Soroantlcally  acceptable: 

.  .  .  ror(Tt  each)week  (line  0216) 


.  .  iiivo  us^frouble  (line  0316) 


Mnrk  rarnlv  makes  pernlMtent  attftmptn  at  slnj:le  occurrence's  of 


words : 


a  roaiy  chemist     (line  0311) 


His  repeated  ml-scueK  ippd  ti  he  on  names:  Andre  becomes  Andrew,  Andree , 
Andrea,  Suzanne  i     Su throurhoat  the  story.  Freddie  is  often  Cddie 

Only  about  1/6  of  Mark's  rolscues  are  completely  seroantically  unac- 
ceptable in  both  storips.     Somewhat  less  tha^g  1/3  (30%)  of  his  miscues 
are  semantical ly  acrepiahln  with  prior  text  only  on  S49  while  somewhat 
more*  (37%)  have  n^aning  acceptable  only  with  prior  in  S51.    The  differ- 
ence in  patterns  of  semantic  acce;>tability  on  the  two  stories  is  mostly 
In  miscues  semantical ly  acceptable  in  the  total  passage  (30%  S49,  1R% 
SSL).     He  doesn't  lose  rnpanln^  entirely  very  often  but  his  predictions 
are  less  fully  acceptable  in  the  harder  reading  task* 

The  relative  difficulty  shows  differently  in  syntactic  accepta- 
bility.    Slightly  more  than  2/5  of  miscues  on  both  stories  are  fully 
acceptable;  30%  of  the  miscues  on  S49  are  acceptable  only  with  prior; 
for  S5 I  the  figure  is  35%.     Differences  come  In  the  percents  of  mis- 
cues acceptable  except  for  other  miscues,  6%  in  S49  and  14%  in  S51. 
Transformations  to  different  deep  structurep  occur  in  IVo  of  miscues 
in  S5l  and  60%  in  S49.     There  Is  no  transformation  In  32%  of  miscues 
on  S49  and  20P<  on  SSI.     Semantic  and  syntactic  changes  from  accept- 
able miscues  are  greate    for  Mark  on  S49  than  on  S5l.     Intonation  is  a 
major  factor  in  only  a  few  of  Mark's  miscues. 

Mark  shows  32/'!  miscues  on  bound  morphemes  on  SSI,  but  only  l2/u  on 
S49.     The  difference  Is  in  derivational  and  contractional  suffixes  and 
norv-inf loct t^d  forms.    About  1/4  of  Mark's  miscues  involve  peripheral 
field,  slightly  high  for  his  group. 

Graphic  and  phonemic  proximity  scores  are  slightly  higher  for  S4^> 
than  S5l,  and  graphic  scores  on  both  stories  are  moderately  higher 
than  phonemic.     But  all  these  proximity  ^^cores  are  relatively  low  for 
the  group  and  for  the  fourth  grade.     One- third  of  Mark's  miscues  in 
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both  Hturi«ii  am  curapUx  or  art  Inatrtlona  or  omiaaiona  which  do  not 
havt?  both  CR  and  OR  for  comparlaon.    Cqual  numbara  ara  Inaartlona  and 
omlaalons  on  34^  (llX)  but  on  SSI,  Mark  has  2QK  omlaalona  and  only  6% 
inaartlona. 

While  SOtSt;  of  Markka  aubatltutlooH  are  codad  4,5,6  for  graphic 
proximity  In  SSL,  onr  fourth  of  his  mlacuea  ara  in  that  middle  ran^e 
on  S40.    But  21>:  have  no  almllarlty  and  33^  have  only  a  alngle  differ- 
<?nco  graphically  as  compared  to  12^  for  each  on  S5l.    There  la  thua  a 
greater  8pread  of  difference  between  CR  and  OR  on  S49  which  the  almllar 
means  conceal.    Onf>-* fourth  of  mlacuea  have  no  phonemic  almllar Itv  In 
both  stories.    The  contrast  here  Is  only  at  the  upper  level  of  the 
proximity  scale.    There  Is  a  single  phonenM  difference  In  27%  of  Mark's 
<  mlscues  on  S40  and  18%  on  SSI. 

So  what  do  w«»  have?    A  nlne^year-old  boy  living  In  a  fishing 
vlLLago  In  Maine  who  speaks  a  low  status  dialect  of  English  and  reads 
with  reasonably  good  efficiency  and  effectiveness.    He  corrects  a 
good  deal,  shows  evident  concern  for  syntax  and  strong  pursuit  of 
meaning.    He  Is  not  overly  concerned  for  graphic  detail  or  phonemic 
correspondence.    His  Downeast  dialect  shows  In  his  reading  and  his 
retelling  but  Is  Involved  very  little  In  his  mlscues. 


Downeast  Fourth  Grade 

Mark  shows  a  pattern  through  his  mlscues  which  Is  not  much  differ- 
ent than  the  ot-hcr  DE4  readers.    They  don't  show  as  much  variation  as 
some  of  our  other  groups.     (Table  5-1) 

As  a  group  they  correct  a  great  deal.    One  subject,  213,  corrects 
56rr  of  her  mlscues  In  S49.    All  correct  more  on  S49.    The  group  mean  is 
40.3^  as  compared  to  24.5%  correction  on  S51. 

Comprehending  scores  all  are  higher  on  S49,  from  62.7-84%  with  a 
mean  of  71.4%,  compared  to  44.7-68%  with  a  group  mean  of  58.4%  on  S51. 
Correction  of  unacceptable  mlscues  Is  the  factor  which  accounts  for 
lliese  differences,  since  percent  of  mlscues  semantically  acceptable 
before  coirectlon  Is  only  moderate  and  very  close,  42.      and  43.8% 
respectively. 

As  with  Mark,  the  group  actually  shows  greater  syntactic  accept- 
ability on  S51.    The  group  means  are  851,  60.8%;  S49,  50.3%.  Subject 
DE217,  who  really  explodes  on  SSI  and  has  the  low  comprehending  score 
of  44.  Toy  has  70.2%  syntactically  acceptable  mlscues.    This  subject 
produces  the  greatest  percent  of  non-vord  substitutions,  22%  on  S51. 

The  range    •t*  residual  MPHW,  the  most  meaningful  quantitative 
measure,  is  low  and  narrow  on  S4^,  1.29  to  3.21  with  a  mean  of  2.02. 
On  S51,  the  group  goes  from  Mark's    3.03  to  DE  217' s  7.5  8.     The  mean 
residual  MPHW  is  4.56. 


Table  S-I 

tiowm;A8T  mni  fourth  cradi:  croup  statistics 


Subject  Nunibor 
Story  Number 

Total  Hisciii's  , 
Coded  Hlscues 

HPHW 
Dialect  Hiscues 

m 

Percent 
Noo-Dlalect  Nlscuus 

NPHW 
Residual  m 

%  correcti'fl 
}  m.  acceptable , 
0  leiD.  unacc.  but  corr. 
Comprehend percent 
Vsyn.  acceptable 
Proximity  means 

graphic 

phoiiemic 

syntactic 


9 
t 

01 

11 

if 

21 

51 

3 

49 

2 

51 

1 

L4 

49 

21 

51 

7 

49 

r 

u 
n 

51 
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49 
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1 10 

Ik 

J.  01 
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49 

51 
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I; 
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0 

U 
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"TIT 

u 

\) 
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"TIT 
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51 

48 

5U 
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TT 

TTTf 

TOT 

1.  /o 
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"TO 

HI' 

""  7.1" 

3.03 

1.39 

3,0( 

1,29 

4.66 

3,21 

7,5{ 

2.W 

4.56 

2.02 

35.3 

39,6 

36,0 

56,0 

14,0 

21.6 

12,8 

44,1) 

24.5 

40.3 

45.1 

50,0 

42.i) 

44,  i 

3S,2 

SU 

43  J 

19.6 

20.8 

2U 

U 

HI 

Ji;j  ■ 

iU 

<4.? 

7U 

iU 

Sid 

'SM 

1U 

5M 

52,1 

58,J 

5U 

iU 

75.5 

iU 

4.32 

iM 

"i:ti 

4.4i 

Ul 

■  W 

S.Ji 

4.12 

4.24 

4.4( 

4,<i 

5.14 

4,48 

4.i7 

6.8i 

U6 

7.51 
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l.i! 

6,il 

?;> 

',5i 

m 

'Si 

7.01 

24i 


ERIC 


*  Freddie  Hiller,  Scientist 
**  Andre's  Secret 


5-12 


Th«  strong  \    i^coupation  of  this  group  i#ith  corMctlon  i»  r«fL«ct«d 
In  th«M  p«tt«m.      In  M9  thfy  comet  iOk  of  ayntactloally  unaccupt^ 
«bU  mlioucs  and  66X  of  gyntactlcally  acooptabU  with  prior  but  only 
27k  of  fully  accaptabla  miacuaa.    In  Sfil  thaaa  flguraa  ahow  a  almilar 
though  Laai  axtr«M  diffaranca»  SOK,  379K|  and  ICft. 

In  roadlng  840  the  tfroup  correcta  $4X  of  miacuaa  aamantlcally 
accaptahle  with  prior,  44S(,  of  HemnntlcaHy  unaccaptahlOt  ^^X  oT  thcma 
accaptabla  in  tha  aantanco  and  only  2$X  fully  aamantlcally  accaptablo* 
Again,  tha  pattam  ia  tha  aam  in  SSI,  but  flattar;  corractiona  ari» 
34X  of  aaoantically  accaptabla  with  prior p  S5X  in  aantanca  only,  ?2X 
of  totally  unaccaptabla  aamantically  and  19%  of  fully  accaptabla* 

Unauccaaaful  corractiona  ara  12X  in  S5l,  comparad  to  8%  In  S4^. 

Tha  group  corracta  miacuaa  involving  varba  (46%;),  noun  modiflera 
(47%)  and  function  worda  (SIX)  on  S49,  alT  quita  high  parcanta.  On 
SSI  only  function  word  corractiona  (SSo)  approach  thana  flguraa. 

Thesa  raadnrs  show  a  vai7  atrong  tandancy  in  raad Ing  S49  to  cor- 
rect miacuaa  with  low  phonamic  proximity;  7*^1^  for  no  aimilarlty  mlt^ 
cues,  67%  and  63K  for  thuaa  i/lth  only  kay  aound^  or  ands  in  common. 

In  SSl,  the  group  currfcts  more  than  average  numberii  of  misruea 
with  low  correapondf ac«9,  bu.  also  corracta  mora  frequently  irlncues  in 
which  beginninK  arrant q  i^re  ni^-ained  (S£K). 

We  can  cone  Lu^' ,  that  these  reader^  j  apord  to  graphophonlc,  syn- 
tactic and  'i'^mantic  cues  in  correcting  their  miacues.    This  grou)  ,  in 
tact,  uaea  cwrrection  atrategiaa  more  efTectively  jhan  they  do  predic- 
tion 0trateg*e4»    This  i -  also  reflected  in  this  tabic  of  identical 
functl'.r  repiacementB  on  che  two  s  cor  lea. 


Table  5*2 
IDENTICAL  rUNCTION  SUBSTITUflON:: 
DOWNEA55T  MAINE  FOURTH  GRADK  GROUP 


Noun 
for 
Noun 

Verb 
for 
Verb 

Noun  Mod 

for 
Noun  Mod 

Verb  M'<1 

for 
Verb  Mtt^ 

Function  Word 
for 

Function  Word 

Contraction 

for 
Contraction 

S49 

6L^ 

69% 

55% 

* 

63% 

335r. 

SSI 

73% 

6U 

60K 

* 

72% 

33? 

*yety  small  nunVrs  make  these  meaninfdess 


DOVNEAST  HAINi:  SCCOHD  CKABt:  CROUP  STATISTICS 


lubj«ct  Nuiiibor 
Story  Nuiibir 

Total  Hlicups 
Codffd  Hlicuei 

NPHU 
Diilect  Hifcuei 

NPNM 

Percent 
KoD-Dlilect  Hliicii4*8 

Riitduil  m 

X  corrected 
X  m,  acceptable 
X  m,  unacc.  but  corr. 
Conprehendlnfi  percent 
X  lyn.  acceptable 
Proxiilty  wana 
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*  Kitten  Jones 
**  Sky  Dog 
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Thm  9tcidi»r«tt»  flitur««t,  roughly  6CU7CK  imim  function  rttpUcMMint, 
nupiiPrt  thu  concluatnn  th«t  cu«ii  «r#  uMd  •ff«ctlvi»ly  In  iMktnn 
prttdtctlunii  than  In  eorr«ctlon» 


0(i%m#aiit  Socond  Crad# 

Carrtfctlcm  In  «Uu  •  major  concern  uf  tha  Hain^  iiacond  irad^m. 
Iliay  curmct  a  mean  parcant  of  21. cm  Kittan  Jonaa,  844 «  and  SLZt^ 
t>n  SljvDogi  8H2  (Sa0  Tabla  ft- 3).    Ona  aubjaet  corracta  S7.8Jt  on  882. 
Only  about  T.SX  of  ralacuafi  ara  unauccaanful  corractlona  on  both 
Mtorlatt. 

All  but  una  DC2  aubjaet  hai  Lowar  ranldual  HPNW  on  882  than  844. 
That* a  alNo  trua  for  nor>-dlalact  HPHW.    Two  aubjacts  aach  hava  hiitbar 
cdroprahandlnK  net  ri9«i  on  844  and  882.    Aa  a  group,  8H2  appaara  to 
tha  aa»lar  tank  with  raiiidual  NPHW  of  2.00  comparad  to  3.05  for  S44. 
nut  coniprahandlng  acoran  for  thi»  two  atorlan  ara  qulta  coioparabla, 
71.  H%  for  844  and  73»:  for  882. 

Two  Mubjecta,  Dt:203  and  DC202,hava  much  higher  non-dialact  HPHW 
12. and  IS.  L5  on  844  than  on  S82,  8.84  and  7.81,  but  thair  raaidual 
HPHW  ara  much  cloaar  on  th4»  two  atoriaa  and  comprahendlng  percantu 
ara  comparable. 

No  Di:2  raadi»r  nhowfi  mure  than  6%  dialact  mlscuas. 

Semantic  acdfptabi  Uty  rneann  ara  aimlLar  for  the  group  on  the  two 
MtcirieH,  57.  H%  for  S44  and  54. S%  for  882.    But  there  Is  coniiiderable 
range  among  the  subjacta  oh  both.    On  S44  range  la  from  46%  to  63.2%, 
and  on  $82  it  iH  frmn  30.6%  to  77. 4»:.    On  844,  35.  U  of  these  miacuea 
are  fully  acceptable  in  the  paasage,  with  8*5^  acceptable  in  sentence 
only,  ^  in  passage  except  for  other  miscues  and  4.8%  In  the  sentence 
tfxcept  for  other  miscues.    In  882,  25.0%  are  semantlcally  fully  accept- 
able In  the  passage,  12.4  in  sentence  only,  and  10.6  and  3.5%  in  passa^'e 
and  sentence  except  for  other  miscues. 

Syntactic  acceptability  for  the  group  is  also  comparable  on  the 
two  stories,  67%  on  844,  64.5%  on  SB2.    The  range  is  from  62  to  70^  on 
S44  and  from  50  to  80.6%  on  882.    Somewhat  more  than  half  the  miscues 
on  hoth  stories  are  syntactically  acceptable  in  the  passage.    But  the 
^roup  has  more  miscues  acceptable  in  the  passage  except  for  otiier  mi^ 
cties  on  S44. 

On  S44,  DE2  attempts  correction  of  over  46%  of  semantlcally  upac- 
cf»ptable  miscues  but  IT,  of  such  miscues  involve  unsuccessful  correc- 
tions.   They  attempt  to  correct  4^.  of  partially  acceptably  miscues 
which  Includes  10^^  unsuccessful  attempts.    Only  about  18S:;  of  fully 
acceptable  miscues  elicit  correction  attempts  and  all  but  one  are 
successful.     In  reading  S82,  the  group  attempts  to  correct  half  of  all 
unacceptable  miscues.    That  Includes  10. S!-;  unsuccessful  attempts.  They 
attempt  to  correct     y;n  of  partially  acceptable  miscues  including  22?^ 


WcAuiMi  ot  thu  hiith  p«rciinti  uf  iittM^itii  to  correct  tmiit'ct^ptiibU  mincuvM 
AH  ciMifMir^d  tu  partUUy  acctipUibU  mife«ru#(«.    Th«i»«  i»i»c«>n<i  iir«dt)rtt, 
llkii  t\w  fourth  itradtm  In  th«  Di;  tfruup  mm  tu       uaing  corr«ctii>ii 
9itriit#Kl«**t  ^Ith  irr#at  vlKor. 

'T)\my  «tt»iif>t*  tu  curmct  STl  r>r  i4ynt«c?tlcii I  ly  uiuicct»pt«blo  mii»cu«rii 
In  S44»  includlnn  About  IHK  unnuccuHittful  ccMrrtctlunn.    Thiiy  atttmpt  tu 
currttct  47%  of  partinlly  wyntactically  acceptable  mincuen,  Inctudinit 
«*nly  ^  un;)ucceii»ful  «tt«Hn*ta.    Only  }^.7%.  of  Nyntacticaily  accept*- 
able  mlMuen  are  corrected,  includln»(  S.7X  unnucceniful.    On  Sci2,  thi^ 
group  attinnpta  to  correct  SOK  nyntactlcal ly  unacceptable  miecueii  with 
only  I  uni 'icceimrul  attempt.    They  atteeitt  to  correct  17X  of  (Uirtlally 
Accc^ptabU  miecueii,  Includinn  2X1:.  unnucceiieful  attempts.    Ttiere  are 
attemptH  to  correct  24^>  of  eyntactlcally  acceptable  mlMCuen,  inciudlni: 

unnucceiififul  atttnAfitm. 

The  Intt^roftttint:  part  uf  thene  lluuren  Im  that,  though  thor^  In  a 
highwr  rate  of  correction       SH2,  the  patterns  of  corrc^ctlon  are 
Himilar  r>n  both  Ntorieei. 

f)r2  corrwctH  almoHt  6(P.  of  ml«cuo»  with  little  or  no  ph<inemic 
pr<»dmlty  between  KR  and  OR. 

Duly  alxuit  4.S  .  ol'  All  word  ftir  vA^rd  Hijt)Ht  itut  lunn  on  cither  stury 
tttr  th»»H#?  >4«ci>nd  gradf^rn  are  nuo-WDrds.    That  comf>arM8  to  nbuut  7.5\  ou 
S44  t<»r  at!  •ieci>nd  yradern  In  thin  study.    Th<»lr  omlMHlcms  arv  tl  aitd 
IT  un  S44  Tind  SH2  ct»mpared  to  ll.5r.  for  all  »ect>nd  graders  un  S44. 

011201,  J«nny,  has  an  unusual  pattern  on  S82  that  Is  worth  closer 
^examination.    Jenny Vs  dad  digs  clams  for  a  living.    Her  mother  Is  a 
hoemaker.    She  produces  only  32  mlscues  on  the  whole  story  which  equates 
t()  S.43  HPHW.    She  corrects  a  third  of  these  mlscues  with  no  unsuccess- 
ful corrections  and  better  than  3/4  are  semantical ly  acceptable  before 
correction.    Her  comprehending  percent  comes  up  to  ^l.lX  leaving  .68 
residual  MPHW,  low  for  the  group.    Bighty  percent  of  her  miscues  are 
syntactically  acceptable.    In  all  this^  she  shows  similar  patterns  on 
S44»  but  on  that  stciry  she  Is  somewhat  less  efficient  and  effective  In 
all  respr-v  ts:    more  miscues,  higher  MFHW»  ref;tdiial  MPHW  of  1.70,  com- 
prehending score  of  71.  '^^.  "She  is  ni>tably  lower  in  correction,  IH,4> 
and  seotfintic  acceptability  drops  to  63.2ri, 

Curitnisly,    ler  graphic  and  phonf?mic  proxiuity  scores  are  <*nly 
i.26  and  3.25  on  SH2,  but  5.71  and  5.67  nt\  $44. 

Jenny  starts  reading:  both  stories  very  car<*fully.     Her  first  mis- 
rue  occurs  on  line      of  SH2.     Her  lirst  miscue  on  844  i  \  on  line  h. 
Her  only  certain  dialect  miscue  is: 

The  boy  burst  into  the  kitchen. 


Hut  %f«miy*ii  riidlnM  iitr«tt|tUfi  don^t  rtnlly  focuii  on  «eruricy 
Only  1^1  of  hmt  92  «t»ea«ii  involve  wt^rd  for  word  iubititutton  oa  BUS, 
Of  thtfM  H  (4(ft)  hAv«  UnU  or  no  iiliitUrity  b«tv«i«n  PI  and  OR,  #itti#r 
Mraphl cully  or  phonmilcallyt    iitni«t/b#4ich,  in/«t.  Mn*ii/boy*i,  th«/ 
uptaiih,  hlm/th9,  ItAtwi  Wand,  har/thatr. 


Shtt  (MNltn: 

H«'i»  rtdinit  on  a 


(Un««  0407, 


04011) 


Hav»  ynu  aiik«d  th<  pollc<yn|^    (line  Oaoa)      «t  th» (Sii)ihorg 

(Un«U0l) 


TIm  poll c«4iuQ^  had  nut  Man  tho  dog  bafore.  (linaii  0001,0<>02) 
r^y^bMch.  (Unew  1102,  1103> 


tu  die  in        Hand  (Una  1201) 

h«  Uka^im!)  talng  with  the  boy  (Unas  1401,  1402) 
Sho  iriNort't: 

thif  boy  helped  hi  a  mothor  put  their  thln^H 


awny  in  AuitcaMii  and  boxaa.  (linen  1502^1503) 


d'Htracta: 


9 


I  H  e  wa 


s  all  alone  (line  0604^)605)    (naid  correctly  fir^tt,  then 
mlHCued  and  then  recorrected) 


You  are  ri^ht  (line  1515)      [  We  are  leavinf:  (line  1602) 


She  tran^tfoms: 


He's  riding  on  a  dock^^J  they*  re  poinK:  (line  04  07) 

A 

At  , 

Suramer  was  aliiiost  over. at  tho  beachg    People  were  closing... 

^  (line»  0501,05  02) 

...who  haHQost/aldoji.     (line  ooo4,  0^05) 

Hyr  dog  is  much  bigger.a^  has  a  brown  ear.  (lines  1516,1.^17) 

A 


to 


w»  MUMt  ftnd  (Hit  «4h«  h«  b«>tuniiii  t 

(UMi 


  him  b«ch. 

a,  0600) 


Tli«  SKin  «t  the  ator«  had  lu't  seen  th#  dt-*!  UefurM  (lim»  lOQl. 

1005) 

Thm  boy'H  »uth«r  luild  to  him  (lln«  1003) 

tho  boy  h«l|MNi  his  tsath«r  put  th«lr  thinnii  awny  (llnvw  150'.'. 

IS03) 


th«  boy^old  thr— n  (Umm  1513,  1519) 

Thm  do«  llk«d  to  dig  inggij^Mnd  with  tht  boy.  (Un#«  1201, 
^  1202) 

I  -tKc 

(MXt  paK»)[\nd  npUih  in  thm  w«t«r  with  th«  bav,^^(liM  1301) 

No  oTMi  hat  tak«n  th«  dog.    What  shall  w«  do  with[Mm7  (Up- 

I,  \6i 

Tha  riflativa  acciiracy  of  Janny*»  raading  is  far  lanii  interaaitlnis 
than  th«  ability  aha  nhuwa  to  aaka  high  quality  mliiciK^a  and  to  ka^p  har 
(iKum  €m  meaninit.    In  S44  aha  haa  this  aaquancr»  with  multipla  ainc^M^fi: 


Sha  guddanly  wantad 
a  drink^ana  ran  ^pto  ti(m  houaaf"  ISKa) 

[laft  tha  caaan^^ tha| g ra i a ,    (linaa  0402,  0403,  0404) 

Tha  MM  atratagina  ara  at  %#ork  hara  t/ith  aqual  affactivanaan  if 
not  afficiancy.    Sha  Mkaa  6  miacuaa  in  thla  l7*word  aaquanca^  but  tho 

nat  effect  in  no  loan  of  maanlng  or  even  change  in  meanings  chough  she 
haa  tranaforaad  and  changed  clause  dependency  while  substituting, 
omitting  I  correcting. 

JeniXK  produces  no  notHworda  on  either  story.    She  has  iDore  omissions 
on  S44  than  SA2  and  her  2SX  osiis^ilon  miscues  on  thi»  wfird  level  Tnr 
exceeds  any  otl^er  DC2  reader  on  S44.    But  only  one  word,  marionette, 
appears  to  be  deliberately  omitted  (twice). 


f -in 


Tb#  imw  utriittiiy  iih#  U  not  ^^it^  untng  ««  ^11  «i  iht  ecmld  in 

Sm;*;  imly  iibtiyi  1/3  uf  Ktr  eMrr«K»tioni  ocm  on  MutntiMlly  MACCtpf* 
•i«cu#fi,    On  144  iih«  (i?nrr«»«t»  only  1/4  nf  h«r  MMnticilly  unac- 
r't^fitiitiU  iiU<Pa«»ii.    NrMpii  J^nny  ii  not  uMd  to  fMding  Mttrtil  i^ich 
U  not  •any  for  h#r«    Our  tiqp#ri9fie«  ha«  l»#n  tH«t  <?hililr#n  arv  nft#n 
<4iititfriniitruct^,  thounh  m  hk^m  no  «vid#ne«  that  that  i<i  tb#  etM  in 


t>tiwoi»ii«t  SIvth  Gr«do 

An  •  i^roup        pntpMintwi  «  itlWNl  Mt  of  itatitttlcii  on  tK#  two 
»tari0«i  thay  r«*«d.    ($#•  TabU  {U4)    Non^dlat#ct  NPHV  fa  ^«4  on 

^'^y'^^^r  fj»  A  Cgntu<i,  and  10,4  on  Sa4,  Two  Againat  Tha  9ta>  But 
rctr^idual  nr^  i«i  2.'>  on  8&3  and  2.4  on  8M.    Corraction  la  Mfhtr  on 
$s:%.  74.       co«^»arad  to  l^.    But  aaMntlc  accaptabf  lity ,  ayntactic 
Act^^ptabillty  and  conprahandtng  p^rcant  ara  all  hiithar  on  SH.  Graphic 
Ami  phona«ic  pr««ximtty  Mana  ara  rtaiparabta  and  ara  virtually  aquiva- 
ti*nl  on  tha  two  itoriaa. 

Ihm  mlmd  ptctura  rw^lacta  conaldarabla  diffa«*ancaa  a«ong  tha 
^abj«cta  In  DCa.    m:^22l  and  330,  both  with  ovar  13  NPHW  on  aach 
Kit(*ry,  ara  coa|>arabla  on  SS3,    Both  hava  4.2  raaldual  HPHW.  Thalr 
C(4ftpn9h«fndlng  parcanta  on  thia  atary  ara  6a.  S  and  70.    DC221  corracta 
\0An  (70. Kr  cmaparad  to  ^(tc)  but  haa  hlghar  aMantlc  accaptablllty 
(5^6.3  and  ^^0),    Syntactic  accaptability  la  6^.S  and  64%.  But  DC230  flnda 
$^  only  flight ly  oaiilar  with  raaldual  KPW  of  3.9  and  co«prahandlng 

74\.    Ha  actually  corracta  laaa,  22%,  and  haa  aaaMintic  accaptablllty 
of  600^  and  nyntactlc  of  7flBt.    On  tha  othar  hand,  DC221  la  mch  «ora 
c  riicl^nt  on        ^th  raaldual  NPHW  of  1.9  coaparabla  to  DC223*a  1.7 
KNPtM*  thuiuh  th#  Lattar  haa  only  6.1  KPKW  on  SM.    Tha  big  dlffanfenca 
for  r2\  I      hAt  MflMintic  accaptablllty  Junpa  to  Cvan  wit))  alight ly 

i(»war  r<r    c  uon  on  Sa4  than  S53,  tha  aubJ«N^t  haa  conprahandlng. 
Syntart  stability  ia  9(ft. 

W:223  han  only  1.0  raaldual  HPHW  on  S53;  ha'a  thi-  cmly  ona  In  tha 
$;roup  to  hava  lowar  MPW  on  863,  though  hla  MPHW  on  SM  la  only  l.T, 
alM?  irvw  for  tha  group.    His  HPW  (nor^dlalact)  la  3.7  on  S53  and  6.1 
f»n  SM.    This  aubjact  doaa  not  correct  much,  ItX  on  SS3  and  only 
c»n  S84.    Sewntlc  accaptablllty  la  comparable,  66t  and  6^,6%  with  cma- 
prehandlng  parccnta  of  74  and  72.5.    Though  ayntactic  acceptability  U 
76    and  tha  laportant  dlffaranca  In  tha  pattamn  of  DC223  In  the 

ruKi  «tnrle?i  lis  the  low  rate  of  mlscues  on  S53.    Otherwise  the  prt^cenn 
U^ikH  to  be  operating  similarly. 

The  fourth  subject  has  coaf>arable  residual  MPHV  on  the  two  stories, 
?.  :^  and  2,1.    Her  non-dialect  mIphV  Ik  itoderate  In  both  cases,  6.4  and 
7.6.    She  corrects  the  most  In  thi>  group,  32S,  on  S53,  36%  on  SS4.  Seman^ 
lie  acceptability  Is  46'.  on  553  and  $6^  on  S84  with  comprehending  per- 
cents  of  64?^.  and  72%.    As  with  all  subjects,  syntactic  acceptability 
in  higher  on  saa,  «2X  as  compared  to  74;:. 

The  contrast  In  how  each  auliject  is  operating  can  be  seen  in 
their  reading  of  this  esccerpt  from  S53. 
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DOWNEAST  MAINE  SDfTH  GRADE  GROUP  STATISTICS 


Subject  Number 
Stoiy  Number 

.Total  Hiacues 
Coded  Hiscues 

HPHW 
Dialect  Hiscues 

m 

Percent 
Non- Dialect  Hiscues 

HPHW 
Residual  HPHW 
%  corrected 
%  sem.  acceptable 
!li  seiQ.  unacc.  but  corr. 
Comprehending  percent 
%  syn.  acceptable 
Proximity  means 

graphic 

phonemic 
.  syntactic 

semantic 
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DE223,  Hubert 


ERIC 


0310  The  next  day  at  noon,  as  soot  as  clas^gg)  let  out  for  lunch, 

0311  I  called  the  local  television  station.    It's  just  three  blocks 

0312  from  the  school.    "Yes,  Miss,  it's  very  important,"  I  said 

0313  to  the  lady  on  the  telephone.    "An  important  project 

0314  depends  on  it." 

0315  "All  right,"  she  said  after  a  pause,  "Mr.  Barnaby  will  see 

0316  you  if  you  \eoroe  over  right  away." 

0317  Mr.  Bainaby  was  a  very  busy  man.    As  the  lady  led  me 

0318  toward  his  office,  she  said,  "Mr.  Barnabyj  is  a  very  busy 

0319  man."    I  sat  in  a  large  leather  chair  in  front  of  him.  "I'm 

0320  a  very  busy  man,"  he  said,  hanging  up  the  two  telephones 

0321  ir^  which  he'd  been  talking.    "My  time  is  very  valuable. 

0322  What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

(E) 

0323  I  cleared  ray  throat  and  said,  "I  want  to| sell  /py  little 

0324  brother.    That  is  -  I  mean  I  think  just  about  everybody 

0325  likes  babies." 

0326  "How  rauch  do  you  want  for.   .   .  Oh,  of  course 

0327  everybody  likes  babiesi"  Mr.  Barnaby  said. 

0328  "I  have  an  idea  for  a  TV  program,"  I  said. 

2oj 
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DE22S,  Deanna 


0310  The  next  day  at  noon,  as  soon  as  classes  let/ out  for  lunch, 

0311  I  called  the  local  television  station.     It's  just  three  blocks 

f  ^+ 

03 L2      frofD  the  school.  ["Yes,  Miss,  it's  very  important,'*  I  said 
()::'.3    I  to  the  Lady  on  the  telephone.    "An  important  project 


0314      depends  on  it.''  /J^ 


0315  "All  right,"  she  said  after  a  pause,  "Mr. 


Barnaby  will  see 


0316     you  if  you  come  over  right  away." 

Barnaby  was  a  verjA  busy  Iraan.    As  the  lady  led  me 


0317  Mr, 


0318  toward  his  office,  she  said,  "Mr,[  Barnaby  is  a  very  busy 

0319  raan.'l  I  sat  in  a  large  leather  chair  in  front  of  him.    "I'm  ^ 


0320      a  very  busy  man,"  he  said,  hanging  up  the  two  telephones 


!1      inCfl)  whi< 


0321  I  infefl)  which  he'd  been  talking.    "My  time  is  very  valuable. 

0322  What  can  I  do  for  you?"  ^ 

0323  I  cleared  ray  throat  and  said,  "I  want  toj  sel 1  ray  little 

0324  brother.  [  That  is  -  I  mean  I  think  just  about  everybody 

0325  likes  babies." 

0:<26  "How  much  do  you  want  for.   .   ,  Oh,  of  course 

0^27  everybody  likes  babiesi"  Mr.  Barnaby  said. 
0328  "I  have  an  idea  f or|  a  TV  program,"  I  said. 

Er|c  2  6 1) 
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DE221,  Denny  ^  .  ©  ^ 

  \t^^!l^  ^^^^^  Ttff 

0310  The  next  day  at  noon,  aafeoon  as) classes  let  out  for  lunch, 

0311  I  called  the  local  television  station.    It*s  just  three  blocks 


0312  from  the  school.    "Yes,  Miss,  it's  very  in?)ortant,"  I  said 

very 

0313  to  the  lady  on  the  telephone.    "An^important  project 

0314  depends  on  it." 

0315  ''All  right,"  she  said  after  a  pause,  "Mr.  Barnaby  will  see 


0316     you  [if  you  come  over  right  away."  ^ 


0317  Mr.  Barnaby  was  a  very  busy  man.    As  the  lady 


led  roe 


'18      toward  his  office,  she  said^  "Mr.  Barnaoy,  is  a  very  busy 

A 


0319      man.*'    I  sat  in  li  large  leather  chair  in  front  of  hiro.  "I'm 


0320  a  very  busy  man,"  he  said,  hanging  up  the  two  telephones 

0321  I  (int^  which  he'd  been  talking.    "My  tinae  is  very  valuable. 

0322  What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

0323  I  cleared  ray  throat  and  said,  "11  want  to  sell  ray  little 
That  is  -  I  mean  I  think  just  about  everybody 


0324  brother. 


0325      Likes  babies." 


0326  "How  much  do  you  want  for.  .  .  Oh,  of  course 

0327  everybody  likes  babies!"  Mr.  Barnaby  said. 

0328  "I  have  an  idea  for  a  TV  program,"  I  said. 
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DE230.  Michael 

0310  The  next  day  at  noon,  as  3<>on  as  classes  let  out  for  lunch, 

0311  I  called  the  local  television  station.    It's  jus^  three  blocks 

®  f.t 

0312  fronj  the  school.  "Yes^Miss, 


it^8  very  important/'  I  said 


0313     to  the  lady  on  the  telephone.    "An  inportant  project 


0314  depends  on  it."  ^ 

0315  ''All  right,"  she  said  after  a  pause,  "Mr. 


Barnaby  will  see 


0316     you^f  yot^  cofoe  over  right  away." 
^  Mrs.  Gxxn 

^^^^  1  Barnaby  was  a  very  busy  roau.  As  the  lady  led  roe 
0318  toward 


his  office >  she  said,| "Mr. 


.i"Ffar.  i  Barnaby  I  i 


Barnaby  is  a  very  busy 


flounce  ^ 

0319  roan."    I  sat  in  a  large!  leather  chair  in  I  front  of  him.  "I'm 

0320  a  very  brsy  man,"  he  said,  hanging  up  ^he)  two  telephones 

0321  into  whi  ^ht  he'd  been  talking.    "My  time  is  very  valuable. 

0322  I  What  can  I  do  for  you?" 


lid,  "I  want  to|  se] 


Tclcjcxnecl 

0323  I (Cleared,  ray  throat  and  said,  "I  want  to| sell  my  little 

0324  brother.    That  is  -  I  mean  I  think  just  about  everyoody 


0325      like©  babi.s." 

"How  nuch  do|you  want  for.^ .  .  Oh,  of  course 


^  

any  bo^y  J  Hr  s. 

*    0327     everybody  likes  babies! "|  Mr*  Barnaby  said. 


0328  "I  have  an  idea  for  a  TV  program,"  I  said. 

ERIC 
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DE223,  Hubert,  has  only  three  miscues  in  this  passage.    All  are 
fully  acceptable  semantically  and  syntactically  in  the  story.    He  also 
has  three  corrected  partlals;  in  each  case  he  caught  himself  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  mlscue.    Interestingly,  at  least  one  other  subject 
miscues  at  each  point  where  he  has  a  partial.    For  example,  on  line 
323,  all  four  subjects  seem  surprised  at  the  author's  choice  of  the 
verb  sell.    Two  produce  partlals  and  two  produce  miscues.  Hubert's 
miscues  are  also  duplicated  by  at  least  one  other  subject.    Denny  says 
class  for  classes,  Michael  also  says  towards  for  toward.    Deanna  says 
in  for  into,  Denny  omits  into.    So  what  Hubert  is  doing  fits  within 
wRat  the  other  subjects  are  doing.    He  doesn't  produce  different  mis- 
cues, he  produces  fewer  miscues  and  those  he  produces  have  little  or 
no  effect  on  his  comprehension. 

DC225,  Deanna,  shows  more  mlscue  activity.    She  produces  seven 
corrected  partlals.    In  four  cases,  other  subjects  in  the  group  mlscue 
at  those  places.    She  has  five  uncorrected  miscues.    All  of  them  are 
both  semantically  and  syntactically  fully  acceptable  in  the  passage. 
All  other  miscues  are  successfully  corrected    except  the  name  Bafriaby 
at  its  first  occurrence,  but  that's  corrected  after  partlals  on  the 
second  and  third  occurrences  and  read  correctly  on  the  fourth.  Deaiina 
is?  doing  more  than  Hubert,  but  less  than  the  other  two  subjects  in  her 
group.    But  little  that  she's  done  could  be  called  different.    Her  sub- 
stitution of  subject  for  project  with  a  lot  of  preceding  discussion 
about  school  is  not  surprising  as  is  what  she  does  with  handing  for 
hanging.    She  produces  and  corrects  one  non-word  substitution,  $blzzer  • 
for  busy . 

Denny,  DC221,  has  still  more  happening.    He  seems  to  be  doing  a 
lot  of  anticipating  and  self  monitoring.    So  on  line  310  he  goes  from 
''as  soon  as  classes  (let  out)^^  to  ''as  class*'  and  then  corrects.  He 
substitutes  of  for  for  and  also  corrects.    On  line  313,  probably  influ- 
enced by  what  he  sees  on  the  line  above,  he  inserts  very  before  impor- 
tant >    Peripheral  field  may  also  be  involved  in  his  substitution  ot  , 
location  for  local  in  local  television  station.    He's  added  omission 
and  Insertion  to  what  the  others  have  done,  but  still  within  the  pro- 
cessing of  language  for  meaning.    Denny  'says  Miss  for  Mr.  at  the  point 
where  Mr.  Barnaby  is  appearing  the  first  time  in  the  context  of  a  con- 
version with  ^^the  lady  on  the  telephone^'.    He  does  It  again  in  sentence 
317,  which  becomes  semantically  unacceptable,  ''Miss  Barney  was  a  very 
busy  man".    That's  not  corrected,  but  subsequent  occurrences  are  correct. 
For  the  name  he  goes  from  Barnaby  to  Barney  and  then  Barley  and  finally 
Bailey.    Throughout  the  rest  of  the  story  and  in  the  retelling  he  remains 
Mr.  Bai  Ley.    But  in  the  retellfng  he  can  tell  us  appropriately  that  Mr. 
Bailey  was^  "quite  busy"  and  "h^  got  angry  quite  easily".    In  a  few 
cases  his  miscues  are  unacceptable  or  change  the  meaning.    Some  are  not 
successfully  corrected.    But  Denny  apparently  is  able  to  put  the  pieces 
back  together  as  he  goes  along.    He  has  the  highest  retelling  score  -  72. 
He  knows  that  the  plot  is  "a  older  brother  was  trying  to  find  a  school 
project  and  accidently  Rot  his  little  brother  involved".    His  theme  is 
"Don't  count  your  chickens  before  they  hatch". 
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DE230,  Michael,  shows  a  similar  pattern  ami  quantity  of  roiscue 
activity.    He  omitR  two  words  in  line  316,  transforming  from  a  condi- 
tional clause  to  a  command  only  slightly  modifying  the  meaning.  He 
^c*es  from  Mr.  to  Hrs. ,  eventually  correcting.  '  What  he's  doing  like 
the  others  is  in  the  context  of  an  evident  concern  for  meaning.     He  is 
clearly  dealing,  not  simply  with  words,  but  language.    On  line  326,  he 
even  supplies  a  word  the  author  has  left  out.    Michael  has  a  retelling 
score  of  50,  just  below  Hubert's  52. 

Though  there  are  differences  that  show  in  both  the  raiscues  and 
the  statistical  analyses,  it  is  clear  that  all  these  readers  are 
petting  involved  with  language  to  get  to  meaning.    They  vary  in  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  and  that's  refle.^ted  in  statistical  differ- 
ences. 

Hubert,  DE223,  has  the  highest  percent  of  peripheral  field  involve- 
ment.    He  has  almost  30K  on  S53  and  24%  in  S84.    That* s  considerably 
more  t\\an  any  other  of  the  DE6  subjects.     He  also  has  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  miscues  on  function  words  in  both  stories,  lowest  on  verbs 
in  both  stories  and  on  nouns  in  S53.    He  has  the  highest  percent  of 
raiscues  in  both  stories  that  are  not  on  the  word  level.     He  has  the 
highest  percents,  20  and  13.7,  that  involve  intonation.     In  reading 
S5  3,  18/,  uf  his  miscues  are  not  on  the  word  level,  quite  a  high  pr.>- 
portion  compared  to  his  peers. 

Deanna,  DC225,  produces  the  highest  proportion  of  non-word  substi- 
tutions in  both  stories,  17*3  and  15.1%;  that's  a  lot  more  than  any 
other  DE6  reader. 

Michael,  DE230,  has  15%  omissions  on  S53,  but  none  on  S84  in  the 

ciKled  portion.    A  few  of  his  omissions  seem  deliberate*     He  starts  to 

say  education,  but  then  says  "whatever  that  word  is*^  and  goes  on.  He 

does  that  with  certain,  absolutely  and  advertise,  too.     But  words  like 

my ,  but, things,  fall,  little,  very  are  not  likely  to  be  deliberate 
omissions*    Rather,  they  come  about  during  complex  processing  of 
written  language  for  meaning. 

The  DE6  group  once  again  demonstrates  the  diversity  within  unity 
which  is  reading  at  any  level. 
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The  Appalachian  Croup 


Many  have  heard  of  Hillbillies,  but  few  know  much  about  Appalachia. 
They  aren^t  different  enough  to  be  romanticized  like  the  Indians,  nor 
angry  enough  to  be  feared  like  the  Blacks.    Still  there  are  eloquent 
Lawyers  like  Henry  Caudill  (Night  comes  to  the  Cumberlands)  and  local 
po^^ts  and  authors  of  fiction  like  Wendell  Berry  and  Harriet  Arnow,  to 
help  us  understand  the  mountain  people  of  South  Eastern  United  States. 

The  Appalachian  white  subjects  we  used  for  this  study  come  from 
Tazewell,  Tennessee,    a  town  nestled  in  the  northeast  of  Tennessee 
known  as  the  Cumberland  Gap.    The  population  is  largely  lAlte,  though 
there  are  Blacks  in  Appalachia.    We  used  only  white  subjects  in  this 
study  since  we  could  not  confirm  that  dialect  would  be  the  same.  Both 
our  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  subjects  live  in  Claybourne  Counties 
within  their  ovn^  states.    In  Tazewell,  unemployment  is  high  and  a  high 
percent  of  the  population  works  at  various  unskilled  Jobs.    The  teacher's 
aide  who  worked  with  us  throughout  our  week  in  Tazew^^l  said  that  her 
unemployrat-nt  pattern  is  typical.    She  is  a  teacher^   aide,  earning 
ralnlraum  wage.    Her  husband  is  presently  employed  in  a  tire  store  in  a 
nearby  small  town.     He  often  looks  for  work  outside  of  Tazewell.  They 
have  a  few  acres  of  t'bacer  (tobacco),  but  they  have  lost  their  crop 
often  to  ''rot". 

The  particular  children  were  selected  based  on    he  same  two  cri- 
teria used  for  all  our  dialect  populations.    The  subjects  are  considered 
average  readers  within  their  classes,  using  teacher  judgment,  and  their 
parents  are  native  to  the  area.    Most  of  our  subjects  could  tell  us 
that  their  grandparents  were  also  native  to  the  area.    The  last  names 
of  many  of  our  subjects  have  been  common  to  the  Tazewell  area  since 
the  1700' s. 

Even  though  Appalachia  str^^ches  from  lower  Nev  York  and  the  coal 
rr.ines  of  Western  Pennsy lvanl?»  'i'*  hills  of  iiorthern  Alabama,  it  can 
be  considered  a>rtngle  enti'? 

''A  ct^qjna/ geographic  and  national  origin  before  migration  to 
Appalachia,  plus  the  effect  of  simil-ar  ecological  factors 
throughout  the  area  of  settlement. .. led  to  the  maintenence 
of  a  rather  uniform  culture."    (Weller,  1^66) 

The  mountains  and  valleys  of  Appalachia  were  settled  more  than 
twt  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Scotch- Irish,  who  spoke  the  English  of 
thr?  Scottish  Lowlands,  and  the  North  of  England.    To  some  extent  people 
frfjm  southeastern  England  settled  here,  too. 

The  early  settlements  were  not  completely  isolated  from  the  out- 
i^ide  world,  although  the  mountainous  terrain  formed  barriers  around  the 
settlements  which  effectively  served  to  insulate  them  from  extensive 
contact  with  larger  communities  of  the  early  American  settlement.  In 
the  relatively  isolated  Appalachian  communities  developed  a  special 
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kind  of  American  whose  language  usa^e  has  a  configuration  different 
from  the  large  connunity  and  is  '  tred  by  people  living  in  that  region. 
This  is  referred  to  as  Appalachiaii  English  or  dialect.  Contemporary 
Appalachian  English  can  be  distinguished  from  other  English  dialects 
by  p^honoioglcal ,  syntactic  and  semantic  features.    The  major  studies 
which  have  lr>ofced  at  these  features  in  contemporary  period  include 
Hackenberg's  1972,  Wolfram* s  1975  and  Blanton's  1974.    The  only  other 
recent  study  of  this  area's  speech,  Davis,  1971,  is  principally  phono- 
logical.   Studies  done  in  the  1930' s  and  1940* s  appear  aimed  at  finding 
as  mar^  Elizabethan  features  or  rustic  sayings  as  possible,  but  they 
weren't  systematic.    The  authors  of  these  studies,  many  of  whom  were 
summer  visitors,  made  predictions  that  the  dialects  here  were  fast 
disappearing.    Now,  thirty  to  forty  years  later,  the  dialects  haven't 
yet  disappeared,  but  they  are  approaching  the  mid- land  dialects  s.  oken 
in  the  surrounding  towns  and  cities.    The  older  people  have  many  more 
of  the  distinctly  Appalachian  featuroR  than  do  their  offspring,  although 
a  number  of  our  subjects  spoke  rf  living  with  mammaw  (grandmother)  and 
na:^paw  (grandfather).    One  sixth  grade  subject,  when  responding  to 
whether  the  sixth  grade  culturally  relevant  story  could  have  taken 
place  near  Tazewell,  said  "about  eight  mile  from  here,  it  might  could." 

Studies  examining  the  oral  language  of  Appalachian  speakers  have 
scientifically  described  the  features  through  the  collection  of  speech 
in  various  natural  settings.    Studies  evaluating  the  reading  and  other 
Cognitive  abilitie^i  of  Appalachians  have  tended,  for  the  roost  part,  to 
use  short  selections  or  standardized  test  scores.    Such  data  yield  a 
negative  view  of  the  learning  capabilities  of  these  mountain  people. 
V.  Skinner  (1967)  states  that  "Appalachian  and  illiteracy  are  two  vir^ 
tually  synonomous  terras."    Using  a  variety  of  tests.  Hooper  and  Marshall 
(1968)  conclude  that  "the  children's  performance  on  a  global  index  such 
as  the  Standford-Binet  Intelligence  Test  is  generally  adequate."  They 
believe  that  the  -^ijority  of  their  clearest  deficits  tend  to  center 
upon  verbal  tasks  or  those  problem  settings  which  demand  symbolic 
representation  (p.  25).    According  to  a  feasibility  study  on  the  edu- 
cational needs  involving  Appalachian  areas,  reading  comprehension 
received  the  highest  number  of  choices  in  a  ranking  of  the  roost  serious 
problems  facing  children.    Almost  1,000  administrators  and  teachers 
from  Appalachia  were  involved  in  the  study,  153  coming  from  the  state 
of  Tennessee  (Campbell,  1071,  p.  31).    In  the  same  report,  a  conclu- 
sion is  made  about  the  pupils'  needs  in  the  cognitive-psychomotor  area 
fp.  54-57).    After  Initiating  this  discussion  with  the  statement  that 
"not  enough  hard  data  currently  is  aval  able",  this  section  concludes 
v/ith  "the  foregoing  discussion  seern    to    ndicate  that  in  Appalachia, 
critical  educational  needs  in  the     j^nitive-psychomotor  area  are 
reading,  written  expression,  llste'iing  conprehenslon  and  career  skills." 

Dialect  features  which  are  found  in  the  previously  mentioned 
studies  which  have  relationship  to  oiir  research  follow.    The  examples 
are  either  from  our  own^research,  Haekenbarg  (1972)  or  Wolfram  (1975), 
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Phonological  FeatuMs 

There  are  features  related  to  the  reduction  of  consCHiant  clusters 
%^ich  some  have  argued  are  phono  logically  influenced,  even  though  they 
occur  in  relationship  with  graMMtlcal  features  (ed  endings  on  verbs, 
s  endings  on  plurals,  third  person  singular  and  possessives. )    We  recog- 
nize the  issijes  in  this  controversy,  but  will  discuss  these  features 
in  the  section  related  to  syntactic  features. 

Sow  of  the  phonological  features  listed  by  most  students  of  Appa- 
lachian dialfct  include  vowel  differences  such  as  shifts,  raising  of 
vowels,  diphthong ixati on  and  the  change  of  vowels  preceeding  an  r. 
Intrinsic  h  and  final  t  are  other  casiion  features.    These  nay  depend  on 
stress  patterns.    Our^acher's  aide  produced  the  following  sentence: 
''It's  find  and  hits  very  good  but  It's  not  for  us.    Examples  of  the 
intrinsic  final  t  include:  I  did  it  oncet  Mybe  tvlcet.    R  and  1  are 
often  omitted  in  some  medial  and  final  positions,  alttiougH  wlth^flnal 
ow  or  o  words «  er  can  replace  them  -  such  as  holler  for  hollow  or 
"^^ccer  for  tobacco.    Initial  syllables^  which  are  unstressed  can  be 
deleted,  such  as  '  lowance  (allowance)  and  *spect  (expect). 

In  addition  to  the  oral  contractions  found  ih  many  dialects  of 
English  such  a&  with'm,  Appalachian  speakers  contract  was  with  pro- 
nouns such  as:    welL,  oncet  I* as  with  ny  daddy's  brother.    In  addition 
there  is  a  phenomenon  Wolfram  calls  a  w  deletion  with  one  in  unstressed 
positions  or  models.    Cxaiqples  includeT 

...whopped  me  a  good'un  with  paddle 

....list  throw  another' n  right  in  on  top  of  that'n. 

«..that'd  be  the  biggest  sin. 

»'  » 

When  a  fricative  preceeds  a  nasal ,  there  seems  to  be  a  shift. 
For  example,  if  a  z  preceeds  a  nasal  as  in  wasn't,  it  could  be  pro- 
nounced as  if  the  z  is  omitted  and  a  d  sound  replaces  the  t  (w^dn). 

Syntactic  Features 

There  is  some  question  about  the  absence  of  the  present  tense 
copula  In  certain  situations,  notably  in  the  third  person. 

Example:    He  fast  in  everything  he  do.  (Wolfram,  1975) 

Haekenberg,  in  his  study  of  a  white  non-standard  West  Virginia  dialect, 
didn't  note  any  copula  deletion.    Wolfram  found  copula  deletion  in  his 
study  of  another  white  non-standard  West  Virginia  dialect. 

Example:    They  friends,  they  brothers  and  sisters* 

'  In  the  reading  of  Black  English  speakers  copula  is  deleted 
although  In  oral  retellings  there  is  evidence  of  copula  deletions.  Occa- 
sionally, we  discovered  copula  deletions  in- the  reading  of  the  Appala- 
chian sub.jects  like  the  sixth  grader  who  reads  in  S76: 
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CxaiapU:    Then  I  r6Miri>er«d  I*d  heard  if  you  bleeding  bad,  you 
shouIdn^t  run,  it  ukes  your  heart  pmp  that  much  more 
blood.  (Llnea  1014,  LOIS,  I0I6) 

Here  the  deletion  is  part  of  the  present  continuous.    There  could  be 
several  non-dialectal  explanations  for  this.    However,  this  feature  is 
insignificent  in  our  Appalachian  readers  and  speakers. 

Harkenberg  did  note  nor>-concordance  of  the  present  tense  copula 
with  a  plural  subject. 

Cxaaiple:    These  ones  here  is  all  union. 

Interestingly  enough,  he  found  concord  here  vrith  pronoun  subjects,  but 
52^r>  non-concordance  with  norv-pronoun  subjects.    This  was  also  the  case 
with  present  tense  verbs  other  than  the  copula  where  there  was  only 
noo-*  cone  or  da  nee  with  non^pronoun  subjects  (32%)  in  sentences  like  the 

followi  ng. 

example;    These  packers  keeps  them  for  quite  a  while. 

In  a  study  by  Blanton  on  white  speakers  in  Kentucky,  she  found  the 
opposite  to  be  true.    That  is,  she  found  norv- agreement  with  pronoun 
subjects.    Part  of  this  difference  may  be  due  to  classification. 
Hackenberg  classified  existential  there  as  a  non->pronoun. 

One  example  in  one  of  our  sixth  grade  subject* s  reading  of  S53 
shows  non-agreement  in  present  tense  copula. 

Example:    There's  a  lot  of  things  babies  use.*    (lines  0410,0411) 

In  one  sixth  grade  subject's  reading  of  S76  and  speaking,  non- 
concordance  of  the  past  tense  form  of  the  copula  occurred  when  there 
was  a  plural  subject  and  a  singular  form  of  the  copula. 

Example:    ...I  saw  his  chest  and  belly  was  ripped  bad.  (S76,  line 

0918) 

Our  tf^acher*  s  aide  indicated  such  concordar^ee  in  her  speech  at 
Least  twice,  but  in  both  cases  with  plural  subjects. 

Examples:     "hey  wasiv't  but  six  .  .  . 

Some  of  them  has  % 

When  was  is  used  with  plural  subject  -  ,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
these  uses  occurred  after  existential  there.    This  occurred  in  reading 
as  well  as  in  speech. 

Example:    There  was  glaring  spotlights. (S53,  line  0815) 
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Hacktnberg  aUo  found  •xlst«ntlal  there  to  be  a  constraint  here.  In  hie 
data,  it  preceded  SSX  of  the  noo^concordances  with  was, 

Hackenberg  concluded  that  there  la  a  ttovetaent  of  leveling  taking 
place  in  Appalachian  English*    This  leveling  would  eventually  do  away 
with  inflection  for  person  and  number,  and  leave  verbs  Inflected  for 
tense  only.    In  the  past- tense,  the  invariant  form  would  be  was. 

Hackenberg  also  noted  tiiat  of  the  dialect  features  he  investigated » 
non-concordance  of  plural  subjects  with  the  past  tense  of  the  copula, 
correlated  the  best  %dth  social  stratifications  based  on  eduieation  and 
occupation.    When  he  correlated  this  syntactic  variable  with  a,  he 
found  that  the  higher  the  age,  the  aore  non-concordance. 

TheTM  ig  evidence  of  non-standaixl  past  tense  form^  of  sooe  irreg- 
ular verbs.    The  most  common  of  these  is  with  the  verb  come.  This 
occurs  in  both  reading  and  speaking. 

Example:    He  cried  out  and  come  to  the  bank,  and  they  were  still 
in  there  for  a  while. 

Other  non- standard  past  tense  formi)  include  become  for  became,  run  for 
ran,  creep  for  crept »  brung  for  brought »  drug  for  dragijed»  sung  f^or 
a<T^g,1qiQwed  for  knew,  ttiro%jed  for  threw ,'"^elt  for  neld,  learnt  for 
learned .  lent  for  leaned^ 

The  ie  can  be  divided  into  four  rmin  groups.    In  the  first  group, 
the  Appalachian  past  form  is  the  same  as  the  present  form  (come,  become, 
run).    If  these  were  considered  the  past  participles,  here  the  same  as  ^ 
the  present  form,  then  sung  would  also  fit  into  this  group.  Another 
Kroup  has  past  tense  formic  different  from  its  present  or  past  participle 
forms  in  standard  English  (brung,  drug).    A  third  group  uses-tne  general 
rule  of  -ed  for  past  tense  formation ,  only  it  applied  this  to  verbs 
which  are  irregular  in  standard  English  (throwed/ threw,  know^/knew). 
The  la^t  group  substitutes  at  for  the  SE  d  (helt/held,  learnt/ learned). 

Both  Wolfram  and  Hackenberg  mention  these  past  forms.    The  use  of 
these  forms  in        research  seem  to  be  more  frequent  in  free  speech 
than  in  the  re<      ^.    There  might  be  a  semantic  Tendency  to  use  cone 
when  the  action  xs  some%rfiat  dramatic.    Contrast  one  subject's  use  of 
come/came  in  retelling  S53,  from  the  standard  story  Cat  Fight. 

Example:    And  then  he  came  home  and  talked  to  his  parents  for 
awhile. 

The  ordinary  use  of  came,  with  came  home,  is  contracted  with  the  use  of 
come. 

Example;    Just  as  the  big  cat  leap.  Bristle  Face  come  from  some- 
where. 

Or  perhaps,  the  story  itself  triggered  the  different  uses.     It  was  in 
the  retelling  of  the  story  that  had  an  Appalachian  setting  that  one 
sixth  grade  subject  produced ^come  for  SE  came>  lOO^  of  the  time. 
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StlUt  thm  niMbers  are  too  saall  to  tmkm  avy  gcneraliMtlon  otter 
than  that  cot  for  cat.  Ilka  tha  othar  fonaa,  is  variabla  in  aubjacta* 
dialacta. 

Tha  abnance  of  -ad  on  aoaa  paat  tense  verba  is  not  mantlonad  by 
Haekanbarg.    WoLfras  not^  a  historical  present  with  the  flrat  person 
only.  ' 

Cxaople:    I  says  OK,  then,  keep  a-i^oin^,  and  he  kept  going. 

Since  none  of  the  othel-  studies  noted  the  abaence  of  -ad >  %<e  ware 
surprised  to  find  it.    But  thia  Lack  of  corroboration  «ade  us  even  morm 
carefuL  to  check  the  poisslbility  of-purely  phonological  influence. 
•  • 
Exanplas:    When  I  turn  around,  there  was  bubbles  coming  to  the 
^  surface>  (Linea  0809,.  0810) 

When  I  moved  ttm  first  muscle,  the  panther  squirm. 

(lines  0709,  0710) 

Careful  Listening  to  tha  tapes,  both  of  tA)e  reading  and  retelling, 
reveal  many  occurrences  where  the  stop  was  not  realixed  when  a  nasal 
plus  a  stop  occurs  In  word  final  position  ( ground- groun,  klnd«*kln, 
around*aroun).    This  indicates  tliat  -ed  absences  msy  be  phonological  ly 
determined,  and  not  a  ^ntactir  feature^  of  Appalachian  dialect.  Data 
irum  the  tapes  also  reveals  fact  bectming  fac ,  and  act  as  ac,  to  indi- 
cate phonological  dialect  only. 

The  final  group  of  -ed  abserces  wero  with  verbs  ending  in  1. 
(Once  fields  became  ftelsTl    One  verb,  yell,  occurred  several  tTmes 
without  the  -ed.    Moving  from  strictly  phonological  concerns  to  the 
actual  use  o^The  verb«  there  is  another  possible  explanation  yell 
where  SE  would  use  yelled. 

The  yell  was  used  as  a  dialogue  carrier  in  SS3. 

r<amp3e»:    I  opened  the  dlctiomr/  and  picked  out  a  wr>rd  that 
sounded  good.  (lines  0201,  0202) 
"$Phlloscoplc,"  I  yell,    (line  0202) 
•'Mom,  Dad,*'  I  yeli.  (line  0721) 

This  c»>uld  be  a  sl^n  of  a  dffierent  narrative  style,  relatec  t  a 
historical  present.     In  support  of  a  more  irarnediate  narrative  style  is 
the  following  exchange: 

Re^iearcher:    Why  did  the  buy  want  to  know  where  a  dictionary  was? 

AP  6:  Well,  see,  he  start  calling  off  words,  when  he  reads 

the  S's,  hit,  it  makes  him  calm  and  hn  ^oes  to  sleep, 
Andrew  goes  to  siefp. 

What  might  at  first  glance  be  considered  an  absence  of  -ed  in  cer- 
tain past  tense  verl^s,  may  be  explained  partly  as  a  di  fferent  narrativ  e 
ityie,  buf^re  so  as  consonant  cluster  simplification.    In  his  study 
of  a  Kentuck)^  dialect,  Davis  (l"^'"^!)  found  consonant  cluster  sinpllfi* 
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cation  to  occur  Adl  in  word  final  pohitlon  bafore  words  b«ginnini;  with 
connorianta ,  and  2QR^.  in  thim  position  before  words  beginning  with  vowela. 

All  dialect  researchers  report  thAi  in  some  varb  forms  ending  with 
Jjn^,  speakers  preceed  the  verb  with  a.    Our  teacher's  aide  said  **No 
one's  a-buylng  them."    Hackenberg  notes  that  thia  .nyiy  be  related  to  the 
old  English  "ge'*  which  was  resolved  as  /a/     verb  -^-ing.    In  roar^y  of 
these  forms  a  verb  or  a  form  of  to  \ie  proceeds  the  a     verb  ♦  ing* 
There  t»  also  a  tendency  to  use  to  prior  to  some  inp  forms*    One  sixth 
grader  read,  I  went  to  reading  tTie  words  out  loud  for  I  went  on  reading 
the  wonJs  aloud  (SS3  line  022iJ,    These  forma  also  tend  to  be  preceeded 
by  another  verb. 

There  seems  to  b»:  activity'  within  Appalachian  dialect  concerning 
the  past  presented  as  participle  forms. 

Examples:    They'd  went  to  school  together 
She  had  took  t>e  doll 

In  addition 9  seem  and  done  are  used  where  aaw  or  did  might  be  ujed  in 
SL.  However,  these  forms  may  Involve  a  deletion  of^  have  or  had  prior 
tn  the  verb. 

There  seemft  to  be  a*  specialized  use  of  liketa  (like  to)  and  spoi^ta 
(supposed  to).    Wolfram  repfertn  examples; 

We  liketa  never  found  him. 

We  was  sprseta  went  to  the  ball  gaoie. 

These  may  be  related  to  the  double  modals  also  reported  by  Wolfram. 

Examples:    He  musta  (raust've)  diJp't  hear  me. 
Hit  might  could  happen. 

Ther*?  are  three  nega^ve  features  which  deserve  ment  •  on. 

a.    Negative  concord 

Example : 

Well,  ray  sight  wasn't  on  the  cat  no  longer  that  I 

took  it  off  and  cut  a  glance  at  the  rock,  (lines  0609,  0610) 

Negative  inversion 

Example: 

Didn't  nobody  ^et  hurt  or  nothing, 
c.    The  use  of  ain't. 


AbHuntn*  uf  plural  and  puHa«08lv«  markers  have  benn  notod  in  cur^ 
tain  N«ttinK«<*    The  plural  ab^nct  aeemn  to  bt  {nvolved  ^he  >  in 

(ihraao  includes  redundant  plural  cuea  or  the  word  la  rr  o 
w«ighti»  or  measured. 

KKdroplen:    Tlie  boy  ran  and  wo.^  back  In  a  few  Mcond. 

Hp  gaxad  at  a  rc>ON  lying  about  four  foot  under  him. 

PoHsesHlvc*  markrrH  are  or '         Inconsistently  in  both  speaking  and 
oral  reading* 

Double  nouns  8et»ra  to  occur  in  our  own  retelling  data,  but  4re  not 
mentioned  in  oihur  studies. 

examples:    ll«  g/«ve  up  his  allowance  money. 

He  hurried  out  across  the  pasture  fields, 

Wi»|fram  reports  certain  Intcnslfiers  which  may  relate  to  the  double 
nouns  in  tprr.ir  of  use  of  redundant  features, 

Lxara()les:    Taico  a  big  old  cub  of  tobacco. 

H#?  feels  r^ght  smart  foolish, 

iTitTi?  are  other  interesting  forms: 

1.  Advrrhial  But: 

r:>cample:    He  don't  come  to  see  me  but  oncet  a  month. 

2.  Atlvorb  FLacement: 

Examples:    Everwhat  the  case  may  be 

He  was  picking  me  ever  which  way- 

3 .  Dnmonst r  1 Ives : 

Example:    This  here  one 

4.  Reflexive 

Examp les :     hisself :  theirso 1 f 

Personal  Dative: 

r.xamples:     You  pick  you  out  a  good  tree, 
We  had  Ub  a  cabin. 


An  Apprtlnchldfj  hnu  th  Gradwr 

Wf!  focuiit  In  tho  Appalnchian  ^rnu^,  on  C«ur|i?f»  (AP414).  Cuorj^f^M 
parentH  li^ft  Mchoul  after  eighth  K^^d^^    His  father  builds  furnlturti 
In  thi?  harrv- factory  hu^M  H9t  up.    Somatltt^^ii  hi^  motht.4  sewH  material 
fcir  the  furniture, 

George  was  almoHt  ten  at  the  tlnw  of  thin  reading.    A  year  v<H"ll>?r 
his  IQ  score  was  82,    His  reading  «core  wan  2.9  at  the  end  of  the 
third  gradf".     He' 8  the  youngeat  of  four  chlldrc?n. 

Ceorgt?  likes  to  ride  a  ralnl-blke  on  mountain  trails. 

Herd's  George  Vs  rotelUng  of  S5  I ,  Freddie  Ml  Uer^  Sclei   Ivt.  N 
Subject:         Oh,  s-  yoti  want  me  to  start  at  the  first? 
HirswarcluT :     Yep.     Siart  at  the  first. 

^:  I  *  .lumlHjr  nh...ah  fieddv  got.  .  got  ah  Elizabnlh^s  doll 

and  it  turned  and  tried  an  experiment  and  turned  it  j^reen 
and  ah,,. and  then  In's  ah  mother  said.  You  act  like  ahm. . . 

'  -  ,  Uncle  Augu  it  and  ah  sp<^,..ih  (whispered). ..( long 
f^ii^i^f*)  An<l  thon  ah  *Li7ab»»th,  y-  no  his  ^^«^thor  said  ah, 
ah,  ¥c>u  are  going  to  have  to  s-  ah  give  lialf  of  your  allovsK 
ancp  to  niizabeth  and  ah...(lop'^  pause).     And  then  he  flxi^r! 
the  clock  and  then  his  lather  said  the  next:  morning,  ''After 
all,  that  cLck  works.*'    And  then  he  fi —  ah  he  went  to 
fix  the  clock  a^  iin  an<'  made  it  ah*  so  loud  it  sound  like 
a  fire  engin*     and  it  ah... rung  at  three  o*clock  in  the 
morning  an*     ». .  .mmm. . .  then  he  ma-  made  a,.,  then  Elizabeth 
got  caught  A  .  the  door  and  she  coutn*t  get  out  and  he 
made  her  a  flashlight  and  then,  then  she  wutn't  afraid. 
And  then  he  ah  went  and  ^'ot  mother... and  then  fa-  when 
father  come  home,  she  run  to  the  door  and  n>-  and  pulled 
him  in  and  ah,  he  come  in  the  kitchen  and  then  i;lR  brother 
was  working  in  the  kitchen  with  hi^;  ches:?  set  and  l  is  mo- 
and  thin,  his  mother  was  cooking  breakfast  and  then  they 
told  him  the  whole  stt)ry.     Si^  I  don*  t  know, 

K:  What  elr^e? 

S:  »:hhh.  .  .  ThfMu  yeh,  ihey  s-  ah  said  iin ,  "You  act  like  uh 

your  \ih  Ifhcle.  .  .  uh . . .  l/nc  le ,  .  .       I  don't  remember  that 
unclfi  was.     And  then  ho    nid,  "N^  * ,  and  then  th€?y  said, 
"Uncle  uh  August  and  .h<^  said  '*No,"  and  then  Uncle  Os- 
Ostrid^*'  and  'Jncle...ah.    ih...(long  panse)    That*  s  all 
rh^?  uncles  I  oan  remember.     And  then,  he  said.     Uh  *  No, 
I  act  like  you  -  his  fa.her^^* 

K:  OK.    All  right.     Let  me  ju^t  ah  see.     Did  you  like  the 

story? 

S:  Ych. 


K:  yuu  rnrmimborod  n  lot  uf  It  lut>,  didn't  you? 

S:  Um,     Wlint   I  could. 

K:  You  did  pretty  wwlK    Ah,  Tell  me  about  all 

tluy  uncloM,  Tell  mo,  what  did  thn  unclew  have  to  do  with 
the  story? 

S:  Wei  I ...  (  long  [)auHe) 

H;  Vft)o  was  saylnKi  "Yc>u  act  like  your  uncle  so  and  so,  and 

yuu  act  like  your  undo  so  and  so? 

S:  (Interrupting)  Win  uh  mother, 

H:  Why'd  she  do  that? 

S:  He  .jtist  act  like  them,  and  she  said  he  act  like  thera. 

Hi  Do  you  think  he  Uked  that? 

S:  I  don't  l>f?  Llove  he  did. 

H:  Wliy  don't  ymi  think  so? 

S:  Urn,  he  always  acted  nice.    When  thi^y  say  that.     He'd  sa^, 
"No,  he  ilidn't  .t  t    like  them/* 

R:  Who  do  you  wnnt,  who  did  he  think  he  acted  like? 

S:  His  fither.  ♦ 

R:  Did  he  think  that  himself? 

S:  You  rnean  the  boy? 

Yeh. 

S:  Yeh. 

H:  Hr»w  dr^  y  >\i  kn  -w  that? 

S;  He  said  it  in  the  book. 

K:  OK.     \h,  what  was  the  boy's  name? 

S:  F'reedie,  that's  what  I  say  it  was. 

R:  Freedie?    OK.    And  who  else  was  in  the  st"  y  besid»v-;  the 
boy? 

S:  Mmm. ••Mr,  MllLer  and  Mrs.  Miller  and  'iizaboth. 
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OK.    Aiui  who  in  Hr.  Mil  Im  ? 

W),  Mrs.  Mlller'ei  hut»i>ttnd. 

'       What  dii'  h«  have  to  tiu  with  Freddy? 

Witli  who? 

With  Freddie.    Freodle.    Freodlc,    With  the  boy  In  the 
story. 

Oh  . . ( long  ^ause)  He  was  mnuHone.  I  may  It  was  Freedie, 
y«Hi  mean  It's  uh  Freddie? 

IJm-hm  (affirmative) 

(lau^hO  Ah,  he  was  the  one  who  ah  waR  making  thangs  and 
doinji  esporlraonts  and  nil  that. 

Wlio  was  doing  that? 

Freddie. 

OK.     And  ah,  who  was  Mr.  Miller? 
Uh,  Mrs.  Miller' h  wife. 

I  mean  husband.  (Laughs) 

)K.    What  did  he  have  t<>  do  with  Freddie?    Did  he  have 
scKoething  to  do  with  Freddie? 

Me  wah  hi;  father. 

OK.     And  who  was  Mr:;.  Miller? 

0 r    ddie's  mc^ther. 

OK.  Vna*  did  Atb.  Miller  -  What  was  she  like  in  tne  stor>' 
iJm.  .  . 

Thi.ik  she  was  like  other  mothers? 

Yoh. 

How? 

Well,  saying  they  apt  like  *om,  and... 


[>i»  you  think  (TH*thi»r>i  <Ju  that? 
Ywh. 

AlwayM  ^4ayin|;  you  net  Hke  other  fM^opln?    Your  mother 
•tv#*r  t#»  1 1  you  that? 

Y«h. 

Whci  do«s  sh©  »tty  you  act  Ifku? 

l/li.  . .  (  lon^t  pause)  I  Ju^t  can't  think  uf  any^  nfy, 

Yi»ii  can't/    OK.    So  ah  she  .just  acted.. .What  else —    T«  1 
rm>,  what  oI.hc  about  the  moihi?r?    What  olb«  can  you  tnll 
me  abcut  tho  raothor? 

1 1 ,   l«t '  ^  see. . . 

Wliat  t»l5>e         she  have  to  do  with  the  NloryT 

Shi?  oiadi?  uh  Freddie  pay  uh  '  lizabeth  uh  half  of  hib  allow- 
ancr*. 

WJiy? 

Ik»causf»  he  ruined  ah  furr  doll. 

OK.     And  ah  tull  rw?  abt»ut  Elizabeth. 

:^m.  . . 

Wh<^  was  .le? 

She  waK  uh  froddie'  h  hi  j^ter. 

OK.     Mow  old  wvis  she? 

I  don  t  believe  it  ^oLd  .ut. 

OK.    What  do  you  -  now  -  do  you  think  she  wa-  older  tha 
he  or  youn^^er  than  he  was,  or  what? 

How  do  you  kxiow? 

Urn,  she  was  the  one  ■  'lO  was  ^^ettln^  all  th6  tr-,  i^ottinp'^ 
in  all  the  lr<iubie.  Shf*  t  id  to  be  Mt-tler  or  ^he  wouldn't 
have  hDllered  for  uh-uh  Fredtiie. 


( interrupt init)  Who  wciti  tfnttlnit  into  troubU? 

$\w  WAN  g«ttln|{  Intd  trciubUi  no  ^hm  had  to  bo  little?  OK. 

And  Nh«,  and  caum  uh  nhi?  wam  holUrlnK  nh  for  Pmddlti  to 
cijm  and  help  her  wh#n  nhe  jjot  In  tht  clu»«t  -  »vor  what 

It  WAN. 

*  * 
How*d  Nh«  got  in  thu  cloMt? 

Sho  g-  uu  went  In  the  door  and  hit  slammed  shut. 
OK.  And  then. . . 

(Interrupting?)  Die  vvin-,         wind  blow'lt. 
The  wind  blew  It  ahui  '    And  thi*n  %yhat  happened? 
And  then  she  cried  for  Fruddie. 
OK,  and  then  whdi  hap[>ened? 

*/^),  Freddie  cape  and  said,  '  I'll  .     ^et  "v^ther,"  and  then 
said  it  —  aaid,  "Don't  leavp  me,"  arxi  then  she  f--  he 
i " xed  them  -  ftxrd  her  a  flashlight  and  put  It  down  tho 
ihreshen  -  ever  wt>at  It  is. 

The  wh;»t.' 

The  ^hreshfM  -  ^ver  wb.it  It  l^^. 

What  is  it?    Even  If  you  don't  know  the 

A  window* 

A  v^'idow.    Where  is  tlie  window? 

Ih,  on  t\i-  on  the?  back  of  the  cio-  closet? 

How  di)  you  tnink  he  could  pot  to  the  back  of  the  ^  ^set 
ff  1  h<*  door  was  closed? 

I  don't  know.     Proba^^y  on  the  front  of  the  door. 

Think  it  was  a  v^indow  on  the  front?  Why  couldii't  she  roach 
it? 

She  wa.s  too  :  i  ti  i^. 
How  could  he  reach  it? 


rl»  itut  htm  a  Htchttn  uh  UUd^ft  I  Iwfil^v^  it  wftM, 

nnd  |SAV#  it  to  hmr  and  tdil  hur  tu  (tut  tt  by  thir  ruUr 
AiKi  huLd  It* 

JuMt  wait  a  minute  borauH^  wie>*ra  ^oln^  to  ch4tn|{0  tiip«»M« 
Wft'r**  gulr^*  ta  another  tape  to  h«lp  hMi*  yuu  fln!^  th^ 

Ni>w»  Grur^v  (AP  414)  li*  ^oi  :  ^  to  t©ll  um  Mmm  murt*  abmit 
Frmldiii  Hilltfr.    And  y^nx  wcrts  Kolnt(  tu  t0U  un  how  h<i  madi» 
that  \m\  -  h(»w  tm  rtuirlfi  that  fUah light.  ReMrabar? 

(   .    \ki  got  iim  a  ruler,  and  ha  tuiva  uh  -  than  ha  it-  a 
uot  a  hattt^ry.    Ha  found  a  batti»ry  <n  tlwj  tabla  and 
\ui  put  It  <>n  tha  rulpr,  th#*n  ha  had  a  battary  in  hli»  uh  - 
chaH^  set    <ind  hi)  got  hit  and  put  it  on  It.    And  than  h« 
^oX  him  a  bu'b  and  yo-  uh  put  It  thar^ .  than  ha  uh  huikiMl 
th«  wlraji  lo  it.     iTiat'H  all.     I  t>eli«?v»?  that'w  all  h©  old 
to  it. 

OK.     And  how  c- ,  hiiw  could  the*  uh  flashlight  »Ju  all  tb  •  * 
I  dt^n'  t  knrtw. 

N'w  y(n\  hi*  vrot  a,  a,  a  battery  from  wht:ro? 

Out  of  his  chPMs  H«M  ,  ovor  wh«r«?  ho  had  them  '  'ols. 

ih.  liM  had  toc^l-rt  In      -^'thii^^  called,  scxnething  like  t 
<'h4-.  act? 

W^  at  do  you  think  is  in  t!iere?    1.     tie  ^  npss  :et 
\h,   tiM.Is,   8tuff . 

W)u%     A  mil  (»f  -  v^*»^    -'He  hfsidf's  tot;  Is? 
i1j.,,H<;  hao   i   >'iTt»^iy  in  ihere. 


•\nythinj:  he  hail  in  her*'? 

I  Mt  '  <  n  i  I  I  remefrt)«  r . 
What  did  h^--  d'   with  hi;.  -.otV 
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ii0  nan*.  h0  I'tMd  th0  cluck  unci  hm  ah  Md#  ^^tuff.  H#  wii> 
wnnttniit  tri  b«  a 

( Interrupt i nit)  Why  did  h«  du  all  thonti  things? 
Ha  wantttd  tu  ba  a  aciantlit. 

Ite  wnnti^d  to  hw  whatV 
A  «rlitJtlnt, 

UK.    And  MO  ha  madu  all  th^  u«  thinitN?    OK.    And  uh  whon 
hf  rmidi*  ^11  thana  thiriKM,  wan     ware  they  ^  did  thay  dU 
wtirk? 

Kver>'thln>?  worked  >?ncj<1V 
Not  cd. 
Nut  ^ooi]? 

Caimr*  t  *h  uh  mother  op<jn  thu  frt^i'  rator  and  nol  » 
smiH  !  wa»  in  it. 

What  waH  t\\v  small  (rtm? 
Uh,  Htime  Htiitf  h«  had  made. 

Mmhm.  What  olaa?  Tell  mm  about  the  cUKrk.  T«^l  I  mc  » 
about  the  clock. 

How  he  made  it?    How  he  t'i —  ah 

( Interrupt  in>i:)  You  told  ^  aSout  the  clock  K^ing  off  and 
sounding  like  a  fire  engine  or  something  like  that? 

Oh.  Un  and  uh.    Hit  woke  hfm  up  at  three  o'chck  in  the 
T^oroiri.:.    Antl  when  ho  come,  c<»me  to  the  uh  breakfast 
t.iUle        told  them  that  uh,  uh  he  hearod  tht^  school  in?!! 
rtnj^ln^.     Hit  ringed  ant\  ringed  ^tu\  uh...That'«  a1!  I 

Wa:-,  it  the  scho(* i  bell  rir^ing? 
No, 

What  was  it? 

(Interrupting)    It  was  rhe  clock  hr  had  roade. 


Hit    eaouruU*tl   liii  luild. 

Mmtim.    Ami  did  It  i^o  of?  w>M»n  it  w^n  nuppci^i^d  to  «o  oil? 
W^tri  did  it  — 

f  iMtMi  ru|it  In^:)  It  w#nt  i*\  C  at  thr^i*  u'cl«>ck  v^wtmn  Jt  wnn 

How  rem*  yott  think  11  did  thut? 

\kf  \ih  nmt   It  lit  th«i  WTUHK  tifni. 

in>-hiih.    OK.  Am)  ttv-  wha'     tpptnod?    What  did  thoy 

III)      S«ltl  it  Hoiindtnl  ilkf?  A»..flre  rn^inc? 

Ifrnljm.    (7K.     IHk  what  «io  vi»u  think  th«  muHt  ifrnu»rt«nt  -  Vh**t 
li.)  V-  tl  soiwb<i<iy  flfiWM*  yoti  tt)  say  what  t\w  muMt  Irnjiurtant 
thlf»K  of  the  Mtt^ry  w.ts,  what  would  you  say  it  was? 

I'd  My  uh...the  \*nrl  uh  v^hr^rn  ht?  uh  made  t  *  .  .  .  uh  nn»* 
wWh  ihv  battery  and  tlu*  bu     and  all  that, 

Wliy  was  tliat  the  mi*^!  imp^  lant? 

'im...it'd  bi   nt^rff  Itk**  .1  ?^ci**ntlsl. 

Why  • 

Mralwn.     Hid  hi?  -  Dv  yr*u  think  "^e  raado  r>;.u  up  .ill  by  hi7t.->»*;; 


N.     And  III  ...  iili.  •  .what  wa>  ?be  story  tryin^j  tc  leach  you? 
W^uit   ^^lea^  wf?r*'  tl^ere  iu  the  story  that  were  trying  to 
t*Mch  you  something 

Uli.     to  see  how  ^o<x\  I  could  road. 

Umhr  vthin>!  else?  Do  you  think  yuu  r»;ad  >:ood?  Why  not 
Just         una  make  a  "B"  on  roadln^. 

OK.  That*^  not  --o  Knd.  And  what  else  wa-  th^  sto:/  trviia* 
to  teach  you  -"t  a  lesson  in  the  st*  ry  or  a  mora  i 

in  the  story 
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s  Nut  tu        nth«r  (Mupplo'M  thlni2f«  And  ah  fM»»ifi  wifh  *0m 

C4u>ir       ycHi  t^iir  th«»  up  yciuMl  prtihubly  huve  p«y. 

I'  i*K.    And  uh..,Di»  yi'U  tlnnk  ttmt  u»t  Mri*.  Mlllur  happy 

with  rn»cldl«V 

K;  Why? 

S;                  b#?c«ui»r  h«  uh,  uh  fix  tl>i>  cluck  uh  -  I  b^liwvr*  h^  11-- 

llr            It  oacnt.    Shi9  wan  happy  with  him  cauimi  hp  uh 
lijot  uh  *li75ab#th  oiit        th<?  clui*#t. 

H:  OK. 

S:  ^t%i  it^VM  tvur  a  light. 

H:  What? 

S:  Ami  >{.iv»i  h^r  a  ll^ht  —  n  fUnhlljiht. 

K:  r.tvcf  hiir  a  U>iht  —  4  lUfihliuht.    And  yu\i  think  -  whnf 

about  -  what  do  y-^a  think  -  how  do  you  think  Mr.  Miller 

■» :  Urn,  hn:^'*v.  \ 

k:  Why? 

^:  tecaufie       iMd  uh  hoi(>*n]  liauDeth. 

K;  UK.     And  uh  do  v^^u  ^   ink  that  Hr>'.  Miller       would  hi? 

nayinp  that  he  a       like  hi.s  uric les  anymore? 

S:  No. 

H  »/hy  not? 

S:  fk?caus«»  uh...he  helped  'Iizat)eth.     Thai  -  all  I  can  think 

K:  OK.  and  what  did  thnt  mran  if  he  ;i  -  h*;  helpti^d  El?;uibeth? 

S:  Pri)bably  hi^  uncle,  (  .tu^lhs)  wouldn*t  of  did  It. 

K;  Ah,  you  think  that         d  who  does  h«   !^ct  like  then? 

S:  You  wan,  who  dot::        U —  act  like  when  ne  don't  help  her? 
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H:  i)K.    Ytn*  think  that' a  «  Ami      4  think  lh«t -  ytni  think 

Th£>»*  i  *tH4t?  Anything*  f>       you  wnat  i»»  luiU  nnf  ftlnau 

tJir    ttry"    Anyihirft  ^U«>  you  r«»mi»w^H»r  ni^w  th«t  y»»u  didn't 

V  u  rt< ti«tml>rr«>d  an  nwful  lut  i»f  th0  i4t<         mmr0  ill**  thu 

«:  Ah.    ,Ut»ng  p^UH©)     It   tllkUH  pinct?   in  tht*  Imo^  (lrtiiv:h«). 

It:  Ih  thi'  Ui.nk?    Kl^tht.  yiM  havr)  ^ny  Jdt*4t*    Ih*  you  tltlr»k 


Yrl  /    !>«>  VMi  thihl'  -  y«'U  Kn«^  Any  tuyN  llkt*  tfwit'.* 

im. . .yrh. 

MItrhi'l*  |.cK-,ir»i     In  my  .«Mim.     >WjV^  nlv  iv*  wkin,   ^iiim^i* ^u. 
iM*'^-        c*i*nw  i»ut  j!oixl  with  it? 

In  ro?,.  llh^-  'M'th  SM  nml  Olc!  tw-ti  HalU-y  M^mm     fU^^  Match, 

Gt  w?^«'  ii  if  H  ^♦•ver.tl  wt»rtlrt  with    tiv  imtnd    priffl  xijs :     ' bout     '  fcirtj , 

i«»rH'i' f  variatit  ii    j^r^iluce:     o*nM'  *t  (cfnildn't),  wttn't 

J  lit  (i*'),  hi*'**.*-      -  was),  wAinMt  (i»ru:e)»  ••vcrrtime  (ev^-ry  tltw- ) . 

^•^  t.it»«rs  arid  >iwi'-  t  r^'taier*^  (:>«  •at«>^s),  I''m4>i:rui  (I'm  >f,oln>r  to), 

'    1     .  aiii*?   t^ii*;     that  ain  t  tniff,  I  airiV      r  nur^  ahout 

•    I'  . 

r-<»rtip?i>hfr  nothi.ij.  *•  i  Si? ,  not  to  nevrr  ;tlav  trfrks,   to  n^t  rn»*r  leav<* 
d«>j.:.   I   ion't  tn^r-lfve  ht*  did  nc>f h  i 

H^^•    i»»  :  [M^t  £d  iui 

ft   sixjnd  Ifke.  he  act  thi»fTi,  h**  tix  thi?  cli>ck. 
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i^lnt^    iitHi:>    %\\0^  tmt\»0V!* 

Mil  t«»<ich'^l  (Ml)  tkfu  n 

Sht»  ran  ti«  tN>  U*"  t  t*<*fmi  tn  th«  kiirhi^i) 


Hi^  >wi»  t^i#M  v«rf>  uoftfto: 


Mr  liwnt  to  tin  tht»  rhirk, 
♦  •  'iJi*  It  wci^  (whalt»vi?r) 

h*^  t  i  «fd  h«T      1  L   hi  <Kt't 


tu  hi  .  rf.i.l^ii,  W<*4  rK»e  has  only  ."^.T    dialect  on  vtch  5Jtory,  aUluufh 
.irt<  fh#*r    "     in  ca.  h  Jittery  inv<uvf?  «'l'.!ic£  ^ec^cvdary  Ufaiect  or  ar«  doubt- 
til  fiiai^ct.     H<'  i:»fl»jt#»s  a  pos.HeH«tfve«  rtsuN  heared  tor  h<?a  h«ippen' 

,  i*itfiit/canHf ,   1  ^t^'!^A^od,  har  ^rew  u;>  r<>r  had  |^rt>wtt  up  <   '  trl^^^r*- 
-VL.    *       n*!V  fKt*fator  ;*nd  :^<fc>hed^<T  i^/r  sj^hi^d. 

}V>  .'V»»rHtreHHi»?i  nr>m  prefl»H:  dSout »  alf/n^.     HI    nost  fr*?qupnt 
•  MGi-n;^     .  It  if  Li  loct:  are  phono  I  o^j  <  i\' l7    addr*r  all/after  all,  aphabet 
*!:>h.i*M^t  ,   if  t  bu'b/lUhl  Imib;  wuMt/wi>rht;  kep/kept  ;   Icf/left;  tater> 
:h  lat  v.h;  i   utn' t/cooldn*  t ;  wunflt/oncw . 

•  Clearly        rjie  .shows  tar    ess    -rluencp  of  diaiec:   in  hih  reatiiry 
than  his  retelling  ( -^♦J  Table    -i  )  .  .    th«^  dialect  he  dties  st.t^w 

irr  readin^^  T«itch«*s  hi'<  oral  u-^e,  oxc«m  ?    •  r  his  over;  *  rp   ^ f ng  about 
.irid  alone  and  8Uf>ercorrprt  i  n^  siKih<Hl»»c; . 


i.«tf*ri«c  *  .  i»ti  itin^«  uf«    Imif'thy  Ami  J(i/laoivt>      Mia  |r»  iufi  luf  Uia 

♦ 

« 

Hr\,*  f<l»il  MPMW        '  7;*  i4»  S5  I  ^mt  H>i  un  r}i>t>*rtt(flt«)c  t  |^  n 

Mt  Nfi    i.n  Ji6 1  ami  4K:i^Mn  Sf»4. 

Syfjt.liMr         i-it    .i    jty  uroi    (74^)  oh  SM   th4n     n  S74  fc»<f  ^ 

»itif4  Ml   iMir  rtrrt  tniiH  -        ^'t'**  ^  f  ill   t  twin  ri*Tr'^*  i»l  uc 

(lil       I  I  irrt  i  ^iti  «»ri  both  '  <  »  li^lMrirctl,   th«v»»  uiitaUi^Ctf  Aitfili  Cufror^ 

tiioMi  f«vf»t«  trnt  muttlpli*  at  .i  word    r  phrrtKr  tliAi  nI^.j^  «hori 

I'l  4  t  i.rr«»rt  fM^pnnHff,  ^/Iwi^  ur^-  trim)  S74,  ' 

.i^r.i-ni  I  t.ir  Imt^   (  I  ttM»  '>7m;»^ 

'  <•  I  .  •*   :  ^  .1  r  1  /i*  -  •  .1*    r  .     M»*    .«M»m  »        u  .t  rviti»ry  *'    >i->st»t  iti:*. 


a»    :  «S4  *  .      r  I4'  ;     Lrf*  ,  ^llL'"  thi:.  -.ay    '\ai;/t  * 


EKLC 


2o^ 


5-46 


H#  r««dii  mnthTB  for  tnanmira  «nd  mutt^rn:    '*No,  that  ain't  it/' 

In  S51  he  commnta  aftar  raadlng  Uncla  Auauat.  *'That  word*  a  a 
month*'. 

In  retoIUn^  S74,  Gaorga  calln  the  Mule  a  $Muk.  He  never  reads 
mule  appropriately  in  the  atory*  In  the  retelling  thia  converaation 
occur a: 

Reaearcher:    What  did  he  ride  home  on? 

Subject:    The  muk. 

R:  What's  that? 

S:  I  don't  know. 

R:  What's  It  like? 

S:  Might  be  sort  of  like  a  cow. 

R:  Why  d*^  you  think  that? 

S:  Well,  It  had  to  be  bigger'n  him  'fore  he  could  ride  it.  And 

it  had  to  have  four  legs  'fore  he  could  ride  It.     So  It 
might' ve  been  a  cow.    No  It  wouldn'tWe  been  a  cow.     I  just 
said  sunp'n  like  a  cow. 

R:  Arrythlng  else? 

S:  I  don't  know.    They  rlHe,  uh,  wil'  bulls  in  the  rodeo. 

R:  You  think  this  was  a  wild  bull? 

S:  Well  he  wouldn't' ve  rode  it  If  it  had  been  wll'. 

Ge'vTge's  insight  is  illustrative  as  is  his  cautious  risk-taking. 
He  knows  when  he  doesn't  know  something,  but  can  get  to  meaning  anyway. 

Here's  another  excerpt  from  S74  that  illustrates  how  Georc;e  gets 

the  meaning  together. 

Subject:  The  teacher  had  made  a  rule  that  no  dogs  could  come  to 
school. 

Kt- ''•archer;  Was  the  teacher  in  the  story? 

S:  Yeah. 

R:  OK.    Can  you  tell  me  about  the  teacher? 

S:  She  was  the  one  who  made  the  rule  that  the  dog,  that  the 

dogs  couldn^t  come. 

2cs  ; 


'^-47 


H: 


WhAt  ^kH0  iild  iih«  do? 


S: 


L  (Jon*  I  t>oll«v«  It  won  A  liha;  I  b«illove»  it  wain  «  mlnter. 


C«<^r^*«  han  nfmomhered  «  iiln^Ict  rot'«^ronc«  In  tlm  ntory: 

Mr.  Rector  kopt  !tlm  alter  wchooK     (llrv©  0321) 

Coorge  ri^adN  Rector  af  Ratractor  but  atlll  knowh       waw  a  'iyil« 
tMnch«»r, 

Half  of  Caorno'8  m"'HCuas  In  both  Mtorl0»  produce  no  transformation. 
About  a  third  produce  a  different  deep  structure*    Only  ^-2  and 
Involve  loMS  of  deep  structure.    About  SOf^  of  his  acceptable  rolscues 
Involve  no  syntactic  change  for  both  stories.    That's  substantially 
more  than  any  other  AP4  subject.    Semantic  chan((e  on  acceptable  mlscuen 
In  both  stories  clusters  most  heavily  on  minor  change.    That's  not 
iinusunl  for  the  f^roup. 

Omissions  are  Infrequent  for  Georf^e,  7,7%  on  S5 1  and  6%  on  S74. 

Nun- word  subsrl tutlonw  are  21%  for  SSI  and  only         t ^r  S74. 
Tliis  nattprn  follows  group  trends.    Relative)"  small  percen*"8  of 
George's  mlscues  have  ER's  thar  are  function  words,  11,6%  on  SSI  and 
1 7.5:^.  on  S74.    The  latter  Is  higher  but  compares  to  t!ie  group  mean  of 

:ur;.. 

His  peripheral  field  ralscurh,  7,1  and  on  th*   iwo  rt^rles  are 

li)W  for  the  group. 

We  can  sum  up  George  as  a  reasonably  effective,  but  srniywhat 
inofflcient  reader.     He  seems  to  be  reasonably  conflc".^t  and  In  cer- 
tainly able  to  take  some  risks  as  he  seeks  meaning,     iMs  irUerenres 
b*?lie  his  low  IQ  score. 


Appalachian  Fourth  Grade 

As  a  group  the  fourth  graders  sh^w  a«ans  for  both  stories  on  most 
variables  that  are  remarkably  similar.     (Table  5-5) 

C(xled  MPHW  Is  8.37  for  S51  and  8.17  for  S74  Dialect  proceni  is 

4.23  and  5.1.     Non-dlalect  MPHW  Is  8.03  and  7  79.  Residual  MPHW  Is 

3.17  and  3.16.     Comprehending  percent  is  61.6  and  60.1.  Correction 

means  are  Just  over  27/i, semantic  acceptability  Is  about  45%  and  syn- 
tactic acceptability  6S%+  on  both  stories.. 

Graphic  and  phonemic  proximity  are  slightly  higher  on  SSI  thai  S74. 

Patterns  among  the  four  AP4  subject?  are  not  so  varied  as  with  some 
other  groups. 
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APPALACHIAN  FOURTH  CRADK    CROUP  STATISTICS 


Subject  Number 
Story  Number 

Total  Mlficufs 
Coded  Miscut'H 

HPHW 
Dialect  Miscues 

MPIIW 

Percent 
Norv- Dialect  Hiscueti 

MPHW 
:ieaidual  MPH^; 
%  corrected 
%  sem.  accfptable 
%  aem.  unacc.  but  corr. 
Comprehending!  percent 
%  ayn.  acceptable 
Proximity  meana 

graphic 

phonemic 

syntactic 

semantic 


414 

416 

417 

51* 

74** 

51 

74 

51 

74 

5 

117 

112 

91 

146 

150 

127 

89 

S3 

2S. 

48 

SO 

SI. 

9.72 

8.83 

7.39. 

8.33 

9.86 

10.40 

3  . 

3 

* 

0 

0 

2 

0,?5 

0.50 

0.76 

0 

0 

5.7 

5.7 

7.9„ 

.  9tl 

0 

0 

9i 

50 

50 

51 

50 

18 

50 

4? 

9. 17 

8.33 

4*80_ 

7.58 

 9,86 

10.40 

^1 

4.04 

.  4,33 

2.53 

3.64 

4.31 

3.33 

..h 

16.0 

18.0 

21.6 

16.0 

31.3 

32.0 

40, 

50.0 

40.0 

51.0 

44.0 

35.4 

48.0 

42, 

6.0 

8.0 

11.8 

8.0 

20.8 

20.0 

28, 

56.0 

48.0 

52.0 

56.3 

68.0 

n. 

74.0 

60. C 

70.6 

74.0 

60.4 

58.0 

57. 

5.79 

6.05 

5.24 

5.21 

5.22 

5. 

5.30 

5.82 

5.59 

4.52 

4.98 

4.87 

5. 

8.16 

8.40 

7.  19 

7.76 

7.83 

7.59 

8. 

6.4'J 

\  &.6Y 

^.31. 

6.75 

6-67 

6. 

*     Freddie  Miller,  Scientist 

**    Old  Ben  Bailey  Meets  His  Match 


HuNldunl  MPHW  riin«««  on  S74  from  1.33  to  4.^3  «nd  l.H  to  4.31  un  SM. 
Compr«h4»ndin|t  r«ng«  in  gmatofi  4lft  to  72.5:^  on  S74i  S6%  i  >  71.4  on  SM. 

AP41H9  Bonnii»i  Han  an  unuNUnUy  hiuh  pattern  of  correction  on 
biith  iitorl«i«.    Sh#  uttamptN  correction  on  S3.  It  of  her  SSI  mliicuiiii  and 
70.6%  on  S74.    Sh«  l«  iuccnisful  in  40.(1%  on  SSI  and  43.lt  on  S74. 

Qunnia  nhuwM  thtf  n^m  prediction  and  cautloun  monitoring  that 
character iM  other  readera  with  heavy  correction. 

iki)<ildea  her  currectiona  iihe  han  many  runn^nit  utartM  and  corrected 
partialH. 

Some  of  her  unaucceaaful  correctiona  are  non-wordr  after  partial 
(ittemptN  or  are  repeated  non<-word  attempta. 


reputation   ,  

constant  )  Biu  Lean 


oh  1 1  ned 
1  Bl8  Let 


"Huf  quality  of  Bonnie'H  predictions,  her  tentatfvenesn  and  careful 
monitoring  are  illustrated  in  this  brief  sequence  from  S75: 


01 16 


Funny  was/ racing 

 ^Cc 


0201    after  him.     Lester  felt  so  sorryj  for  [the  dot:  that]  hej  hadn' t 


0203  Tlie 


iartito  .SCO Id  him.  Helpj 
n  he  said  ,  I  P 


9  ©V- 
y  for  rthe 


0202    thelhearti  to  scold  him.    He{  patted  him  for  a  minute  or  two. 


1 1  have  to  take  you 


u|huroe  aK*ii"  even  if  it 


0204    makes  me  late  to  school/* 

She  has  numerous  repetitions,  some  following  corrections.  She 
anticipates  him  for  the  dog  and  didn' t  have  for  hadn' t^  correcting  both. 
She  loses  the  idiom  in  hadn^t  theHieart^  perhaps  because  of  the  unusual 
use  of  had  is  transitive  verb  with  n' t.    Her  numerous  repetitions  on 
this  sentence  show  a  not  totally  successful  search  for  structure  anc' 
meaning.    With  pretended  for  patted  she  has,  perhaps,  shown  a  se^zr.^ic 
expectation  but  again  corrects!    fKei.  she  proceeds  cautiously. 

Bonnie  produces  only  10%  nor«-words,  but  she  has  an  unusual  amount 
of  miscoes  involving  multiple  morp  heme  words,  17. 3S^,  two  to  three  tifres 
the  rate  of  her  peers. 

2  .i  i 


rtnd  nont  in  S74.    H«r  rimiiiiilcinii  iirt  j»fjM»  wtmn  and  Xhi^^    Mi  iir#  cor- 

8h«  him  7  inii#rtlcmi  (l4Jt)  on  SM  but  unly  3  un  874.    Tl  lnm»r- 
tlurm  involve  «  »#ctlan  on  ftxln^  tlv   alarm  clock.    Tha  auHu>r  ralU 
It  alarm  clrick  onca,  clock  nix  ttrnaa*  and  alarm  twlca.    tlonr  i#»  Innartpi 
glmrm  tvfca  with  cluck  and  clock  onca  with  alarm,    Sh«  iniMirta  ihm 


Bonnie  ?ih*>w«  noma  mora  or  laan  aarloua  confuaionw  in  h^r  ratttlllngi* 
though  thay  havt»  a  lot  of  detail.    In  S5l  nhe  han  Freddie  In  the  cloiwft 
and  hin  uliiter  getting  mother  to  let  him  out.    That*ii  a  pretty  baMlc 
mtHconceptlon. 

In  S74  »he  calU  Laater,  Lb«,  and  the  teacher  Mr,  Ii»8ter.  Sht? 
httM  Laitter  Intentionally  bringing  hlfi  dog  to  Hchool  inatead  of  hcin^i 
followed  by  him. 

She  knovm  he  mlnaed  Rpelling  words,  but  thlnkn  h«>  ^  neied  thc»m 
becaune  he  wan  late,  not  becauae  he  was  worried. 

She  nays  that  after  the  two  had  tricked  each    *  »^     v^ll  then 
they  played  this  gamr.    And  the  boy  beat  the  man  I  ^  i  '  ^  then/  She 
mlaaes  that  the  trlcka  were  the  game. 

These  misconceptions  and  minor  misunderstandings  saggest  that 
Bonnie  may  be  overconcemed  with  monitoring  her  predictions  on  the 
phrase  and  sentence  level  and  losing  some  threads  of  the  story^s 
meaning.    Her  effectiveness  Is  suffering  a  little  because  she  cor- 
rects to  the  point  of  Inefficiency. 

Although  her  residual  MPHW  Is  below  2  on  both  stories  and  her  conn 
prohendlng  percents  are  about  72^:,only  42.^  and  4^  of  her  mlsciies  are 
Hemantlcally  acceptable  before  correction.    This  may  again  reflect 
somewhat  Ineffective  strategies. 

Bonnie  consistently  reads  Mrs,  as  Mlsriss,  an  archaic  form  which 
survives  In  Appalachla.    The  dialect  described  In  detail  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  George,  AP4I4,  Is  pretty  %<ell  character! rtlc  of  the  group. 
Most  of  that  shown  In  the  reading  is  obonologlcal.    A  good  deal  more 
of  syntactic,  lexlca^and  Idiomatic  dialect  shows  up  in  the  retelling. 


t:tirr«c?ttiin  |»«tt«»rn»i  trt  «UlUr  an  both  iitorl«ii  for  AW,  Th«t 
iMlluwii  from  th«        Unity  on  «ll  othmr  varUblnii. 

tniiiM?<'«»»iiifut  currtctloni  arii  to.6X  tm  Sftl  iind  h1«4  on  874  wUH 
MiHv«tii»fal  carnietloni  •  bit         2TH  on  both. 

hirc*0ntii  am  aUo  t]ult«  ilmlUr  for  ^'orrfi^tion  and  iyntacttc 
ncctfpriibi  Uty.    Of  mlncutii  «yntaetlcalLy  unaccuptabU,  about  SOX  In 
«?«ch  tttury  art?  corrected.    Correction  of  partially  iQ^ntactlcally 
Mrceptablt  ititciiaa  ii«  4Kt  on  8ft I  and  401  on  874«    About  SflK  of  riyntac- 
tlcally  acceptable  iiileca«9e  are  corrected  on  both  atorlee. 

tfhereaa  over  tUK  of  unaucceaaful  correctionn  in  both  etorlen  are 
on  mlrtcueM  which  are  fully  ayntactically  acceptable «  only  29X  are 
»r»iuintlcally  fully  acceptable  on  S5l  and  lS9t  on  874.    But  over  a  third 
<M  the  unMucceaiiful  correction*  are  fully  e^mantically  uneuccenaful 

both  Mtorir*)  whl  li!  only  14.  SK  are  fully  ayntactically  unacceptable 
<»ri  SM  and  7.4%  cm  S74. 

A  dif  ference  tiet%aiifn  the  two  fitorien^howe  on  iucceaatul  correc*- 
tlon  ai.J  aemantic  acceptability,         851,  48K  of  partiafly  acceptable 
miHctieM  and  4h%  of  thoaii  aemanticaliy  acceptable  only  at  the  aentence 
ltf*vol  an*  corrected.    On  874^  only  30BC  of  partially  acceptable  niecueii 
and        of  thoae  acceptable  in  nentence  only  are  corrected.    AP4  cur«* 
nn^tN  17.5\  of  aeiaantically  unacceptable  miacu«»a  on  8.^1  and  20. on  874. 
Ttiey  correct  \3X  of  fully  semantically  acceptable  miacuea  on  Sh\  and 
2n  on  S74. 

TheMe  pattf^rnH  in  correction  ahow  an  underlying  difference  whict^ 
may       r!ue  to  differences  in  the  utorlea'  predictability. 

About  of  fP4  miacuea  on  SSI  «ihow  peripheral  field  cuea.  Tor 
S74p  \f€t  nhow  nuch  cuea.  AP4!6  ahowa  the  moat  with  alfnoat  2s^X  on  SSI 
and  23^  on  S74      AP414  (George)  ahowa  under  10^:  on  both  atoriea. 


Appalachian  Secork^  Grade 

Our  Appalachian  second  graders  make  a  lot  of  miacuea  (aee  Table 
Hean  codrd  MPHW  on  Kitten  Jones  (S44)  is  17.54  and  875,  Sweet 
Patootie  Doll,  it  is  20.  if    Dialect  is  only  4.2%  and  7.  laX.  Norv-dia- 
tect  HPHW  is  still  high,  16.89  and  18.97. 

With  a  ran^'e  from  0  to  ^2%  correction,  the  means  for  correction 
are  17.      and  Semantic  acceptablLity  Is  moderate,  46..^'  afid  39.2?!?, 

with  3  relatively  small  range.  So  residual  HPHW  Is  atill  quite  high, 
'^.^  and  10.35,  and  comprehending  percent  la  S6.7  and  46.2%.  Syntac* 
tic  acceptability  meana  are  almost  Identical,  61.7  and  61.8^. 

All  subjects*  .judging  by  residual  HPHW  and  comprehending  percent, 
find  S44  easier  than  the  more  relevant  S7S.    AP407  haa  4eX  comprehending 
on  both  but  with  27.17  non-dialect  HPHW  on  S7S,  th<^  residual  HPHW  Is 
14.13  on  that  atory.    AP40S  has  S(RC  semantic  acceptability  on  both 
stories. 

2.0. 
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•  KlttwJtwi 
Imt  Pit)ot:.  Doll 


NtiifiiMt  NMf  ti  i)utt#  v«rf«di  tit  tm  S44i  4,04  |t«  14. M 

Only  AN04  im  S7»  fiU«  twlnw        nyfitMtt^  •c'^intMbtUty  with 
^  %m  I7»«    ANOft  hail  MOH  «iyiit«^ttMity  aMtruhlt  ulAeuf^i  <m 

Graphic  and  phcmMle  M»ana  alan  ahoi#  grtat  ranga  thrminh  tha  iub- 
jtcti.    AF410  haa  wana  on  both  vartahla#  tn  both  atcirtaa  undtr  4i  in 
fartt  phnnatatc  prt>xl«lty  la  only  S.oa  on  97ft.    iut  ANOft  haa  graphic 
waiia  ovar  a|ii  on  both  atoriai  and  phoMttle  naana  of  aluoat  ft«S» 

It  %#outd  appaar  to  ba  worthirfhila  to  contraat  tha  aubfttituttonii  of 
ANIO  and  ANOft.    Naar  tha  and  of  ftrat  grada,  ANlO,l4fra»taatad  U9 
(irada  laval  and  AF40ft«  Claa,  2A.    That  would  appaar  to  Mka  thaai 
ai^tLar  in  proficlaney. 

hut  thay  ara  vary  dtffarant  in  thair  «lacua  pattarna. 

(^ra,  AF4L0,  nhowa  tha  Nilacua  pattarn  of  a  aacond  gradar  who  ii^ 
pradictlng,  aaaklng  waning,  uaing  all  cua  ayataiaa.  but  without  Inti^ 
grating  all  tha  ayatam. 

Sha  producaa  thay  for  wa,  al«io/a^%aiyi,  Jan»/8ua.    Thaaa  ahow  only 
ainiattt  graphic  or  phonamlc  pro)tl«lty  batwaan  m  and  Oft.    But  hara*a 
tha  taut  in  which  thay  occur: 

"^U*  hava  four  young  onaa/*  Hr.  and  Hrs.  Jonaa  alway«  anaw^rad* 

^'Fanny.^oa,  Jack,  and  Klttan  Jonaa!**    (linaa  0103.  0104,  OlOS) 

All  ara  ayntactically  accaptabla  aKd  at  laaat  partially  accaptabla 

iia«antlcally.    Sha  calla  Sua,  Suaan,  naxt  Mm  it  occura  but  than  goaa 

back  to  Jana  for  tha  raat  of  tha  ttory.    Alwgya  bacoMia  alao  onca  Mora 
and  than  la  raad  corractly  on  ita  third  occurranca. 

But  I^ra  l#n*t  alwi^a  ao  auccaaaful: 

*'B»nny  and  Sua  Jonaa  llkad  to  wiaar^pratty  colorad  draaaii^  Jack 

Jona«  alwayii  want  ground  In  ovaralla  or  a  Uun  ault.  (llnaa  0106. 

0107,  010«) 

X\m  ntrattfgy  of  Making  waning  i^  ntrongly  Indicated  hare: 

Ona  day  fmttny  ruahad  up  tha  rront  stap^and  into  tha  houaa.  (llnaii 

0201,  0202) 
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EKLC 


'INifiny,  ¥Ky  Am  yny  i«i  twIttdT   (iim  09Ck4) 


AiflKMit  <?iHmt  tilt  nNittMir«»  . 
iim  Th#  OM  of  , 

itfin  060S      h«r  pUytntf  »n  th«  Yom  vfr3l\ 

Thmm  Unt  #Miifit«i  lllMtratw  hmr  um  of  •  dtfvuloplrii  M«nin|i  tu 
itrmiict.    Sh«  kmii#«  that  •  ^fy*  lnvo;v#d|  but 

dt»«in*t  r««i)  ca—ra  right  unit  I  tha  Uat  lina. 

But  iih#  aubttltutvii  plctiir»  (pttchar  In  h«r  dtaUrt)  In  %imm 

(  Tti#y)tDok  t^h#  ItttU  emmn  avarywhara.  (llnaa  030I,  0S09) 
Yiiu  nhcnild        thoM  prla«»«    (itnan  0300  ,  0310) 
Now  iih«  ^lk»d  rw«r  to  th«  cMMira.  (Hn«  0406) 


tly  atood  troundlhiSi  < 


Alt  th#  f««ily  atood  troundihiii  whan  tha  prlnta  %iara  dona,  (llnaa 

0410,  0430) 

I  gfva  har  thla  pratty  bowl...  (itntu  071CW0711) 

Sha  mkMm  thaaa  •ubatltutiona  for  caawra:    Italaafar,  plctura 
(tvica),  light  (3  tlM«),  raka.    Sha  aubatituta*  c^aara  for  roaa  v:.»aa 
(mm  abova)  and  crowi 

Wa  «uat  aand  ililn  plctura  of  tha  crow*  "^(Itna  060H) 

Prtaa  la  anothar  word  sha  han  probl<f^«a  with*  but  har  aubatltutiona 
fthow  rlafc* taking  In  a  ivanlng»a«aklng  Mnaa  that  aoaiattaaa  gata  %dld: 


Thara  will  ba (pr^aaa) for  chlldran...  (Una  030a) 


.1 


mnn^,  tiS^,  JveC  4td  m>t  ti!f?«i^  prilti*  (4tm«  07u,  07t3) 

TlMiy  t<W#d  All  it^  priwi  iiht  ri»<Niiv#4.  (Urn  07U) 
SImp  ii#tii  i»v#fi  •urw  fMii**#  ¥lth  ronitfiitf 

to  th#  coStU^  (Hm  oaii) 

t4#v  • 

i«#nf  Xu  tfm  cmutt  (tlM  MtO) 

.  ^^^^ 

U        t  ^  b#iit  filctur*  In  tim  cont^tt  (l£m«  06U»  %U) 
Sowttwn  filw  MMMi  to  b#  folny  on  pim  •nHclp«ttan  of  Muntngr 

h#  dti'n't  %Mint  «Miif  pot«t<h for  dinnor  (Hm%  tocH^tow) 

Thr##  rh##rfi  for  Kltt«n  Jonti!  (llnt«  0703^  0704) 

Kltton  Jwrnm  tOuiU  r#c#tvo^thlfi  boU  to  mmf.'*    (lin««  0706, o?07) 

...A  do4l  wdo  out  of  iMiot  pdtiito. .  .(lln«t  0103  ,  0104) 

Somtimti  mhm  ««#m  to  d«llbcrrat«rly  «ubitt(tutiir  «  MMfngfut  word 
«yo#  •Nr  e«n*t  cop«  idth: 

"Har1onott#  dolu:';  owUlMd  8m.  (Un»  0215) 

"Th^rv  mrm  baMbalU,  bats,  «artoMtt«  doUA...(Unt  0213) 

Lucy's  woTfv-out  •Itt^,  far  •ar«!  (lint  0400) 

a  c»f» 

pouring  litter  Into  mn  mcf*ru.  itirw*  05 IV) 
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. .  .Doll*  8  ciS^  mouth. . .  (line  0513) 

...sat  on  the  stiimp  In  the  sunshine. ..  (lines  0519,  0520; 

...a  mockingbird  called  Sweetly. .. (line  1103) 
Here's  a  prime  example: 

Ho)         Wol         Wo  I  U)C.^W\»nC. 

Snap!    Snapl    Snapl    They  took  pictures  of  their  mother  wearing 

her  parlyAPlotrhes.    (lines  0307,  0308) 
And  consider  her  reading  of  this  passage  as  she  seeks  the  meaning: 

.-.she  found  an  old  brown /^viiet  potato^  ( line  0208) 

It  had  a  bump  on/\one  end,  just  right  for  a  head,  (lines  0301,0302) 

And  the  bump  had  two  specks,  just  right  for  eyes,  and  a  brown 

curvy  scratch,  just  right  for  a  mouth,  (lines  0303,  0304,  0305, 

0306) 

But  L/ra  can  and  does  use  graphophonic  cues:    book/brook,  followed/ 
found,  have/held,  like/look,  off/of,  ringing/running,  sraell/smile, 
$smerl/ smile,  side/said,  silly/ stili,  wash/watch,  taking/ talking.  And 
of  course,  with  all  her  miscue's,  about  2SMPHW  on  both  stories.    She  is 
still  reading  abrout  3/4  of  the  text  With  no  miscues. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  lyra  does  is  the  production  of 
non-worc]  substitutions  with  minimal  graphophonic  prodmlty  to  the  ER; 
$tenten/contest,  $telsa far/camera,  $garnt/corners,  $werching/crow, 
$raarum/darkroora,  $sicka/course ,  $keet/picked.    These  may  simply  repre- 
sent uninhibited  use  of  cues  on  L/ra*s  part  and  a  strategy  Indicating 
that  phonics  has  limitations. 

Her  remarkable  semantically  acceptable  predictions  illustrated 
earlier  would  work  better  if  she  developed  correction  strategies.  She 
shows  virtually  no  successful  correction  in  the  coded  portion  of  either 
story,  though  she  has  unsuccessful  corrections  of  20^  in  S44  and  12% 
in  875.    She  shows  some  correction  in  the  latter  uncoded  parts  of  both 
stories,  perhaps  reflecting  her  build-up  of  contextual  meaning. 
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She  seldom  omits  words,    only  6%  omissions  on  S44  and  12%  on  S75, 
nor  does  she  produce  many  non-word,  substitutions,  about  4%*  on  both 
stories.    Neither  she  nor  the  group  show  insertions  in  either  story. 
Relatively  few  of  her  raiscues  involve  function  words,  13.5%  on  S44 
and  9.9%  on  S75.     Nouns  comprise  41.2%  of  her  S44  miscues  and  45.5% 
of  those  in  S75.     She's  lower  on  function  words  and  higher  on  nouns 
than  the  group. 

Her  syntactic  acceptability  is  only  slightly  higher  than  semantic 
on  S44,  53.8%  compared  to  50%. 

lyra  seems  to  use  a  strategy  of  substituting  real  words  within 
the  semantic  context  for  words  and  phrases  that  cause  her  prcbleras. 
She  doesn't  pull  these  real  words  from  the  surrounding  text. 

Her  use  of  peripheral  cues  is  low  as  is  the  AP2  group's:  J.4.5% 
on  S44  and  9.3^  on  S75.    Her  substitutions  aren't  strongly  influenced 
perceptually  which  confirms  that  she  is  making  strong  predictions. 

She  does  little  crossing  of  sentence  boundaries.    Only  5.9%  and 
1Q%  of  miscues  involve  intonation. 

When  her  miscues  are  acceptable  semantically ,  she  shows  a  moderate 
amount  of  meaning  change.    Her  mean  is  about  6  on  both  stori^^^s. 

Our  experience  suggests  that  the  pattern  Lyra  shows  is  an  unstable 
one:    she  will  either  become  more  successful  at  comprehending  using 
more  cues  to  confirm  or  disconfirm  her  predictions  or  she  'vill  become 
more  concerned  with  accurate  word  identification  and  less  wj.th  compre- 
hension.   She  may,  in  fact,  already  be  in  transition  from  a  kind  of 
meaning  focus  which  only  touches  base  occasionally  in  the  print  to  more 
productive  reading. 

AP405,  Elsa,  shows  a  quite  contrasting  pattern.    On  Story  44,  43% 
of  Elsa's  miscues  differ  by  1  letter  from  the  ER.     lyra  has  11.4%  such 
miscues.    But  23%  of  lyra's  miscues  have  no  more  than  one  medial  letter 
in  common  compared  to  8%  of  Elsa's.    On  the  same  story  35%  of  lyra's 
miscues  show  litlrle  or  no  phonemic  sililarity.    Only  16%  of  Elsa's  are 
like  that. 

Here^s  Elsa's  reading  of  the  paragraph  from  S44  we  report  earlier: 
'*We  have  four  young  ones,"  Mr.  ar.    Mrs.  Jones  [always  answered, 


si  Sue, 


''Penny, I  Sue,  Jack  and  Kitten  Jones! (lines  0103,  0104,  0105) 


*  Some  examples  cited  above  are  from  the  large  uncoded  portion  of  her 
miscues. 


2Jo 
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All  her  mlscues  in  this  paragraph  show  either  high  graphic  or 
phonemltr  proximity  or  both*  She  inmediately  coxTrects  two  of  three 
non-dialect  roiscues. 

Elsa  is  cautious.    Midway  in  the  first  page  she  stops  before 
changed ; 


Clsa: 


Urn.    I  don^t  know  that  word. 


Researcher:  Remember  we  said  you  would  do  whar^'ver  you  would  do  if 
you  were  reading  it  to  someone  who  couldn't  help  you. 

Pause 

Researcher:  Do  whatever  you  would  do. 
Pause 

Researcher:  Why  don't  you  just  skip  it  and  go  on. 

Elsa:  $Canged  (hard  £) 

She  shows  only  2%  omissions  on  S44  and  5.a%  on  S75.    She  has  no 
insertions. 

Here  are  her  non-word  substitutions: 


ER 


OR 


ER 


OR 


changed 
contest 
Vine' s 
vines 
patootie 


$canged 
$contrust 
$Vin'  8 
$vince 
$patoe 


Bald 

curvy 

acorn 

ringing 

burying 


Every  one  has  high  graphic  and/or  phonemic  proximity, 
grammatical  function. 


$Bally 

$crelvy 

$acorn 

$ringling 

$brunting 

Most  retain 


able 


Here  are  some  of  her  substitutions  that  are  seraantically  accept- 


ER 


OR 


ER 


OR 


sun  suit 

^sun  set 

spot 

sprout 

rushed 

Reached. 

sewing 

swing 

contest 

concert 

get 

give 

she 

Sue 

sniff 

snuff 

thomped 

tramped 

printed 

painted 

in 

on 

Mam 

Mama 

Pap 

Papa 

even 

ever 

head 

hand 

bun^ 

bottom 

patootie 
won't 

potato 
wouldn't 

Sunny  days 

^Sundays 

Sue 

Tsure 

when 

then 
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Here  are  some  that  aren't  semantically  acceptable: 


FR 

OR 

ER 

OR 

Kiifiin 

A  infin 

skirt 

scratch 

tied 

^tried 

smile 

smell 

coon 

[corn 

first 

Qfront 

headed 

/^TianJed 

paws 

^plows 

washed 

J  wished 

a 

tnough 

gjthought 
^colors 
^gV conscious 
Stalking 

he 

^the 

colored 

of 

^out 

conrest 

tried 

^  trapped 

taking 

his 

crow 

cow 

feathers 

fathers 

decided 

danced 

The  high  graphic  and  phonemic  similarity  of  these  substitutions,  both 
acceptable  and  unacceptable,  is  evident.    Both  lyra  and  Clsa  are 
oriented  to  substitute  real  words.    But  Elsa's  are  constrained  by  the 
graphophonic  as  well  as  the  syntactic  and  semantic  parameters.  Further- 
more, she  corrects  32%  of  her  S44  miscues  and  18%  of  S75  miscues  suc- 
cessfully. 

Though  she  has  similar  percents  of  semantic  acceptabilitj/  to  I^^ra, 
her  correction  raises  her  comprehending  percents  to  68%  and  60%,  com- 
pared to  51.9  and  42.9%  for  lyra.    Her  coded  MPHiir  on         ♦vo  stories 
are  less  than  1/2  of  lyra's,  so  her  residual  MPHW  are  and  4.04, 

compared  to  lira's  11.9  and  14.36.    She  has  her  reading  much  more 
together  than  her  peer. 

In  her  few  substitutions  that  show  little  or  no  graphic  and/or 
phonemic  proximity  to  the  ER  she  looks  like  lyra. 


.ran 


into  the  ?iouse. . .  (S7S ,  line  0517) 
.people  aske^^^  and  Mrs.  ...(S44,  line  0102) 


ba\W  dirtarvCt  .  . 

Silly  Young  Fox  dropped  that  doll...  (575,  line  1601) 


Here  came  old  Man  B'ar, 


(4  tiroes)  (S75,  line  1504) 


He\spie(d  thelbri^t  bonnet.  (S75, 


line  1202) 


Elsa  makes  semantic  predictions  as  she  does  4  times  with  old  Mr. 
Bear  for  old  Man  B'ar.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  last  sentence  above,  she 
gets  lost,  too. 


30  ) 
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On  occasion,  her  similar^ looking  anc  ni.undlng  substitutions  laake 
less  sense  than  lyra's  semantic  free  i^eling: 

Three  cheers  for  Kitten  Jones! .(S44,  lines  0703,  0704) 

"This  picture  Is  worth  a  first  prize,  (S44,  lines  0705,  0706) 

Mcxrlm   ^ 

''Marionette  dolls! ^xclatniei)  Sue,    (S44,  line  0215) 

...best  picture  I  ever  sawl^'  e»7lalQe^  Penny,  (line  0504) 


*'We  must  send  this  picture  crow  to  the  contest,^  Mr.  Jones 

decided,  (lines  0608,  0609) 

Elsa*s  reading,  then.  Is  not  without  weaknesses.    She  occasionally 
clings  too  closely  to  graphophonlc  restraints  even  meaning  is  lost 

and  is  a  bit  timid  about  leaving  them.    She  omits  exclaimed  twice  before 
substituting  explained.    lyra  substituted  answered  three  times.  That 
doesn't  make  lyra's  strategies  as  successful  as  Elsa's.    L/ra  also  sub- 
stitutes hippy,  just,  and  $snixed  for  excited,  a  word  which  produced 
no  mlscues  tor  Clsa.    But  tne  road  to  success  for  lyra  is  not  more  care- 
ful sounding  out.    Being  more  careful  than  she  already  is  wouldn't 
help  Clsa.    Elsa  needs  to  relax,  be  more  confident  of  her  strategies 
and  take  a  few  more  risks  in  the  quest  for  meaning.    lyra  needs  to 
focus  primarily  on  self-monitoring.    lack  of  successful  correction  is 
her  main  weakness.    Furthermore,  if  she  does  more  self-monitoring,  she 
will  also  make  fewer  and  better  mlscues. 

If  lyra  had  skill  or  word  attack  problems,  she  could  not  read  as 
successfully  those  words  she  does.    It  is  in  the  context  of  monitoring 
for  meaning  that  further  attention  to  graphophonlc  constraints  will  be 
he  Ipful. 

Ironically,  Clsa,  with  much  higher  self-correction  percents,  is 
still  in  need  of  better  self-monitoring.  About  half  the  mlscues  she 
corrects  are  alrepcly  semantically  and  syntactically  acceptable.  She 
needs  to  be  more  willing  to  accept  minor  acceptable  variations.  She 
seems  to  be  too  carefully  monitoring  for  accuracy  in  word  identification. 

The  ottier  AP2  subjects  show  patterns  that  are  again  different. 
AP407  has  graphic  and  phonemic  means  that  are  moderate,  except  for 
phonemic  on  S75,  which  is  4.13.    But  he  has  coded  MPM/  as  high  as 
lyra's  and  residual  MPHW  in  the  same  high  range  12.38  and  14.13.  He 
has  only  38  and  36%  semantic  acceptability.    Cven  with  some  correction 
(18  and  14%),  comprehending  percent  is  near  lyra^s,  48X  on  both  stories. 
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AP404  has  graphic  and  phonemic  scores  closer  to  Elsa's,  though 
not  as  high^  except  graphic  on  S44,  5.58.    His  residual  miscues  are 
rmich  lower  on  S44  than  S75  and  semantic  acceptability,  correction,  and 
comprehending  percents  are  lower  on  S7S  than  S44.    Comprehending^  Is  only 
34%  fir  AP404  on  S75  and  even  syntactic  acceptability  is  a  low  36%. 

Dialect  percents  range  from  1.9%  to  13. The  latter  is  Elsa 
on  S75,  primarily  tome  ed  deletions  on  verbs: 

CR  OR  ER  OR 

named  name  turned  turn 

picked  pick 

The  AP2  Jiroup  shows  less  than  3%  secondary  dialect  or  doubtful 
dialect  miscues.    They  do,  of  course ^  show  dialect  In  retelling: 

They  was  having  a  contest 

I  don^t  know  no  more 

I  don*  t  know  why  they  done  it 

They  was  looking  for  dinner 

the  girl  come  out 

I  don*t  know  nothing 

food  ain't 

She  fixed  a  potato  Into  a  doll 
her  doll  had  went  out 
she  must*ve  got  a  carrot 

Though  all  four  readers  found  S44  easier  to  read,  all  but  one  also 
had  higher  retelling  scores  on  S7S ,  the  relevant  scory.    AP407,  despite 
high  mlscue  rates  and  low  comprehending  percents,  has  the  highest 
retelling  scores  on  both  stories.    Clsa's  are  a  bit  lower  on  both,  then 
come  lyra's  and  last  are  AP404's  who  has  only  23Sg  on  S75.    That  goes 
with  his  very  low  34%  comprehending  score, 

AP2  retelling  scores  are,  in  general,  considerably  lower  than 
fourth  and  sixth  grade  AP  readers. 

As  a  group  these  second  graders  correct  35%  of  their  syntactically 
partially  acceptable  miscues,  but  only  8%  of  the  unacceptable  ones  on 
S44.    That's  less  than  the  16%  of  syntactically  acceptable  miscues 
corrected.    Unsuccessful  corrections  are  as  frequent  as  successful, 
17.8%. 

Wfth  only  10%  successful  corrections  on  S75,  the  group  shows  no 
strorii?  preference  for  correcting  syntactically  unacceptable,  accept- 
able, or  partially  acceptable  miscues. 

Heaviest  unsuccessful  corrections  are  on  fully  acceptable  miscues, 
about  20%. 

Correction  of  semantically  unacceptable  miscues  Is  low,  7%,  on  S44, 
but  27%  partially  acceptable  miscues  are  corrected  and  22%  of  miscues 
semantically  acceptable  in* sentence  only.    Ten  percent  of  fully  accept- 
able are  corrected.  . 
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On  S7S  heaviest  correction  Is  on  aemantlcally  fully  acceptable 
mlscues,  22%  successfully  corrected  and  33%  unsuccessful  attempts. 
Only  13^  of  partially  semanllcally  acceptable  rolscues  are  successfully 
corrected  and  another  16%  involve  unsuccessful  attempts.    Very  few 
mlscues,  semantlcally  acceptable  In  the  sentence  only  or  acceptable 
except  for  other  mlscues,  are  corrected. 

Eleven  percent  of  seiantlcally  unacceptable  mlscues  are  corrected 
and  another  20%  Involve  unsuccessful  attempts. 

They  do  correct  35%  of  mlscues  with  no  phonemic  proximity  on  S44. 
Another  15%  have  unsuccessful  correction  attempts.    On  S7S,  no  phonemic 
level  stands  out  for  successful  correction.    But  there  are  heavy  per- 
cents,  31. B  to  55.6,  unsuccessful  attempts  to  correct  on  those  coded 
phonemlcally  In  middle  ranges  3-7. 

What's  Important  again  here,  with  only  10%  successful  correction 
as  a  group  on  the  story,  Is  what  Is  not  being  corrected.  As  a  group, 
these  readers  are  not  successful  In  correcting  where  they  need  to  for 
effective  comprehension. 


Appalachlaii  Sixth  Grade 

The  sixth  grad'i  Appalachian  readers  are  also  varied  but  more 
moderately  than  th^lr  second  grade  counterparts.  (Table  5-7) 

Coded  MPHW  is  comparable,  10.4  and  11,  for  the  group  on  their 
stories,  SS3,Ky  Brother  Is  A  Genius,  and  S76,  Cat  Fight.    But  Indlvdl- 
uali:  range  from  5.8  to  15.9  on  S53  and  8. 1  to  14  on  §76.    The  two  with 
highest  MPHW  have  comparable  MPHW  on  the  two  stories,  but  S53  Is  higher: 
15.9  compared  to  14  on  S 76 'for  AP421;  13.1  compar^^d  to  12.6  for  AP422. 
The  other  two  show  higher  MPHW  for  S76:    5.8  and  8.1  for  AP423;  6.6  and 
9.4  for  AP430.  ^- 

Non-dlalect  MPHW  Is  10%  for  S53  and  9.9  for  S76.    All  readers  have 
higher  dialect  percents  on  the  relevant  S76,  thiin  S53,  except  AP4dO,  who 
has  near  equal  dialect,  5.7/5.8%. 

Because  of  variations  In  correction  and  semantic  acceptability 
patterns,  residual  MPHW  and  comprehending  vary  much  less.  AP42d, 
lowest  In  non^dlalect  MPHW  has  highest  correction,  31%  and  36%,  but 
lowest  semantic  acceptability,  47  and  42%.    That  produces  74.5%  compre- 
hending on  $53,  high  for  the  group,  and  62%  for  S76,  low  for  the  group. 
She's  the  only  one  with  lower  comprehending  on  S76  than  S53.    But  her 
residual  MPHW  are  1.4  and  2.8. 

AP4  )  has  much  lower  correction  than  AP423,  14  and  12.2%,  but 
higher  sc.nantlc  acceptability,  50  and  55.1%.    Furthermore,  most  of  her 
corrections  are  on  semantlcally  unacceptable  mlscues,  so  her  comprehending 
percents  are  62  on  853  and  65.3  on  S76. 


Table  5-7 

APPAIACHIAN  SIXTH  GRADE     GROUP  STATISTICS 


ubject  Nuiaber 

421 

422 

423 

tory  Number 

53* 

76** 

53 

76 

53 

53 

otal  Hlscues 

270 

273 

240 

269 

141 

].69 

oded  Hiscues 

52  . 

55 

52 

55 

NPHW 

K.?  - 

14.0 

13.1 

12.6  „ 

lalect  Hiscues 

1  - 

5 

2  - 

8  1 

.2 

i  - 

MPHH 

0.3  _ 

1.3 

I.  r- 

5 . 6  J 

0._9  . 

Percent 

1.9 

3.8 

Mt5  . 

10.  7 

5,' 

Dr>- Dialect  '  scues 

51 

50 

50 

47   

51 

50 

MPHW 

15.6 

13.0 

12.6 

10.7 

5.6 

7.3 

6.: 

»fiidual  HPHW  « 

6.1 

3.3 

4.6 

2.5 

1.4 

2.8 

corrected 

15.7 

18.0 

24.  C 

27.  7 

31.4 

36.0 

14.  ( 

sem.  acceptable 

49.0 

62.0 

52.0 

57.4 

s7.  J 

42.0 

50.  ( 

aem.  unacc.  but  corr. 

11.8 

12.0 

12.0 

19.  1 

2.5  20.0 

12.  ( 

MBprehendlng  percent 

60.8 

74.6 

64.0 

76.6 

'4.5 

r.o 

il.i 

syn.  acceptable 

60.6 

^4.0 

1  74.0 

66.0 

58.6^ 

6£.0 

68.  ( 

roximlty  means 

graphic 

5.1 

5.1 

5.4 

4.9 

6.1 

w  1 

5.*; 

phonemic 

4.2 

4.9 

4.9 

4.^ 

5.7 

5.9 

5.( 

syntactic 

6.8 

7.1 

6.8 

8.3 

8.1 

7.S 

semantic 

7.6  ■ 

6.^ 

7.2 

..  7.4_ 

6.9 

*  S53  My  Brother  Is  A  Genius 
**S76    Cat  Fight 

30  . 


ERIC 
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hH22,  with  hlghmr  noo-dUUct  NPW,  12.6  and  10.7,  than  the  first 
two  abova,  corrects  24  and  27. 7X.  Ha  has  52X  and  S7.4X  sawntlcally 
accaptabla.    Flfty-^two  pareant  Is  ttm  high.  In  a  narrow  ranga,  for  tha 
group  on  S53.    Coaprahandlng  Is  64iK  and  76. 6X;  the  lattar  Is  high  for 
tha  group  oo  S76.    Rssldual  MPW  is  4.6  and  2.5.    Tha  Isttar  again  Is 
tha  bast  for  tha  group. 

AP421,  with  noD-dialact  MPHV  nuch  higher  than  his  peers  (15.6  and 
13),  shows  yet  another  pattern.    His  corrections  are  15.7  and  IBX; 
seaantlc  acceptability  ia  high  for  the  group,  62%  on  876  but  only  49% 
on  S53.    That  yields  coaprehending  percents  of  60.8  and  74X  and  rfsid-> 
ual  MPHW  of  6.1  and  3.3. 

A   Residual  MPHW  varies  fron  1.4  to  6.1  on  S53,  but  only  2.5  to  3.3 
on  S76.    Croup  oieana  are  3.6  and  2.9. 

Croup  neans  for  conrection  are  21.3  and  23. 5, for  seoHmtlc  accept- 
ability, 49.5  and  54.1;  coaprehending  65.3  and  69.5.    All  these  favor 
576  as  slightly  easier  for  the  group,  but  conceal  the  differences  dis- 
cussed above     Syntactic  acceptability  neana  are  aLsost  the  saw,  67.9 
and  68.3%.    In  this  only  AP421  shows  strong  contrast,  6d.  8%  on  SS3, 
74%  on  S76. 

Group  Mans  for  graphic  and  phonemic  proximity  are  very  similar, 
3.6  and  5.4  for  graphic,  S.O  and  5.3  for  phonemic.    Again,  these  con- 
ceal some  variation.    Subjects  differ  from  each  other,  though  all  sub-- 
Jects  have  comparable  scores  for  the  two  stories. 

All  subjects  have  higher  retelling  scores  for  tiie  relevant  story, 
S76,  than  S53.    AP422  has  scores  of  76  on  S53  and  84  on  S76.   rHe  is 
high  for  the  group  sTld  his  76  ties  with  two  others  in  the  whole  study 
for  high  score  on  S53. 

S76,  Cat  Fights  the  relevant  story,  produced  far  higher  percents 
of  dialect  miacues  than  SS3  for  all  subjects,  except  AP430,  as  indi- 
cated above.    But  AP430  has  8%  dialect  doubtful  on  S53  and  18.4%  on 
576,  nuch  higher  than  any  other  AP6  subject. 

This  story  Includes  a  great  deal  of  Appalachian  dialect.  That 
may  have  stimulated  our  subjects  to  shift  towards  their  own  dialect. 

Their  dlaledt  miscues  are  like  those  already  discussed. 

But  there  is  a  related  phenomenon  this  story  presents.  Our 
readers,  confronted  In  print  by  their  own  dialect,  may  read  it  as 
expected,  may  shift  to  a  more  standard  book  dialect  or  may  miscue  in 
some  other  way. 

We've  tallied  the  several  types  of  these  dialect  instances.  They 
fall  into  four  categories: 

1.  eye  dialect  spellings  of  dialect  forms 

2.  dialect  lexical  items 

3.  syntactic  alternativea  r%. 

4.  idioms 


5- AS 


Iter*  mn  tlit  •wnpltt  of  c«eh  and  th«  subjMtt  OR's; 


1.    Cy«  dl«Uct 
gits 

yuh 

oncet 
Naw 

■ust  of  b««n 
•o's 

n 


430 

422 

421 

423 

Niseua 

OK 

OK  , 

OK 

OK 

0 

OK 

OK 

OK 

25 

(his)  vast 

OK 

OK 

OK 

25 

lownchat 

lonasat 

$ocaant 

100 

Yon 

Mah 

Now 

100 

■ust  batn 

hava/of 

OK 

^OK 

so 

so 

so 

so 

OK 

.  75 

.  OK 

OK 

■ora 

■orning 

SO 

lan 


2.    Lexical  it*M 


Kaiiat'ilrf  Atl^ 

burst 

Btomp%d  hi0 

feet 

OK 

bawling 

OK 

tote 

tow 

how  dyed 

driad 

paper  poke 

OK 

a feared 

PC* 

pleasured 

plaased 

wet  noon 

OK 

moseyed  off 

Ok 

soaewheres 

OK 

Likely  it  Ms 

OK 

anywheres 

OK  1 

clean  into 

PC* 

sure  enough 

OK 

right  then 

OK 

hereabouts 

OK 

a  heap  of  fun 

OK 

alghty  quick 

nightly 

quick 

2)burst  2)bursted 


I)brushed  l)Bristle  bushed 

100 

OIL 

^  on 

25 

bailing 

bowing 

PC* 

SO 

toU 

tow 

OK 

75 

hounded 

IhoMd 

Ihbwed 

100 

OK 

OK 

OK 

0 

OK 

OK 

afraid 

25 

pitiasas 

OK 

plaaaad 

75 

OK 

OK 

OK 

0 

aoostad 

Isosed 

noanad 

off 

off 

off 

75 

OK 

sooKwhcre 

80«e 

where 

50 

liken 

OK 

OK 

25 

it  was 

nywhtfre 

anywhere 

PC* 

50 

OK 

clear 

OK 

25 

Into 

• 

OK 

OK 

OK 

0 

OK 

OK 

OK 

0 

heard 

OK 

OK 

25 

about 

OK 

a  her 

OK 

25 

of  fun 

OK 

PC* 

OK 

25 

mean 

43% 

3.    Syntactic  alternatives 

real  clear  OK       really        really      OK  50 

clear  clear 
occasions  l(adverb)     oodt     sucral       occa--        occa--  50 

sionally  sionally 


3.    Syntactic  altsmativeg 

(Cont'd)  430 


j«rk  it 

quick 
hook  m  « 

OMSS 

9ixty  year 
about 

ripped  t>ad 


Jerk  it 

quickly 

OK 
OK 

him© 


422  421 
OK     Jerk  it 

quickly 


OK 
sixty 
years 
about 

OK 


OK 
sixty 
years 
about 

OK 


423 
OK 


OK 

sixty 
years 
about 
OK 


Hiscue  X 

50 


0 
75 
25 

tan  42% 


4.  Idioms 


cuts  a  quick 


glance 

OK 

OK 

OK 

OK 

0 

hit  out  for 

hit  out 

OK 

hit  out 

OK 

SO 

of 

of 

that  full 

omit 

OK 

PC* 

OK 

25 

of  scare 

full 

bad  fear 

OK 

OK 

PC* 

bad  fear 

25 

sickness 

sneakness 

of  a  sudden 

all  of  a 

all  of  a 

PC* 

PC* 

50 

sudden 

sudden 

had  no  more 

OK 

OK 

OK 

OK 

0 

than  hit 

big  old  legs 

OK 

oidt 

OK 

PC* 

25 

took  out  for 

OK 

OK 

OK 

OK 

0 

ever  I  heard 

OK 

ever/even 

I 

I 

75 

ever 

ever 

heard 

heard 

fiean  2«X 

*PC  -  a  partial  attrapt  which  is  corrected 


Our  subjects  mlscue  in  about  4QK  of  the  possible  opportunities  in 
these  book  representations  of  their  dialect.    That's  clearly  sore  than 
random  judging  by  their  overall  11.0  MPHH  on  the  story.    The  highest 
pf^rcent  of  niscues  is  on  the  eye  dialect,  though  som  of  those  itew 
cause  a»ore  trouble  than  others*    Oncet  is  interesting  as  an  example 
because  all  of  our  subjects  produce  that  pronunciation  in  reading  once, 
but  they're  unable  to  recognise  the  spelling  with  a  t  added.  Bsrhaps 
wunst  is  better  eye  dialect  spelling.    We  use  the  tens  *'eye''  dialect 
to  mean  any  Mde  up  spelling  designed  to  represent  speech  difference. 
Must  of  is  an  fxanple  of  eye  dialect,  %Aich  authors  use  without  real- 
izing that  there  is  a  real  spelling,  muflt've,  for  that.    It*s  possible 
no  mlscues  would  have  ocpurred  if  the  author  had  not  used  this  spelling. 
Sq*s  and  Maw  seem  to  be  like  oncet:  the  readers  can't  relate  them  to 
tfc  speech  form  the  author  is  atteoipting  to  represent.    But  uith  so's, 
they  go  to  a  more  standard  so.    The  responses  to  eye  dialect  deson- 
stiate  that  invented  spellings  are  often  hard  to  read. 


The  flK>!it  gCMral  phencNwnon  iLlustr«t«d  by  thtM  sliiCMS  on 
dlaUct  foni  is  that  raadara  hava  laamad  not  to  e3q>act  thalr  dialact 
in  print.    SavaraL  of  tha  laxieaL,  ayatactlc  and  idiomatic  ita« 
iUuatrata  that.    Thay  ara  aurprlaad  by  buatad,    Ptrhapa  AP42l*a 
buratad  would  hava  baan  a  battar  apaLling  mvyymy,    Tota^  Moaayad, 
p iaaaurad ^  houdyad  alau  ara  aurpriaaa.    But  Bom  dialact  tarsa  aren't 
an  unaxpactad:    poke,  *noat,  afaared.    'Diay  shift  to  svawwhara  and 
anywhara  fro*  scxaswharaa  and  luiywhares,  but  there  ara  axaoplas  of 
oppoaita  ahi  *ta  in  thair  raading. 

Thair  tendency  to  supply  ly  on  real,  occasional ♦  quick  is  an 
interesting  exaople  of  book  dialect  expectation.    Apparently,  bad  as 
an  adverb  Is  not  as  unexpected.    They  also  put  the  s  on  year  in  sixty 
year.    Ha  as  a  reflexive  cauaed  no  problesis.  ^ 

Idlofts,  in  general,  <ire  least  troublesona,  2^  of  possible 
instances  produce  miscues.    The  «ost  unexpected  is  ever  I  heard.  The 
unusual  word  order  of  the  idiofi  causes  2  shifts  to  standard  word  order 
and  even  for  ever  substitution.    The  nuiober  of  corrected  partials  (PC) 
on  these  hHowh  the  readers  are  not  cornpletely  ansurprised. 

This  sBnall  excursion  Into  reading  of  dialect  fonts  in  print  sup- 
;>i»rtA  niscue  studies,  such  as  Sims  (1^72)  of  Black  readers  dealing 
with  Mterials  written  in  Black  English.     In  her  stuify,  third 
graders  switched  as  much  or  more  to  Standard  in  reading  BE  as  they  did 
to  BC  in  reading  Standard  forms. 

Our  HubjectK  have  also  demonstrated  that  use  of  eye  dialect  is  not 
.1  doslrable  practice.     It  appearn  to  serve  no  useful  purpose  and  causes 
Hijfnc  priiblems.     In  m*Ht  of  the  miscues  on  dialect  forms «  there  is  a 
shift  to  a  isore  standard  form.    That's  true  only  with  so^s  in  eye 
dialect.    With  most  of  the  eye  dialect  and  some  unusual  lexical  forms 
a  miscue  means  lost  meaning. 

Our  results  don't^  however,  8ugr<^2»t  that  dialect  should  be  avoided 
in  general  —  in  fact,  they  argue  that  readers  need  more*  experience  in 
seeing  dialect,  their         included,  in  print.    Particularly,  they  can 
learn  to  handle  the  syntax  and  idioms  If  they  are  less  unexpected. 
P»»rhaps  eye  dialect  should  get  special  attention  when  readers^  encounter 
Mark  Twain,  Bobby  Burns  and  other  authors. 


In  S53,  these  sixth  graders  correct  half  of  their  miscues  partially 
acceptable  syntactically,  295:  of  those  fully  unacceptable^  and  only  ^f: 
of  those  syntactically  unacceptable  in  the  passage.    Unsuccessful  cor- 
rection is  heaviest  on  syntactically  unacceptable  miscues »  29.2^^*  The 
pattern  is  similar  on  S76,  but  4(X^  of  syntactically  unacceptable  mis<- 
cues  are  corrected  and  only  fCi  involve  any  unsucces8fu^  attempts. 


More  A^KiUt  AP6 


3*M 


Forty- ftv«  p«rcMt  of  mlmmB  partially  acc«pt«bL»  M«uit1c«Lly 
Br%  comctad  in  SS3.    Mm  parcmt  imolvt  uMuccMsfuI  attMpts.  Oo 
MMfttlcally  unaccaptabla  Biacuta,  2\X  ar«  corractad >  but  21.  IX  in/olva 
unauecaaaful  ccrractiona.    Elghty-fiva  parcaat  of  fully  accaptabla 
fldaeuaa  Involva  no  corractloo  attaapt.    Only  6.SX  ara  actually  ew^ 
ractad.    Only  W  of  thoM  aaaantlcally  accaptabla  In  aaotanca  oci|y 
ara  corractad. 

Aitain  tha  pattam  on  876      vary  slallar.    AF6  attaapta  corraction 
r>n  52.2^  of  fiaaantically  unacceptable  aleciijaft  and  succaada  on  23.^. 
Ttwy  Attaapt  corraction  on  6Ct  of  thoM  partially  accaptabla  gaaantlc-* 
ally  and  nuccaad  on  4aEI|;.    Thay  only  atta«|pt  corraction  on  20. tt  of 
fully  accaptabU  alacuaa  and  succaad  in  corractlng  13. 2X.    Iticy  attaapt 
corraction  on  23X  of  thooa  aaaantlcaLly  accaptabla  in  aantanca  only, 
riftaan  parcant  ara  succaaaful* 

Thay  correct  half  of  thalr  alecuae  %#lth  no  phonaedc  prddaity  on 
S53  and  d2.6X  on  S76;  that  tmr  excaada  thalr  corraction  parcanta  for 
thoea  idth  aoderate  or  high  proxiaity.    Ibeaa  correction  pattama  show 
response  to  syntactic ,  eaaantlc  and  graphophonic  cues  and  raaaonably 
efficient  conflralng  and  corraction  strategies,  though  such  strategies 
cuuld  laprove. 

AP422  and  AP423  have  quite  high  unsuccessful  correction,  IS- 221; 
on  the  t^  stories,  aa  doea  AM30  on  SS3.    Thaae  tend  to  be  on  aiacues 
f^emantically  and/or  syntactically  unacceptable  or  partially  acceptable 
miscues. 

AP6  has  22. IX  peripheral  field  aiscues  on  S76  and  11%  on  SS3.  All 
uf*  these  are  single  aorphaaa  words  on  both  stories,  except  for  om  aul- 
tiple  aorphefse  word  on  S53.    On  S76,  13%  of  substitutions  have  peri- 
pheral cues,  but  A4.AX  of  insertions  (4  of  9)  do.    On  S53,  15.5%  of  sub* 
stttutions  and  24%  of  inaertlona  have  peripheral  cues. 

None  of  the  AP6  subjects  show  mxty  intonation  aiscues.    AP421  is 
high  with  10%  on  S76.    Croup  percents  are  about  6%  on  both  stories. 


3.  I 


The  Hi&islsaippl  Black  Group 


Our  subjects  are  r^sidentg  of  rural  Clayboume  Cou  Ay,  Mlsalaalppl, 
due  wifHt  of  JackHon  and  bordering  the  Mlsgisttlppi  River.    Tlie  County 
haH  about  HQft;  BLack  population.   ^hooU  have  been  officially  inte-- 
grated  for  some  years,  but  ^there  are  few  white  children  or  white 
teachers  In  the  public  schools.    The  dialect  of  the  Black  community 
from  which  our  subjects  come  la  relatively  stable  compared  to  urban 
Dlackw  in  the  bi^  mid-westyrn  cities. 

^   Port  Gibson  is  the  town  the  Union  a  rty  found  too  beautiful  to 
burn.    Today  descendants  of  slaves  point  out  decaying  aristocratic 
landmarks  theft:  slave  ancestors  built.    Federal  school  and  social 
welfare  programs  are  major  employers  in  this  county  of  10,000.  Alcorn 
^  K  Hy  a  predominantly  Black  college,  is  in  a  corner  of  the  County. 

30  our  MB  subjects  are  poor,  rural  and  Black. 

No  non-standard,  soc V>-et:hnic  dialect  has  been  as  thoroughly 
df?scrif)€d  in  recent  yeard  as  Black  English.    Certainly  it  is  the  best 
described  dialect  of  those  spoken  by  any  of  the  eight  groups  in  this 
study.    Rtgg,  in  a  doctoral  study  which  uses  the, same  sixth  grade. sub- 
jects as  this  study,  has  summarized  current  descriptions  of  Black 

English  (BE)  (Rigg,  1974). 

**  .  •  ' 

The  description  that  follows  has  been  condensed,  with  permission, 
from  Rigg,  Patricia. 


Phonological  and  Syntactic  Features 
of  Black  English  " 


Phonology 

A.    Vowels  and  diphthongs  lose  some  glides.     Others  shift  in  position 
of  articulation. 

SE  BE 

ride    <^l/  rod  /a/  especially  before  /b,  d,  g,  n, 

m,  r,  1/  seldom  before  /p,  t, 
k,  f,  s/ 

oil  pl/  all  /  >/  especially  before  /I/ 

pen  /t/  pin  /I/  before  /n/,  sometimes  before  /m/ 

also  characteristic  of  Southern 


SE- speakers 


sure 


/  r/  shore  /  r/ 


S-  70 


UniitraiiMid  achwa  In  d«l«t«d  or  nwrged  with  *  prscoding  articl«: 
OR:  He  had  araacr.  Ha  was  alaap. 

ER:  Ha  had  an  eraaar.  Ha  vwa  aalaap. 


B.  ConnonantB 

There  Is  a  tendency  to  reduce  or  aybpllfy  final  consonant  clusters. 
A  few  Individual  consonants  can  also  be  distinguished: 


Irl 


/I/ 


ERIC 


BE 

sr 

BE 

word-initial, 

/d/ 

/d  / 

often 

Inter-vocalic, 

hi 

i      \  t 
/ra  ^i^Tf 

lm;j  \  »l 

often 

or 

/ra  / 

word-  final, 

hi 

/bri  d  / 

/briv/ 

or 

lAl 

/brld/ 

word-i  nltlal , 

I'^l 

/eink/ 

/tink/ 

often 

word-initial. 

HI 

/erot/ 

/frot/ 

Vr/,  often 

inter-vocalic. 

HI 

/n*eir^ 

/n»  fin/ 

often 

inter-vocallc , 

iti 

/ariematlk/ 

/  ritraatik/ 

^nasal,  often 

word—  f 1 na I 

HI 

^  /true/ 

/tuf/ 

often 

word- initial. 

no  difference 

post-vocalic. 

ibi 

/slst»r/ 

/sista/ 

often 

inter-vocalic, 

1^1 

/k«  rl/ 

/kae^l/ 

possible 

101 

post-initial 

/proftfSdr/ 

/p»fasa/ 

consonant, 

possible 

word-initial, 

no  difference 

post-vocalic, 

191 

/stil/ 

/stld/ 

often^ 

post-vocalic. 

ii>i 

/hilp/ 

/htp/ 

+  C /often 

pre- Labial, 

101 

/hll  bi  hlr/ 

/hi0  bl  hi  / 

often 

3;. 
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/b.d,g/  word  final.       /pittk/    /k»b/  /W»  |)/ 

dtfvolc«d 

/baBd/  /b»t/ 

/llg/  /Ilk/ 

/d/     word- Initial, 
no  di  fference 

word- final  ^  C.    /0/  /gud  main/        /gv0  nw/ 

often 

before  /«/,  /0/  /kidz/  /klz/ 

often 

/n,m»n/    syllable-        /Vw/        /r«m,  r»  n,     /raf  / 
final,  often 

(adapted  from  Holm,  1973) 


Morphology 

A.  Nouns 

1.  Plural:    In  most  cases,  plurals  are  Identical  to  SE.  Some 
possible  vox  i.ants  in  BE  are  the  following: 

a.  regularlzation  of  Irregular  plurals — "foots" 

b.  0  plural  marker  when  plurality  is  otherwise  indicated— 
"two  boy". 

2.  Possessive:    the  a  is  usually  retained  when  the  possessive 
noun  is  functlonlTig  as  a  noun  rather  than  as  a  noun  modifier — 
"The  doll  was  * Lizabeth* s."    /0/  often  replaces  s  when  ^  is 
redundant— "Freddie  mother  call  him  names." 

B.  Pronouns 

1.  Case  may  be  unmarked — ^"She  put  she  hat  on  she  head." 

2.  Possessive  pronouns:    "your"  and  "their"  become  horoophonous 
with  "you"  and  "they"  due  to  phonology. 

3.  Relative  pronouns:    these  may  be  deleted  recursively 

4.  Predicate  marker:    a  pronoun  may  be  used  to  mark  the  predicate, 
especially  after  a  clause  intervening  between  subject  and 
predicate — "Ray  sister  seven  year  old  she  got  a  new  baby." 

5.  Dunny  subject:    "if*  is  used  as  a  dummy  subject  both  where 
SE  uses  "it  is.  .  ."  and  where  SE  uses  "there  is.  .  ." 


C.  Function  words 

1.    ArticUs:    BE  can  um  "a"  whara  SC  raquiras  "•n"--"a  appla'*. 
(Burling,  1973). 

2/    Prapofiltlonss    DllUrd  (1972)  ftals  that  for  both  8E  and  BC« 
"tha  Invantory  of  prapoiltlons  in  tha  natnti  but  thalr  distri- 
bution Is  graatly  diffarant/*    BC  uaas  "to,  upslda,  out" 
diffarantly  from  8E* -"Ha  ovar  to  his  frland  housa."    "I  hit 
him  upslda  tha  haad."    "Ha  got  out  tha  car." 

3.  Conjunctions:  Wharavar  SE  uaas  "whan"  as  a  ralatlva  time 
cLausa  markar,  BE  can  uaa  "whan"  or  "tims" — "I  msda  you  a 
Uvln',  gal,  tlM  I  was  fraa."    (DllUrd,  1972) 

Tha  "althar  X  or       pattarn  which  Is  obligatory  for  SE  can 
ba  usad  In  BE,  as  wsll  as  tha  pattarn  "X  or  either  Y." 
can  go  8w»"  ting  or  either  cut  yards."    (Dlllard,  1972) 

D.  Verbs 

1.  Present  tense: 

a.  Simple  present  tense  requires  no  b  marking  Third  Person 
Singular — "1  go,  he  go."    An  occasional  s  after  first  or 
plural  subjects  may  be  attributed  to  hypercorrectlon — "I 
goes,  they  goes."    (Dlllard,  1972) 

b.  Present  progressive  tense  In  SE  permits  contraction  of  the 
be.    According  to  Labov  (1969a),  wherever  SE  can  contract 

BE  can  omit,  resulting  In  "He  going." 

2.  Past  tense 

a.  Simple  past  tense  in  SC  is  regularly  marked  by  -ed;  in  BC 
thl&  suffix  may  be  omitted 

b.  Remote  past,  which  SE  indicates  through  an  adverbial  such 
as  "a  long  time  ago"  is* Indicated  in  BE  through  "been", 
as  in  "She  been  gone"  or  "I  been  done  it". 

3«    Perfect  tenses 

a.    Present  perfect,  have  +  en  in  SE,  has  no  counterpart  in 
BE.    If  Labov* 8  suggestion  about  the  ability  of  BE  to 
omit  where  SE  contracts  be,  were  applied  to  have.  It 
would  predict  such  forms  as  "They  gone  there  for  four 
years  now."    Gefvert  (1972)  has  suggested  that  done 
replaces  have,  resulting  in  "He  done  gone."    Done  +  verb 
may  be  an  indicator  of  an  emphatic  or  completive  past,  so 
that  "I  done  told  you  already"  is  not  a  perfect  tense  at 
all  (Burling,  1973). 


3 .  . 

o 
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b.    Pant  p«rf«ct  t«nM,  had  ♦  -an  in  SC,  la  aa  difficult  to 
daacriba  aa  tha  praainf  parTact.    Dlllard  (1972)  contraata 
Raiaota  Firfactlva  (baan  ^  varbi  -Ing)  with  Iiamdlata 
Parfactlva  (dona  ^  varB).    According  to  hln/'I  baan  knciw 
about  bar  (a  vaiy  lon»t  tim)  bafora  1  dona  ftaat  har*^  1m 
(loaHfiila, 

4.    Tutura  tanna  In  UC,  Ilka  I'utura  In  SU,  unaa  will  and  Uh 
contraction  -JJJ.  and  alao  can  uaa  ba  ^  iioin&  to  ♦  varb.  A 
phonoLoRlcal  rula  dalatlng  final  /t?  and  a  ayntactlc  rula 
allowing  dalatlon  of  ba  can  raault  in  aantancaa  lika 
going  to  laava  aoon**  and  **I  go  aoon". 

C.  Hodala 

BC  and  SC  uaa  tha  aama  Hodala,  bu;  BE,  lika  aoroa  Southern  formH 

of  Whita  NSC,  allowa  doub La  Hodala.    "I  may  can  go  out  and  get  it/* 

r.  be 

Whan  ba  la  tha  main  alamant  in  tha  verb  phraaa,  it  can  be  followed 
by  a  noun,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb  of  location  in  SC  and  in  BE. 
In  all  three  Inatancaa,  BC  can  omit  be.    Labov  (1969a)  explains 
thia  aa  an  optional  omlaalon  where  SlThaa  optional  contraction, 
and  notea  that  in  tag  quantions  or  abort  anawera,  where  SC  cannot 
contract,  BE  does  not  omit.    *'He  ny  brother;"  *'He  aick;"  "He 
here;'*  miy  omit  be  in  the  quaatton  forma  "He  your  brother?"  "He 
8ick?"  "He  here^but  the  abort  anawera  cannot  omit  bo;  "Yea, 
he  is." 

Unlnflected  be  indicatea  timeless  or  habitual  action  "Dillard, 
IQ72;  Burling,  1973),    "Usually  I  be  the  one  that  have  to  go 
find  everybody." 

When  be  is  an  auxiliary  In  progre8al\e  tenses,  its  deletion  indi- 
catesnflmlted  duration  of  actlof>--"Hy  mother,  she  going  now." 
(Burling,  1973).    Unlnflected  be  In  progressive  tenses  indicates 
habitual  action:    "Somatlma  we  Just  be  Jokxn'"  (Burling,  1973); 
"An'  when  they  be  say  In*  if  you  good,  you  goln*  t*  heaven,  tha*  a 
bullshit."  (Labov,  1969b). 


Negation 

The  SC  rule  for  negation  is  to  place  a  negative  marker  at  the 
first  possible  location  in  the  sentence:  this  may  be  the  auxiliary  or 
the  firat  indefinite.    The  aentence  "I  want  some"  can  thus  be  negated 
as  "I  don't  want  any"  or  "I  *#ant  none."    BE  negates  by  placing  a  nega- 
tive marker  at  the  firat  poaaible  location  in  the  sentence  and  on  the 
indefinite.    "I  want  aotaa"  becomes  "I  don't  want  none/*    Burling  lists 
ain't  aa  a  BC  replacement  for  SC  '*am  not,  is  not,  are  not,  have  not, 
Tias  not,  did  not."    Dlllard  (1972)  says  that  Point  of  Time  Aspect  is 
negated  by  aln^ t ;  Progressive  Aspect  is  negated  by  don' > 
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QMitlon  rorMtlon 


SlmttU  ytn/nii  qutntlonii  an  formd  nlmlUrly  in  SC  «rid  BC:  the 
HubJ<»ct  and  auxiliary  ara  Invartad.    "Can  I  go?*'  ''Do  thay  want  ona?*' 

Infurraatlon  quaationa  In  which  tha  quaatlon  word  raplacaa  tha 
Miibjaet  ara  formad  tha  aana  In  8C  and  In  BC:    ^*Who  camaT*' 

Information  quaatlon  In  which  thara  ara  a  quaatlon  word  and  a 
nubjact  may  ba  fonaad  dlffarantly  In  SC  and  In  BCt    tha  aubjact*au»- 
lllary  Invaralon  la  obligatory  in  SE;  it  la  optional  In  BE.    SE:  '*Whara 
can  I  go?"  AE:    '*Whara  can  I  go?'*  or  *'Whara  I  can  go?*' 

Quaatlona  aa  Cmbaddad  Dapandant  Clauaaa 

To  changa  a  alinpla  yaa/no  quaatlon  Into  a  aubordlnata  clauaa,  SE 
and  BE  uaa  dlffarant  rulaa.    SE  uaaa  f f  or  >^athar  and  doaa  not  Invert 
tht>  aubjact  and  auxiliary,  producing  '''^ha  aakad  if  I  could  go."  BE 
doaa  not  uaa  1^  or  whathar  and  doaa  Invart  aubjact  and  auxiliary, 
prciducing  "Sha  aakad  coula  I  go." 

To  changa  an  Information  qui^atlon  to  a  relative  clauaa,  SE  doen 
not  invert  the  nubject  and  auxiliary;  BE  can  Invart  optionally.  BC: 
"She  aakad  where  I  could  go"  or  "She  asked  where  could  I  go."  (Burling « 
1973). 


In  two  national  aaseaamenta,  Blacks  In  the  Southeaat  of  tha  United 
States  scored  considerably  loMr  than  whites  in  reading  performance. 
As  a  region,  the  Southeaat  scored  loweat  of  all  reglona.    Though  the 
1976  asseaamant  ahowa  a  conalderable  rlae  In  mean  among  nln^year-old 
Blacks  (fourth  gradera),  they  still  are  ahown  on  the  national  aaseas- 
mnt  as  tha  lowest  of  the  lowest  (NAEP,  1977). 


A  Ml»8lHslppl  Black  Fourth  Grader 

A  sense  of  the  language  and  functioning  in  reading  of  these  Black 
rural  readers  may  be  obtained  by  taking  a  close  look  at  Darnell,  one 
of  the  fourth  graders* 

Darnell  was,  when  he  read  for  us,  two  months  short  of  his  tenth 
birthday.  The  school  records  show  his  IQ  score  as  97.  At  the  start 
uf  fourth  grade  his  reading  test  showed  a  grade  level  equivalent  of  3.2. 

He  has  two  sisters  and  a  brother.    His  father  is  away  in  the  army. 

Here's  his  retelling  of  the  <;tandard  story,  Freddie  Miller,  Sclera 

list: 
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RoMirch^rt    Till  m  whit  this  itory  It  about. 

Subject t        About  Fraddlo,  h«  tuivoi  Ho  um  tiqiorlmnto  and  hlS|  uh, 

ho  flMKlo  oooii  klfk'a  cho«lcal  that  turn  hU,  uh,  hla  ulstor^a 
doll  groon.    And  ho  Mdo  oiq>oriMnt  ho  want  to  koop  r^r 
a%ihilo  and  ho  put  it  in  tho  rofrlRorator  and  hit  oMddor, 
uh,  awlt  it  and  oho  Midt  him  cloan  it  out.    Than,  hia 
aiatOFi  and  ho  wont  to,  ho,  uh,  ho  want  to  fix  tho  clock 
aftor  hla  fathor  had  told  hiii  It  woan't  /watn't/  working 
at  tho  broakftiat  tabLo  ono  mornlnf  and  whon  ho  had  a  droam 
that  ho  waa  at  achool  and  tho  toachor  waa  talkln  angrily 
to  hla  fathor  and  tho  boll  Jua  kop  on  rinffin  and  rtngln. 
And  ono,  wo-,  uh,  ho  aafd,  ho  aaid  it  waan't  /watn^t/  a 
droam,  it  waa,  hla  fathor  toLd  him  It  waan't  a  droam,  um, 
tho  alarm  clock  had  wont  off  at  throo  o'clock.    Thon,  uh, 
ho  aaid,  uh,  hla,  uh,  ao'om  waa  wrong  cauao  ho  aot  it  for 
aovor.    Thon  hia  fathor  told  him,  ''You  aot  it  for  aovon?'' 
Ho,  what* a  ho  gon*-,  uh,  ho  aaid,  ''You  aot  it  for  aovon?"  ho 
•aid  angrily.    And  don»  and  don,  uh,  hla,  uh,  ho  %iant  to 
mako  a  boll  for  hla  mothor.    And  ho  hoard  hla  slstor  callln 
him  -  aho  had  got,  uh,  aha  had  got,  uh,  stuck  in  tho  cloaot, 
tho  door  had  got  atuck  and  aho  ccnildn't  got  outa  da  cLosot. 
And  ho  mado  a  flaah light  and  put  it  through  /thoo/  tho 
tranaom  and  gavo  It  to  hor.    And  don  whon  tho  fathor  camo 
homo  thoy  told  him  about  it. 


R:  How  old  do  you  think  FVoddlo  la? 

S:  Ton,  or  ao'om  lika  that. 

R:  Ton,  or  something  Ilka  that?   What  kind  of  a  guy  do  you 

think  ho  in? 

S:  One  who  llkos  to  mako  oxporlments  and  create  thangs. 

R:  OK.    Anything  else  you  can  tell  mo  about  hia  personality? 

About  what  kinds  of  things  he  likes  to  do? 

S:  No,  I  din't  think  so. 

R:  OK.    How  about  his  sister,  Elizabeth,  what's  Elizabeth  like? 

S:  Uh,  she's  his  little  sister  and,  uh,  ...and  she  have  dolls, 

she  likes  to  play  doll  house,  things  like  dat... scared  of 
the  dark,  things  like  that. 

R:  Where  do  you  think  this  story  takes  place? 

S:  Talkln  bout  in  what  state,  or  so* em  like  that? 

R:  Something  like  that,  yes,  where  do  you  think  it  might  be? 
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8s  You  man  llkt  in  a  houM  or  aompUca  Itka  that? 

Rl  MiU»  wa  knoM  It* a  In  tha  houaa,  but  I  juat  Mondarad  ytvira 

you  think  n^yba  tha  atory  takaa  pUc«,  Could  ba  in  anothar 
atata.    Do  you  hava  tny  IdaaT   Could  It  ba  around  hara? 

Si  X  don't  think  ao. 

R:  Why? 

S:  Bacauaa  I  juat  don't  think  ao     I  think,  bacauaa  thay  wara 

up  thara  talkln  bout  SwltsarUnd,  things  Ilka  that. 

R:  OK.    Whara  la  Swltaarland? 

S;  I  don't  know. 

R:  OK.    That's  all  right.    What,  i^t  did  S%ilttarUnd  hava  to 

do  with  tha  atoryT   Do  you  roMii^r? 

S:  Ha  naa,  uh,  hia  mothar  always  tall  him  that  ha  waa,  uh, 

Ilka  ona  of  hla  unclaa  In  Switaarland. 


Darnall  spaaka  a  form  of  vamacular  Black  Cngllah  aa  hla  ratalllng 
Mhowa.    Ha  oftan  uaas  unlnflactad  varb  forma  In  placa  of  s  and  forma 
aa  In: 

that  turn  his  alstar'a  doll  graan 

—  his  mothar  alwaya  tall 
ha  want  to  kaap 

—  sha  hava  dolls 
Other  tanaaa  alao  dlffar: 

—  had  mnt  off 

—  had  got  stuck 

Like  Black  subjacta  wa'va  atudlad  In  Datrolt,  howevar,  Darnell  la 
not  ccmplataly  conalatant  in  aiy  features  of  Black  Cngllah  that  he  uaas 
either  In  hia  ratalllng  or  In  hla  reading. 

On  the  two  stories  he  read,  Darnell  produces  30%  and  35%  of  mlacues 
with  dialect  Involvement.    He  producea  over  8  non-dialect  HPHW  on  one 
f  tory  and  6  nor>-dialect  MFHV  on  the  other.    But  he  has  high  percents 
of  semantlcally  acceptable  mlacuea,  74%  and  7(K,  and  he  corrects  many 
of  the  unacceptable  mlacuea.    As  a  result,  his  residual  MPHW  are  reduced 
to  .H9  and  .51,  which  are  aemantlcally  unacceptable  but  uncorrected. 
He  la  very  much  concerned  with  meaning  and  capable  of  making  sense  >r 
what  he  reads. 

Darnell  handles  syntax  and  meaning  with  ease.    His  substitutions 
sometimes  are  not  graphlcfiUy  and  phonemlcally  close  to  the  expected 
responae  aa  theaa  examplea  ahow: 
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•  •••t«nd<ng  InVoomtr.    (S71|  Um  0304) 
Vll  4top  by  ttHi  Johnion*a...(872,  Una  0403) 


^vt  Wt  a  ilnglt  littla 


dy^w,  ($12,  Um  0603.  0604) 


It*a  not  «o  aearj?.  (8S1»  Una  0713) 

Ha  doaa  a  graat  daal  of  aantanca  trana forming  and  aaMntlc  p«r^ 
phraaln|(  through  uaa  of  omiaaioqa  and  Inaartiona  of  worda  and  jonctiuraa. 
Only  about  a  third  of  hla  miacuaa  Involve  no  tranaformhtlon,    Yat  ha 
navar  eoaiplataly  loaaa  daap  atructura  in  althar  atory: 

**l  want(you)to  aava  half^our  allovMinca  f or  ^  aach  watk/* 

(S51.  llnaa  0215,  0216) 

...Ha  thought  (that) •  aclantiat*a  Ufa...  (SSI,  llnaa  0217,  021B) 

...Nixing  tha  atranga(5nd  thA unknown.  (S51,  Una  0222) 

«..balng  conparad  wlth^hla  uncla  ^  Maximl!1an,C^Q) was  a [raa  1 

chami^it...  (SSI,  lim^  0310,  0311) 

Onca,  howavar,  ha  forgot  hlmaal^ha  lookad  at  tha  but  tar 

^l^'aa'ld^  "Plaaaa  paaa  tha  clock."  (SSL,  Llnaa  040S,  0406) 

.,.he  v«nt  to  the  edge  of  tha  atrawbarry  patchjp    There  he  turned... 

(872,  Llnea  TJ5W7  0205,  0206) 

"I  came^to  aee...  (S72,  Hne  050Q) 


Oarnall  has  a  high  percentage  of  miscues  on  both  stories  (27%, 
lKn>)  that  involve  intonation  because  of  frequent  manipulation  of 
clausal  ralatlonahips. 

These  syntactic  and  semantic  permutations  often  show  the  influence 
of  DarnaLL'a  dialect: 
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**I  My  It's  no  UM  Miid«rlfiii''...(l71.  iim  0706) 


t#lllU  loolOat  Mr.  HudidQhat.    (871,  lim  0910) 


*'Ho%<2)you  knw  It  MS  mrQmlJiS^   (873.  Um  0910  .  0911) 

Um  0802) 

Only  12X  of  OitmoU's  ttltCMs  In  both  storlos  art  Mwntlcaily 
ccMipUtaly  unaeooptabLa  bofort  cormctlon.    Anothor  16%  aro  partially 
accaptabU.    All  tha  raat  art  at  Uaat  aaaantlcaily  accaptabla  (n  tha 
aantanoa. 

Only  2GK  ara  lyntaetleally  unaccaptabla  eoaplataly  or  partially. 

Oarnall  corracta  ralatlvaly  ftraquantly^  24X  for  ona  atory  and  StX 
in  tha  othar»  both  high  for  hla  group.    Ha  had  only  ona  unauecaaaful 
corractfon  on  both  itorlaa.    Half  of  hla  corractiona  ara  on  aaaantlcally 
unaccaptabla  aaquancaa.    Oftan  thaaa  raflact  pradlctlona  of  atrong 
poaaibilitiaa: 

TiMin  on*  vornlnit,  poof!  I  llto  th«t  -  th«  iittl*  h«n  dlMpp«ai^ 

(872,  llM  0108) 


Ha  stupptfd  by  th«  fMd  bl^  If  I  should...  (S72.  lltw  0901) 
. . . nsrrowsdito  thw  s«f«ly  outllnsd...  (S51,  Llns  0320) 
^And  hs  wss  sating.  Fr^ddis...  (SSl.  lins  0917) 


if  I  can  laad  that  llttU  han  right  I  out  of  tha  wooda/'... 

(5?S,  Unaa  0802,  0803) 

Oarn0ll*s  odscuoa  show  unuaually  high  pftrcents  of  InMrtlon  and 
oslsaion  of  worda.    Wharaaa  hla  paara  product  70-8CR  aubatitutions, 
he  haa  only  40K  on  om  atory  and  SSX  on  tha  othar.    Ha  aaaM  lasa  "word 
bound**  in  hla  raadlng  than  hla  paera.    That  flta  irlth  hla  ralatively 
low  graphic  and  phonamlc  proximity  scoraa.    A  fairly  high  parcantagt 
(about  2SX)  of  OamaIl*a  nofwlialect  inaartiona  and  aubatitutlona  ara 
found  in  tha  paripharal  taxts    Tfiia  parhapa  alao  raflacta  hla  concam 
for  aaanlng  and  syntactic  structura.    Ha  pulla  pradlctabla  worda  in 
froa  tha  parlphary  aa  ha  raada. 

32  I 


Nil!  ntK^dUlDCt  •tuewii  nir»ly  tnvolvt  b«>uml  wurptMiwiii.    In  fiot, 
9Xt  do  not,  ai  0(M|>«r«<t  with  7(WMak,  In  hln  p«#r<i. 

DirrMtl  had  a  •u2>at««Ually  htfhtr  NPIW  rata  on  rrtddtt  HiUtr, 
tctantlat.  Wl,  than  on  tha  culturally  raUvant  14 it  la  Brown  Han.  872. 
Ha  ha^  Ika  htghar  paroant  of  dtalact  (SMt)  on  tha  Lattar.    iut  l»a  had 
•l«iUr  ooaiprahandtni  aooraa.  «4:i  and  Rtt  raapaetlvaly ,  and  raatdual 
«l»eua»  balow  I  l9m  on  both.    He  had  oonplata  but  auparfieial  raoalt 
and  did  not  gat  Into  atthar  plot  or  thaaa  in  althar  itot7'a  ratalllng. 
Ha  ahowad  no  •taeoneapttona.    Htn  r«adin«  ahow*  a  «ueh  atrontar  eoncarn 
for  aaantni  than  hta  ratal Itnf  parfomanea  ravaala. 

Darnall'a  dlalact  alaeuaa  wara  aora  vartad  on  tha  ralavant  atory, 
sn.    Ha  ihowad  a  nuabar  of  null  for  -ad  paat  tanaa  «ark«r  aubatttu- 
tlcma  on  both  atortaa.    But  on  S72,  ha  alao  had  aaveral  null  form*  for 
plural  ji  and  poaaaaatva  a. 

Cach  atory  Nhowad  a  ba  delation  In  a  contraction  (that  for  that* a. 
you  for  you *ra)  but  In  SiTi  Damall  alao  nubatltutad  J  for  I'd  and  how 
Tor  how'd.    Tbara  wa^  only  ooa  ontaaton  of  third  paraon  atngulAr  var  » 
but  both  atorlaa  uaa  baalcally  paat  tanM.  ao  only  a  faw  opportunttlaa 
•  xiNtad. 

Two  of  Darn«trN  mlacuaa  iihuwad  Myotactic  dlalact: 


"I  My  lf«  no  uaa  wondarlnn,". . .    (S72,  Una  07(») 

Stop  by  aiKl  •••©I  c«n  g«t...  (S72,  l^n*  0403  ,  0404) 

T\m  gmat«r  nun^r  and  variety  of  dialect  mlt»cuaa  on  S72  nay 
reflect  Ita  AOra  ralavant  aatting  and  language.    Darnall  awlnga  mora 
comfortably  Into  hla  o%in  dlalact  with  It. 

Naverthalaaa,  ha  paaaad  up  Mny  opportunltlaa  to  ^htft  to  hla 
<fwn  dlalact  In  both  atorlaa*    Though  ha  ha»  tha  highant  rata  of  dlalact 
shift  In  hla  group,  ha  doea  not  conaUtantly  ahlft  on  arq^  alngla 
feature. 

Darnell  la*  then,  quite  effective  and  efficient  In  both  stories, 
as  «uch  so  as  any  average  fourth  grade  reader  we  have  In  this  study. 


Mississippi  Black  Fourth  Grade 

Darnell's  fourth  grade  pears  all  seem  less  efficient  than  he  is  on 
foost  wasuras.    One  la  allghtly  so,  one  considerably  so  and  the  last 
very  auch  so.    Thaaa  four  average  readers  show  a  great  range  on  taost 
varlabUa.    Coded  HPHtf  varlea  frosi  §.04  to  20.02  on  S51  and  frofs  6.27 
to  ia.38  on  S72.    Only  one  stU>Ject«  George «  had  a  higher  miacue  rate 
on  S72.    But  he  ahowad  «ore  dialect  and  higher  rate  of  cooiprehending 
on  the  latter  ao  that  realdual  aiscue  rate  is  substantially  lower  (4.47 
on  SSI,  3.22  on  S72). 
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Vtrtlnta,  with  ttw  towtt  IQ  iic«ir«  (90»  hft«  Hm>  htiHfr#i  r««)t(i« 
«eHI«v««i»nt  t*»t  riHAi  (4.4)  and  U  «tcMi«'f  t«  0»rfwU*i  p«tt»rf«*. 
itur  rwiUiMt  MMf*»  art  1.17  and 

A«  •  «r«Mif»,  fmremt  »(  dUl*ct  t*  37.  U  tm  Mt  «nd  m  IT3. 
Mliwu*  dltUct  t—iMf  oeeumd  In  ttw  fttiiowini  fr«»<)u*ney  CHrd«ri 
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Advvrb  -J^  d«l*t(»n 
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Ciai«|il#fi  of  dlalMt  fMturo  tnclud*: 

Vmrb  fonmi        eom/e^m  uramA/grt^  mm/^mtm 

iM^/Mfd  k0#p/k«pt 

UidoAl:  \mmt/ymtm        «uch/Mfy  Hoi,  Nmi/>I«%i 

SMMtlcally  Acc^ptabU  «1mm9  ranged  froi  MA  to  7^  on  S51  and 
5H».  to  70ft  on  S72.    Ona  aiibjact«  Charyl^  had  36%  on  S51  and  68.6%  on 
S72.   *Sh#  had  jr#UitIv«ly  faw  corrections  iio  har  coapraliandfnii  U 
and  74.5%,  rf apactlvaly. 

Corractfon  rangad  tram  Charyl*s  low  of  4X  on  SSI  to  Oarnairft  36% 
on  tl^  aana  atory.    Croup  wmtBgm  parcant  conractad  %«a  20.  U  for  SSI 
and  17.4S%  for  S72. 

-Coa|»rahaodlng  parcanta  ««ara  3lft  to  86%  (aaan  63.^)  for  SSI  and 
64%  to  att  (mn  77.63it)  for  S72.    Though  only  Charyl  had  aiibatant tally 
laaa  difficulty  idith  tha  culturally  ralavant  atorv«  S72,  all  had  at 
laaat  allghtly  louar  i^aldual  Htm  (Saa  Iflbla  S-«).    Tha  grogp*a  2.15 
mtm  mm  aubataatlaLly  louar  tlian  tha  3.76  mPMI  for  SSI. 
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Syntactic  acceptability  i^  70-82Si  for  each  fourth  grade  reader, 
except  two  subjects  on  S51,  who  had         and  58%,  respectively. 

Graphic  proximity  means  range  from  4.03  to  5.95  with  three  of  the 
four  having  soniewhat  lower  means  on  S51  than  S72.    The  range  on  S51  was 
small,  4.59  to  5.24.    Ranges  on  phonemic  means  were  wider,  3.91  to  6.19 
and  phonemic  means  for  the  group  were  slightly  lower  than  graphic  on 
both  stories. 

<. 

In  S72  the  Mississippi  fourth,  gradek*s  correct  17.4%  of  their  rais- 
'cues  and  are  unsuccessful  in  8.0%  of  their  attempts.     In  S51  they  cor- 
rect '20%  and  have  9%  unsuccessful  attempts^.    They  correct  or  attempt 
to  correct  more  than  half  of  mlscues  acceptable  only  with  prior  syntac- 
tically or  senaantically  on  S72.     In  this  Story,  higher  percents  of  mis- 
cues  that  are  unacceptable  syntactically  are  corrected'  (22.7%)  than  the 
fully  acoBptable  raiscues  which  are  corrected  (11%).    In  reading  S51, 
corrections  are  highest  syntactically  and  seraantically  acceptable  with 
prior,  but  fully  unacceptable  raiscues  are  not  corrected  at  higher  rates 
than  fully  acceptable  ones. 

This  group  shows  a  tendency  to  correct  raiscues  with  low  phonemic 
proximity  between  ER  and  OR.    In  S72,  one  third  of  raiscues  that  are 
corrected  have  no  similarity  (14.3%  of  all  raiscues  fall  in  this  cate- 
gory).   About  half  of  all  raiscues  with  low  proximity  (0-3)  are  corrected 
successfully  or  unsuccessfully.    This  pattern  is  not  as  clear  on  SSI4 
partly  .because  there  are  higher  pcgrtions  of  raiscues  with  moderate  (4-6) 
proximity.    Only  13%  of  corrections  have  no  phonemic  correspondence, 
while  35%  of  those  corrected  have  common  beginnings.    Such  raiscues  are 
21X  of  dll  raiscues.    Still,  of  the  37  raiscues  with  low  proxiraity  (0-3) 
10  are  corrected  and  8^ successful  attempts  to  correct  are  made. 

•  In  S51,  MB4  correct  disproportionate  numbers  of  function  words 
and  indeterrainates  and  less  than  proportionate  nurabers  of  nouns. 

Corrections  and  unsuccessful  corrections  are  disproportionately 
high  on  verbs  (50%)  in  reading  S72. 


Mississippi  Black  Second  Grade 

The  MB2  subjects  read  Kitten  Jones,,  S44,  and  Clever  Turtle,  S7I, 
an  African  folk  tale  with  a  plot  rauch  like  B'rer  Rabbit  in  the  Briar  * 
Patch.     Each  subject  found*  S71  less  difficult  than  544.    MB2  had  raore 
difficulty  with  S44  than  any  other  of  the  six  groups  that  read  it. 

Of  the  two  stories,  S71  produces  lower  total  MPHW  for  all  subjects, 
higher  coraprehending  scores  for  three  of  the  four,  and  lower  residual 
MPHW  for  all. 

The  araount  of  dialect  is  raoderate  and  relatively  equal  on  both 
stories;  about  12%  for  the  group  with  a  range  from  5.6  to  16.9%.  This 
is,  of  course,  rauch  lower  than  the  28%  of  both  the  fourth  graders  and 
sixth  graders  overall.    The  contrast  is  not  quite  so  sharp  in  dialect 
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*  Kitten  Jones 
**  Clever  Turtle 
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MPHW  across  grades.     Second  graders  produce  2.44  on  S44  and  1.69  on 
S7l;  fourth  graders  have  3.66  on  S51  and  3.36  on  S72.     Sixth  graders 
average  about  3  dialect  MPHW  on  the  two  stories. 

Relatively  more  second  grade  raise ues  are  produced,  but  relatively 
fewer  of  thera  involve  dialect.    Coded  non-dialect  MPHW  on  S44  averages 
over  17  MPHW;  for  S71  it  is  over  13  MPHW.     Including  dialect,  coded 
MPHW  soars  to  19.9  and  15.1. 

ii 

All  but  MB302  had  a  higher  coraprehending  score  on  S71  than  S44. 
Except  for  her,  each  had  over  60%  coraprehending  on  S71,  MB301  ha's  62% 
on  S7L,  but  only  37%  on  S44. 

Residual  MPHW  is  lower  on  S71  (3.58-9.2)  than  on  S44  (6.37-10.39) 
for  all  subjects  although  MB302  has  only  a  slight  difference  (9.2,  9.51). 
Mean  for  the  group  shows  a  substantial  difference,  5.8  residual  MPHW  on 
871  as  compared  to  8.7  on  S44.  ^ 

Correction  percents  are  quite  low  except  for  two  subjects  on  S44; 

MB305- corrects  24.5%  and  307  corrects  3(:gf,.     Range  on  S71  is  2:- 16.  7% 

(mean  =  9%)  and  on  S44,  7.8-30%  (mean  -  19%).    By  contrast  unsuccessful 

correction  is  relatively  high  on  S71,  6-26%  (mean  =  14%)  and  on  S44 
the  mean  is  15%. 

Coraprehending  scores  tend  to  reflect  raoderately  high  semantic 
acceptability,  particularly  on  S71,  but  low  successful  correction  rates. 
There  are  some  extreme  examples:    on  S71  MB301  has  60%- seraantically 
acceptable  but  only  2%  corrected  on  the  same  story.    MB307  shows  62% 
semantically  acceptable  and  16.7%  corrected,  but  only  5%  were  unaccept- 
able and  corrected.     Comprehending  ranges  from  37-59.2%  on  S44  (  .lean 
50R;)  and  40.4-66.7%  on  S71  (mean  57.9%);  comprehension  scores  range 
from  20-31  on  S71  and  20-37  on  S44.     Coraprehending  and  comprehension 
are  actually  negatively  correlated  (--51,  and  -.67,  respectively) 
though  not  significantly  so  because  of  the  N  of  4. 

Semantic  acceptability  is  sharply  contrasted  on  the  two  stories  for 
the  four  readers  in  MB2.    For  S44  and  S71,  the  percents  are  MB301, 
30.4/60;  MB305,  40.8/52.9;  MB307,  28/61.9;  MB302  reverses  this  trend 
with  47.1/38.5.    As  a  group  semantic  acceptability  shows  a  strong  com- 
pounding effect  of  raiscues  in  the  sarae  sentence.    On  S71  only  12.6%  are 
fully  acceptable  in  the  passage;  14.6%  are  acceptable  in  sentence  only; 
12.6%  in  the  sentence  except  for  other  raiscues,  and  11.6%  in  the  passage 
except  for  other  miscues.     In  S44,  13.5%  are  fully  semantically  accept- 
able, 10.5%  sentence  only,  4%  sentence  except  for  other  raiscues,  and 
rf.5'\  passage  except  for  other  raiscues. 

Syntactic  acceptability  shows  less  contrast  between  the  two 
stories  except  for  MB307  who' has  73.8%  and  46%  on  the  two  stories. 
The  compounding  effect  is  lessened  also.     In  S44,  41.6%  are  fully 
acceptable  in  the  passage  syntactically,  14.7%  are  acceptable  in  the 
passage  except  for  other  miscues.    Only  1.5%  are  acceptable  in  the 
^sentence  only.     Figures  are  similar  for  S71:    41.4%  fully  acceptable, 
19.2%  acceptable  except  for  other  miscue 
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Most  of  MB2  rolscues  are  real  word  substitutions.    Omissions  are 
only  2.5%  on  S71  and  5.8%  on  S44.    Non-word  substitutions  run  slightly 
above  7%  for  both  tasks.    Peripheral  field  involvement  is       i%  on  S71 
and  14%  on  S44. 

MB302  shows  an  unusual  pattern  on  S44  with  over  19  fion-viial  ot 
MPHW  and  9.5  residual  MPHW. 


0407 


0408 


0409 


Here  is  an  excerpt  from  MB302  (Pamela)  reading  Kitten  Jones  (S44): 
She  began  to  sniff  at  It.    She  snTffed  at  its 


sides  and  its) corners.  She  thumped  the 
camera  with  her  white  fur  paw. 


0410 


04LL 


04i: 


0413 


0414 


0415 


Sue  came  out  jus^in  ti 
playing  with  the  camera. 


rae  to  see  Kitten 


"Oh,  Kitten,"  she  c 


ried.  |  "I'm 


afraid  you 


have  don€\  something  to  this  picture. |  1*11  have 
to  turn  it  to  the  next  one.    Now|  stand  still 


\eiT 


3.  -v. 


,  rc- 

here  by  the | rose  vines,    i'll  take  a  picture  of 
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0416  you©' 


0417 


041H 


0419 


0420 


0421 


Mr.  Jones\  finished 


the  picture©  hirase  If.  He 


printed  [them  Aipsrairs  in  his  darkroom. 


All  the  family  stood  around  hi 


hinl^lwhen 


the 


prints  were  done. [  How  they  laughed  at  some 
of  the  picture©: 

3^  J 


\  .trails  u<<fC  do»»€.  Wou^  H>cy 


OS 01  One  pic tun 


e  8h<n4fl)a  large  blackjcrow  with 
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05  02  a  lon^plece  of  string  in  his  bill.  He  was 
05  03     standing  on  a  rock  in  the  rose  garden. 


0504 


IttjJTthe  bes^  picture  I  ever  sawl" 

^?e;r'**''*"^e.ty    Know  c<k^I      jIL  yeo 
\  exclaimed  Penny.    "How  clear  it  You 


?ry\teather 


0506  see  every\ feather  on  that  bird.    You  can 

0507  almost  [count  the  feathers." 


I  "It  it 


0508  [  ''It  is  a  good  picture/'  said  Mr.  Jone^l 


05  00     ♦'Who  took  It?" 


"It's  the  best  picture  I  ever  saw!"    (line  0504) 

She  shows  foany  unrelated  real  word  substitutions,  which  retain  syntac- 
tic functions:    line  0407  -  search/sniff;  0409  -  pay/paw;  0417  -  fishing/ 
finished;  0419  -  f lowers/femily;  0420  -  trials/prints;  0501  -  corn/crow; 
0502  -  ball/bill;  0503  -  starting/standing;  0505  -careful/clear;  0506  - 
father/ feather.    All  of  these  also  have  phonemic  end  graphic  features 
in  common.    Pamela  seems  to  have  a  strategy  of  looking  for  real  words 
that  fit  the  syntactic,  graphic,  and  phonemic  constraints  if  not  the 
semantic  ones.    Her  graphic  and  phonemic  means  are  close  on  S44,  5.19 
and  4.96  which  are  high  for  the  group  and  much  higher  than  on  her 
reading  of  S71. 


She  produces  some  real  word  substitutions  that  are  not  syntacti- 
cally equivalent,  too.    Examples  are:    407/408  this/its;  409  fuzz/ fur; 
4L2  who/ oh;  412  after/afraid;  414  sad/stand,  so/still;  415  very/vines; 
418  upside/upstairs;  501  Lamp/large,  etc.    These  seem  to  show  the 
dominance  of  her  word-boundness:    she  wants  real  words  even  if  they 
don^t  fit  the  syntactic  and  semantic  constraints. 
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Very  few  of  her  miscues  show  no  graphophonic  relationships:  420 
trials/prints  (though  on  418  she  had  already  tried  Ipinded  for  printed); 
420  munched/ laughed  (end  is  comon  graphically).    Examples  such  as  the/a 
(S03)  and  knowAow  (420  and  SOS)  have  phonemic  or  graphic  features  in 
common,  but  not  both. 

She  works  at  words  and  sentences.    On  line  0414  she  makes  seven 
full  or  partial  attempt;^  at  still;    so,  Isowt,  t-,  sow,  t-,.  smile, 
smell.    On  502  her  attempts  at  piece  are  pick,  pi-,  pinch.    Two  partial 
attempts  preceed  her  substitution  of  imagine  for  almost  in  507.    On  line 
508  for  It^ls  she  tries:    At  this,  at,  at,  and  then  finally  it  is.  In 
reading  line  420  she  seems  to  wander  in  a  maze:     1.  trials  was  done. 
Now  they  pre-,  2.    punches  there  does.    How  they  munch,  3.    munched  at 
some  of  the  picture. 

Her  word  focus  sometimes  produces  strange  sequences  that  have 
neither  sense  nor  grammar: 

e.%f%e^\^'9^?€rXy  Okx^sX  »t  \\\     /•u  Can 

05  05    exclaimed  Penny.    *'How  clear  it  isl    You  can 

Yet  she  is  using  all  the  cue  systems;  she  predicts,  corrects,  perseveres 
seeking:  wcjrds  and  meaning.    It  may  be  hard  to  believe  that  she  is  seek- 
in^i  meaning;  from  her  miscues,  but  here  is  her  free  retelling: 

Jack,  Jack,  Ann  and  the  little  kitten  they  wanted  to  win  a  contest 
•ind,  and,  and  they,  they  won  because  the  kitten  took  the  pictures 
a^d  the  man  axed  "who  took  the  pictures?"  and  they  answered  and, 
then  it  went  on  until  they  won  the  contest.    And  then,  and  then 
they  said  that  they,  they,  their  kitten  liked  the  ball  the  best, 
best  of  all. 

Though  ehe  only  reads  camera  correctly  once  in  the  story,  she  responds 
to  the  question  ^Kow  did  the  kitten  happen  to  take  the  picture?": 

The  camera  was  layin  out  and  he  was  playin  wif  it.    He  didn't 
know  what  he  was  doin  and  he  sti*  and  he  made  them  win 

She  describes  Kitten  Jones: 

He  was  a  kitten  and  he  wds  white  -  had  a  bow  around  his  neck 
and  he  was  fuzzy 

What  was  funny? 

"Bout  the  kitten. . .when  the  kitten  took  that  picture  and  I  know 
a  kitten  couldn*t  take  no  picture.'' 

So  one  could  argue  that  Pamela  has  the  reading  process  together, 
t!uit  slie^s  either  efficient  or  effective.     But  she  is  able  to  coalesce 
meaning  from  her  reading  even  with  compounding  miscues,  non-productive 
strategies,  and  word  preoccupations.    She  is  actively  seeking  meaning 
and  that's  a  powerful  strength. 
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MB2  has  som  quite  low  mans  on  graphic  and  phonemic  proximity 
between  CR  and  OR.    Rionemlc  proxiisity  fulls  below  4.0  in  three  cases. 
Pamela  has  tiie  low  of  3.12  on  S71  and  almost  4QK  of  her  miscues  witii  no 
sound  or  only  a  single  aound  in  common.    Twenty- five  percent  have 
beginning  only  in  coomon*    She  appears  to  be  using  much  more  graphic 
than  phonological  features. 


Hississippi  Black  Sixth  Grade 

In  our  discussion  of  the  MB6  group  we  can  draw  on  the  related  doc- 
toral  study  of  Patricia  Rigg*  who  compared  our  MB6  subjects  to  urban 
Black  subjects  also  reading  the  standard  story,  SS3,  My  Brother  Is  A 
Genius*    This  is  Articular  ly  useful  because  Rigg  did  a  depth  analysis 
of  some  of  the  dialect  features  of  the  two  groups  of  Black  readers  In 
reading  and  in  retelling. 

In  her  dissertation,  Rigg  analyzes  and  compares  the  oral  reading 
miscues  generated  by  the  MB6  readers  from  rural  Port  Gibson,  Hississippi 
and  sixth  grade  Black  English  (BE)  dialect  speakers  from  urban  Detroit, 
Michigan.  ♦ 

The  urban  group  Is  compared  to  the  rtural  group  in  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  dialect  involvement  in  their  oral  reading  miscues,  as 
well  as  the  occurrence  of  specific  dialect  features  in  their  retellings 
and  in  the  first  50  lines  of  their  oral  reading. 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  miscues  produced  by  each  group  are 
determined  to  involve  BE  dialect.    Of  these  dialect  miscues,  the  great 
majority  (80%  rural  group,  73%  urban  group)  involved  inflectional  suf* 
fixes.    These  miscues  were  rarely  corrected;  90%  of  the  dialect  miscues 
produced  by  the  rural  groups  and  88%  by  urban  groups  are  not  corrections 
nor  attempts  at  correction.    Both  groups  produced  similar  amounts  and 
types  of  miscues.    '^l^e  differences  between  the  groups  are  insignifi* 
cant  with  respect  to  percentage  of  dialect  miscues,  number  of  dialect 
miscues  corrected  and  not  corrected  and  number  of  dialect  miscues 
involving  the  substitution  of  inflections''  (Rigg,  1974,  p.  55). 

However,  two  differences  between  the  groups  are  noted.    None  of 
the  MB6  subjects  produce  super-correct  dialect  forms,  such  as  $backeded, 
while  two  urban  subjects  do  produce  such  forms.    As  super- correct  forms 
are  not  acceptable  in  the  dialects  spoken  by  either  group,  the  occurrence 
^f  these  forms  in  the  urban  subjects'  reading  may  be  attributed  to 
instruction;  that  is,  an  over«*emphasls  on  the  pronunciation  and  phonic 
analysis  of  inflectional  endings.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  suoer- 
correct  forms  never  appear  in  the  subjects'  speech  (during  retelling). 

Another  difference  between  the  groups  is  the  number  of  miscues 
determined  to  be  "dialect  doubtful".    These  miscues  are  suspected  but 
not  clearly  determined  to  involve  dialect.    The  urban  group  produced 
twice  as  many  such  miscues  as  the  rural  group. 
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HISSISSIPPI  BIACK  m  GRADE  CROUP  STATISTICS 


CROUP 

HEANS 

Subjict  NuAer 

322 

326 

328 

329 

Story  Nimber 

53* 

73** 

53 

73 

53 

73 

53 

73 

53 

73 

Total  Hlscues 

200 

280 

\V 

232 

199 

?38 

1J9 

Coded  Miacues 

81 

70 

67 

62 

65 

79 

70 

HPHW 

8.59 

12.20 

7.9 

^0.80 

10,78 

7,87 

12,48 

8,8 

Dialect  Hlacues 

29 

21 

15 

12 

16 

m 

3.08 

3.66 

1,77 

2.09 

2.65 

w 

3.57 

2,37 

3.35 

Percent 

35.8 

30 

22.4 

19.4 

24.6 

36.7 

28.6 

26.8 

28.8 

NoA-Olalect  Hlscues 

52 

49 

52 

SO 

49 

50 

50  . 

50 

50 

49,75 

m 

5.51 

8.54 

6.13 

8.71 

8.13 

6.92 

5.96 

8.91 

6.42 

8,25 

Reildual  m 

2.01 

4.36 

2.12 

4.18 

2.32 

2.77 

2,38 

4.99 

2,2 

4.1 

X  corrected 

15.4 

16.3 

26.9 

14 

24.5 

8  ■ 

28 

14 

23.8 

13.1 

H  seio.  acceptable'^ 

53.8 

34.7 

44i  2 

40 

61.2 

54 

46 

32 

51.3 

40.2 

%  sen.  luiacc.  but  cgrr. 

.14.3 

21.2 

12 

10.2 

6 

14 

12 

13.8 

11. 1 

Comprehending  percmt 

149 

65.4 

52 

71.4 

60' 

60 

44 

fo.l 

51.3 

It  syn.  acceptable 

Hi 

i7.} 

68 

i8 

jj'  ■ 

<)8 

68.3 

Proxlinity  means 

graphic 

{.M 

US 

\M 

4.43 

5.82 

5.3^ 

5.26 

5.10 

phonemic 

IM 

Us 

S,35 

4.55 

4.21 

5.jl 

S.39 

5.10 

S.05 

syntactic 

IS 

M? 

UO 

US 

i.S) 

Hi 

5.3S 

'OS 

l32 

8.33 

semantic 

IM 

Ll\ 

'.J7 

7.Sj 

Ui 
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Although  no  nJor  diff«r«nce8  •idst  b«twMn  the  two  groups,  liidl«* 
vidual  differences  do  exist.    The  reader  with  the  lonsst  percentage  of 
dialect  aiscues  is  an  urban  dialect  speaksr  while  the  highest  percent 
of  dialect  slscues  is  generated  by  an  MB6  subject. 

The  retellings  of  both  groups  were  analysed  to  detendne  the 
appearance  of  particular  BE  dialect  features  In  their  speech.    In  com- 
paring the  two  groups  in  this  regard,  differences  do  sMrge,  although 
generally,  the  use  of  BC  features  Is  slodlar.    The  only  decided  differ- 
ence between  the  groups  Is  In  noun  aarklng.    Nineteen  percent  of  the 
plural  nouns  produced  by  the  rural  groupa  have  a  null  Mrker  (P  a  Black 
dialect  feature)  such  as  side  for  sides,  while  only  2X  of  plural  nouns 
are  aarked  0  by  the  urban  group.    An  even  greater  difference  is  found 
for  possessive  nouns  such  aa  Mr.  Baraby  eyes  for  Mr.  Barnaby's  eyes> 
Slxty-*one  percent  of  the  possessive  nouns  are  narked  p  by  tne  rural 
group,  while  none  of  the  possessive  nouns  mrm  aarked  0  by  the  urban 
group*    While  a  difference  in  aost  verb  aarklngs  such  as  pace  for  paced; 
coae  for  caoe;  took  for  taken  also  exists  (the  rural  group  Is  10%  higher 
than  the  urban  group)  this  is  not  as  pronounced  as  that  of  noun  aarklng. 
The  two  groups  are  slnilar  In  their  use  of  the  other  dialect  features 
analysed,  such  as  present  and  past  perfect,  third  person  singular 
aarking,  use  of  copula  be,  double  subject,  negative  concord,  eabedded 
questions  and  dumey  (itT^subjects. 

The  mean  percentage  of  BC  features  in  the  oral  retellings  for  the 
rural  group  is  20.7%,  and  16. for  ^le  urban  group.  The  oral  reading 
of  the  first  SO  Lines  of  the  text  by  both  groups  is  analysed  and  cook 
pared,  for  their  use  of  the  following  BC  dialect  features:  The  grafl»- 
natical  marking  of  1)  regular  plural;  2)  possessive;  3)  -ed;  4)  third 
person  singular;  S)  be;  and  6)  all  final  consonant  clusters  ending  in 
phonemes  /z,  s,  d,  77 

Several  differences  emerge  between  the  two  groups*  production  of 
the  above  features.    The  MB6  group  generally  shows  a  greater  tendency 
to  reduce  final  consonant  clusters  than  the  urban  group.    Unlike  the 
urban  group,  the  rural  subjects  didn't  show  any  significant  preference 
for  reducing  non* grammatical  clusters  such  as  mln*  for  mind  as  opposed 
to  yell  for  yelled.    The  rural  group  was  more  likely  to  treat  -4d 
endings  as  0,  thus  producing  more  substitutions  such  as  shout  ^or 
shouted.    Ihe  rural  group  as  well  as  the  urban  group  reduce  more  voiced 
fricatives,  such  as  camera  for  cameras,  than  unvoiced,  such  as  light 
for  Lights,  and  show  some  tendency  to  reduce  /d/  and  /t/  clusters,  such 
as  walK  for  walked  and  cry- for  cried,  followed  by  consonants  more  than 
those  followed  by vowels. 

There  is  also  a  greater  incidence  of  BC  features  for  grammatical 
markings  among  the  rural  subjects  than  the  urban  subjects  in  the  reading 
of  the  first  SO  lines  of  the  story. 

The  ihcldence  of  BC  dialect  features  in  the  reading  was  compared 
to  the  incidence  of  these  features  in  the  retelling. 


The  results  indicate  that  tl^re  in  mure  of  a  tendency  to  produce 
0  foHM  in  the  reading  than  in  the  retellings  for  both  the  urban  and 
rural  groups.    "  lere  are  nom  eweptions  to  this  tendency.    The  Inci- 
dences for  poM^ession  and  third  person  singular  by  the  rural  group  are 
greater  In  *<»telling  than  in  the  reading,  but  there  Is  not  enough  data 
to  laake  t^^^e  findings  valid.    There  is  a  tendency  fcr  nore  0  plural 
marfcern       c>ccur  in  reading  than  in  retelling.    There  is  also  th#  case 
for  0  uHHt  ard  past  participle  markers.    The  MB6  group  sha  ^  ti  same 
tet  <»f>-y  vlth  mrkinj;  of  contracted  be:    17%  are  0  fonsb  :n  .heir 
rr  »!ing,  while  only       are  0  forms  in  their  retellings.    Rlgg  points 
<>ut  that  these  findings  are  contrary  to  the  findings  of  William  Labov 
in  t\is  study  Social  Stratification  of  English  In  NYC  (1966),  in  which 
a  greater  Incidence  of^  oialect  features  was  f^ound  in  oral  reading.  She 
suggests  that  this  discrepancy  between  her  research  findings  and  those 
of  Labciv  may  be  due  to  the  age  difference  between  the  subjects  (labov  ' 
used  adult  subjects),  the  nature  and  length  of  the  reading  material 
u.sed  or  the  subjects  conceptions  about  the  nature  of  the  task  (labov 
asked  subjects  to  read  **as  naturally  as  possible",  Rlgg*s  subjects  were 
told  that  they  would  be  retelling  the  story).    Future  research  will  be 
needed  to  resolve  this  Issue. 

The  retellings  of  one  white  sixth  grader  In  the  same  school  as  the 
MB6  group  (MW32S)  was  compared  to  the  MB6  group  and  to  a  particular 
subject  in  the  group  (MB32B)  of  comparable  age,  sf>clal  class  and 
n.'teilin>;  score*  for  incidence  of  BE  dialect  features.    There  were 
some  similarities  and  some  differences.    The  greatest  difference  was 
the  absence  of  0  markers  for  plural  nouns  and  possessive  nouns  in  the 
retelling  of  while  19??  0  plural  markers  and  6X  0  possessive 

markers  are  present  In  the  retellings  of  the  MB6  group.    This  difference 
is  even  more  pronounced  In  past  tense  markers,  for  which  no  0  markers 
are  found  in  ^4W325*«  retelling,  while  3*^  0  past  tense  niarkere  are 
present  in  MB6  retelling',?.    HW32S  uses  16  forms  of  be,  none  of  which 
were  0  or  nonlnf lected ,  and  125^  of  which  did  not  follow  staridard  English 
suViect-verb  agreement.    The  MB6  comparable  percentage  is  6Z  or  half  of 
:i'J5's  percentage*    The  white  rural  subject  produced  a  greater  number 
iA  double  subjects  and  negative  concord  than  MB6.    There  were  no  dummy 
(it)  subjects  present  in  the  retelling  of  the  white  subject,  but  one 
emSedded  question  with  subject  auxiliary  Inversion  was  noted. 

Thus,  MW32S  does  produce  some  features  common  to  BE  in  the  retel- 
ling, while  others  are  not  present.     It  Is  Interesting  that  for  some 
dialect  features,  such  as  negative  concord  and  double  subject,  the 
white  subject  has  a  higher  percent  of  occurrence  than  do  the  MB6 
readers.    Rlgg  points  out  that  the  white  rural  subject's  dialect 
resembles,  in  some  respect,  that  of  the  Black  Detroit  urban  st;'^>jects 
more  closely  than  that  of  the  MB6  subjects  in  regard  to  noun  markers 
ind  2>e  forms.     However,  for  double  subject  and  double  negative,  MW325*s 
production  exceeds  that  of  the  Black  Detroiters  as  well. 

In  c^>mf>arlng  MW325  to  MB328,  the  percenta^ie  of  T~tini ts.  (minimi I 
terminal  units)  regarded  as  standard  English  is  similar  for  both  sub- 
jects:    Mgr.  for  MW325,  8(R^  for  subject  MB328.    One  hundred  percent  of 
the  non-standard  English  T-unlts  are  characteristic  of  BE.  Again, 


icublm  fwgativt  and  mpMvm  concord  an  gnMter  in  tha  ratalllnga  of 
NWaiS  than  in  KB328.    HB338  produooa  0  narkara  for  pliirala  or  poaaoanivaa 
whila  tlia  Mhita  aubjact  dooa  not« 

Kigf  coocludaa  froa  tha  abova  analyaoa  that  aoaa  dlnlact  chimcUr- 
iatica  of  BC         in  fact,  not  bo  owlnalvaly  ctaamctoriatic  of  that 
dlaLact^  but  mqt  ba  part  of  a  roflonal  aocUl  clnaa  dlaloct  of  i#hich 
thia  and  otbar  Whita  diildron  «ra  apoakora.    Honavor,  tha  dlffaroncoa 
botimm  tha  Hhita  aubjoct  and  tha  Blade  aubjact  (idio  ahara  tha  aaw 
social  claaa,  achool  anvironaaot,  ate*)  way  ba  intarpratad  aa  diatinc- 
tiona  apacifically  batnaan  Black  and  tlhita. 

Thus,  Riu  finds  dlalact  diffarancaa  do  occur  bat^aMrn  races  in 
rural  Hiaalaslppi  and  batwaan  Northam  urban  and  Sootham  rural  Black 


Tha  MB6  group  has  28.     dialact  on  S7S,  Roughing  It.  coaparad  to 
26.8  on  S53,  the  standard  atoxy  (aaa  Tabla  5-u;7  MPHir %rlth  and  wi^out 
dlalact  is  consldarably  higher  on  S73;  noo-dialect  la  6.42  on  SS3  and 
8.25  on  S73.    Sefsantic  acceptability,  correction  percent,  •coapa^bending 
percent  are  all  higher  on  853.    Syntactic  acceptability  ia  near  6flK  on 
both  storiea.    Reaidual  MPW  ia  2.2  on  853  and  4.1  on  873.    Only  MB328 
shows  a  different  pattern.    Ha  haa  37%  dialect  on  873,  coaparad  to  24. 6X 
i>n  853;  non^dlalect  MPW  is  near  7  on  873  and  bemr  than  8  on  853, 
but  with  ftuch  higher  correction  on  853  (  24.5^  coapared  to  tX).    Ha  haa  ^ 
higher  aeaantlc  acceptability,  61.2  coapared  to  S4X  and  the  reaultant 
coaprehendlng  percent  la  71.4  coaf>ared  to  60.    Reaidual  MPHV  ia  2.32 
coapared  to  2.77.    Graphic  and  phoneaic  aeana  are  sladlar  for  both 
stories.    Seaantic  and  syntactic  change  on  acceptable  sdscues  are  leas 
on  873  than  853. 

MB6  corrects  aore  successfully  on  853  than  873.    For  three  of  the 
four  subjects,  unsuccessful  and  successful  corrections  are  about  equal 
on  873.    The  group  aaan  is  13X  corrected  and  10ft  unsuccessful  atteapts. 
Only  HB329  has  no  unsuccessful  atteaipts,  but  aha  baa  only  14X  correc-* 
tlon.    MB322  has  siailar  correction  patterns  on  botii  stories:    about  32X 
attetaR^ed  correction  divided  about  evenly  betwaen  aucceaaful  and  unauc- 
cess  fill  atteapts.    The  other  three  have  aore  atteapts  and  aore  aucceaa 
on  853.    The  aain  difference  in  what  gets  corrected  in  each  story  Is  ^t 
In  873,  3(ft  of  thm  aiscues  syntactically  acceptable  with  prior  text 
and  26%  of.thoae  aeaantically  acceptable  wi^  prior  are  corrected.  In 
853  over  47%  of  both  typea  of  odscues  are  corrected. 

The  group  oaits  aore  words  on  853  (11.4%  coapared  to  6.8%)  and  has 
more  non-word  substitutions  on  873  (l6.iX  and  12«3%).    NB328  has  higher 
than  average  ratea  of  both  Inaertions  and  oalaaiona  on  bo^  atorles: 
15%  of  each  on  853;  iVt  o^each  In  8^73.  ') 


readers. 


Here^are  some  exaaples  of  her  aiscues  from  873: 


|lt(^|s)even  light  out.  (line  0202) 
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. .,iyc— Of  lMiwd<^^ov«r  tlw  Mat»r. (lim  0410) 
...Malting  for  uA&s^m  got  thcr^  (lints  0623,  0S24) 


...IflQth*  t«nt  (llfM  0528)  Mt  taUw<l<^a  whlU. . .  (lin*  0601) 
...half@«nd  half  out...(UM  0602) 


still  drfppml  off@)trMs.  (line  0604)  ...out@abag.  (Uns 
«.  0806) 

XMka)  I  was  going  to  do  soMthlng.  (Unas  0809,  9810) 


I  Md«  a  pulling  gesture. . .(lines  0817.  0818) 


.straighten  out (^lte)s<Mi thing  vaa  pulling. . .(lines  0823,  0824) 


..cam  out  ^f)  his  hag  and       extend^  finger. .  .(line  0825) 


...across  m\  gcros^      neck,  (line  1013 »  1014) 

.and  Qja^  pulled  the  weenies  ..(line  1016,  1017) 

..^or  just  wail  and  see/'  (line  1217) 

Insertions: 

...sat  him  up  ir^!^^  (line  0204)    ...a  lot  of  do*s  an^on't^  (line 

0512) 
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...oi^o  one  of  ay  plags.(llne  0514)     ...so  that  they/^resl^ .  •(  line 

0817) 

♦Kit  ^  .  ^ 

I  never  knewy^they  could  do  that,  (line  1020) 

yso 

Bud^  wouldn't/^en  look.  ..(line  1108) 

A 

"  hew 
Show  the  snaksyyto  Calsb,. . .  (  Unas  1207,  1208) 

b  rotter V 

saawd  to^qulat  Andraw..  .(Una  0219)     ...in  ny  brain.    (Una  0306) 


...nn  ■cij>n  as^ctasMi  Ijit  out.  ..(lln«  0310) 

I  r«n    a  lot  80  thrtlmt  would  go...  (11m  0701,  0702) 

.Andrew  wti^aslMp.  (line  1014) 

I  a  bo^Wy*  liter 

♦•theny^don't  think  of  it  as/ybabj/slttlnR."    (S53,  line  0102) 


MB328  alHo  has  the  most  peripheral  field  miscues  on  S73,  26.6%; 
her  18%  on  SS'A  is  also  high  for  the  group.    That  fits  with  her  tendency 
to  insert.    She  also  has  the  lowest  percent  of  non- words  in  the  group 
on  the  two  stories. 


Thit  HAwflllAH  Pidgin  Croup 


Our  Hawaiian  Pltl^tn  HubJuotH  ttr«  coMmupulltnn  In  the  HnwAlinfT^ 
mprttj;  t]uy  flrn  uT  Awian,  Poly  ipolon,  European,  lllack  and  mlxud  ancf»s- 
Iry.    Tliey  llv«  In  n  fudoral  huuwlnK  project  not  far  from  downtown 
Hunolulu.    Their  h<^  languago  1h  Hawaiian  Pld^'ln,  which  Ih  technically 
ru  I  a  pidgin,  but  a  creol©  in  linguistic  terms.    A  pidgin  Is  a  trade 
lannuano  which  i^mer^oH  from  the  need  for  people  apeaklng  different 
l«inguan».».s  to  oommunlcati?,    Hasi  (|066)  say.M  that  pidglnw  sharply 
rt'duce  "pruruuu'lat  1  on ,  grammar,  and  ...  vocabulary  ...   In  the  direction 
nl  ...   fnaturos  ...  rummon  to  the  langiingCM  of  those  uaing  the  pidgin*' 
(pp.  '2^-27). 

Wh»?n  a  pidgin  bpcomew  the  first,  home  language    of  Its  users  It 
!)#HM»muH  a  Creole,     Again  Hall  (1066)  says  "the  main  change  in  in  the 
dir»:otl()n  of  re-exi)anslon  of  both  structure  and  vocabulary"  ([»p.  12*J- 
\:\0). 

Th(»  cr*?(>U:?  of  Hawaii,  which  we'll  call  by  Its  popular,  though 
linguistically  I nat-curaoy ,  Pidgin,  has  expanded  with  much  of  the  vtical>- 
ulary  of  HawaflatJ  standard  English  (HSE)  while  retaining  many  non- 
ling  lish  terms  and  i  tjatur*  o. 

Pidgin  Is  Ins-;  M'ke  frw  nland  dialects  than  mainland  dialects  arc 
like  each  othrr.    Tlv    i'idgin  i>f  Kawail,  though  changing,  is  remarkably 
resilient.     In  spitf  ot  [>ul»!ir  opfnion  and  teacher  effort.  It  remains 
th^«  language   >f  the  i  ;land  liome.     Island  children  seem  to  learn  to 
iiful»»rstafjd  HSF.  and  t  ^/it  :aLlv,  to  use  It  as  an  alternative  to  Pidgin 
where  HSK  is  m^^rp  ut^t.M  if. 

Both  the  i)aMic  and  the  private  schools  in  the  past  in  Hawaii 
iiave  tended  to  regard  Pidgin  a--  a  kind  of  non- language  and  to  show  littlp 
n»s[)ect  for  its  use  an/1  mb  users.     Hawaii,  for  many  years,  had."star>- 
dard  Cnglish''  h^'h  schools  and  screened  out  those  without  productive 
control  of  HSl  (or  what  they  regarded  as  mainland  English). 

Even  studies  of  Pidgin  in  the  30' s  and  40' s  treated  it  as  crude 
non- language.     Reinecke  (1936),  a  prolific  writer  on  Pidgin, character- 
ized it  as  the  "crudest"  form  of  English  spoken  in  Hawaii  (Reinecke, 
1936). 

He  described  it  as  having  "extreme  si  nnlicity  of  syntax" /  wliole- 
sale  confusion  of  ...   t  nse,  number,  persor",  "wholesale  omission  of 
particles  and  other  w<    Is*'  (Reinecke  and  Tc^kimase,  1934). 

One  author  found  38^   of  the  freshmen  at  the  University  of  Hawaii 
had  speech  "tocj  poor  to  be  allowed  to  graduate"  (Brigance,  1^3^).  In 
1040,  all  teachers  hiSd  to  take  a  course  correcting  dialect  error? 
(Beck,   I'^i  ).  >  ■ 

Wilson  found  Pidgin  the  chief  hindrance  to  clear  English  and 
bLamed  teachers  who  "themselves  were  so  deficient"  for  not  placing 
emphasis  on  clear,  intelligent  thought    (Wilson,  1^37). 
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A  Mw  d«y  wart  h«r«ld«d  In  th«  mld-*Hlxtl««  by  Nun«i  (1965)  In  her 
drticUt  *Tldgtn  li  a  Good'\    Sh«  calUd  for  bidlaloctalltro  and  a 
KClantiflc  llnKulatlc  approach  to  Pidgin  In  Hawaii* a  achoola. 

Thi»  turn  to  bidlalactallam  and  oraUaural  approachoa  lad  to  corv- 
trantivo  analyaaa  of  Pidgin  and  HSC  (Crowlay,  I97l), 

Carly  Mtudi^H  oT  ChlneHa,  Ja|>an«He^  and  Plllpino  chlldran  by 
Hadorah  Smith  and  later  follow-up  showed  that  between  1938  and  1958, 
blllngualiam  had  dlauppeared  and  was  replaced  entirely  by  Pidgin,  now 
the  cuatomary  home  language  (Smith,  M.C.,  1957;  and  Smith  &  Kaadon, 
1961). 

Carr  (1972), In  a  more  recent  book,DaKlne  Talk,  traces  3  stages  of 
development  to  raiKlern  **neo-pldgln'*  of  current  use,  as  "typical  of  the 
Inlands  as  flower  lels  and  pineapples**.    It  contains  Hawaiianlsms  (as 
doeg  HSE)  Huch  an  puka  (hole),  kapu  (tabu),  and  pau  (done),  but  also 
current  mainland  teenage  slang. 

Some  characterifltics: 

1.  Palling  intonation  in  ye8-no  quastlons 

2.  Syllable  timed  rhythm 

3.  Explosive  stop  Consonants 

4.  Auxiliarieii  in  place  of  Infloctlonal  suffixes:    stay  (I 
stay  walk);progre8sive  been  or  wen  (  I  been  walk);  past 
perfect  (I  wen  walk)}  past  go,  gon,  (I  go  walk)  future 

5.  Deletion  of  plurals  (sometimes) 

6.  Reduction  of  final  consonant  clusters:     las*,  firs*,  en\ 
nes' 

7.  in  -  >  in,  as  in  goin* 

8.  shift  of  d  before  r 
droam  -  /j/n^am 

t  /c/  before  r  tray  -  /c/ray 
str->/scr/  street  =  /sc/reet 

According  to  Carr*s  analysis,  modern  Pidgin  Is  more  likely  to  use 
Inflectional  endings  (sometime  with  auxiliary  «  he  stay  walking);  one 
and  the  are  used  interchangeably  for  the. 

There  are  some  vocabulary  Items  in  Pidgin  that  are  unique  and  some 
that  Invol*  e  shifts:    gave  becomes  ^get,  i^nt  becomes  like  >  for  example. 


An  Hawaliar  Pidgin  Fourth  Grader 

Dlna  (HPS 12)  is  a  girl  with  cosmopolitan  ancestors,  some  of  whom 
were  native  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    She  lives  in  Honolulu  in  an  inner 
city  housing  project.    Her  parents  were  bom  on  the  neighbor  island. 
Maul.     She  has  "wo  younger  sisters  and  an  older  brother  she  com{)ares 
to  Freddie  Miller  in  one  story  she  read: 

"Sometimes  my  brother  bad.    Momrny  lick  him.     He  blame  rae.** 

5'<. 


R.07 


Dirui*N  hump  Langu«K#  1m  PldKln.    Hvr  r0tQlLlnH  iihowii  nhiftlni* 
butw««n  tfawallnn  Standard  and  Pidgin  I'urmii. 

Dlna'H  teMt  hchvp  at  tho  and  of  third  gradu  aht>v«d  25th  ptrcwntllti 
In  r#adlnK  (WRAT)  and  7H  In  IQ  (6th  purcontiU  on  PPVT). 

Her»  in  hvr  r«»tolling  of  Preddl*?  Miller,  Sclentlnt; 

ReNearchnr:     I^ll  rms  what  you  romembar  about  the  atory,  Dlna. 

Sufo<-'ct:         Urn.  he  was  trying  tu  do  axporlrnanta  with  aome  kind  of,  urn, 
mdlclne,  but,  and  den  ho  made,  he  did  it  on  hla  alater*a 
dolly  and  den  he  try  to  fix  hla  father's  clock  and  den  he 
made  a  mistake  and  came  to  tree  o'clock,  and  den... 

K:  He  made  a  miatake  and  wlmt? 

S:                  Ml*  madi*  a  mistake  and  da  cl(»ck,  um,  he  nald  he  turn  %*m 
to  seven  tlrty  but  when  da  tinj?  wen'  ring  was,  um,  tree 
o'clock.    And  then,  and  den  he,  un,  don,  hla,  his  mother 
said  ho,  he's  jus'  llk«  his  Uncle  Oscar,  his  Uncle  Charlie, 
his  Uncle  Augus(t),  his  Uncle,  um,  hiv  Uncle*. .his  Uncle 
Oscar,  his  Uncle... uh,  his  Uncle  I  forget. 

R:  Maybe  you'll  think  of  his  name  later.    That's  OK.  Tell 

me  other  things  you  remember.     He  was  just  like  all  his 

UilC  ICB. 

S:  Yeah.    And  den  his  mother,  after  when,  he  gut  his  sister 

out  of  da  closet,  his  brother  out  of  the  closet,  Elizabet, 
and  den  his  mother  and  father  felt  [jroud  of  him.    Den  dat 
was  da  en' . 

R:  Um  hmm,  Um  hmro  OK.     He  got  his  sister  out  of  the 

closet.    Can  you  tell  me  more  about  that? 

And  he ...He  saw  some  tape,  he  saw  some  wire,  he  saw  a 
ruler,  and  he  saw  some  batteries.    And  he,  and  den  he  saw, 
um,  da's  all.    And  den  he  tape,  he  put  da  batteries 
touched  togedda  and  he  wind  'em  around  and  he  run  to  da, 
da  wire  and  he  touched  from  the,  across  end  to  end.  And 
den  afta  he  had  a  Ughtbulb  and  he  gavp  da  ruler  to  his 
sister  and  he  told  his  sister  to  catch,  no,  to  hold  da 
niler.     And  den  she  say,  "It's  better  now.     It's  not  so 
scary." 


R:  Um  hftni.     How'd  he  got  it  t<>  her? 

S:  Trough  da  tralnsorae. , .he  gave  it  to  her  in  her  hand. 

R:  Do  you  know  what  that  is... the  trainsome?    What  do  you 

think  it  might  be? 

S;  Um,  soraetlng  on  the  top,  and  get  the,ara,  get  on  the  door 


and  you  pull  'em  up, 
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S: 

R: 

S: 
R: 

S: 
R: 
S: 

Rj 
S: 
R: 

S: 
R: 


R: 
S: 


S: 


Somthlnff  in  tha  top7   SoMthing  in  th«  top  whtr«,  Dina? 

On  th«  top  of  th«  roof  and|  and  d«i  you  knaw,  and,  and 
than  aha  got,  and  than  ha  oponad  da,  H9t  da  window  light 
and  ha  opanad  *am  and  dan  ha  gava  *am. 

Do  you  think  you'va  evar  aaan  iomthlng  Ilka  that?  Whara 
tJld  you  think  you  hava  aaan  onaT 

In  ona  pltcha. 

In  a  pictura.  OK.  All  right.  Then,  uh,  how  did  iiiha  faal 
than? 

Not  8o  scarad,  causa  aha  had  soma  light. 
OK,  and  then  what  happanad? 

Than  the  brothar  wen'  call  his  mother,  den  then,  the.., 
brother. . .Freddie  told  da  story  and  da. . .Clizabat  told  da 
fltory  and  Mrs.  Millar  told  the  story. 

Oh,  they  all  told  the  story?  Who'd  they  tell  the  story  to? 
Mr.  Miller. 

OK,  and,  uh,  then«  urn,  do  you  remember  what  happened  then, 
after  they  told  th(^  story? 

No. 

You  don't?    OK.    Do  you  remember  how  everyone  felt  about 
It? 

Urn,  his  mother  felt,  um,  his  slater  and  his... and  father 
and,  uh,  Freddie  tought  his  mother'd  say  he,  he  was  always 
like  his  uncles >  and  he,  den  dey  Raid,  Freddie  said,  "I'm 
I'm  just  like  iqy  Uncle  Oscar,  hahV     and  he  made  one  face 
and  den  his  mother  ss»^,  laugh  and  she  say  was  proud  of 
him. 

Um  hrara.    How  did  she  let  him  know  she  was  proud  of  him? 

By  the,  um,  by  saying  he  wasn't  like  all  of  his  uncles 
and  by  smiling* 

What  other  things  had  Freddie  done?    Can  you  tell  me  more 
about  Freddie? 

He,  he  helped  his  sister  get  out  of  the,  when  she  was 
stuck,  he  helped  his  sister  get  out.    And  he  fixed  his 
father's  clock  and  he  made  some  light  for  his  sister  for 
her  not  to  be  scary. 
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R:  0K«    Can  you  think  of  uom  oth«r  things  h«  did?    You  told 

m  About  th«  clock,  and  you  Mid  something  about  his 
Mint'  ^s  dolly.  •  .Can  you  rmsmh^r  sosmi  othtr  things  hs 
did' 

S:  Ds  light.    Hs  did  dat. 

R:  Hs  did  ths  light.    Um  hmm. 

S:  Hs  got  his  sistar  out  of  ths  stuck  plscs. 

R:  Ths  stuck  placs. 

S:  And  hs  gavs  hsr  soms  light,  and  da's  all  I  rsmsmbsr. 

R«  OK.    Um*  •  •  t . . 

S:  You  borrow  dls  book  from  dls  library? 

R:  No.    Brought  It  with  us.    Um  hrm.    Um.  OK,  how  would  you 

dsscrlba  FrsddliT    What  kind  of  boy  would  you  say  he  was? 

S:  He  was  noio/:  kind  of  boy,  he,  dat,  he  wanted  to  be,  um,  a 

worker  and  he  wa  \ted  to  do  experiments  like  older  men. 

R:  Right.    OK.    Do  you  know  what  a  name  might  be  tor  that 

kind  of  older  m^n?    (pause)    Well  tell  me... 

S:  (lnterru>t8>    Grown  ap. 

H:  Grown      .    OK.    Um,  what  kinvia  of  thlnps  did  hf^  worV  with, 

in  his  experlmentb? 

S:  SfiHB  kind  ol  Ti^lclne.., 

R:  Ok. 

S:  ...was  green.    And  he  made  his  sister  dolly's  face  grc^n. 

R:  OK.    Uh,  how^d  the  family  fcil  about  his,  um,  cy;>^riraents? 

S:  rirjt  dey  felt  mad,  and  den  after  dat  dey  felt  happy, 

cause,  cause  \e  started  da... 

R:  Why'd  they  foel  mad? 

S:  Because  he  did  all  kind  of  tings  and  he«  um,  he  did  some* 

thing  to  his  sister's  liol  y,  and  den  he,  um,  he  did  somD- 
ting  wrong  and  he,  he. ••yeah,  he  made  one  bell. 

R*  Um  hmn. 

S:  He  made  one  bell  and,  but  he  didn't  finish  'em  cause 


slater  was  stuck  in  the  closet. 
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That'll  rlttht.    OK.    What  wtfi  th«  b«U  for.  ^ 
To  ^Vm  up  h(ii  faddi. 

Uh  huh«    OK.    Now  you*vti  told  m  alot  about  tha  itory  Do 
you  think  you  could  tall  ma  what  tha  whola  atory*a  about 
In  .lu«t  a  fffw  wordi? 

Showad  huw  Fraddia  ean  halp  hii  ^mily.    And,  un,  ha  can 
do  axparlmanta,  and  hla  mothar  and  hla  fathar  can  ha  happy 
wit  him  If  ha  don't  do        kind  of  tlnga  dat  ha  not 
Kuppoaad  to. 

If  you  don't  do  all  kind  of  thlnga.    Explain  that  fuat  a 
llttla  bit. 

Ttial  if  ha,  urn,  Ilka,  ha  mada  hit  slatar'^  dolly  faca 
groan  and  hla  alatar  got  mad  at  him.    Dan  afta,  at  tha 
and,  ha,  dan  aha  got,  uh,  happy  about  hire.    And  aha  didn't 
cara  about  har  dolly  cauaa  aha,  ha  got  him  out  of  da  cloaat. 

Do  you  think  tha  author* a  trying  to  tall  ua,  tall  you  aooa- 
thing  In  thla  i^tory?    Do  you  think  ha* a  trying  to  point 
out  a  laanon?    What  laanon  do  you  think  that  might  ba? 

Um,  that,  urn,  about  Fraddla. 

Can  you  put  It  In  worda?   Wall  let' a  try,  juat  a  llttla 
bit.    About  Fraddle.    You  think  thare'a  a  laaaon  about 
Fraddle? 

Yea.  He's  trying  to  teach  Freddie  a  lesson  that  it  was 
good  making  experiments,  but  not  wit  his  slsta'a  dolly. 

OK.    Do  you  know  anyone  like  Freddie? 

My  brotha. 

Is  your  brother  like  that?    Tell  me  a  little  bit  about 
that. 

My  brother,  when  I  go  home  afta  school  he  jus  fly  my,  he 
jus  fly  my  sandals  outside  and  he'll  get  'em  all  crashed 
up.    And  den  sometimes  my  momaiy  give  me  some  scoldings 
cause,  cause  I  leave  ^em  downstairs  and  I  don't  put  'era 
In  my  room  and,  um,  sometimes  I  don^t  do  nay  work.    And  I 
gotta  water  the  plants,  and  I  gotta,  um,  straighten  the 
house  and  den  I  get  to  play  wit  my  brudder  and  slsta. 

OK.    Sometimes  your  brother  teases  you.    And  then  some- 
times Is  your  brother  like  Freddie? 

My  brudda  good, but  sometlii«s  my  brother  bad*    Only  my 
tWMmy  lick  him.  ..he  blame  on  me,  yr^i  know. 

Q  .I  . 


Thit  ioundii  likt  old«r  broth«r«.    OK.    U»t*N         umi  uh, 
wh«n  fr^ddlsi  um,  Md«  Cllubtth^a  dolly  turn  itrMn,  whAt 
did  hit  Mthtr  ttyT   Do  you  rtfwmbar  thatT   What  did  hli 
mother  went  him  to  do? 

Tui  to  Mv«  hill  «UoMnc9  u>  buy  hln  iilMt#r  n  mw  dully. 

tiK.    Ilm,       you  liAvf^  nn  nlit>iMMrn  yuurHoM,  Dlmi? 

No,  ofily  ffiy  alluMncii  from  no^  auntlv.    Y«a)i»  I  tf«t  Mimm 
alluw«nc«.    I  gat  quartar  allowance* 

OK.    Umi  waa  thara  anything  in  tha  ttory  that  you  thought 
wa»  ftinr\y7 

Tha^  um,  whan  Fraddlai  whan,  whan,  hia  mothar  aaid,  *Traddi 
you,  you'ra  ju«  Ilka  your  Uncla  Oscar."    Dat  wan  funny  to 
ina  • 

0K«    Wan  thara  ar^thing  that  you  thought  wan  unhappy  or 
sad  In  tha  story? 

Whan  ha  mada  hla  alstar'a  dolly  faca  turn  green* 

Un  huh,  uh  huh,  OK.    Can  you  think  of  anybody  olse  who 
was  in  tha  story? 

Freddie,  Clizabat*  Mrs.  Millar,  Mr.  Miller. 

Can  you  tell  m  a  little  bit  about  Elisabeth?    What  do 
you,  kind  of  a  girl  do  you  think  she  mb? 

She  was  a  cry  baby  and  she  was  scary.    And  her  brother 
told  her,  "I'll  get  som  light/'    And  she  said,  "I  don't 
want  to  sti^  hare  by  nayself/'    And,  um,  I  forget. .  .and, 
um,  she  told,  whan  hla  alstar  turned  to  green  she  got  mad 
and  she  grumbled  to  his  brother  but  ^en  she  got  stuck  In 
the  cellar  she  started  crying  to  him  to  get  her  out. 

What  about  Mrs.  Miliar? 

Mrs.  Miller  got  angry  too  but  den  at  da  end  she  got  happy, 
cause  he  did,  he  did  sometlng,  um,  good. 

OK.    Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  Miller  heard  da  story  tree  times. 

OK.    Can  you  tell  me  about  what  kind  of  person  you  think 
he  is? 

He  was  not  mean,  bui  he  wa^i    (paune)  I  don't  know. 
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DlrM  uhvMn  nuMrouii  Ptdgln  lnftu»fK«»ki  In  th#  rtit«tUnM  «bciv«: 

V#rb  Inf Uctlonm 

p«iit  twnMn  H9  try  to  f(x 

wh#n  th*  rlns 
and  idnd  *  im  around 
than  ah*  ii^y 
ha  turn  Mm  to  Mvan 
ha  run  to  tha  " 

HdKin  Vocabulary: 

tt  -  Mro  turn  Mm  to  aavan 

You  pull  Mm  up 
ha  opanad  Mm 
ha  gava  Mm 
finish  Mm 


onr  a^  datarmlnar:    in  ona  picture 

ona  faca 

ha  mada  ona  boll 

MSl        have :         I  got  quarter  allowmnca 

ha  gat  tho  window 


In  her  retelling  uf  Royal  Race  ahe  uaaa  these  Pidgin  forma: 

8he  la  climb 
ho  watching 
he  wen*  race 
he  wan*  chaat 
he  never  liked 
goln*  be  king 
wen*  aak  mo  that 
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Most  of  Dlna^M  non-phonoIoglcal  dialect  in  reading* the  two  stories 
Involves  inflectional  endings^  primarily  -ed  deletions:  pull/pulled. 
Look/ looked,  thump/thumped,  pick/picked,  fTash/ flashed,  drop/dropped, 
clap/clapped,  cruwd/crowded,  gulde/gulded,  pass/passed. 

Sho  has  some  possessive  deletions:  .^isterC^crles,  Freddie^^ 
mother.  A  plural  form  use  of  post  becomes  post/STz/.  She  goes  from 
hin»*lf  to  hisself* 

As  with*  other  dialect  groups,  the  roost  notable  dialect  fearur** , 
in  Dinars  reading  are  phonological  and  intonational.    Pidgin  has 
rhythms  which  differ  considerably  from  mainland  dialects.    But  she 
shtiws  little  tendency  toward  syntactic  or  lexical  shifts  in  her  reading. 

Some  phonological  alternatives  sHe  uses  regularly  are  represented 
in  trufse  substitutions  /th/— ^d/  as  in  the^e,  that->dat,  /thA->/t/ 
as  in  things —^teengs,  though t^ tough t,  /*/— Vly/  as  In  hlm-^heem, 
thing-^tf»engs,      lal  th  to  t  as  with-^wit,  youth-^yout,  wi thout-^widout , 
str-^schr  as  in  straight-^chr eight,  stranger^-^schranger. 

9^  '  34/ 


01fiA*ii  diaUct  miiiCMM  iir#  U.3  and  13.     of  hor  tut^iv  on  th^ 
twci  iitori#M,  «uiwwh«t  hlih  for  th#  eroup.    Tht  uroup  nmrnm  w«r«  MJIXI 
tor  S5l  and  H/iTS  for  Royal  lUct,  86^. 

Dina'rt  madinit  of  tha  atandard  atory«S5l,  waa  mora  auccaaaful  than 
S6^,  aii  mm  tru#        all  bat  on#  of  h#r  groi^  and  all  but  ana  of  tha 
Hawaiian  Samoann  raadtng  tha  aam  tvo  atorlaa*    Har  codad  HPKW  wara 
7.7S  and  12.21,  raapactf valy.    Comprahanding  acoraa  wara  46.4%  and  3Wt. 
fUmiduat  NPHW  wara  3. 65  and  6.53. 

Sha  corract^  much  mora  on  S5l  (2l.SJt;)  than  S6^  (H%),    On  thii 
othar  hand,  all  of  har  corractiona  on  tha  lattar  coma  on  aamantically 
uiuiccaptabU  oiiacuaa,  whila  only  half  of  har  corractiona  on  Traddie 
Mil lar  ar«  on  nuch  mlacuaa.    Shi  haa  a  faw  unauccaaaful  corractiona  on 
both  atoriaa.    With  corractad  partiala,  )\0r  corractiona  go  to  265:  and 
lOJt. 

Dlna*H  ratellinK  acora  la  44  on  SSI  and  quito  waak,  17,  on  S6^. 
In  thip  Utt«r«  Aha  knows  tha  atory  tnvoLvaa  a  raca  and  «iha  haa  a  Hur- 
fact*  racoUactlon  of  distal  la. 

In  ratal  I  ink  SSI,  nha  ahowad  a  raal  grasp  of  the  atory,  par^onaU 
Itlaj*,  and  ovon  soma  aubtlatiaa.    Sha  waa  able  to  axpraaa  a  plot  stato- 
m«*nt  and  a  thamit. 

Dina^H  36.2%  HamanticalLy  acceptable  miacueM  on  SSI  ah(»w  an  unusual 
pattern:     IP.  U>  acceptable  In  aentence  only,  6.4%  In  the  total  panaape 
and  10,7?,  acceptable  except  for  other  miacuea  in  the  »entencc.  Her 
mlrtCije»  compound  their  effect  by  dlaruptlng  moaning  of  aentrnces  with 
othervine  acceptable  miacuea. 

Thfi  patt«jm  Is  mora  pronounced  in  S6Q:    2C»t  are  acceptable  neman- 
tlcally  oxcapt  for  other  mlscues,  4%  are  acceptable  In  the  sentence 
only,  and  63K  In  the  total  paaaage.    Forty-elght  percent  arc  totally 
unacceptable  on  S69^  compared  to  38X  on  SSI. 

Dlna  changes  mmanlng  on  acceptable  mlscues  more  In  S51  than  S60.  r 
This  Is  reflected  in  her  tendency  to  substitute  semantical ly  unrelated 
wcjrds:  on  SSI  and  56X  on  S69. 

Dinars  syntactic  processing  is  n>ore  successful  than  her  semantic 
patt*?mH.    Only  12.  iC,  and  22%  are  completely  unacceptable.    The  con^ 
[ituinding  ffft   t  of  mlscues  on  each  other  shows  In  the  syntactic  aspects, 
tcio.     In  S5l,  57. 43^  are  fully  syntactically  acceptable  while  another 
10.6."  would  be,  except  for  other  mlscues.    In  S6^,  the  figures  are  28^' 
and  34%.     In  both  cases,  over  6(XK>  of  all  mlscues  are  syntactically 
acceptable,  but  In  S69,  more  than  half  of  those  are  confused  by  other 
unacceptable  mlscues. 
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AtKHit  U%  uf  tHM'n  «UoM«  tnvQlv«  intunaticm.    Th#M  reflect 
Miw  prabtMii  Mh#  h«ii  with  Uirg«r  iyntactto  p«tt#rfiii  involvtim  iMiqMnc^fi 
uf  cUuMM.    AliiCNit  alt  har  bmind  MorphaM  aIpcmii  Inv^lva  tnflactlonat 
nutflmn      «ubttirUut<onii,  iaMrticma  and  ontialanii.    Har  word  aubitl* 
tuttufin  ara  uaually  alrtitla  «wphaiiaa  aubatltutad  for  alnitla  mriiihaiiaa, 
though  jtha  had  7W  nofv-word  aubatltuttana  In  Ifit  and  ItX  In 

Dina^H  itraiihlc  and  phanMitc  man>i  art  lowar  on  SAt  than  on  S6'>. 
Sha  confoniii  nara  cluMty  in  aiitht  and  aound  tn  tha  atoiy  aha  found 
miira  difficult.    that*i  a  coiMcin  pattarn.    In  botti  atoriaa  aha  haa  auU- 
Htantially  hitfhar  araphio  maana  (6.13,  ft.67)  than  phonaiUc  (4.65,  4.97), 
That^n  atao  not  unuaual  for  laoat  raadara.  though  tna  othara  in  har 
group  had  ftuch  clo»ic»r  graphic  and  phonanic  Mana,    Thar^  ara  no  aignii 
II  f  phonicln  pr  ob  lama,  dtalact  rata  tad  or  otharwiaa, 

Oina^raraly  producaa  mora  than  a  aingi«  norv-word  whan  aha  ancountar» 
a  prohlam.    Sha  tandu  to  «ubatituta  raal  worda  that  ara  aimllar: 
ht>art/hi>ard,  c<»ach/cuuch,  othar/outar.    Sha  will  nomatimaii  work  at 


If  youOidcaraful...  (S6^,  Una  W2n) 

*  ^Wft  "twc  ^%}0  . 
w»uT  had  fixad...  (S51»  Una  0327) 

In  nunmary,  Dlna  showM  no  Indication  that  har  Pidgin  languaga  baa«{ 
any  particular  cffi^ct  on  har  davoloptannt  an  a  rmader.    Har  dialect 
of^rtalnly  iihow-i  in  bar  raading  and  retailing,    but  doan  not  appaar  to 
be  related  to  any  limitationa  or  her  coaf»rahanaion. 


Nawaiian  Pidgin  Fourth  Grade 

Ha%iaiiian  Pidgin  fourth  ufade  readers  show  considerable  variability 
nmong  therwialves  (Table  5-12jfe    They  range  in  MPHW  on  S5l  from  5.38  to 
14. H2,  and  on  S6<>  from  B.76  to  21.37.    In  comprehending,  their  range 
in  46.  S  to  64.7%  and  on  S69  from  36  to  74%.    Raaidual  mlscuea  are  1.6^ 
to  7.  IH%  on  SSI  and  2.07  to  12.6^  on  S60.    All  low  acorea  are  from 
HP4-820  and  most  highs  are  from  HP4-810.    The  other  subjects  fall  in 
tjetveen.    HPHIO  is  the  only  subject  whose  figures  indicate  he  had  less 
difficulty  with  560  than  S51«    For  all  subjects  there  is  considerable 
difference  in  performance  on  the  two  stories. 

Dialect  examples  from  Dlna  are  typical  of  the  group. 

HP4-820,  with  the  lowest  residual  miscues  on  both  stories  corrects 
the  most»  too,  27.5^  on  SSI  and  26:  on  56^,  with  no  ur  r^icceasful  correc- 
tions on  either  story.    Dinars  (HPK12)       correction  ou  S60  is  low  for 
'the  group.    The  group  has  about  T  unsuccessful  correction  on  both 
stories  with  21.7%  on  85 1  and  14,43?  on  S6^. 


in  coming:  wan  signalled  (S60,  lines  0710,  0720) 
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•  Ndll  Hlllir,  Sclifitist 
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every  HH  riNidcr  fuia'  hllthtr  fMrtpHie  and  phonMte  prowUtf  ty  mtMM  tm 
t49  than  lat  wtth  mmm  of  4.9a  urapKle  tiid  4.a  phofwaie  en  Ml  and 
A.fi  an4  I.M  (in  M«.   That's  a  fMlUar  pamrn  of  hl|lwr  graphte  and 
l»hu«M«l«  Mann  on  harder  •torl««.    AboHt  tOR  of  KN  mimm»  are  of  Xm 
nr  n«  iiraphte  proitlwtty,  101  aodaratt  and  ftOK  high  m»  tha  two  utttrUn. 
Phtin««le  proid«lty  In  21.  M  low,  37. (Uk  Mdaratoa  and  IQK  ht||h. 

All  KN  roadani  havo  hatwatn  60  and  im  ayntaetto  aoeoptabtltty  on 
huth  NtorUt  tMcapt  KP^tl4  with  82k  on  M9.    lyntaetie  aoMptabllity 

u  hlehflr  In  aU  stibjteta  on  IS  I.    Only  m  of  SSI  and  im  of  S4« 
e\m»  «r«<  fully  unaoooptabla  nyntaettoally.    In  8«9,  SIX  «ra  aoeaptabla 
«iMC«pt  lur  ot^ar  dflrtcuai  In  tha  tantanea,  ooaparad  to  141;  on  SSI. 

AbtHit  SOK  of  tha  KN  alaouat  in  both  ttoriaa  (troduea  dlffamnt 
Uti»p  itruetura,  and  about  SSX  h«va  no  tranafor«ation.  Tha  rtat  ara 
Montly  Itmt  daap  atructura  (ISK  on  SSI  and  I2k  on  S49). 

With  tha  Mwaptlon  of  irN-S20,  iMantie  aoeaptablHty  U  tn  « 
narrow  rpnga  froa  M-44X  on  SSI  and  29.4-S2K  on  SS9.    HN-«20  han  ftU 
aniJjS4l..  rtapacttvaly.    All  othar  subjacts  hava  hifhar  paroanta  on  SSl 
than  S49. 

N«an  pvrcvnt  of  AlMCiMa  fully  unaccaptabU  aaaantlcally  1»  39.2% 
wn  S&l  and  36.>Q.  on  869.    But  KN-S20  hai  only  14%  Nuch  alMuai  on  S69. 
Hl»cmm  Miaantlcally  accaptabla  owapt  for  other  aiicuafi  ara  IS.6X 
for  SSI  and  19.9%  for  869. 

Mimruaa  accaptabU  tdth  pracedlnit  or  followtnn  taxt  ara  VKVi  on 
S$l  and  26.9%  on  869. 

hixind,  wrphtfMn  mrm  lnvotv«Kl  in  only  about  12t.tl  of  nil  HP4  ttln- 
c\mn  un  S5l  and  13.  U.  un 

KP4-H14  (Harla)  mmmm  to  hava  i»or«  (partlcuUrly  of  bound  morphmm 
liiubfttltatlona).    H«r  totaU  art  23X  and  24«  on  th«  tvo  Atorlas. 

^     Sow  of  Maria*  a  laiacuaa  ara  <-J^  dalationa  or  inaartiona: 

...ho  \mm  camful.  •  .(Una  0106)     ...guidad  aklUfuily  to  a  utop. 

(Una  1506) 


he  ran  wildly.    (Una  0216)     ,   ...ho  faltfanlry/  (Una  Kill) 

Thay  mmt  hl«  own  bravaly...    (Una<*  05  08  ,  0509) 
Other»  involva  verba: 

Ha'**Jora\i  nhort  capa  (Una*  0304,  0.105) 


o 
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At  the  king* 8  feet  lay'^.?  (lines  0408,  0409) 
...the  word  seemed  to  reach  (line  0511,  0512) 
...Kneel  before  him  now.  (line  0601) 

•      his  first  trick  failed  (line  1326,  1327) 

A  few  are  mixed  —  the  substitution  of  one  type  of  bound  morpheme  for 
another: 

Nta<\y 
Nearer... 

...a  handsome  elderly  man,     (lines  0303,  0304) 

Ura^J[s)quick  glance^Tlad  picked  out..,  (lines  1017,  1018) 

...one  loud  slap...  (line  1219) 
Some  Involve  nouns ^ 

LiLoa  put  his  hand  on  ...  (lines  0603,  0604) 

..•With  the  other  sleds."    (line  0703) 


Some  are  imperatives: 

no  larger...  (lines  1429,  ^430)       There  was  great  shouting 

"   (lines  1508,  1509) 

• 

This  amount  of  mlscuing  with  bound  morphemes  reflects  some  confu- 
sion, yet  it  also  reflects  some  control.    She  is  doing  things  with 
English  bound  morphemes,  not  random  word  parts.    Only  one  example, 
earlier,  is  not  possible  in  English.     This  type  of  miscue  seems  to 
characterize  a  period  of  developing  control.    Ccnsidering  that  Pidgin 
itself  uses  no  inflectional  suffixes,  we  might  expect  even  more  miscues 
with  them  in  the  group. 

Most  oi  Marie's  bound  morpheme  miscues  and  most  of  those  of  HP4 
involve  Inflectional  suffixes.    The  majority  are  also  substitutions.  ^ 


On  the  word  and  free  morpheme  level,  HP4-820  (Walter)  stands  out. 
Only  about  45%  of  his  miscues  are  siibsti tutlonn  at  this  level  on  both 
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stories  and  about  35%  are  omissions.  Omissions  of  other  HP4  subjects 
range  from  0-13.2%  on  either  story.    Substitutions  are  68.6  to  93, 9%, 

This  high  proportion  of  omissions  is  even  more  interesting,  con- 
sidering that  Walter  has  the  lowest  residual  MPHW  on  both  stories. 
Here  are  some  examples  and  related  phenomena  on  S51: 


(TYou' ve)(^ecked)  that  doll!''  she  exclaimed,  (line  0105) 
Freddie  had  heard ^To^ about  Uncle  August,  (line  0206) 


(hTs) father  usually  called  him  Tinker...  (line  0211) 

Several  things  seem  to  be  operating  in  Walter's  reading  which 
involve  word  omissions.     Sometimes  omission  appears  to  be  a  deliberate 
strategy.    The  first  three  times  Ahe le  occurs  in  S69  it  is  omitted: 


*'With  my  other  son,(Ahele2) he  shall  one  day  rule. 


Liloa...said  (iAhele'O  I  want...  (line  0808,  0809) 


'Xorae  with  us^^AKeTe)  your  brother  wants...  (line  0901,  0902) 

After  that  $Ahili  is  substituted  for  Ahele  whenever  it  occurs. 

A  related  strategy  is  omission  of  unusual,  but  dispensable  words, 
mostly  adjectives  and  adverbs: 

The  spear. . . stuck, (quivering^        ...  to  ride  theCholvajsled. 

^   'lines  0623,  0624) 


. .  that ^rrni fie^ face . . .  (line  0311)       he  saw  the fmagnificenll course 
^  (lines  1111,  1112) 


looked  at  him(keeniy)  (lines  0612,  0613)      a  handsome  (elderly) man 

(lines  0303,0304) 


Guards, (courtiers^  and  members  of  the  royal  family. .. (lines  0520, 

0521) 

But  there  are  raiscue  omissions  which  cannot  be  deliberate  but 
reflect  the  reader's  prejoccupation  with  meaning  rather  than  words: 
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^heQ)^h^  next  morning  flit&^father  would  say...  (S51,  line  0318) 


...the  school  bell  wa8(ringjnp^  ringings     (S51,  lines  0403,  0409) 
...the  small  battery  he  had (intended) to  use...(S51,  line  0603) 
...he  couldn^  tjopen  the^loseQdoor> . .  (S5 1,  lines  0516,  0517) 
^by  ^^hg) one  main  road  (S69,  line  0113) 


the  spakling  blue (and) green  of  the  ocean  (S69,  line  1201,  1202) 
...sped  down  the^green) track. .. (S69 ,  line  1222) 


...touched  the  gro^^nd  ggalrj)  on  the  smooth  grass. ..  (S69 ,  lines  1431, 

1432) 

...he  put (oqt^his  hand...(S69,  lines  1516,  1517) 


Standing  between Qihem^  the  king  put  his  arms  around  their  shoulders. 

(S69,  lines  0813,  0814, 
0815) 

There  are  times  when  word  omissions  either  reflect  or  cause  loss 
of  meaning.    Walter  seems  to  have  trouble  with  some  clause  dependencies, 
particularly  those  with  as  as  clause  markers: 

Buma^^  reached. ..  (S69,  line  0203)      .  .^ven^^  they  are... 
*   (S69,  line  0533) 

..|.&i)he  ran  wildly. ..  (S69  line  0216)      .         he  picked  (S69,  lines 
'  '  0104,  0105) 

It  was  repeated  a^ain  and  again (^^McTfh sled  was  ...  (S69,  lines 

A  1502,  1503) 


j  ^he^Freddie  ran  up|(fr 


iff rom> the  cellar...  (S51,  line  0511) 

Q/hil^  Freddie  cleaned  :)Ut  the  refrigeratoi^  his  mother  kept  saying. 

(S51,  lines  0307,  0308) 
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In  these  examples,  corrections  or  adjustments  preserve  meaning, 
but  not  all  of  Walter's  omission  roiscues  cause  no  loss  of  meaning: 


One^lancB  at  the  (gignifiej)  face, , ,  (S69,  lines  0310,  03II) 

Last  of  alL    walked  tvo)(^n) carrying  drums.  (S69,  lines  0717,0717) 

...that  was  dark  and  cloudy,  and  Chad)  a  queer  smell.  (S51,  lines 

0226,  0227) 


aftpr  the  cut  (i^)  his  allowance  (SSI,  line  0219) 

If  this  pattern  of  Walter*  s  omissions  has  a  relationship  to  Pidgin 
it  may  be  in  the  difference  in  clause  structure  reflected  in  the  as 
clauses  above.     But  the  rest  of  his  omissions  seem  to  reflect  strate- 
gies for  getting  to  meaning  and  coping  with  unfamiliar  terms. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  produces  only  five  non-words  in  both 
stories  combined.    That  compares  with  17-34%  on  SSI  for  his  peers  and 
0.8  to  20.4/i  on  S69.     HP820  also  has  far  more  syntactic  change  in 
syntactically  acceptable  miscues  on  both  stories  than  any  other  reader 
in  his  group.     Syntactic  proximity  means  are  lowest  for  the  group, 
reflecting  this  change  but  semantic  proximity  means  are  highest  indi- 
cating smaller  meaning  changes.    Walter  is  the  only  subjeo^in  th 
group  with  higher  semantic  proximity  means  than  syntactic. ^Thr  means 
that  meahiing  is  being  modified  less  than  syntax. 


Hawaiian  Pidgin  Second  Grade 

Hawaiian  Pidgin  second  grade  readers  seemed  to  find  the  culturally 
relevant  S  >7,  Ah  See  and  the  Spooky  House,  easier  than  S44,  the  stan- 
dard story.     (Table  S-13) 

Ail  subjects  have  lower  residual  MPHW  on  S67  with  a  group  mean  of 
2.23  compared  to  4.13  on  S44. 

Comprehending  percents  are  quite  variable.     HP2-801  is  low  with 
4a    on  S44  and  S4%  on  S67.     HP2-803  is  high  with  85%  and  93%.  Correc- 
tion ranges  from  HP809's  12%  on  S44  and  8%  on  S67  to  HP2-803's  36%  and 

KP803  is  low  on  Coded  MPHW:    6.18  on  S44  and  5.82  on  S67  with 
HP2-808  high  with  15.38  and  12.83.    All  subjects  have  hi^,her  MPHW  on 
S44  than  S67  (means  12.01'  and  8.97). 

Semantic  acc*?ptability  ranges  from  26  to  64%  on  S44,  but  only  from 
44  to  67%  on  S67. 


Table  5-13 

HAWAIIAN  PIDGIN  SECOND  GRADE  GROOP  STATISTICS 


Subject  Nainber 
Story  Number 

Total  Hiscues 
Coded  Hiacues 

m 

Dialect  Hiscues 

m 

Percent 
Non-Dialect  Hiscues 

HPHW 
Residual  HPHW 
%  corrected 
%  sem.  acceptable 
%  sera,  unacc.  but  corr. 
Cofliprehending  percent 
X  syn.  acceptable 
Proximity  means 

graphic 

phonemic  J 

syntactic 

semantic 


80 

44* 

1 

67** 

8( 

44 

13 

67 

8 

44 

08 

67 

8C 

44 

19 

67 

G 
H 

44 

M  Aim 

ROUP 
EANS 

67 

86 

87 

44 

55 

97 

104 

64 

86 

72.75 

83 

64 

73 

44 

55 

56 

58 

51 

52 

53.75 

59.5 

15.31 

'8.52 

6.18 

5.82 

15.38 

12.83 

11.18 

8.74 

12.01 

8.97 

14  J 

23 

5 

9 

7 

8 

2 

2 

7 

10.5 

3.35 

2.68 

.7 

.95 

1.92 

1.77 

.44 

.34 

1.60 

1.44 

22  ^ 

'  31.5 

11.4 

16.4 

12.5 

13.8 

3.9 

3.8 

12.45 

16.38 

'  5o 

55 

'39 

46 

49 

50 

49 

50 

46.7.S 

49 

ll.5{ 

5.83 

4.87 

13.46 

11.06 

10.75 

8.4 

10.4 

7.54 

n:u' 

4.48 

M 

.21 

4.12 

2.65 

4.39 

3.36 

4.13 

2.23 

14 

16 

34 

54 

26 

40 

12 

8 

22 

23 

ii 

46 

64 

67 

p  1 

51 

44 

51 

00 

Hi 

53.75 

14 

8 

^20"  " 

J4 

18  ■ 

li  ■ 

4 

2 

14 

17 

4J  ■ 

S4 "' 

rST 

89  '■' 

■% 

'59 

w 

63.'3 

70.8 

44  ,. 

84 

69 

•72 

61 

58 

73 

70  . 

61.75 

71 

5.9 

5.6 

4,1 

3,9 

3,7 

5.3 

5.9 

5.5 

5.6 

4.0 

3,9 

3.6 

4.6 

5.6 

4.9 

i67, 

j,7S 

?,9 

7.9 

7.2 

6.9 

6.3 

8.0 

8.4 

7.35 

7.6 

i.O,. 

W 

6.9 

7.0 

5.8 

5.3- 

7A- 

3    .1  Q"^.'^  1 

o  3'' 

ERIC 


*  Kitten  Jones 

**  Ah  See  and  the  Spooky  House 


3 
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Syntactic  acceptability  ranges  from  44  to  73X  on  S44  and  58  to  SAX 
on  S67. 

Our  four  subjects  show  similarities  but  each  has  a  somewhat  unique 
pattern.    HP2-801  has  MPHW  and  non-dialect  MPHW,  almost  twice  as  high 
on  S44  as  S67,  half  as  high  semantic  acceptability  on  S44  and  compar- 
able correction.    HP801*s  residual  mlscues  are  7.16  for  S44  and  2.68 
for  S67. 

HP2-808  has  almost  the  same  MPHW,  15.38*  on  S44  as  8.01,  but  more 
comparable  HPHW  on  S67.    He  has  51%  semantic  acceptability  on  S44  and 
much  higher  correction,  26%  and  40%  on  the  two  stories  than  HP801. 
This  results  in  residual  MPHW  of  4.12  for  S44  and  2.65  for  S67. 

HP2-809  has  lower  MPHW  than  808  on  both  stories,  lowest  correction 
rates,  moderate  semantic  acceptability  (51  and  58%)  and  residual  MPHW 
of  4.39  and  3.36. 

Dialect  percent  varies  from  809's  3.9,  3.8%  on  the  two  stories  to  801's 
22,  31.5%.    Since  801  has  the  highest  dialect  percents  of  any  HP  reader, 
they  warrant  closer  scrutiny.     HP801  is  the  younger  brother  of  HP4-819, 
who  has  only  5.7%  and  7.3%  dialect  mlscues  on  the  two  fourth  grade 
stories. 

Wfe  corapared^SOl' s  dialect  mlscues  with  the  opportunities  in  ^he  ^ 
text  of  Ah  See,  b67,  with  these  results; 


Table  5-14 

DIALECT  MISCUES:     SUBJECT  HP2-801  ON  STORY  67 


Occurrences 
MlBCues 
Miscue  X 


Possessive 
*  s  Deletion 
12 
12 
100 


Noun  Plural 
-s  Deletion 

14 
9 

64 


Verb  -ed 
Deletion 

22 
8* 

36 


Verb  -s 
Deletion 

2 

1 
50 


Deletion  of 
be  form  in 
Contraction  ( 

5 
55 


*  Includes  aks  3  times  for  asked 

**A11  examples  of  non-deletion  are  let' s 

These  mlscues  reflect  the  lack  of  inflections  in  Pidgin.  Why 
this  subject  is  so  much  more  consistent  than  the  others  is  not  evident. 
Inconsistent  use  of  dialect  features  is  what  has  been  found  in  speakers 
of  low  status  dialects  in  other  linguistic  communities. 

HP2-803  (Jeanne)  has  a  very  high  rate  of  correction,  36%  on  S44 
and  54%  on  S65.    Combined  with  67%  semantically  acceptable  on  567,  the 
54%  correction  produces  93%  compre>iending  percent  and  only  .21  residual 
MPHW.    Only  26%  of  Jeanne's  mlscues  are  semantically  unacceptable  but 
corrected  on  S67.    Patterns  are  similar  on  S44,  but  she  is  somewhat 
less  efficient  with  slightly  higher  MPHW,  residual  MPHW  and  slightly 
lower  correction,  semantic  acceptability  comprehending  and  syntactic 
acceptability. 
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Jeanne  is  a  good  exaople  of  a  self-monltorlng  second  grader. 

She  shows  these  corrections  of  semantlcally  and  syntactically 
unacceptable  nlscues  from  S67:  * 


'SaboroI"|Antone  called,  (line  0401)     You  mean  jtheQpoolw)  one. 

Up  the  Pali  trail     line  0202) 


He  closed  the  gatJg)  (line  1713) 


rom  in 


\  Wher 


side  came  ...  (line  1714)  |  Where  did  you  . . .  (line  1703) 


Keoki  climbed  jon  top  of  him,  (line  1214)      ...hurryfng  and 

^1 


(lines  1 


laughing. 

n47i7il) 


we  lived...  (line  1707) 


Several  of  these  are  partially  acceptable  but  not  with  what 
follows. 

Some  corrected  miscues  are  syr.tactically  acceptable,  but  not 
seman  t  ica  L  Ly :  _ 


u 


He  climbed...  (line  1008) 


Tell  us  (Line  1015) 


I  have  . . .  (line 
  1504) 


Some  corrections  are  not  essential  to  preserve  meaning: 


T 


Keoki  Led  the  way  upvthe  pali  trai iKto  thg  house  at  the  top, 
' —  —         'nines  1701,  L702) 

9  .   , 

.  j/calledlElme4  (line  1015)    fSabur^aid^  (line  1702) 
(But)it  had...  (line  1202)  |  Ah  See  (line  1502)  |  Ah  See  (line  1704) 


for^h^  Chinese  New  Year  (line  1706)  I  a  (pig)hungry  mouth  (line 
 ^   J — -^iti   ^^^^ 


Since  several  of  these  miscues  do  not  get  corrected  until  another 
word  or  two  have  been  read,  it  seems  that  HP803  is  being  rather  care- 
ful and  monitoring  for  accuracy  as  well  as  meaning,,  predicting  well 
but  being  somewhat  cautious  about  her  predictions. 

In  a  few  cases,  corrections  are  not  fully  successful : 


EKLC 


36'  / 


•  ••oade  of  boxes  am^ cloth  and  paper  andVpalnt.  (lines  1606,  1607) 


^'Anc^a  long  green  head". .  .(line  1204) 


Here  are  her  mlscues  that  lost  meaning  hut  went  unccrrected: 


Just  as  Keoki  looked  through  the  hole...  (line  1215) 


*"It  coulcfg^)^  ^  dragon'*...  (line  1201) 


When  they  (did,  they)  saw  (^^^  the  gatextn|the  fence  was  open,  (lines 


1402,  1403) 


These  seem  to  reflect  relatively  complex  processing  which  Jeanne 
simply  can't  quite  recover  from.  She  show:  very  li  Le  correction  on 
either  story. 

There  are  some  interesting  correlations  to  this  young  reader's 
high  rate  of  correction  and  low  loss  of  meaning. 

J«*anne  shows  36.7%  of  word-for-word  mlscues  with  no  phonemic 
proximity  on  S67  and  26.7%  with  no  graphic  proximity.    That  partly 
accounts  for  the  low  graphic  and  phonemic  means  on  both  stories  that 
she  has  (about  4  on  both  variables).    KP808  also  has  low  means  on  S44 
but  ^at  relates  to  high  levels  of  omissions,  28^. 

Different  deep  structure  is  involved  in  65%  of  Jeanne's  miscues. 
She  shows  higher  percent  of  omissions,  26%  on  S67  than  on  S44,  17%. 
That's  opposite  from  her  peers.    She  has  almost  no  non-word  substitu- 
ions  on  either  story. 

She  also  has  relative J.y         ^ercents  of  setnantically  unrelated 
*  miscues  and  relatively  high  per  cents  of  miscues  with  peripheral  cues, 

aafr:  on  S67. 


These  patterns  add  up  to  a  confident,  biit  cautious,  reader  making 
high  quality  miscues  and  carefully  monitoring  them. 

The  HP2  readers  show  somewhat  higher  dialect  percents  than  other 
MP  readers.    They  found  their  stories  somewhat  less  difficult  than 
HP4  readers  and  comparable  to  HP6  readers.    Pidgin  itself  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  serious  factor  in  their  reading  development. 


Table  5-15 


HAWAIIAN  PIXIN  SDCTH  GRADE  CROUP  STATISTICS 


Subject  Number 
Story  Number 

Total  Hiscu^'s 
Coded  Hiscues 

HPHW 
Dialed  Hiscaes 
.  HPHW 

Percent 
NotvDialect  Hlscues 

m 

Residual  m 
%  corrected 
%  sen.  acceptable 
%  m.  unacc.  but  corr. 
Comprehend Inp  percent 
%  syn.  acceptable 
Proxiinlty  means 

graphic 

phonemic 

syntactic 

semantic 


.  8; 

53* 

15 

70** 

8' 

53 

26 

70 

8 

53 

4 

27 

70 

8, 

53 

JO 

70 

C 
H 

53 

ROUP 
EANS 

70 

— — . 
84 

206 

84 

105 

2^2 

3^8 

185 

259 

W 

234.5 

5} 

59 

56 

49 

62 

58 

59 

56 

57.3 

S5.5 

"Tr2 

i.ii 

3.^8 

3.52 

10.44 

16.71 

10.7? 

9.54 

8.7 

9.0 

3  J 

S 

1 

I 

12 

8 

8 

7 

7.5 

6.0 

M 

M 

M 

.0) 

2.42 

2.31 

'1.4^ 

1.19 

11 

1.1 

li 

13.< 

i.o 

19.4 

13.8 

13.6 

12.5 

12.8 

10.5 

51 

54 

j4  ' 

51 

49 

49.8 

49.5 

Ui 

14.41 

9.35 

8.35 

7.6 

7.9 

5.43 

1.47 

M5 

3.54 

2.9J 

2.56 

2.4 

3.5 

3U 

57.5 

45.* 

1  10.0 

8.0 

27.5 

32.7 

29.8 

27.0 

iU 

ID 

55.1 

ii.3 

52.4 

34.4 

51.4 

51.0 

51.3 

43.8 

T.I "  " 

IM 

55.4 

6.0 

^.0 

17.6 

18.4 

17.1 

16.3 

73.5 

72.5 

75.5 

SU 

58.0 

44.0, 

68.6 

69.4 

68.4 

jr.  3 

iU 

iM 

TSLL 

iU 

5.84 

4.56 

5.7^ 

,  5.89 

5.32 

4.28 

5.58 

5,7^ 

5,?0 

5,70 

.  Li 

7.42 

7.63 

7.15 

7.47 

7.32 

7.68 

7.M 

7.79 

1.48 

^.D7" 

6.5e 

US 

M7 

*  My  Brother  Is  A  Genius 
*♦  Ghost  of  the  lagoon 


■2- 


31)3 
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Hawaiian  Pidgin  Slx^)  Grade 

For  the  group «  It  appears  that » the  two  stories,  SS3  and  S70,  are 
about  equally  difficult.     (Table  5- IS)    Coded  HPHV  is  about  9  on  both; 
non-dialect  MPW  is  7«6  and  7. 1.     Percent  corrected  is  29.8  and  27. 
Syntactic  acceptability  is  66.3  and  70.8%.     Semantic  acceptability  and 
comprehending  percent  are  sooaswhat  higher  and  residual  HPW  is  lowr 
on  55 3 ♦  the  standard  story.     However,  these  differences  result  froa 
only  tv*    of  the  four  subjects,  HP6-826  and  HP6-827,  especially  the 
lattrer  who  has  a  high  residual  HPHW  of  8.63  and  low  cocoprehending  of 
40!:^  on  S70,  Ghost  of  the  Lagoon. 

HP6--425  actually  has  better  figures  on  S70  than  S53,  as  far  as 
MPHW  and  residual  MPHhf,  though  comprehending  is  about  73X  on  both. 

All  HP6  subjects  have  relatively  high  correction  rates,  27.5  to 
42.^,^  excejjt  HP827  (Thofoas)  with  only  10  and  8fe  on  S53  and  S70.  He 
dwH  not  attempt  correction  often,  with  only  12  and  8%  unsuccessful 
attefupts. 

Thomas  makes  368  miacues  on  870;  that's  16.71  MPHW  on  the  coded 
fjortlon*     It's  more  than  three  times  the  quantity  of  HP6-826;  Thomas' 
r*sida-'il  MPHW  Is  also  muclV  higher  on  both  stories.     The  following  Is  a 
Complete  r>age  near  the  middle  of  the  story  with  all  of  his  miscues 
marked* 

r)50i   \  \  rainutt;  later  he  da sH^dD across  f the  white  sanflTto 
()5  02      where  his  canoe  was  drawn  up  beyond  the  water 
05  03  reach. 

oscM  Afa  barl^^at  his  heelB,     Afa  was  all  white  exc^^-^t 

OS 05       for  a  black  spot  over  each  eye.     Wherever  Mako 

^Kcy  Hew 
05  06      went^  there  went  Afa,  also.     Now  the  little  do^;  leaped 

05  07       into  the  bow  of  the  canoe  ^  his  tall  wagging  v?it:h 

UftOH      cJeIight<5    The  boy^shoved  the  ca.!o*»  into  the  water 

05 OO      and  clim^>ed  aboard.     They^  picking  up  his  paddle,  he 


The  canoe  shot  ahead.  Its 


sharp  bow  cut«throi^h  the  green  water  of  the  lagoon 
A 

Like  a  knife  through  cheese.  |  And  so  clear  was  the 


water  that  Hako  could  see  the  coarL  gardens  j  forty 
feet  below  htm,  growing)  In  the  sand.    The  shadow  of 
the  canoe  moved  over  them. 


A  school  of  fish  swept  by,  like  silver  arrows.  He 
saw  scarlet  rock  pod  with  ruby  eyes,  ami  the  head 

of  a  conger  eel  peering  out  from  a  cavern  In  the  coral. 

Twpw'i        ^  4^as 

111*?  boy  thought  suddenly  of  Tupa^  ghosQ  of  the 

ld^cx>n.     On  such  a  bright  day  jit  was  hard  to  believe 
in^hosi^s)of  any  sf^rt.     The  fierce  sunlight  drove  away 

all  thougnt  of  them.    Perhaps  ghofi^  were  only  old 

man's  aw^y 

naen's  stories  anyway! 

Mak«/  s  eyes  came  to  renQ^  upon  his  spear  -  the 
spear  I  that  he  had  made  with  hi^  uwn  hands.  He 
re  membered  his  vow  of  the  night  before.     CouUj  a 
ghof^be  killed  with  a  spear?    Nako  vowed  that*  some 
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0528  night,  whan  all  the  village  was  sleeping,  he  would 

05 29  find  out!    He  would  naddle  out  to  the  reef  and  chal** 

0530  lenge  Tups:    Perhaps  tonighlfe    Why  not?  [He  caught 


hjat 


0601"     hi  6  breath  [atthe  thought. 

Dianas  illustrates  in  this  passage  the  use  of  the  reading  process 
by  a  reader  who  has  control  of  the  cue  systems  and  the  process »  but 
can't*  quite  get  them  all  together. 

His  direct  is  evident  but  not  significant:  (line  SOI)  dash/dashed, 
>an/sand:  /line  S02)  water/water's;  (llnp  521  &  522)  ghos/ghosts.  P^-*- 
haps  (lin4  514)  belong  him/below  him  is  dialect. 

He's  usinj?  each  cue  system: 
Craphophon  ic 

(line  0501)  while/whitr*;(050?)  d»^:i/drawn;(0SO5)  Marko/Mako; 
(0606)  hcie/noe;  (0507)  ^t>w  (as  in  throw)/bow  (as  in  how);  (510) 
trusir/thr  jst;  (511,512)  thoim^t/thrctjijh;  (514)  belong/below; 
(51rf)  cyroner/conger 

His  non  words  are  (517)  $robbly/ruby;  (S18)$peery/peerlnp; 
(51-i)  Scarnvem/ftvern;  (521)  flerence/ fierce;  (526)  $voe  (like 
fo^)/vow;  (527)  voed  (like  rowed)/vowed.    All  are  phoaicai  y 
close  to  the  ER. 

>ie  shows. s^jcne  graphic  associations:    (511,  512)  though*. /thrtaph 
and  (522)  through/thought.    (Liw<  506,  5 00)  They,  *h«*n,  th^re 
^  ^are  mixed  here  and  elsewhert  in  the  btory.     (5  06;  H(  C  '    w  «ire 
also  mix€»d  here  and  later. 

In  none  ot*  these  cases  is  thore  consistent  subhtituti  n  (see 
.'  I'',  thought)  throughout  the  story. 

'     TJu^raas*  graphic  and  phonemic  means  are  relatively  high  on  both 
-♦torie^, 

Syhtaciic 

With         syntactic  acceptability  on  S7fc,  «je  should  not  be  surprised 
at.  Thomas*  demonstration  of  use  of  syntax  wn  this  excerpt. 

In^  number  of  canes  he  substitutes  within  form  classes:  (505) 
Marko/Mako;  (507)  waggled/wagging;  (50o)  picked/picking,  the/his; 
(510)  tossed/thrust,  in/into;  (5  18)  coroner/conger;  (52^^)  villagers 
village;  (529)  could/would. 


In  UiitHfr*  sui»tiMU'»»s  ht?  HOoruH  l(*  Hif*^k  <nit  mn/mfiij.:  in  addltli^n  to 
1  hi?  Hyntact  ic  tnios, 

Th#?n  plcklnj'  up  liis  paddli*,  hi3^  thrtist  tfp  wntc^r,  (  1  inrs 

S  10) 

it_was  hard  to  l)cliov<»  ui^^hosts  of  any  sort.     (linns  5^2(V52l) 

wlirMi  all  thi?  villas**  was  sleeping  ^ ...(  1  ine  52H) 

He  is  >«un()  1  inu  ,  ^)redlcting  ,  confirming,  C(»rrorti  n^.  In  fact,  in 
this  itxiMTpt  more  th  ir  nlsewherc!  in  the  story,  corrects  (►fton  whf?n 
that's  ncM'dinl.   (lines  501,  5  10,  S12,  520,  525,  5;K)) 

With  all  w>f  Thomas'  mlsciie.-.,  we  .should  not   losn  sijiht  of  how  much 
-trf?n>.'?li  ho  has.     Of  25  sentofi'fis  li\  this  oxcerf)t,   five?  havo  no  mlscues, 
i:i^:;ht  are  fully  acceptable  after  corrections.     That   leaves  twelve  with 
disruptive,  uncorrected  mlscues, 

ThoAjas  shows  [>n>blems  in  this  sequerico,  tvo,  of  cour v.     hut  it 
wotild        l^rd  t(t  a[)ply  traditional  oategcTlus  or  causal  r^^  lat ionshif>s. 
fKx*s  h»'  liavf  a  phonics  problem?    Wiat  phonics  exercise  will  help  him 

niuid  out  l)ow,  yow,  now,  how,     rowing  and  he  1  c)w?    He  has  habitual 
^ra[)h(»phonic  a^Jsociations  on  words  iJke  thou^lit  and  t:hrout;h  tliat  are 
:.o  stronj^  he  leaves  totally  unacceptable  sequences  in  lines  511  and 
5  12.     nut  Is  the  cause  of  that  a  lack  of  pho4ilc«  or  too  much?  The 
[     'blern  isn't  the  miscue  but  the  failure  to  correC.*,  something  he  does 
s  ucc  s  s  1 1 1 1  ly  el  sew!  ie  re . 

Only  6    of  riurvis*  iniscues  on  S7i^  are  fully  acceptable  semantlca  I  ly < 
Twenty-  ix  [>ercent  are  acceptrfble  except  foi  other  miscues  in  the  sen- 
tience.    That  sh   - *he  compounding  effect  f  f  his  miscues.     It  also 
shows  that  his  key  problem  Is  a  lack  of  integration  of  th»'  readinj,^  pr(»- 
err  \  and  not  enoujih  focus  on  getting  meaning. 

Thomas  has  f  v  omissions,  6/^  on  S53  and  H'^   on  S70;  jnd  he  has  only 
mi>derate  percent,-     f  non-worr^  substitutions.     He  has  the  lea^t  peri- 
pheral field  invi)lvement  in  the  croup.     Perhaps  irr»nicaliy,  his  large 
number  of  real  word  for  wora  substitutions  reflect  lc*o  much  word  focus 
arid  not  »*nougli  ff)cus  on  meaning. 

Thomas  f;hows  in  this  excerpt   the  rriixture        strength  and  weakness 
we've  been  finding  in  non-proficient  readers  in  middle  grades.  He 
appears  to  be  working  too  hard  at  gettinu  words  and  he  is  neutralizing 
his  natural  tendencies  to  get  meaning  from  language;  tendencies  which 
his  semantically  acce[)table  and  corrected  miscues  in  this  excerpt 
reflect.     Again  it  shoulfl  be  stated,  there  is  no  evidence  that  his 
(iialect,  per  se ,  is  contributing  to  any  reading  problem  though  an 
uninformed  teacher  might  mistake  dialect  features  fn  his  reading  for 
reading  difficulties. 

ERIC  ' 


The  othur  road^^rn  in  th«  HP6  ^roup  h«ve^iam«r         more  to^t^thn 
di  r«ft(li»rw.    Kxcopi  for  HP6*«H26  who  dropei  to^«.i;  . >u  S70,  all  nr^ 
aroun^t  id:,  In  comprthondinn  purcent  and  bolow  3.0  (u  resldiial  MPHW  on 
imth  Ht<>r<f?s.    However,  in  their  rotelllnHH*  only  HP6-826  in  auperiar 
fc»  Thi>mfl.s  on  S70.    She  was  the  only  reader  in  tht?  jjrop      'th  :  ^  r 
ri?sf<!ual  MPHW  i»n  S70  than  S53  and  nhe  haa  a  higher  r  \  score, 

S^',  on  the  former  than  the  latter  (46  on  So3). 


CHAPrrR  VI 


Sr.CONI)  LANCUACK  {.ROUPS 


Tuiu  ^'niiip-.  ill  iMir  .study  M{M»ak  Wn^  I  i  'ih  «is  a  ^tu'Ofid   l/inguagu,     A 1 1 
,Mt**f)(f  ncIiouIm,  l)<>wi»vi»r,  in  wliii*h  Hn^*lish  in  th«»  tjuni^um  of  Instrurtlun, 
All  rtr»*  •»xf)fi't»»d  to  li?arii  to  road  and  wrHi)  Knt'Uwl'  nt  th»«  aame  pact* 
A    uat  ivv  Hp'?ak»?r8  of  Kn^lish.  * 

Our  lour  ►jroups  hav<?  this  HOt  of  r I rcumntanrt  ^  in  ccxnmon,  'Iliry 
(Hffi-r^  however,  not  only  in  thuir  first   lariKua^'eH,  but  also  in  cul- 
ture, lM<;tc        and  rrlatiuuHhip  to  the  Fnjilish  lan>Mia>iO  and  Fln^-liHli 
spraki*  rs. 

Oui    r»»xaH  Spanish  (TS)  >^roup  an?  speakerH  of  Spnriifh  in  nrn^rea 
tlint  was  i»art  of  M«?xlro  h.  fon*  Texas  hecam«?  |)art  of  tho  Unitr^  ^tnt«'r>. 
Hi  t«)rfcally,  Spanish  was  th«?  lari^^uaj.'.^  of  the  rt'^'.ioru     The  majority  of 
rfsi(!*»nts  still  Rp^ak  Spanish.     Cultural  ties  to  Mexico  are  still 
stronj:.     Movrm»»nt  across  the  border  ha^  hern  cont*nuv)us  for  flev»  ral 
hiindrrd  yrarn.     Hut  dui  TS  subjects  are  truly  biHn^i:al.     Then  hav*» 
r-'copt  i and  prf>ductivr  control  of  the  dialects  of  both  lanKuajien 
r"r:ri|<>  I  to  t  lic  1  r  area\     Fn  neither  ca^'^  are  these  hi  j:.h' status  dialects, 
ir.  fact,  thfjy  influiMice  pach  other  with  Spanish  invading  thi'lr  Ln^li.sh 
and  flnj'l  it'll  fn  t  ^lenci  ni.'  their  Sf)ariiHh.     They  are  then,  In  a  compN»x, 
but   r**Iati"f*ly      »ible  Mr  .uiistic  se*tiiu'./         m  which  both  Lan^!ua^!es 
continti*.*  to  be  tunctioruili 

Our  Arabic  (AK)  subjects,  by  contrast*,  lepresent  th»'  truisitional 
lin^Miistic  setting;  of  all  ..rban  immigrants  in  the  history  of  the  Unit<»d 
tnt»»s#    They  arrive  in  the  schools  of  industrial  Michigan  monolingual 
-^[^^'-^kers  of  one  ot"  tht»  man%'  dialect?^  of  Arabic,  used  in  Syria,  Lebanon, 
^  iLlcin,  Yi'THjn,  r.>;>*pt,  or  i     4.     Thouj^h  their  community  is  largely  corD- 
fxjsed  of  t  t-her  Ara^  immi^      .ts,  they  are  immersed  in  a  larger  IJnplisb 
s[>eakiru'  immunity  and  culture.     Their  need  for  rec^)tive  anc*  produc- 
tiv»'  contrn!  of  F.nglish  is  cl'^ar  and  highly  motivating.     The  children 
ar»'   likely  to  achieve  such  control  fasti/r  than  their  parents. 

F^ut  u»;ring  thi-  first  year  or  two  of  school  they     ill  be  lear  ing 
*<»  r- Ml  and  writ*'  f.nglish  >  imu  1 1  ar^eouH  Ly  with  Learning  to  speak  and 

listfM^  with  comprehension.     Their  developing  control,  receptive  and 

»r(xj  iirti  v»» ,  can  rrf»at<'  in  a  1  iP)Mlis^ica  My  unsophi  stirat^'ii  ohserv^^r  ^ 
'^ensM  of  th»  'r  Linguistic  inadequacy  which  is     lite  unwarranted.  Tliey 
Twy  hav»»  reci?ptive  control  of  Cnglish  in  reading  nrd  listening,  vhich 
far  »*xc«^»eds  their  ability  to  ex;>iess  in  English  what  thry  have  compr»>- 
h*»nded.     Their  developir^g  control  of  Dtijjlish  grammar  may  mask  their 
Ti«Mning       r  ti»achf»rs.     Furtlu  r  ,  they  wi  M  vary  from  each  other,  at  any 
:Miint   in  timf»,  in  the  degrr.   with  which  tluy  corttrol  Rnglish.  Tests 

iven  to  them  in  Se[)t<^nher  are  of  Mttli*  use  in  judging  their  progresjL 

'/  Jun»*. 
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rhf»  Urtwrtil/iri  Srtfmi«f»  (IIS)  ^rou\\  rMprii««ntn  Htlll  rtnothnr  p«tt«Tf>. 
rhi'v  rtr»',   llkti  thf»  AH  ^ifiuip,  t-iilt^irdl  an  w»»n  aj^  linnulHtlc  ml^rttnth 
to  rtrj  iifUari  iMMmtminlTv.    hut  t\\v  rowmopt)  11  tan  Hunoluhi  ciimmunily  to 
whfch  thi^y  i  )mr  h«H  many  oultiiral  aiul  Un^iuUtlr  tH  rfnrf»nc«a  from 
!>iNi.n)in,  Hli-hi^nn.    A  ki»)r  (11  rriTiMici*  1h  that  'Im  CnnUah  oT    he  «ijr- 
ruiifullii).'  ciimmunlty  Ir^  Iruiur  '-Ity  H<iM.i.tiu  in  Hawaiian  Pidgin,  tht. 
rtu^uU'  1)1  rhf  Hawaltan  lMlaml>,     'nli^^.  dirr**rf?  from  thn  dialect  of 
n;^t  riuM  ion,  Hawaiian  Staridard  Kn^i!    ;h,     I^«hc»  «uhj.?ctH,  apeakerti  .>f 
r«ifm>an  at  hntm',   U^arn  IMd^^ln  In  th*?  Htroi'tR  and  play^roimda  and  muat 
tfji-n  iv>|)i.  with  thi«  finnlinh  of  school. 

an-  cultural  and  lln^julstlc  cuuslns  to  tht?  IndU'rnous  l^hal^ 
itant.s  (>!  Hawaii.     Uiit  the  cultural  distance  from  Samoa  to  mo<Ifrn  Hono- 
Ml  in  not  n  sma 1  I  onr, 

Likv  thv  Arfif)  suli.ifclH    their  Kn^illsh  may  hv  In  transition,  hut  it  51 
'  Mtnlnant  •>ri>iluct  iv«'  (Mn^ctlori  is  Pid^iiru 

ni»«  Navajo  (NA)  suhjccts  live  the  life  ol   their  ancestors  in  "hr 
i'lar^*  nf  th^lr  ancestors.     Not  only  the  Ijnltf?d  States,  but   its  lan^uav*'. 
iuitur*',  and  artifacts  have  come  to  surround  them,  fncroach  on  th^m, 
runtVorit   them.     Tlwy've  been  offered  little  cholcp  about  the  lanj^ua^e, 
r  iltiiri  ,   life  ^Xy\*^v.  ^f  th«?  Invaders,  it  is  the  school's  ^^^rriculum, 
iMt   !     V  may  tak.*  a  ;>ath  of  passive  cultural  and  Iln^iulstic  resistance. 
Hiis  r^'sistance  may  b«»  Heen  by  tr-achers  and  observi?rs  as  disinterest, 
i  :;eim)p»»t  enee  ,  stupidi  ty . 

In  i'nrnbina^  i  on  with  a  cultural  aversion  for  taking;  [lublic  ri.k^- 
t       r.  ii.taru't?  cr»'nt«'s  a  r^^nse  uf  liruMilstfc  deprivation.     Silence  i^ 
Ml*'  classroom  is  se^-n  as  proof  that  children  are  non-verbal. 


Pi*-  Lanj.':ja^e  of  t!     humt*  of  t[:*?se  nat  ive  Americans  is  Navaj'o. 
thi.y  come        t!\r  iijreau  of  Indlar^  Affairs  boardiru/  schoc^l  at 
-  y»'ai     of  a.--  their  lin^lisl.  is   minimal  or  non-existent.     Wlien  i  hey 
f'  '        N>  th.'ir  h  nrs  at  vacation  tijncs,  or  when  thny  simply  walk  awav, 
'h»T^'  i.^   little  that  relates  th*'  world  of  home  and  school. 

Still  all  of  tnir  subjects,  selected  as  avera^^e  for  their  j^roups, 
sliow  sone  contiul  of  lin^-Jish.     All  show  ability  to  read,  at  some  l'»vel, 
MlraMish  t^xts,  thoii^'h  ^'-ir  second  ^rade  Hawaiian  Samoan  and  Navajo  su^>- 
'.'<'ts  w»?r»'  -iv»'P.  rjiternat.'  tasks  t        .tandard  '  ?ccnd  j^rade  story, 

^'^-^y  Kitt»'n  Jof.es,  becau      thiy  ^^i^-ii^'d  .i^able  t  ^  cop*-  with  it. 

ITier  arf'  if  .>!anc*»s  in  all  ^roj^s  wh^re  th»'  irJ'Iu^'nc*  of  fir^^t 
iariLiiaj.^'  and  special  or  trarsitional  lorm^  of  Kn^lirli  shown.  Tl:*- e 
ar»'  ciltirally  M.fiijonced  atter-in,  in  .  ro.os  and  iidi  vidua  Is,  ihat 
show  in  tlieir  r  ;idin^'  and  retf^llinc. 

■iut  ihr.r.   are  no  bitterns   ,0  differr;;t  that  tbev  make  the  reading: 
any  -roup  uni,  i^.     A^iain  we  must  say  this  report  would        easier  is^ 
write  it  we  could  rii  c  sharp  distinctions  in  the  way  -hildrer  read  in 
a  seconc  .anjjuage  or  the  way  Nava.fos  or  Samoans  read  Rnplf:.!..     Hut,  .is 
wit>;  O'lr  dialect  groups  we  must  say  that  the  sin^'Ji-  process  b\  which 


r**ft<N*rH.     I(ldlv^i^Ul^    Uiuw  vartntion  In         thw  ii«r»  thin  prorHi«r  ,«ti^l 
vUi^  viirlatlun  rvf\         thnr  lln«ulHtlc  and  cuUu  -il  bark^rnunUh ,  tmt 
thi  vflflnHon  lf<  iMH4^triJn»d  by  thtt  rt*allilfN  of  'tht*  prtK  ^  ^ ^  \hv^ 
pnyohul  In^MilHtlc  »tratt>fctleH  and  i    •  ttywtwmiii  of  ri!adlnn. 


Our  UllintfiiAl  UM^IlMtwSpunl^h  Mpa^k.  )|i  group  (TS)  1m  from  nuUmi 
in  Suuth»>nMt  Tc^xiia.    C<  Mnd.  the*  ot^unty  Mat  of  Goliad  county,  in 
^ItuAtifd  ISO  mll^M  ncuithoAHt  ol  Sun  Antunlo  und  4^  mMi^«  abav«  th^ 
(;ult  ui'  Hcxi(!i».     It  1m  onv  of  ihf  throe  uldtHt  miinlclpal ltl#»  In  T^m?*. 
ItH  nnrm«  riMm?ii  trum  an  anagram  tor  Hidalgo.    HlHtorlcally  It  was  om^ 

th(^  major  l>att l#Kroiinda  during  thd  Ti^Knti  campaign  for  lnd«p«ndonco 
trtm  MtMl(M).    Many  of  thene  battUii  are  ^      rlall3tt»d  in  Cullad'a  Statu 
Park. 

T\w  OHtlm«t«d  population  In  1^73  w;?s  5,100,  Nlnuty  percont  ot 
thi?  n?p«)rti?d  average  annual  Incofoe  In  Aj^rli  ilture  nan  from  cattle,. 
hi»y  s  nIum»p,  and  poultry,     Llveatd^V  .ind  poultry  ral^  ug  arc  the  chii'l 

buMln<^»H.    Cor     is  one  of  tho  rauMi  crops  rained  (Tox/im  Almanac, 
{  '75). 

Thf  l^ftWrrt  i*t  iMir  8ul)Jects  land  to  work  an  ranch  hands.  Wi* 
MoIecNu!  iMir  !)ul).jei  t  H  on  thu  advice  of  educators  as  being  essentially 
monolutgual  sf>t.*ak4;r::«  of  Spanish  w    h  minimal  Cngllsh. 

Wi?  soori  found,  hiiwever,  that  our  subjects  were  bilingual  in  a  full 
>^*M»s«*.     They  iituLd  read  in  Lngllsh  with  miscue  patterns  much  like  the 
nntivr  speakers  of  Lngllsh  In  our  study,  and  they  could  discuss  what 
th«?y  read  in  Knglish  or  Spanish.     Their  Enpllsh  has  Spanish  Influences^ 
>'iT  it  do»  q  not  appear  to  b«?  the  transitional  Ertglish  of  our  Arabic 
tPrtdi-rs.     It  Is  a  relatively  stable  form  of  English  used  In  the 
'nMoK'^al  community  of  which  our  readers  are  a  part.     They  use  it 
iU\i\y  iw  and  tiut  of  school 

lii»w  *ypical  our  sub.j*?ct8  are  of  Mexican-A-r^M'lcans,  or  hllinjjual 
M*'y:  cin  Ainerlcans,  or  southeast  Texas  bflinpuaL  Mexican  Amorlcan  chll- 
»lr»»n^  or  'fven      Had,  Texas  Mexlcan-Amerlc«n  children  it  is  Imf^ossl^  ^e 

say     Wo  tried       assure  ourselves  they  were  average  for  their 
^•rd<]»»  and  school. 

T\\ey  certainly  do  riot  fit  olJpr  stereotypes  "r.  the  p*-ot*es8iona  I 
iiteratur»«.     Tlretian  cites  studies  uf  AT>prican  bilingual  .^M?dr^^n  from 
rhf*  mx  '  •  tvpntlef  (Tlrenian,   1*>4H,  ;>r  .   1        ).     Many  uf  thrs*?  studies  forus 

Spdr..sh-s[H'    -.i"^  (*hi:dr»Mi  lal  •    i  il*  the-:  Mexican,  Sf>drilsh~ h;>enki n;  and 
Spanish-American.     The  varjov,::  titlei^.  ind'cate  the  authors'  conr^ern.*- 
and  some,perha[)s,  their  ;>rp.i t^d ices.     (The  lan^rua^ci  Difficulty  oi 
S-)aiiiH]i- American  Chi  ldr*ii ,  Study  of  the  Causes  ot  Retardation  Ami^n^ 
^'xlcaa  Childrpn")  ' 

A  review  of  the  studies  of      inish      «?akiM)^  children  from  1924- 
r'.r.)  (Sanchez,   1^32,  S40-5^i)   ; -and  lat  sLiviies  daring   Miat  time 

ittrihuteri  piior  test  performance  tc  ''mental  inferiority'*  arn  ''dual 
language  handicaps*',     Some  of  the  authors  of  these  studies  showed  some- 


^.f!t|ti<  thrtl  tlu!»  lut  i  Miioii  t>t  itnvl rtiiimisrit  har*  riot  ruMNldt  i pil  ftml 

StudtOfi  ilur<(i|(  th0  thlrti«N  uf  varlimn  UlUn^u^l  i^iiMipN  that  tld 
l  uci4<>4  ill)  iM)vlr  unmurttttl  fai  ti)rii  hh  w(«11       n\iP  nui\  m<*x  vMjricl(tU«»d  11.41 
(>t  I  Iniiiid  I  itim  did  ni»t  iol'luiinctt  mootdl  Jevt^  lop  uMit  ,  vert>al  Ifitt)  i  1  l^iuuM* 
III"  r^c'h«*<  I  rtdjuiittnuiit . 

Am  «*<irlv        PK'i7,  thurit  w«rt  Awarcrni^HN  that  tlu?  li*w  >«ch* li^ucunumlo 
st.iiu!<4  (iT  thit  SpAolMlwHiHtakln^  ('hildron  ah  a  Kruup  wns  rf*latinl  to  tholr 
low  ti^Ht  iMiriurrTUincts  thuuK-t  thin  did  not  corrtUdto  t<  indivldiuils 
within  thtt  iiruitp  (Mariu*fU  1035,  p,  63). 

Cai  t«?r  (MtOM  varluiiH  Hourcesi  to  whow  ^jrowth  in  Hjo  I'diira- 

tf^  jirtl  N»viM  /ichluvfd  by  Moxlcari-Arm^ricanH.  For  t*x«rnpli»,  clurln^i  thr 
!  M1I«»-  tlii'  wdJati  tKlnratiunal  IhvoI  of  Muxlcan  lru*rl•rt^a♦d  mort*  tiunu 
An>»lriH  or  rtny  othi^r  minority  !,  [>.    rj).     Il(^wuvi*r,   '  1u»  v^ij.  i     st  i  1 

♦vldt»,  slfUM?  thr  Mexli'iin-Armjrlcfln  vnm<'    m>to  «iict.  a  low  lu't  innM,  rtMa- 
!  ivo  to  1       othiT  groups.     His  mi  .t  i'iii?r<»r*tln^  cM»mmt*nt  on  pro^rp^w 
'  rlnj*  thr  t'lftlon  Is  '*All  aBpiJct.*^  of  M€?xlrii>-Ami*rItMns'  Interaction 

t  hi*  Mohools  s«M*mM  to  bv     lowly  Imjjrovln^j  (alttiou^h    wily  tiMcliprH* 
'  ^^Tv.itji'nM  support   Improving  lf?vi»ls  i»r  achlevem*»nt )"  (Il)ld.  p.  MM). 


r#-.      i     '  '     V  TitTit  ot^  Clilcanos 

•  /.  rtMH)rts  that  Ip  Toxan  In  foiirth  ^'radr  i^ri      IM,  r  ot 
0  p. Mi*   w       at)OV»'  ^jrade  level  as  compared  to  34.2    of  An^ilo 
!>  i;.il  .,  and  35 .  z    '  I  •h#»  OhlcanoH  wen*  at  ^;radr*  lev»»l  as  (  oiparod  to 
44.'^'    (U.S.  Commls<*'otK   r)7l).     In  el^Tith  >irad»',  t'U',tH-es  an*  15,  ) 
i:hIrano  ;>i]i>  i  Is  ai)(>v».'  v^riidr  lev»fl  and  2n.  I    aj[  iradr*  Irvfl,  as  (:ofup#i  -d 
to  3H.7  a. id  33.  L,  of  An^'los.     In  twelfth  ^radr  th*?  li^'urfh  ari'  sfmilai  . 

Ail  thesp  fi^iirHH  are,  howev<M-,  based  on  admliilst  ratorV*?  eftt-nati^s 
*»r.  a    ailed  qiu.'st  I  onna  i  re  and  may  not  h.  reali'^tir. 

{)th»»r  ^tiidif\s  1ft  tho  f>a«t  eleven  yrar^  show  ihfs  jsam«'  wid«*  lisnar- 
ity  in  r»'adin^'  -  hiev»*mf»nt  hi*t\w»rn  Chicanos  and  Mioir  An^ilo  counto--. 
parts.     The  d        m  Report  (l'^66)  placed  Meyfi-au-Amrrican  students 
ttuirth  in  r»'.iJiniJ  iirhievi»ment  amon^*  the  six  ethnic  and  racial  ^'roms 
sampUM*,  ;i  Hexiran-ArT»»r i^n  st»idy  ctinductod  .it   UCIA  in  l*^'"'*. 

tindi  <js  wpr*'  ^fni  lar  (Ciiebler,  »»t  al^   P^70),     The  Mexican-Am#v  :  ->n 
«^t  Lid»?nts  wh^'  w<T'e  samplfd  from  Xho  fns  Armol'^s  area  scored  c(i  isi(:<  rnb . v 
SmIow  rh^'  natioral  nor-ns  in  comparison  to  Mi    An^Io  studf»nts  who  so.m  (\ 
s  1  i  ^ht  .y  a!)'  »vi». 


Ifi  thi»  S<iuttiw0?^t  cun  lip  ri»  irvil       M.A.  thi>iM>ii  ur  ductnriil  ril iiMrtiit  lonii, 

iVUVctJoM  of  ntvidlim  th«*^d0«:i6  with  tht>  ikh'IaI  urn)  rc^iiiionjil  ch«nic- 
tt*rii«tfcii  of  Unuu4iM*>  by  Chicctcuiii.     It  hImo  Includ^n  a  ccM1^)^l)h«»rv- 

Artii'lr  lit.lfjfi  JficludoJ    "Muxicur.  M;>antwir',  *'(ijioiino  SpHnliih 
lilnUrtu  nrxl  Wucatt  <»fi" ,  *'Sp«nl>*h-r.n|i  I  tnh  HlUnitiwiUum  In  Saii  Antonio, 
r#f  juii*"  ,  unci  "S)>«iniiil>-Ln>M  l>*h  Codunwi  f '  L  i  ny" . 

r\w  l«Ht  arllole  raitiON  ta^e  i]\u*'Himn  about  Xho  inHui^ncr*  of 
S.iarilnh  on  lin^'llnh  «mJ  VMv^-versa.    Uur  Sp«niwh  mtPlUnnn  had  ii  lot 
o«kI«'  Hwitcht  i^i  In  thorn. 

Wi^v**  .  lUily/ud  t  »»  reading  and  r^tulUn^'  at  mu  ts  >irou|>  lor  wvi- 
«l«        r>r  Sjiiiifrth  or  CiHrano  Kn^'Ilnh  ifjt'hienct'h, 

Amonj,'         p))uf^' i o^lca  1  leaturrw  f*xamin#»d  wr!i«  ih»»  tViUowltif  th 
il»  ill*  ' "  £l!'  1       In  ^  ^    ^ »  *^  i  tow. 

Ill  t  .^  j» 

Th#'  S:»anf>fti  and  Kri^llsb       >holo^»lral  syHtrm*^  hnvv  th«'  al\ 
iJ    and    y  (oHfi.  I  i-'[ue£>ent**t'  ar*  /4/  Tor  Spanish  dialect?)  t  th»* 
'»)i»>rH'm#»  /'d.^,     Jt\  r.n^^llRli  th#»         ocrurw  in  thr  initial  and  ovKJicl 
|M'Nii<<jn;  tf.^'.   thn,  thoHO,  thi^m,  m4>thf»r»  father,  and  »^lth»'r.  Hownvi 

/4/  ai:ut>honc  in  Spanlnh  in  [>rlmarlly  found  In  th<»  rwidlal  ponitioi 
•  •.)',.  dt»dt),  iUr;rio,  diM  itj,  and  tinio.     Huth  th<?»i«  all'  'ihoncr»  /4/  and  /f/ 
.ir»'  v«»iitHi  iU»nLal  frk«itlvf»s.     T)\v  diffwrencr  bi?tw^i»n       'se  two  ;il!fw 
,thon«»-  is  that  th«*  '*i:nf.:!ish  /;'/  1h  nH>rt»  forceful  and  more  intprdt*ntal 
i}ian  thi*  S'»ai.ish  .  . "  (Dalbor.         ^        68).     In  addition,  Dar>ur 

:>tir*     that  th»»  Spanish  allopli      h  /d/  and         ar<»  a^ed  Interchant  ^ 
.l  il.   m  won!  initial  f>o*^Mlon  i»        laa  damafe  c  ^  i  ^^t*  naid  both  ways 

id?  -  ^  -  nrwis^  or  /laz  -  da  -  man/  ([>.  67).     Ht*  in  rhe  only  author 
«i  Mufu'  ?hrf  »'  w't  vrs  (Polltz^r  and  Staubach  1065;  Sav  1 1 1©  and  lYolk** 
1''7;-  iiiHi  Hov»?n  and  Stockwell   1060)  that  acK    »-[edj  es  this   ib  •nomeruMi. 
Th»»  otht    s  »tily  rtv>ort  tl\at  /<k   *x:curs  in  th»»  m«»d(^il  and  sonaetlm^-s 
tir.al       '^i^ions  whor^fas  /d/  occurs  In  initial  [K^sition  only. 

Th*'   i  rit»M  '  fi^'if    bi'tw«*f'fi  :  ^     IIS*.*        th*  He  sounds         bvio  ^i. 
r:.i    lal./.   v«.   nhsrrvpd  tha  children  sub«tlt  t#'d  for  th ,  ^f^spocia  I  ly 

in  !  h»»  initial  M-sitii-.  iijf  -^iiimi  a  Tiore  thorough  analysis  *8  marlp, 
a.'ioTh^'r  t>at*»*rn  ♦•rwrv''^^        .if  snhstitntop  /d  ^   for    if  ^  in  h» 

miti      posi   ion  "f  a  wo*-^'  (T  tb*i  1  ir  •»  while  .'^2.  of  th*-  time  he  ii- 

f>rcKl     i  n>2  rh»   English  verj^ion  />/ .     'V?Ah   ^ny  r-'Pj'*';^   thr  ^  this  :>art 
ular  !  *'Ki»  ;i'    »*c;  in  tho  :)rocf'8S  of  ar    iiri  .  w   .   v  sh       '  In  th*? 

initial  pos  i  ♦  •  »n. 

w.!r   this  in  min*. ,  It  w.if  thon  hypothesized  iliat  sfnc^    5     .I'ii  4 
ire  in  tn^ula    positions  for  both  lan^juajies,  no  d   f  u   vh  woalr    -^c  :r. 
nils  Is  a    ost  true*     This  suhjeci  says  "*'nv>dr^  r"  and  '^r«.<!tipr**  on^ 
twlcp  ou^  ol  22  posEiMe   )ccurrr»nrt  s. 


wftli  thti  n^rtiltf  whilttn^.'  tti  tlu'ti  ill » t  r  ItiiU  <  |t  fM*y        with  moi* 


rh««   iU^htHutlMj,  irl  Nh  t'ur        -ihtiwn;  thi>y  nnrmjHmwti  hny  i*ho  l  or 
at  «i  ♦ilf^t*  ^h;*'  '  •     t'orn^hAr  U^w ,  odMh  fur  each  ^  ki  i<hr>n  t  or  }<tU'liiMi> 
tr.i  w.'T  lui   t'u.  ;u»r,     A^'Atiu  it  mU'ht  bi?  tMif^Hitl^r^d  VomfiH»fi|» ! \ir 
t  lu'^iT VTTi  iili  i3h  ti  cf.  TTilH  Hliicw  thr»ir  j»iirt  icuUr  dl«U>ct  ol*  Spanlwli 
iliM^'.  f.ipt  api>#«ar  to  havi*  ttu?  KhkH^^H  phunf  rnf  /c/        lt«  j>hf)rn»Ioj;icfl ' 
r  ••{♦•♦rt  of  r»?.  •   Howt'Vi'r,  th^  »amo  children  itial  ttliM'^  rj)       JlL*  ^^^^^  i'u>fnf~ 
tl'tifN  |»r<»clurv  KmH  /?/  in  n»ar>]  and  kltrturn,  and  >i(W?tI>mu  say 

H    ti.il  fn>t  i:h«'.     This,  rtfc'.airu  may  Indlratr  that  tli    fhi  Ulr«M»  ar*-  h 
•  «'     »  n.     "1  nr-  ttrJri^*  thin  f»4rtiru)ar  ptiorjolu^,' ioa  I  ti^atun*  an<l  drr 
iMM,  n  iM<'«liu*t;  .n  rMfj^i-  liirliidifu'  l»>th  sit  and  cl;.     In  i»tlu*r  w-mmI,*^.  M:» 
»r  d  i»  Mv»  dl-^tj        »n  di'«  w  ru»t  y*?t  •   ^I'TTv  mat<^         natlvi-  ;  iirl(  i 
.1  tU'i.t-r's  variatjn:t  of       or  sh. 


IW'fa.jsi'  t  liM   ^tiui»'iil8  iiavit  sli  to  eh  variations  in  r^^MfJi,  >i)- 

•  i-ri'd^,!  I'  tlHs  also  'H'rnrr«'d  In  l>i>dnlsTr7    AttiT  •xnmlnii.j.'  thi'  ^  .,i,u  .r* 

r  «•?*•!  1 1  fU's ,  w«»  t'ouru]  that  thr  1  1 1  I'rom  tw  h  is  charact*"  t  »! 
♦w'  sf  id»'r  *    .     Tor  oxamf*!*?,   lf»cMr  and  chicjuita  wKr»*  prunounrfii  wi  nt; 

^(  jnd  i'istf»ad  ul  i'h.     H(i'vtn»'r,  in  oTTirr  nartji  ol  x)\t'  r«ti  lllij  wh<M«' 
t!ii«'       nm*  word^  app^'anui,  they  wf<r<   said  w*.h  thi?  i')q)f'rl«'d  «^   h  ind. 

M;  J  ^  may  -^  i^vi'st   that   !»oth  phorjuIt»t' ii-n  1   sv-st^'^^ns   u  <*  inl  lii    .cM  ; 
'•ac\\  '»t.    r,  ''iij*  only  on  orcaHi<»n  (at   U?ast   lor  tln  sn  par'itMJiar  ,ni  ) 

Ihi  y   -^^:ll't   '-/ists  in  hr>U^  <:  1  r»'0 1  i       .      n.*?sr*  tv     do  ^ot   i;*  ♦rar  {•» 
^inis^  ,1  >  !  W' .  *  'laratf  soin.'^s,  h.^.   t  j'>o  .irid  t  uvo  arf  !)iit!i  /t  i  -  4»<  . 
\4T<»yiit';         Dal^or  (v»i>*^,        ^>  i  )  ♦  "Thi?  v  ,  r  *!    \     has  j.^'Vi-r  !m -i  i.s.d 
i'-      i    '     ,t  1     ;irnj      .{.t  rast  i  v»' ly  i:i  mfK!»'rn  S;.i:.i  ti  anywhor**  in  w^rh  . 

.1  .  r  at  a^  d  i  »i  1  ♦•c  to  1  o^' st  s  know.     (»n  t  hr»  Mthi»T  'land,  thi'r«»  «loi     fyi-T  n 
'  ::.ir:>  i-t^'ra^^t    in  [*.(    lish  f>i't  •w<i»»'ri  v  and  If  'U',  Si-rr  Vi-rv 

•  •  _! 

rhi-  jsuH  i  !>'  Mcrurr**d  at   tlo*  o     ^v^rds  '>;•    n<^t   i»xc*I  i^:.'  r 

»xam;>if^  .^ait/sairii  ma* ''''fnade;        ly /sad  ly  ;  ^iaT'Vi.ifi;  ^at  :  v    .at:  !>'.     !  hi-  ^ 
of  t   for  d  ran  '>e  *«)C|  Iair^»*ii        t  h.e  fa^*?   that  th*    ^  >atii  ;k  i   ^'s  ('ontal 
whi'lf  thi^  r.n^Msh  r   is  alver>li  r.     The  aspi**at*Ml  ^  in  Lnt'Iish  Ts  !i*?dr(! 
a  d  in    wioish  Tnalhor,  p.  ). 


Ifi  S;'<tnl«h  th«i  phont*m«»ii  /•/  Ami  /«/  Am  in  eiire)(iUm«^rit Arv  liit^frt^ 
ArnJ  iiijllv  tor  i4HU#  !  ly  ♦ 


Sinrt^  SpAnliih         im\y  fiv(»  vowol  ioundit  whlU  UngHiih  h«ii  up  tu 
•  Irv^n,  and  th0  fJvi*  in  Spaninh  do  not  corrii»*porKl  with  thont  In  rngllnh, 
tf)f«rt'  arr  irtany  fihirtii  In  vaw»l  Auunda.    Th«  rollowtni:  fixaivpUM  ar«  un^i^ 
thm  h«vi«  mi^n  hnard.    SofM»  of  th«M  may  bg  tht*  Influonc^  of  th«t  IocaI 
ili.iinrt  of  i:n>jliih:    «bout/$ihoiit ;  ahMd/$ah#ad;  barn/horn;  faim/form; 
<rt!  j  n>:/«lttin>:;  nt rifn^tth/$»trlnBth;  I tnluir/tankt^r ;  think/thank;  h\ip/ 
i^lf»i»p/aMt>;  hurry/harry;  nuriM»/nora«;  buay/$b«?t*i»y. 


Tb#  ftillowln^^  mli»cu«?M  ;ir#  phonivr      nr  mori'hophoru'mlc  dlai'  t 
\r\%    «  < 

'Ml  rlK.bt,"  anHW»rf<l  tu     (SS3  line  0712) 

i  .It 

.    .rt  M*l#M)t(H^    ill'e  wfii  rilled  wMh  dl sii ntm»  ?tq  (S.S3  line  O 

**jrT>«»r<  wnt  !^  nArri>wed  tc*  ttioho  ^-115. v  outlinpd  line  '^220) 

othfr  examples  nt  vt.TU^  includ»»  ( Cy(m  S53):     ri">kt7  wrecked ;  explain/ 
.•x}>laini»d;   llU/tillinl,  r —.^r.   cH>fr,  .11  (-d  ;  droaVif  reawd  ;  ;tnrtit^ 

^.irt«'«l;   inte;.'    intended;  ca  i  I/c*i  I  U:d  :  answer/answered;  happen/ 

i<l;i[>er  »m!. 

T)u^«»  types  (#t'  mlHOues  ^r*>  -^ot  at)8(i^rved  t(    >e  a  con«intent  pat^^  i  ;,. 

othrr  -ed  verhs  wi-re  pronounced  as  expected:     disniverorl/d/;  workud  . 
'\a**i\^9(* ' ;  returned/d/;   looked/t  '.     In  one  particular  case  -ifhere  tho 
4<i.  .t   wa    nbsrrvrMf  td  -  ip^r-correct  (e.g.   returneded,  uutllneded ),  he 

was  als<   mI   *»rv'.'d  to         thi^*  expected  /^d^:     shout I'd,  fripht  1  nr-d  /ind 

h*i,  jieri^d . 


Thf  Tsi  jjrr>ap  r^^ad  two  sr-ries,  S5  !  nnd  '.-^r  .     The  J'ormf^r  story  wa> 
^>iju^rlly  rf»told  in  rn^lish,  wnllr  rh*»  larter  wan  retold  i'l  Spanish  and 
Kn>:lish.     Port'. ins  of  the  Spanish  retell  inp  use  rn^li?^  syntax.  Th.^ 
following:  pxarr'>li^c  of  the  Spanish  r^tellinp  not  only  contain  f^yniartic 
)attern.s  siml.r-i'        English,  but  also  are  ir. terspersed  with  English 
wt>rds : 


I.       I.I  l^'^nUrw  ha:  til  Xhin  c#lf  hu Ig . 

T1»t>  lyiM  fuuiu   ihlo  t*iiJ  r  In  i  hula, 

ijff0(Mi»^  <$t«  h»  n«»vti  pufit  n         mulr^r  y  rfj  iu  «ri 

iMimii  un 

Aful,  fh»*ri  hf»  took  tt  haii0  to  a  %mmri  And  Mid  th*!  H  (h^)  w«m 

».  |if>ju  Ia  caIwm  <)u1  tAndo  g^Mn 

.•.^^  hit  h#Ad  takioK  «»rT^fn 

4.      ...pNr<|Hf'  fui' lAtm  hl«h  fitd. 

.  .    Un^AUH**    i  t    WAnn*  X  WtTTfed* 

J.f'rs.-r.i  Iv  {»rAkin^r,  *hi*nt?  Thri  -  t'icAmplrf*  ;irt?  r*»p>'»f««' »t  At  <V(h  of  thf^  r.tmmon 
iMM'.'  fuwjtr'  tfi^*  i*ocurnMic«*  in  th^  Wuiii  wtfgi  Amon|!  hlllnKuAl  ChicAnon. 

D)!*  I   w^rtion  ul  fin^llnh  wurdw  <ii  thi»  SpAniAh  »yntAx  may  a 
f«»Mii.t  .»t  hAvifj^:  i#*Arr.»Ml  th«*  MArtloulAr  nAmr  it\  r.nMH^h,  cfl  I  i  , 

'•tt  ^  nklu,      Mi>Wt>ViT.    H   WAA  MluMrsvd   ihAt   CA I  (   WAA  aIao  CAtl^d  A 

vni;  itA  rhlqultA*'  (a  \ixi\0  cuw  fir    aII)  %*hllr£f^t  And  ikin  wt  only 
r.  fi  rr»d  to  AA  pf»t  And  4Kjjfi»     P^tHapn  ih«*  t-xiwlniir  coultfTCBvi*  Anked  tlo 
•.  hJId  i  \  hf  knfw' th«^  SpAnlAh  nAWA  l'(  v  imt  Arid  aM'^  ir»  o-dtT  to  v*»rl  fy 
whothf-r  tiofh  f;n>.!ll^Hh  And  SpAni^h  war<!*i  w©rt*  known.     If  tht«  child  had 

iKiwfi      tti,  thi*n  piThapA  It  mijjht  h^vo  h»i|jn  a  mAtt^r  of  word  choim; 

It  it  hi*  hAiir  't,  thi'H  wi*  ctiuld  foric  hid«*  thAt  thr  chnd  hAd  afquln»ri 
fluit*  forns  ir^m  ••jq>(>Aiirf  tf»  Ln^'liAh  itiiA^o, 

Afii>t!i  I  ;>h#nM       ifk;:  IhAt  wa?<  ol»nt?rvi-t!   in  t  hf  S[»Anlr;h  rft^l  11  fj^t 
tfivt  iv#-i!  ftu*         of  An  iui««xt»imM«!c!  ►•rAmwticAl  and  morpholo^l  cA  I  v*'rl» 

•«i*'«'n;,  an  IrrojjulAi*  pa>»t  :>rtrri'ct  v^rb  wn?;  rrplAi-o/l  Sy  a  r^nMila* 

I  t    M-rt<T?  v»t!>  t»Artfrn. 

^     li'  haMi  T)orld«^  }4u  ama 
(         fnoth»»r  haf!  dlr»d  on  him) 

I  H       St'       hai»<rt  mu<Tto  su  nmn 

(Win  mother  tiaiJ  di#Kl  in  hln) 

In  >.r»ai.lMh  thf  ;)aHt  j»f»rf*   t  ^   /  Uh  wI  irii  ar*-  irr«  t:u!nr  rhan>:i»  'nur;>h^j- 
#         I  !y  ...y.  abr i  r/'abli!r*  >  ,  *iiorl  r/m  iort   :  ^mr^^r  yh#»rh*».     Thi?  r^M  ular 
v  rSs  to;  low  a  conniwront  pattr^rn  i-..     C'»r..T  cotimU*;   ir/i^o;  tomar.  tofuado, 
WTiat  thlf    Nirtlrilar  child  did  ^fas  nencran*  a  partorn  con«ii5t«?nt  with 
r«'i  i^ir  pa  *^      i  tort  V4*rb8. 

Tl  *    »wl»wwii.,.  •'xampU-  IIUi«trat»»^  t  "ir«  >panifthi  7.1"  i  on  ot  an  Kn^^l^sh 

w.  r<! : 

I>*  lUa  dar  un  bnnclw^  d«*  corolda. 

Sh»»  wan  ^ol^i^i  to  ^?ivp  i*-  a    unch  of  hmhI. 

Iti  tMi   -ase  thi   Spanish  syntax  i  ^   :sed  v^ith  thr»  cr»^ati'>ri  of  a  now  wore 
t(*  t*'  tS*»  ^:)anish  p)u>noloRy. 


A  twftHA  HtMihlnh  Pimrth  C4riidt>r 

H^rrwiiHlo  (THir;)  U  t  our  t<mrth  ^rudti  r*i  i^rout*,    M«»  mii 

K$itt^  yf'Hto,  niiic»  mfinthM  "Itl  4t  tli0  timp  ui  dar  t«|Min;,  th©  youni{0«it  iil 
r,«vt^fi  i^hiUlt.ni  In  «  fimlty  In  wlilch  th^  t^ri*nti  «ri»  flaunt  tn  !ipiit)tiih 

*|»«<ik  i:««Uiih.    Hti*  fifh»r  m  «  firmer,    Htn  Ji«irh««r  t»  «  |iou»»- 

wirt*,    AH  uJ  hii*  ttiMlngn  nr«?  tlu^nt  In  tmth  t.nirU^^h  iind  Spanlub,  They 

til' 

nyf^iikiny  <rtftfvlf^r  Hint  '       ^n^Pi^h  wa^  ^nCHj*     H«»         «bl«  to 

rttti^U  thr  It  nt^  rv  in  iii«n|nh  And  r#»pond  to  her  (]u«iitlon«i, 

r»i»t      iirr^w  irum  th«  btJjilnntnn  oi  third  «r«dr  tfidlc«t*Hl  hU  varUiit 
ij;.  »i  »rf  M  42,    At  thf»  MM  tt»0,  hii  rtadln^'  t0»t  jierfu.  iiMinct»  wan 
fiMMfird  A«*  .1.'  (|,r«do  oqulvaltnt), 

r>»#^  dlflVi  ui  t-  hi«tvi»0n  hill  rMdini?  of  SM,rr«ddii^  MIU»*rt  <ind  SH5  , 
i^iMiho,  /ir*»       lnti*ri*iittn>j  hn  th<?  (»«it«»rn       iitrat«5itlti  h**  uiinp.  Cn 
miiTS'v  w4y^  hln  ritadtni;  of  thi»  ntBtuUrii  ^n^ty ,  SSl>        mor«>  rff^ctlvt^. 


I     r:  MISCUI.  ANALYSIS  SQmS 


.  ^  -ally 
'  n^t'i^.'Pf  ah  l»' 

.  J      Cor  r  #Tt fd  1  4.  '  4 


•Is  .^>w  reBicii^l  m<sca«!S  per  1   .k!    -tl  wonis,   !.(>'^  on  * 
niw>*?.t    in  his  ^r^wi^.     His  rrvidmi!  MPH^  c^n  SH5  Is  ruuch  higher,  ".lo, 
hi^'h  for  Mi«  jjroup. 

In  both  stories,  Hernji:*<!o  corxrc^-<  a  ^reat  deal.     He  dtt#>mp*^s 
r  jTMction  of  77.5"   of  misc  jos  or.  S5  I  ,  an  Incr'^diHlv  hijrh  perc*^»nt  and 
in  <;{icc«*«srijl  on  S^.ljJ;  Incliidinj;^  44. that  are  also  ?emanticaLly 


r«)W  ritAdrrn         t^t^  at  tidy  t  Mrrtict   Hn  much  da  hc»  <)i>«il, 

I^MU   I  It  iiil4*?/^Wfl3   In  li  uuhU'  Mr  hail  ^tirn 


0  ^o...  :«lfy  <^yi:i; 


ytlin  itttli.  nt  >twr  j  WBa JhH«rthrtiki-i>.     rrr»fcU.<%  mother  %mn 


with  t       Pitt    >fj»>ti        rf^^kofl  In  thin  i**'«ju»mu'I' ,  ni»n«  i 

WKit   hi-  <|o«'«  rr]iHrt'«  /I  runtrol  «it'  f'nK^I-'K  whl^-h  hr  <  ]   .^rlv  U^n.  ^ 

Ml'k  rnrri'Cti  'in  do  not  t   1 1  tht^  v  'x«(»l«'ti   .»tnry,     Hr  hUM  cutr»*ct»  ^' 

•  ir'n!^  iifi*  ttjniiit.k<  Mt.irtn  which  add  to  thp  lorwiirc'  firk,  try  rtrul 

*  fftv!,  ;>At?*'rn   A  hln  rf»a«llri^» 

J!.«'r«'        a     >r  >.'*»lr..   on  in  llorruinf  "  .  r^ntiwv*     Witu  hlfi  dinl^rt- 
f.'.at.-d  nlsi-u-^,  hjs  MTIIW  Ih  av<s>r  >K.<^  nnd  IJ  i»f^       ?  ,   far  «*u)V» 

♦  .V  o?^.  r  rS4  r«  df*.  '  .  T>)At  thif*  ra-  J^it  l  i  tr«-!Si**  is  Id**]  t  ii) 
!'is  r»'adi'n  S^.  ,  I;v«tj  with  tiin  ^k»h?f;tan!  i « :  correct  Inn  hi*  ha«  16 
f.   idiwi:  HPKW. 

M:1  hr  d         r«^arti>i»'iMy  wi*  I  I   Km  r<»**'Ilinv:  with  n^'    on  S5  :  and 
"J:    "r;  S'  ,  hi}:^  t  >r  fhr^  ^.ruii|>  -t   ^'*t^,     P^-rhai^H  rhi^  ;t\l#     '  rh»' 
wj  i •  i  ^   4M)ritr l*»ut.  -.  to  IU»rnando'h  lirflvy  nix  ni^i^-  \\\        ,  fnit  \\v  <!iwHf:'? 


i.r»»rtt  "^.liv  ;>hont>  i'a' <*'a  I  t•han^:•'fi  Oi.r  a:>;»*Mr  to  n»Kit«*d  tu  \.\\^\\^ 
'i^ll'N  *    J!*'^rf  rif  Vi*,    t'ir«^t    -.ifij'  la?  •  * 

Hh    ;hl   tln^.   to  oh  —        should      Irhojld  .^h.*  -   •  .  n< 

c\\  sJ'ilt'tiri^  to  »h  —        kitchiMi      %\     'mt.  w,*)Tr}u-d  -  washpd 

t»'at:h      ♦^ti  iis^.i  .  roa'^V  ^  freaiih 

much       Tair.h  ^         ^ui;h  .imh 


cryl^i:  Icrvfti 

I  r    jfiimj> 1 1» »  A       pronnunc^il       and  %h»  In  prr^hourwiNj  thg  ur 

Hti  dt«i«»ct  «tiica0ii  w»r*»  -Iw^'ft*-  lo  both  tjuanti^v  avid  t)aaHtv 
thuNi  '^f  Xhp  orh«?r  fourth  i*rf  u*o,    iccapt  that  h»  i«  ^h*^  r^nly  fourth 
i:ri^60r  tt*  d^lc^tti  n  ,r>cimm*>t'     *  (  tntci  th#  calTa  wouth^  ot  to  ohar^^ 
«t  ponikf^iijilva  ;  1^  w -in  I  iU.  to  an  article  (a|  thi»)  b^for<^  4  part 

ul         'jKMly.    Tt^^jaf  both  Npaninh  Inflinanitf  on  hiH  C^t{iia^<. 

Mri  aftdo'fi  r0  nllJ  tf  ^  dt       cr>ntaln«Kl  a  gr««at  nuaibrr  ui* 

i>r  th*^  dlalact  of  rnul»«^^ 

faakac^        joll  tarn 

,..thri        cJork  Iti  tha  night. 

y\in  UfBch^r  war  talking  ari-ry... 

...jitwayii  i««t  dciin^  ^lumr  thinij. . . 

Hin  fiinX^r  KHiaU«th  wi^nt  and  h«»lil  hia 
''flth«»r  by  Xh^  hainl. 

M    ha<!  tn  aava  aow  half  of  an<>w«r.ri». 
.  ,  .  kru*f  U^d  down. 

ft  had  kn^H'k^Hl  John  r        lr'«n  hl.s  ^*ffd. 

(Whi^rt*  Cii.  *hi»  st^  y  takf*  <lar^?) 
In  J<»hn*  ^  .  ^jrK*h. 

fUfcauae        tlich    t  warit   ?  >  Iofif»  no  ^ror  •  y. 
H#*r!iandx   :^  reteiUn^:  <>•  S5  i  follows: 
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Now  that:'*  nlU    Uo  you  want:  to  tull  m©  about  Mint  Htory? 

Mm,  y«».    Fro-,  Freddia  ho,  ]w  waa  iMkluK  Norw,  »omo  cht*mlc«U 
«n*  \w  trl«d  'em  on  his  alutor's,  on  hia  aiater'a  doll  an*  the  doll 
1  urmtd  uroitn  and  then,  ha,  onu  time  ha,  oni»  mornin^i  da  Marm  clock 
dldn  rln(K)  and  hla  father  aaid  dat  alarm  clock  hadnM  run^i  and 
d*»n,  he,  Freddie  aald  that  ht)  would  fix,  dat  ho  fixed  the  alarm 
clock.    And  then  one  time  at  throo  o'clock  In  the  nlj»ht  th<?  '  larm 
clock  ran>;  and  dey  said,  t'ley  thought  it  was  a  fire.    And  thon  hi? 
said  *'It  couldn't  be,  I  put  it  at,  at  seviin  o'clock."    And  don  ho, 
and  then  father  at-,  said  "What!''  «uid  den,  he,  one  night  he,  he  " 
had  dreamed  dat  his  teacher  was  talking  angry  at  his  father  every 
time  the  bell  rang.    And  den  his  faddor  said  one  time  dat  he  hoped 
that  Freddie  wouldn't  be  a,  uh,  scientist.    And  den  one  iima^  his 
mother  said,  "Just  like  Uncle  Charles,    Always  get-,  doing  some- 
thing bad.     And  then  Freddie,  Freddie  went  downstairs  to  $kQll, 
$crell  (cellar)  and  then  ho  heard  his  sister  hollering.     "hen  be- 
came out  and  thon  he  said,  he  said,  uh»  he  said,   'Where  ai  •  you?" 
he  said  ''In  the  closet,"  she  said,  "in  the  closet"  and  den  he,  h*» 
got  some,  he  said  "Wait.     I'm  gonna  go  and  get  Mother.'*    And  den 
he  said,  "Don't  leave  me  along."    And  den  he,  he  said,  "OK,  I  got 
an  idea,"    And  then  he  went  and  he  got,  got  a  ruler  and  got  a 
battery  and  then,  and  some,  some  string  and  tied  it  to  da  battery. 
And  den  he  ga- ,  he  said  to,  he  pulled  the  ladder  to  his  «i8ti»r  and 
den  he  went  up  and  then  he  said  to  give  it  to,  to,  to  catch  it  by 
da,  by  the  ruler  and  ther>  he  said,  "I'm  gonna  ^  o  get  mother.'*  and 
then  he  said,    OK.     It's  not  so  spooky,  spooky  in  there  with  the 
light."    An-,  and  den  he  went  and  got  mother  and  then  that  night 
when  fadder  oame  home  his  sister  Elizabeth  went  and  held  his 
father  by  da  hand.    And  took  him,  took  him  to  da,  took  him  to  the 
kishen  and  then  he  said  and  then,  he,  he  saw  in  one  corner,  he  saw 
Freddie  working  with  this  table  and  then  he  saw  Mother  gettin 
supper  ready. 

OK.     You  remembered  a  lot.     Alright.     Uh,  let*s  hear  a  kittle  bit 
more  about  Freddie.    What  did,  mm,  what  did  they  call  him?  What 
was  his  nickname. 

Mm,  run,  t  don't  r- ,  I  can't  remember. 
OK.    What  was  he  always  doing? 

Mm,  mixin  up  some,  s'*me  uh,  some  mm.   .   .chemicals,  was  mixing  up 
some  chemicals. 

OK.    And  you've  said  that  one  time  he  did  soHi-^thing  with  uh  his 
sister's  doll.    What  was  that  you — 

He,  ne  made  the  doll  turn  green. 

OK.    And  how  did  the  sister  feel  about  that? 

She  felt  sad  aru!  then  his  mudder  said  to  him  that  he  had  to  sav^ 
some,  half  of  his  allowance  to  buy  his  sister  a  doll. 
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R:  OK.    What  le  an  allu%ianc«7 

S:  Soma  monay  that  you  gat. 

R:  OK.    What  do  yew  gat  It  for? 

S:  Mm.    Bain  nlca« 

R:  Oh,  I  aaa.    OK.    Cr,  waa  r.Ilubath  oldar  or  youngar  than  Traddla? 

S:  Youngar. 

R:  OK.    Uh,  what  about,  mm,  Fraddla's  mothor?    Whare  waa  aha  from? 

S:  Um.  .  .citi't  ramambar. 

R:  OK.    Mm,  she  kept  talking,  sha,  ar,  she  kept  doing  what  whan  K-, 
when  Freddie  would  do  aomathlng.  ^ 

S:  Talkln  about  his  Uncle  Charles. 

R:  OK.    OK.    What,  raro,  Freddie  would  do  soioething.    She'd  compare 
him  to  what? 

S:  One  of  his  uncles.  \ 

R:  OK.    W>'ere  were  those  uncles? 

S !  Mm. 

X:  What  country  was,  at  least  one  of  tlie  unclea  in?    Do  you  remember? 

S:  No. 

R:  OK.    Hernando,  what  were  you  thinking  about  as  you  read  this  story? 

S:  Fre-,'  Freddie  get.  .  .beln  a  scientist. 

R:  What  about  Freddie  being  a  scientist? 

S:  He  would,  his  mother    said  that,  some.  .  .some  day  he  would  come 
up  with  a  chemical  that  would  change  the  whole  world. 

R:      Oh,  OK.    Uh,  uh,  mm,  do  you  think  this,  nn,  story  has  any  lesson 
for  us? 

S:      Not  to  be  with,  not  to  be  messing  with  chemicals. 
R:      OK.     'cos  what  might  happen? 

S:      They,  you  might  tiu'n  some  ting,  uh,  you  might  do  som^  ting. 
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H:     OK.    ntd  you  think  thii        a  funny  atory?    Or  ead?    Or|  ©r, 
f>xcltln|{,  or  what? 

S:      It  waa  aad. 

R:  WViat  naa  the  aad  part  of  it? 
S:      Whftn  Ireddiv  \io\  in  truuMe. 

R:      OK.    Did,  er,  Freddlt  ever  do  anything  ^ood  to  \int  him  out  of 
truub Ic? 

S:  Urn,  um  (-)  ,  he  didn't. 

R:  Anythln)^  happen  to  Ellxabeth  in  this  atory? 

S:  Yew,  8h»»  \iot  trapped  in  cloaet. 

R:  OK.     And  how  did  Freddie  help  her? 

S:  Madr;  a  flashiighl  and  then  he  went  to  go  and  get  mother. 

R:-  How  did  ho  make  that  flaahlight?    Do  you  know? 

•  With  ri  ruler  and  a  battery  and.  .  .and  a  fltrirjp. 

H:  Do  y  M  know  how  to  put  It  together?    He  did,  he  put  that  together. 

S;  Ho  ti^fd,  da  battery,  to  da,  ♦'o  the  ruler  and  den  he,  he  got  some- 
thing and  he  got  this  string  and  tied  it  on  to  some  ting  and  the, 
ho  made  da  flashlight  and  then  gave  it  to  Elizabeth. 

R:      OK.    Where  di,  em.    Well,  how  did  Freddie  get  that  flashlight  to 
Elizabeth  If  she  was  trapped  in  the  closet? 

S:      A  ladder.  •  • to  da  ceiling,  ceiling. 

R:      Do  you  rerrember  what  the  word  was,  where  he  put  that  flashlight? 
How  he  goc  it? 

S:  Celling. 

R:      OK.    You  know,  where  is  it?    Where  is  it,  where  he  put  the,  got  the 
flashlight  to  her? 

S:  It  was,  top  of  the,  mm.  ,  . to  da  trainson,  trainsom. 

R:  Where  would  a  transom  be  in  this  room? 

S:  A  what? 

R:  Where  would  one  of  those  things  be  in  this  room? 
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On  thm  door  would  It  b«7 
on  top, 

OK.    Good.    Er,  whtre  did  Frtddie  do  thli  work? 


Si 
ftt 
S: 
R: 

S:         •  ^tlUr. 

R:     ^*    ^t's  another  word  for  caLlar?   What  do  >m  uaa... 


R: 


the 


W»i^l^  Hernando,  anything  alaa  you  can  raiMfflber  about  this 
*   ^  you  want  to  tall  ma?    OK.    Thank  you  vary  much. 

'j'^r^^ndo  has  the  most  dialect  mlscues  of  ai^  one  In  his  group  and 
h*»'"*«t  percent,  13.8,  on  S85. 

^'  ^*Ua  Roslta,  Roaa,  through  much  of  the  story,  Indlcatlt.  ^is 
aws''*  h  r  derivation  and  relationships  of  the  nemes.    In  t  ' 

SpflH**     *^»lllng  the  cow,  Harla,  becomes  Mario. 

relatively  low  graphic  (4.42)  and  phonemic  (3.50)  means, 
nar^^M^^^  on  °"        ^^^^        higher,  5.32  and  5.05,  reapectlvely 

The*'  t  tk^^**«  •        below  the  group  means.    Thes lowei  scores  on  S5l 
ref^oOTM    tendency  for  all  our  readera  to  have  low  graphophonlc 
corf'        •nee  on  eaaler  material. 

''^[Ij,  ^Ow  phonemic  score  reflects  37%  substitutions  with  no  phonemic 
sl«*^cor  '  these  show  acceptability  with  prior  text  and  tend 

to  ^      *^'cted.    Here  are  some  examplea  with  low  proximity: 

eisterlUis.  .  .(line  0104)      ...knew  that  his  mother. .  .(line 
'   _  0322) 

"^'^ed  to  tlkker...( lines  0211,  T Sometimes  he^...  (line  0217) 

0212) 

nejct  experiment  wasl  InQj)  , , ,  |   It  was  easy!  (line  o"20) 
(line  0313) 

sK  I 

^Itold  her  husband,  (line  0303)  ...to  his  parents'  room. 

■  (line  0403) 

^re  corrected,  shoifing  Hernando's  tendency  to  predict  and  then 
01^^   ^^ent  input  to  disconfirm  and  correct. 
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Aicain  th«M  p«tt»rn«  do  not  ttttm  tu  bm  r«»Ut#d  to  Hern^n'io'ii 
billniiual  backitround  por 

Ho  producoi  miocuoo  ^ich  art  oith#r  pyntoctically  accuptabtr 
(4H%  on  S5l,  46X  on  SS5)  or  acctptabU  with  prior  or  fol lowing  utruc- 
turo  (40  and  only  12  and  3091  art  ayntaetically  onaectpti^ila* 

Mont  of  hit  mitcutt  product  difftront  dttp  ttructurtt  (67  and  48%) 
aKain  thuwinit  tht  ttrtngth  of  hit  prtdiction  and  hit  control  of  Cnglith 
syntax.    Ht  only  loatt  dttp  ttructurt  in  2  and  14X  of  hit  niitcutt« 
Almott  iOX  of  hit  tyntactically  acctptablt  mitcutt  product  no  tyntactic 
chanKt. 

Though  corrtction  it  Inportant  to  Htrnando,  to  It  making  tucc^^tt-* 
ful  prtdictiont.    Wlilt  20X  of  hit  mitcutt  on  SSI  art  ttmtntictlly 
unacctptablt,  46*  of  thott  on  8M  art.    Forty-tvo  ptrccnt  on  S5l  an* 
tccftptabit  ttmanticaLly  with  >nor  or*  following  tuxt«  whllt  for  SBS 
that  figure  it  34%.    At  wt  rtporttd  tarlitr  only  38  and  20X  of 
Hernando* t  mitcutt  art  fully  ttrmantically  acceptable  before  corr<9Ction. 
CLoarly  ho  it  making  marty  mitcutt  which  are  either  ttmantically  unac- 
ceptable or  partially  acceptable.    He  it  able,  on  SSI,  to  recover  by 
correcting  many  of  thete  tince  only  about  16:;;  on  that  ttory  r(«main 
Aemantically  unacceptable  after  correction.    Thete  ttrategiet|  at 
we^vo  said,  suffer  In  the  ttory  he  apparently  found  harder. 

Hernando  thowt  moderattly  high  peripheral  field  influencct  on 
his  miscuet;  28%  of  thoae  in  SSI  and  21%  in  S8S  involve  tuch  influences. 
That  again  reflectt  hit  predict  and  correct  ttrategiea.    In  mott  readers 
such  miscuet  frequently  involve  insertlont  of  function   ^ordf ,  but 
Hernando  has  only  a  total  of  five  intertiont  among  hit  mitcui.^  in  both 
stories.    His  peripheral  field  mlscues  are  largely  substitutions.  He 
does  show,  in  S5l,  a  disproportionate  rate  of  mlscues  where  the  observed 
response  (OR)  is  a  function  word. 


made 


0226  . . .one  day  Freddie  made  an. . . 

0227  ...and  cloudy,  and  had  a  queer. 

0301  ...Mrs.  Miller  went  to... 

0302  »*hen  she  opened... 


0303 


...what  she  itold  her. . 


Hernando  Mmits^  totally,  on'v  six  words  in  both  stories.     None  of 
these  seem  intentional  omissions  of  ''hard**  words: 


er|c 


0214, 
02  is) 


•vwrAUncUlOM^    (853,  lin«  0326)    ih#|gSi^Mytni<  Umik  0214, 


H«rnando  dcwin't  produce  vnry  tmvy  norvwordi  •tth«r:    only  9X  on 
S5l  and  20K  on  SHS. 

«xpUin#d  \     pretend  •'^cldent 


I    al^hebet  |  itomicne  nui* 


e  I  (S)<xrafy>Wlc<l 

»d  dribbled  \  ecreabllng 


eecapec 


Clearly,  there  are  eoM  problems  vrlth  unfemlllar  words,  but  notic<^ 
that  Hernando  le  producing  phonic  near  mlaaee  which    ften  r^ftaln  Inflec- 
tional euft'lxea.    That*a  what  native  apeakera  of  r.iitklsh  dn.  The 
strategy  he  uses  here  Is  quite  different  than  thur  «#h^<:h  produces  hia 
rates  of  substitutions  with  no  phonemic  slmlLarf'7.. 

So  In  Hernando,  we  see  a  bilingual  rural  biy  m\o  has  an  unusual 
set  of  strategies  of  plunging  ahead  %ihlle  cautloualy  self*sK>nltorlng. 
rbe  strategies  work  %«ell  in  reading  SSI,  but  partially  br^ak  down  on 
Srtf  ,  the  quite  relevant  story.    Still  he  gets  a  lot  of  meaning  from 
both  stories.    Vfhile  lt*s  clear  from  his  reading  that  he  has  Spanish 
Influence  on  his  use  of  English,  he  shows  no  patterns  In  his  mlscues 
that  would  indicate  any  lack  of  control  of  basic  English  syntax.  There 
is.  In  fact,  no  pattern  In  his  reading  which  appears  to  be  peculiar 
to  his  bllinguality. 


Texas  Spanish  Fourth  Grade 

Table  6-2  presents  summary  data  on  the  TS4  f^roup.    All  subjects  do 
bftt#»r  on  SSI,  except  TS119  who  finds  the  stories  about  equally  diffi- 
cult.   TSll'>  producea  about  the  same  amount  of  HVW  in  both  stories, 
and  almost  the  same  proportion  of  dialect.    But  he  ha«  a  better  compre* 
h(>ndlnK  score  on  S85  and  therefore  a  lower  residual  MPHW.    The  group 
mean  for  residual  MPHW  on  S5l  is  the  lowest  of  all  eight  groups,  2.48. 
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nm  mm  mn  cram:  croup  statistics 
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a  I 

[1 

i  1 

n  1 

1 

i 

12 

1 

51 

1 

13 

85 

51 

19 

85 

c 

K 

51 

ROUP 
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85 
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141 

70 
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98 

163  

^^^^^^^ 

11 

i\ 

A 

.IP 

58 

}5 

55 

53 

56.5 

"TTf 

111  HiJ 

8,f1 

5,89 

5.91 

7.2 

_9,91 

4  " 

j 

1  

8 

5 

6 

4 

6.3 

— rr- 

"TT" 

l.|6 

.64 

1  ini 

.50 

I. 11 

13,8 

9.1 

10.9 

7.5 

11 

50 

SL,. 

49 

49 

SO 

10,36 

M. 

5.09 

6,7} 

|lr  1  V  ( 

1.69 

116 

2,31 

3.  Of 

9.6 

30 

i5 

30  li_ 

JO,  5 

JLl. 

T 

DT" 

IT 

u 

42 

128 

35.1 

12.4 

44.9 

24 

18.2 

16 

.10 

l?.2 

83.1 

44 

54.2 

58 

3.^ 

49 

57.9 

ir 

46 

66,^ 

82 

,M 

5.211 

5,32 

^  OiO?, 

i.ri 

5.49 

•ISO 

5.05 

6.07 

5.32 

5,96 

5.8? 

l.w 

7.54 

.LU 

8.21 

7.81 

8.49 

5,5? 

8,36 

"?:s3 

8.09 

7,78 
IS 
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Mn||«*  for  r«stdMi  >Mf  in  n»rr^»  1.69  to  a.  321  an  a&l.  R«NiduAi 
HfNtf  mn  i«  4.11  «m  8M  with  a.*«  tx*  7.  U  r«n(|«. 

All  «iubJ»otii  pfciduo«  dl«l«ct  and  Mcodd  Uifitiui|t«  mIucimii  *m 

SM,  tanoho,  the  «alturally  r«l«vant  story. 

Though  TSlll*«  p«i««nt  of  dlai«et  i«  lower  b«cau««  total  ICPHW 
MMch  hltfhor  on  SUft ,    owan  (tUUct  porevnt  of  thoM  fourth  grsdora  on 
both  Ntorto*  t»  tow  for  tho  four  Moond  Uin|rua||o  grthj^m, 

Thm  pmremnt  of  MMintlcally  •cc#ptabl#  ttlttcu^a  In  thin  ffroup  hmm 
m  rmlMtivmly  f%mrrom  rangn  on  8ftl,  2i  to       St,  but  th#  ranizo  ts  fro« 
20  to  42%  on  sua.    Both  TSllS  and  T8119  aotiMlLy  havo  hlyhor  porcant 
aowintlcally  accoptabln  on  SM. 

tuc^aoful  corrvctlon  varloa  mormt     Ib^BSX  on  Sftl,  9.6  to  SOK  on 
SHS«    AttMiptAd  corroctlona,  axeapt  for  Hamando«  ara  24-30%  and  U-4A%. 

Raactlona  tv  S8A  ara  «oat  variabia:    T81LL«  Itka  Harnando,  falla 
off  draauitiealty  \n  corraction  and  aMMintle  aceaptabi  11  ty  %Hth  tha 
rttault  of  only  96.f1;i  eoiaprahandlng,  coaiparad  to        on  SSI. 

Bat  TSllS  and  TS119  actually  do  morm  corraction  and  hava  hlghar 
co«prirbandlnff  p«rc«^nta  on  SSft.    With  TS113»  thla  attll  laav#a  h#r  with 
a  hiiihar  r«aidual  HPHW  on  SB5  than  8ft l»    JfiiB  group  tanda  to  corriKrt 
morm  «^n  tha  OB  la  a  function  %tford  or  Indatarvlnata.    On  Sftl  thay 
corrtKTt  74X  of  ttlac^Mia  with  no  phona«lc  aliallarlty.    Thay  corract  $SK 
of  ttlacuaa  aasantlcalty  acceptable  «#lth  prior  but  only  23k  of  oMan- 
tlcally  unaccaptabla  and  2QK  of  thoaa  fully  accaptabla*     In  SSf  .  scat 
llkaly  to  ba  corrected  are  thoaa  acceptable  %dth  prior  or  thoae  accept*- 
able  except  for  otner  elacuea*    Syntactically  unaccaptabla  or  acceptable 
only  with  prior  are  aoat  llkaly  co  be  corrected. 

Juat  about  65%  of  all  TS4  «lacuea  are  aeaentlcally  unacceptable 
on  both  atoriea.     But  on  SSI «  3391;  are  completely  unacceptable  and  32X 
are  partially  acc«ptable»  %#hereaa  on  S8S»  42X  are  fully  unacceptable 
and  26X  are  partially  ao. 

For  ayntacric  acceptabl  lity «  the  pattern  la  different.     In  S5l^ 
l&V  are  unacceptable,  27, 6%  partially  acceptable,  56, 2X  acceptable. 
Syntactic  acceptability  of  alacuea  on  SS5  aho%#a  13%,  20*4:^,  and  66.  T.. 
That 9  perhapa,  ahows  that  it  is  not  trouble  with  ayntax,  per  ae«  that 
fftakea  SA5  fiore  difficult  for  theae  reedrra,  . 

Hrmt  itiacuea  that  Involve  bound  «orpheaM»a  for  thia  tiroup  are  on 
inflectional  suffixen,  but  SSCt  on  S51  and  on  SSS  Involve  no  bound 

eorpheaM»a,     About  half  of  bound  morpheme  elacuea  are  oml aalcma. 

Graphic  and  phonemic  proximity  mmmrtm  are  moderate  for  this  f!roup. 
Graphic  maana  are  higher  (S,S6  on  55 1,  6.04  on  S85)  than  phonealc  (5.22 
and  5,17)  an  la  true  trith  moat  groups.     Only  Hernando  atanda  out  with 
reletively  io%#  maana. 
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hai*  "aet  mr^  »4t  cm  xhm  tym  uttirtmn,    T*U'»  H«»  *ti  !*^*^  a^d  w*Uv 

l>«rti«ily  lli:r»pr«bl0  viiKi'MPP  po  »St»  f7.^i;,  ramparod  to  1^.  4t  on  S^t^, 
l^wit**!  «»ff«iit  by  htith#r  fully  •ec4»pt4ibl«i  •ltMu«ifi  iw  56.TSt  rt^i^ 

P«r«d  to  4t.7K  on  SftU 

TiAnafAnMt luHM  f»r<)diic#  •••^v  rhunniKt  i»triH?tur«»ii  r»h  S^t  for  #U 
iiuhJr  iMn  «nd  th0  itrcm(>  thmu  on  Sll^^  «M«nii  ar*  52.  M  rii«fMir#d  to  a*i.»f^  . 
tlotM.2X  of  »«6  •ltiea«>fi  hav#  no  tmniirornMit  ionn  romrt«raf«  tt»  wn 

S^iiAnttc  accept  I  tty  «o«tyiiifi  iih0%#»  loM»r  r«ttf  of  fully  uniirrt^pt 
mui0*  mi'^<*imn  on  SM  •  33. Zt  cimftmrwA  to  41.  ^  but  bt|;h<»r  part  tnl  iirr»pt 
<it»lttry  than  wi  S^ft  »  32.1  coa^piarMt  to  25.  and  full  acrt^ptabi  H  ty »  2?*.  I 
contranttHf  %#l  th  12.^.  Smnl^ncm  only  acc^ptabtli  t-y  and  accctptabl  1 1  ty 
In  mmnl^nc^  or  \;^mmmu^  #ttcapt  for  othar  mlacuaa  ai«  all  «^oma%ihat  hli:h«^r 
cm  S*5. 

> 

Only  ono  TS4  aublact ,  TSLllt  Cindy,  aho%#a  much  ciml««falon,  17.6 
s.*.  I  ar>d   1^.7^  <m  SHift. 

Aisaln,  noiii*  of  bar  oaiiaaion  miacuaa  aam  t«  Htr  dniibr^rati*  aviHd- 
afu*«t  of  hard  wordn.     Thoaa  oailtt«d  ara:    %#aat  not  »  tht*,  allt  with,  t«i, 
f*#*r,  hindt  ho%#»  It.  ^ut  ^  a,  and^  for»  to  you^  at  thnm,   t.  aftf^r.  All 
mT  thfraa  ara  raad  at   laaat  ooca  corrti^cri  ly  #la#wharr*  In  th#»  ntori^^. 
Smiat  of  hf^r  cualaalona  niay  raflert  mlr.ir  varlatidnii  In  h«<»r  Kni;lfiih 
:*att**rftf%.  ^ 


YcuMar^)jui*t  llk«  (S5l   lln«  0JO4) 

RoHlta(^»>a  H#)clcan  woayin      TS^S  t|n<f  0211) 

«h*  n  th*^  rail  died  t iKi.  (th©^  Umn  vmih  double  (SH,s  llr>4»H  f>2VO 
rreddif  told  (^ow; ha  had  flx^d*  (S5l.   lino  fl^ol) 


Many  oth^ra  of  her  owimaldns  ajr«^       th«fr  dlnr^ni^ltklf*  or  corroct**ci. 


night  pcrc#*nt  la  the  top  rat*»  of  TS4  ln«?rtlon;  ttoit'a  TSII2  on 
S5  I .     Group  «M»ana  ara  3  and  3.5*1.     Non-%#ord  »uh»t  Itut  lon?» »  hn^v^r  ^  ar-> 
m^rm  roMon,  a.  2*22.43;,  with  a  w»an  of  lb. 2:^  on  S5  1  ;    VK<>-7<  .  with 
22**^  aa  wan  on  S«S.     Thia  fa  a  co«aon  fourth  ^^radi*  pattern:  f*»w 
iwlnatona,  %#lth  noQ-i#orda  raprearntlng  unnucci^aaful  ait<>fttptfi. 
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'#%MtiNlly,    And       ilift  t    iii»rtn«l#/iitr  ^tf  «i  It  r#d/li  ft<Kli  Mubt/ 
Uoabf  ;  |iitr«vtf«|/fft«rv#d  i  III  f«ly/Uyi»ty  i  |#4cN»b/iMlob«ii  iiitiioluHl/»iirli«N^ i 
Ihun^  l«»if /ninftfiKt;  $riHly/ipmhlyi  Ifri  vl#f ii/frnt*l#in  iiktim>thlnrf/ii«af  hintf  i 
|»ti(  ft  tntf/iinif  fitiiti  #e#rwlr#d/imr#rt«in^  $9h€mt0^/me0i4^i  lufmlrlnit/ 

ItaitrM  f  ltfr«>»  IdlisUUiit/df  ngbt«fit#d  i  lhi4V#ii/lioov#ii« 

f:iuiM»    hofkic  c t»rr pupond^ncw  In  vtrtuatty  #v#ry  C4ip#;  furrh^n^or^^  if 
In  «ti  llM^rU^h  t*bc»f)lcii  priNtcMinant ty ;  9)  A         t>4iiHi  cttnfanlunii  (mit- 
itii»ttt»cl):  !i)  niiifitiml  Ion  that  thm  tubJiKrt  «uand«  h»ui  unf««lllar 

^uftim  arxl  c#n*t  coiiftrs  tH»c«a»#  of  ll<iltMl  CnKl<#h  vnc«bifl4iry ;  4) 
"^ci^  l;rull»»b  wvifdn  wy        knom^  bat  ml upronaunci*!! :    1 1 f^ily/ltv^ly ; 

f^ck  ui  ^MTHcc'tiit  Inn  for  Stimntiih  y^t^r^m  in  an  Cnitttph  tmnii  tliirt*, 
^<lut»fT,  lrHoti»«;    6)  Thm  poimlbltlty  that'^tbhfii  rmm^mr  Xmmrn^f  to  rv*4id 
Irictlffth  {Hrtfnr''  tt  wan  wi»lt  ond^mtmid.  chlld'ii  tw>tb#r  utill  ii(^#«kii 

only  H{Min|ith  #r)d  thr  hvNw  !•  •  •tronely  Spanl fih«iip4i«kln|t  on«. 


r»*ji««»  S;i«iit«ih  s«r%  v>n(t  Cradcr 

Tti«fii4»  r«t«dttrM  ruamJ  $44  and  Hh6  ,  **Hy  Mwi  im  Hi^umV.  of  v«rl«bl# 
cUtttc^ulfy.     All  iJ»Kc«*pt  T$t06  hmv0  hinh^r  cod«Kt  MPMW  and  noivdtatact 
MPIIW  i>n  S44,  kitten  Jonr>ii.     Th«  noe»-d(a li»ct  MPMW  for  TSlOl  on  S44, 
U.*»A  »  in  #liH»«it  €tcmb|«*  that  cm  S«6,  7. oft.     H#«n  nocHdUl«ct  HPMW  in 

arid  Hu!  «n  h«v#  hl|^h«r  corrrctlon  rmtmrn  an  again, 

r^Kc^pt  In*?  Han  SOS:  on  S44  and  2*1*  on  SW^.     Corr«Nrtlon  Mann 

arrr  24. and  .44.  Tl. 

S«*«Mnt  Ic  acc«^ptab|  1 1 1>   lii  hlyhi^r  for  all  mib^^rctn  on  S44 ,  %rlth 
^•ariH  f»f  47,6"   on  S44  and  36.       or;  Ail  but  TSIO^  (with  42. and 

4  1.)  hav«*  ccifT#i|d«*raMy  hfsrh^r  ayti tactic  acc^p^tab!  Hty       S44  than 
Ht-mnm  ar**  65*^   and  4'>.a»:. 

TTii*  fiift  fftWt  of  th«^a4it  variational  lit  that  rach  rub1#rct  has  sinl  lar 
r««iipr«*h#rid in^t  f»«*rc«*ntft  for  thtf  two  ntnrli^n  rani;4ip   from  aUn  it  Srt  fr»r 
TS103  on  both  «tori«»  to  a^K>ut  7>r    fo.  TS106.     Croup  m^mnh  ar«  66.* 
«»n  544  and  64. 4\  un  S^6.     Raaldcat  MPHW  {k  loori*  dlfftf*r«^nt  acroi^n  mtort^m 
lor  Ifidividvialt^.     TSIoi  ha«  6.5  and  3.5;  TS103  haa  2.26  and  1.66;  TSU>4 
hai«  I.  12  and   1.2;  TS106  has  l.'^^  and  2.66.     Htf^ans  ar«^  2. for  S44  and 
2.25   fr»r  S»*6. 

T^l'H^  riora»  t*howji  a  very  uni^u^I  t^atttrn  on  th^  tv^>  fitor{«*fi.  Shf* 
^uiH  l«>w  correction,   1 1  *  HT^  on  544.  with  ht^»h  «M»Mntlc  acc»*ptab|  1 1 1  y  •  64.  T; 
with  All  rorr«»ct  lonn  on  nyiaantlca  I  ly  anacc^ptabtii  ^it^cimm^  Imr  c<«ffi;>rv^ 
h#-nd<»iir  r^«»rcrnt   In  76.5*^.     But  at.  nht-  han  44 -'^^^   correction  and  only 

-l^.'T    fM^«ant  leal  ly  acc««ptabl«.     That  yi#>id«i  73.5"   co-npr«*hf»ndlnir«  Shr 
bAH  r^nidiiat  HPMW  for  tha  i4roif».   1.12  and  1.2. 
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Table  6-3 

lim  SPANISH  SECOND  GRADE  CROUP  STATISTICS 


Subject  Number 
Story  Nuiiiber 

Total  Hlscues 
Coded  Hiscues 

HPHW 
Dialect  Hiscues 

HPHW' 

Percent 
NoD-Dlalect  Hiscues 

HPHW 
Residual  HPHW 
%  corrected  ■ 
%  m.  acceptable 
X  sera,  unacc.  but  corr. 
Comprehending  percent 
%  syn.  acceptable 
Proximity  means 

graphic 

phonemic 

syntactic 

semantic 


IC 

44* 

11 

86** 

K 

44 

)3 

86 

1 

44 

S 

04 

86 

• 

1( 

44 

)6 

86 

G 
K 

44 

ROUP 
EANS 

86 

92 

105 

38 

55 

68 

71 

141 

61.5 

92.3 

53 

53 

38 

55 

45 

54 

52 

51 

47 

53.3 

16  41 

8.44 

5.34 

3.80 

6.32 

5.00 

10.36 

11,31 

9.61 

7.14 

5 

3 

3 

5 

11 

5 

2 

1 

5.25 

3.5 

'1 55 

0.48 

.44 

0.35 

1.54 

0.46 

0.40 

'0.22 

.99 

.38 

5.7 

7.9 

9.1 

24.4 

9.3 

3.8 

2.0 

11.4 

6.52 

48 

50 

35 

50 

34 

49 

50 

50 

41.75 

49.75 

14.86 

7.96 

4.90 

3.46 

4.77 

4.54 

9.96 

11.09 

8.63 

6.76 

6.50 

3.50 

2.26 

1.66 

1.12 

1.20 

1.99 

2.66 

.  2.97 

2.25 

29.2 

38.0 

22.9 

26.0 

11.8'- 

44.9 

30.0 

28.0 

24.9 

34.2 

31.3 

24.0 

34.3 

30.0 

64.7 

38.8 

60.0 

54.0 

47.6 

36.7 

25.0 

32.0 

20.0 

22.0 

,11.8 

34.7 

20.0 

22..  0 

19.2 

27.7 

56.3 

56.0 

54.3 

52.0 

76.5 

73.5 

80.0 

76.0 

66.8 

64.4 

64.6 

48/J 

42.9 

44.0 

76.5 

49.0 

76.0 

56.0 

65.0 

49.3 

5.58 

5.36 

6.33 

5.70 

6.09 

5.80 

5.08 

4.69 

5.77 

5.39 

4.84 

8.18 

5.25 

4.93 

5.52 

5.23 

4.47 

3.75 

5.02 

4.77 

7.71 
'150 

7.83 

1  7.87 
^  IM 

*6.59 
'  1.4'/ 

7.65 
6.41 

6.21 
^.32 

7.26 
7.07 

6.64 

7.62 
6.69, 

6.82 

*  S44  Kitten  Jones 
**S86  Hy  Name  Is  Wipp.l 
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It  seems  Flora  usee  t*90  very  different:  strategy  patterns  in  the 
two  stories.     Includin,:  unsuccessful  corrections,  she  attempts  correc- 
tion on  53.1^  of  S86  miscues,  and  14.7%  of  S44  ralscues.     In  reading  S44, 
her  initial  attempts  produce  scr^^ntlcally  acceptable*  miscues  which  go 
largely  uncorrected.     In  reading  S86,  her  first  efforts  lose  more 
meaning,  but  throu;4h  self-monitoring  and  correction,  she  maintains  a 
high  comprehending  rate. 

TSlOl  and  103  respond  differently  to  S44  with  high  percents  of 
atlemn^od  corrections,  54.9  and  51.4,  respectively,  and  high  rates  of 
unsuccessful  attempts,  23.5  and  28.6%.     TSlOl  attempts  correction  on 
5^o  of  all  miscues  and  is  unsuccessful  with  20^  on  S86, 

Retelling  scores  for  the  group  are  moderate  and  comparable  except 
for  TS106,  who  has  62%  on  S44  and  40%  on  S86.  Means  for  the  group  are 
48%  for  S44  and  45%  for  S86. 

The  TS2  group  corrects  47.4%  of  both  syntactically  unacceptable 
miscues  and  partially  acceptable  miscues  on  S44.     Only  14%  of  syntac- 
tically acceptable  miscues  are  corrected.     In  reading  S86,  51.6%  of 
syntactically  unacceptable  miscues  are  corrected,  and  42.9%  of  partially 
acceptable  are  corrected.     Twenty-one  percent  of  acceptable  miscues 
get  corrected. 

In  S44,  TS2  corrects  47%  of  miscues  with  partial  semantic  accept- 
ability, 29.3%  of  totally  unacceptable  miscues,  17.6%  of  miscues  seman- 
tically  acceptable  in  the  sentence,  and  only  8.2%  of  those  fully 
acceptable.     Reading  S86,  TS2  corrects  45.Ji%  of  those  with  no  semantic 
acceptability,  42.6%  of  those  partially  acceptable,  25%  acceptable  in 
the  sentence  only,  and  13.6%  completely  acceptable.     In  both  stories, 
high  percents  of  semantlcally  unacceptable  miscues  involve  unsuccessful 
correction,  34.1%  on  S44,  20.5%  on  S86. 

Higher  than  predicted  percent  of  verbs  and  function  words,  41.2% 
and  4L%,are  corrected,  while  only  16.7%  of  nouns  and  14.8%  of  noun 
modifiers  are  corrected  on  S44.     Unsuccessful  attempts  of  23.2%  on 
verbs  and  29.6%  on  noun  modifiers  are  high. 

S86  shows  43%  of  substitutions  corrected.     Verb  correction,  55.2%, 
exceeds  that  figure.     Seven  of  ten  indeterralnates  are  corrected  (70%). 
Unsuccessful  corrections  are  higher  than  the  group  average  of  10.9%  on 
nouns  (17.6%)  and  noun  modifiers  (33.3%). 

On  S44,  36.8%  of  miscues  with  common  phonemic  ER  and  OR  beginnings 
(sub-catogory  4)  were  corrected.  Average  percents  of  miscues  with  high 
and  ru,  prciximity  (O  and  8)  are  corrected  in  S44. 

While  45.2%  of  all  miscues  and  sub-mlscues  cod^d  for  phonemic 
proximity  on  S86  are  corrected,  52.9%  of  miscues  with  no  phonemic 
proximity  (O),  57.9%  with  common  end  sounds  (3)  and  61.1%  of  miscues 
with  only  single  differences  (8)  are  corrected. 
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High  corrections  seem  to  result  frorr.  other  than  phonics  concern 
for  S86. 

Graphic  means  for  TS2  are  5.77  and  5, 39,      Phonemic  means  are  5.02 
and  4.77.     Phonemic  range  is  low,  3.75  to  5.23  on  S86,  4.47  to  5.52  on 
S44. 

The  TS2  mode  for  both  stories  in  graphic  proximity  is  a  single 
letter  difference,  33.6%  for  S44  and  41.      for  S86.     Few  raiscues  have 
no  graphic  proximity  between  ER  and  OR. 

A  similar  pattern  shows  on  phonemic  proximity;    33.6%  and  32.8%  have 
single  p.  jneme    difference.     But  16.8%  and  15.7%  have  no  phonemic  ele- 
ments in  common.    For  TS106,  this  figure  is  25%  on  both  stories.  These 
patterns  reflect  the  greater  use  of  graphic  than  phonemic  information 
we've  noted  often. 

As  might  be  expected  with  the  generally  higher  syntactic  accept- 
ability on  S44  than  S86,  TS2  has  only  11.2%  totally  syntactically 
unacceptable  on  S44  and  22.5  partially  acceptable,  compared  to  15.6/n 
and  35%  on  S86. 

The  difference  is  largely  in  the  partially  acc^'^table  category. 
But  another  syntactic  acceptability  difference  is  fully  syntac- 

tically acceptable  miscues  are  57.4%  on  S44  and  35..     i  S86,  with  8.3% 
fully  acceptable  except  for  other  miscues  on  S44  and  12.1%  such  miscues 
on  S86. 

Transformations  show  a  sharp  difference  in  the  way  miscues  relate 
to  the  syntactic  complexity  of  the  two  stories  TS2  read.    Whereas  40.8?:; 
of  S44  miscues  show  no  transformation,  only  17.6%  of  those  on  S86  show 
no  transformations.     The  difference  is  not  largely  in  lost  deep  struc- 
tures, 8.3%  on  S44  and  11.1%  on  S86  are  of  that  type.     But  49.1%  of 
S44  produced  changed  deep  structures  while  68.3?o  do  so  on  S86.  These 
patterns  show  for  each  subject  as  well  as  the  group. 

Perhaps  one  contributing  factor  here  is  the  use  of  somewhat 
strange  syntax  in  the  latter  story  to  denote  cl  second  language  speaker 
of  English. 

Here's  an  example: 

0316  **But  I  go  to  learnl     Is  it  not  a  good 

0317  thing  to  learn,  my  son?"    Mr.  Diaz  asked. 

0401  Mr.  Diaz  answered,  "I  do  not  go  to  your 

0402  class  in  the  morning.     I  go  to  a  class  at  night. 

0403  All  the  people  there  are  big  now.     But  our 
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0404  teacher  does  not  think  we  are  too  old  to  go 

0405  to  school.    She  Is  glad  we  all  want  to 

0406  learn.    That  is  why  she  comes  to  night  school 

0407  to  help  us. 

The  principle  differences  in  distribution  of  miscues  judged  for 
semantic  acceptability  on  the  two  stories  are  in  those  partially  accept- 
able, 27. S%  on  S44  and  41.2%  on  S86,  and  on  those  fully  acceptable,  29% 
on  S44,  compared  to  16.6%  on  S86.    Complicating  miscues  in  the  same 
sentence  did  not  have  any  more  effect  In  one  story  than  the  other  and 
fully  unacceptable  miscues  are  comparable,  24.3%  and  22.1%. 

TS103  shows  a  somewhat  deviant  pattern  of  miscues  in  that  22.^%  on 
S44  and  34%  on  S86  do  not  involve  word  level.    This  directly  relates  to 
the  subject^ s  high  rate  of  intonation  miscues,  25.7%  on  S44  and  44%  on 
S86  (see  Chapter  IV  Intonation).    While  all  subjects  show  more  intona- 
tion miscues  on  S86,  again  probably  reflecting  its  less  predictable 
syntax,  no  other  subject  exceeded  18.4%  on  S86. 

TS104  and  TS106  both  show  moderate  atnounts  of  word  level  insertions 
and  omissions  on  both  stories,  with  omissions  for  TS106  reaching  25.9% 
on  S86.    The  other  subjects  show  almost  no  insertions  and  few  omissions. 

The  TS2  subjects  show  a  few  word  level  reversals.    TSI04  has  the 
most,  three  in  the  coded  portion  on  S86: 


All  of  these  involve  predictions  that  produce  syntactic  shifts 
and  all  are  corrected,  again  showing  TS104's  self  monitoring. 

Only  one  subject,  TSlOl,  produces  any  appreciable  amount  of  non- 
words,  18.9%  on  S44.    That  subject  has  the  most  on  S86,  too,  but  drops 
to  5.9%.    All  other  subjects  have  few  or  none  on  both  stories.  Like 
many  second  graders,  the  TS  group  prefers  omission  to  attempting  non- 
words.    TSI06,  high  in  omissions,  produces  no  non-words  in  either  story. 

All  subjects  produce  some  peripheral  field  miscues,  but  TS106  has 
35.1%  on  S44,  dropping  to  21.6%  on  S86,  close  to  the  mean  of  20.2%  for 
the  group  on  that  stoiy. *  Mean  on  S44  is  22.6%. 
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*  S53  My  Brother  Is  A  Genius 
**3T7  And  Now  Miguel 
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Texas  Spanish  Sixth  Grade 

Our  TS6  group  all  have  lebs  difficulty  with  S77y  a  chapter  from 
And  Now  Miguel,  than  they  do  with  the  standard  story,  SS3.    S77  is 
longer  and  produces  considerabi^y  more  onlscueSy  but  residual  MPHW  is 
lower  for  all  TS6  readers  on  S77  than  on  SS3.    So  is  coded  MPHW, 
exc#»pt  for  TS129,  who  hr.s  the  group  low  on  S53,  7.  IX, 

Coriection  means  are  sfmilar  for  both  stories,  20.9%  and  22%  for 
the  group. 

For  all  but  TSl29y  dialect  percents  are  about  the  same  fcr  both 
stories:    about  10%  for  TS123,  under  6X  for  TS126  and  TS127.  TSI29 
has  LO.5%  on  S53  and  5.6%  on  877. 

Hean  non-dialect  MPHW  for  TS6  is  11.4  for  '-51  and  O.'^  for  S'^', 
residual  MPHW  is  5.7  and  2.8.    The  range  of  residual  riPhW  is  n.i:i  >wf»^y 
L.5  to  4.4  on  $77;  it  is  3.0  to  8.4  on  SS3. 

Furthermore,  each  reader  corrects  a  simi.'^r  perciintage  on  both 
stories,  though  that  varies  from  16%  for  TS123  to  29.4'<  for  IS  129. 

The  big  difference  for  these  readers  is  in  semantic  acceptability 
As  individuals  and  as  a  group,  they  have  much  higher  percent  seman- 
tically  acceptable  on  S77  than  on  S53.    Means  are  59^^  and  36.8% 
respectively. 

Comprehending  percents  reflect  these  differenres.    v,«7^ns  are  71.9 
for  S77  and  51.7  for  S53. 

Three  of  the  four  subjects  show  higher  syntactic  accepc^bility  on 
S77  than  S53,  but  TS123,  John,  has  64%  on  S53  and  60%  on  877.    In  fact 
he  has  the  highest  syntactic  acceptability  for  that  story,  though  he 
is  tied  for  lowest  semantic  acceptability. 

The  Mgh  syntactic  acceptability  of  John  on  S53  does  not  reflect 
high  non-word  substitutions »  in  fact  only  9.8%  of  his  mlscues  were 
non-words,  average  for  the  group. 

This  bilingual  reader  seems  to  be  able  to  hold  onto  syntax  even 
when  meaning  is  lost. 


0207  My  baby  brother  Andrew  made  a  few  sill/  baby  sounds 

0208  apd  began  to  cry. 

0200     [  "Philosophical!^^    I  shoutea.    *^Go  ahead  and  cryj  Cry 


0210   all  you  want  toll  It] won't 
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disturb  m!"    But  I  Mgan  to 


^211  feel  a  little  foolish  anc'  ashaaed.  [After  all,  it|wasn^t 

^212  Andre%i^ fault  that  I  had  to  stay  home  *rtth  hi«*  ^ 

^213  >  I  leaned  on  the  baby  bed.    ''You  see,"    I  said,  "it^helps 

^214  ^  to  remember  the  word  definitions  if  I  read  them  out 

^215    loud.    They  impress  my  mind  better  that  way."  Andrew 

ITc,-  cried 
^2L6  I  stopped  crying  and  tried  to  take  hold  of  the  dictionary. 

yow 

0217    "Let's  see  what  we  can  find  in  the  S's,"  I  said. 


In  this  excerpt,  John  is  using  a  great  deal  of  syntactic  informa- 
tion.   Note  in  line  210:    I  don't/it  won't;  li 211  hemmed/ashamed; 
•ine  213  feel/ see;  line  216  cried/tried;  line  217  you/we.     In  each 
case  syntax  is  acceptable  though  meaning  is  not  always  acceptable. 

TS6  does  produce  more  non-woi.      108$  with  a  range  of  to  12.5% 

SS3  than  on  S77  which  has  only  1.9%  non-words,  with  a  range  from 
^  to  3.8%. 

Two  of  the  subjects  produce  substantial  word  omissions  on  both 
stories:    TS126  has  19.2%  on  S53  and  14.8%  on  S77,  TS127  has  9.6% 
S53  and  14%  on  S77. 

TS126,  Alicia,  shows  two  very  different  kinds  of  omissions.  In 
^is  paragraph,  early  in  the  story,  she  uses  a  deliberate  strategy  of 
'mitting  words  that  look  hard: 

^20i      '  So(educatio^  it  was!    I  oper^d)  the  dictionary  and  picked 


^202    out  a  word  that  sounded  good.    "Philosophical^';   I  yelled. 

i       \  J>%£Ck*\^    " 

0203   Might  as  well  study/tJbrd  meariTrigs  firsr.  ^'Philosophical: 
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0205    I  wan  I  raally  yallftd  it.    I  guaas  a  feIIoi#  haa  to  work  off 


0206  ^itfe! 


once  in  a  irfiiLe. 


Sha  uaaa  this  atratagy  laaa  aa  tha  atoxy  progreaaaa,  though  aha 
ooiita  philMopMcal  all  of  the  aeven  tiMa  it  occura.    Still  aha  ia  able 
to  deal  with  the  principal  concept  Involved  in  the  retelling  —  the 
unuaualnesa  of  a  baby  aaying  big  worda: 

''He  put  his  finger  at  Andrew  and  told  his  to  say  daa,  he  dt^n*t 
say  daa,  he  said  another  word  and  then  he  waa  surprised  I  gueaa  and 
went  and  sat  down  with  his  legs  open  and  hia  hands  pointing  at  Andrew's  . 

big  brother." 

The  researcher  asks  her  '"Vere  there  any  other  words  that  gave 

you  trouble?" 

S:      I  had  trouble  with  this  one  (pointing  to  e^tcation,  which  she 
cMiiitted  all  three  titaes  it  occurred). 

R:      What  is  it? 

S:      I  said  it,  oh  how'd  it  go  (pause)  ed-,  edu-,  ^editjuct-,  I  man 
ledujution  -  sooething. . . 

R:     What  does  it  mean? 

S:      With  school,  something  with  school. 

Two  points  are  demonstrated  here.    Her  intentional  omissions  do 
not  mean  she  nas  no  idea  what  the  %ford  would  sound  like.    Neither  do 
they  mean  she  has  no  idea  of  the  meaning.    This  type  of  omission  is 
a  strategy  for  avoiding  risk-taking  when  she's  afVaid  she'll  be  wrong. 

But  later  omissions  include  these  exan^les  from  S53: 


0209  Cry 

0210  all  you  want© 


0221  We're  supposed  to 


0222    learn  a  certain  nun^er  of  definitions  for  English (claag) each 


0223  week. 
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0307  "Andr«w^^r;Mid,  "You  art       project.    And  not  only 

0308  ttuit^V^utjyou  my  be  •  r«al  valuable  gpld  aine. 


0323  "I  want  to  sell  ayjCllttle^ 


I' 


0324  brother. 

0508      /'And  so  you  coul<mJu<t)plck  my  little  brother/'    I  said. 

0612  *'Be  at  the  station 

0613  1  with  that)  fine  baby... 


.^ut(^^en 


Ills  . .  ^ut^bj^)^en  the  program  was 

IL16    over,  any%«y. 


Then'    missions  all  are  words  which  can  be  omitted  without 
rendering  the  structure  completely  meaningless  or  ungrammatical.  And 
:ihe  has  a  strong  tendency  to  correct  them.    Furthermore,  Alicia  has 
already  read, or  subsequently  reads,  most  of  these  words  so  their  omis- 
sion is  Incidental  rather  than  Intentional. 

Insertion  for  TS6  make  up  5.9%  of  S53  iLlscues  and  8.5X  ^  S77. 
No  TS6  reader  shows  more  than  10%  on  either  story. 

TS6  corrects  moat  heavily  the  mlscues  only  partially  syntactically 
acceptable,  47%  on  S77  and  35%  on  S53;  they  correct  35%  on  S77  and  32. 47^ 
on  S53  on  syntactically  unacceptable  mlscues.    Unsuccessful  corrections 
are  only  7.5%  on  S77  and  8.5%  on  353.    Heaviest  correction  Is  on  mls- 
cues semantlcally  acceptable  with  prior,  43.9%  on  S77  and  35.8%  on  SS3. 
Next  cooMS  mlacues  semantlcally  acceptable  in  sentence    only,  36.8%  on 
S77  and  25%  on  553.    TS6  tenda  to  correct  miacuea  involving  verbs, 
function  words,  and  contractions  on  S53.    Corrections  of  substitutions 
is  22. 8K  bat  30.6%  of  miacuea  with  verb  OR*  a  are  corrected  32.4%  of 
function  words,  and  41.7%  contractions  while  14%  of  noun  OR's  are 
corrected.    Similar  pattema  show  on  S77.    With  23.9%  corrections,  18«2% 
of  nouna,  29.4%  of  verbai  27.5%  of  function  words  and  50%  of  contrac- 
tlona  are  corrected. 
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On  SS3,  of  Blscots  %dth  no  phonMl  nrUtionship  between  CR 
ard  OR  are  corrected ,  but  there  is  no  sittllar  trend  on  S77. 

Graphic  and  phonemic  proxlalty  aeana  for  the  TS6  group  are  moderate 
5.6  and  S.I    for  S53,  5.1  aad  4.8    for  S77.    The  •odal  graphic  aut^ 
category  for  the  group  Ip  8,  a  alngle  letter  difference;  35.9%  of  all 
stubstltutlon  oilacuea  on  S53  are  of  that  type  aa  are  27. 7X  on  S77.  Only 
10.5%  and  12.7%  have  no  graphic  aiallarlty  between  CR  and  OR.  Single 
sound  dlffei^ence  la  the  Modal  category  for  TS6  In  phoneelc  proximity, 
31.4%  on  S53  and  28. 3K  on  S77  are  In  thia  aub-^category.    But  fair  nuan 
bers  of  ttlacues  ofi  both  atoriea  have  no  phonemic  similarity,  16.^  on 
SS3  and  22.9%  on  S77.    Aa  with  many  other  groups^  there  is  more  uae  of 
graphic  than  phonemic  information. 

These  Spanish* English  billnguala  aeldom  lose  the  deep  structure 
completely;  only  13.4  of  353  miacuea  and  6.9%  of  S77  mlscues  invo  ve 
loss  of  deep  structiure.    Changes  to  a  different  deep  structure  are 

and  62.5%;  abour  30%  of  the  mlscues  in  both  stories  produce  no 
transformations. 

A  sharp  difference  between  miscues  on  the  two  stories  show  when 
the  mlHCues  considered  aemantlcally  acceptable  are  broken  down.  Whereas 
40, of  the  S77  miscues  are  fully  acceptable  aemantlcally,  only  14.4% 
are  on  S53.    But  11.9%  of  S53  miacuea  would  be  fully  acceptable  except 
(or  other  miscues.    There  are  7.5%  of  auch  mlscues  on  S77«    Six  percent 
of  mlscues  are  aemantlcally  acceptable  in  sentence  only  on  S53,  while 
9.5%  are  on  S77.  Conversely,  30.8%  on  SS3  are  fully  unacceptable  aeman- 
tlcally and  32.4%  are  partially  aemantlcally  acceptable.    For  S77^  these 
figures  are  16.4%  and  24.9%. 

All  TS6  readers  except  Alicia  (TS126)  have  higher  retelling  scores 
on  the  more  relevant  S77.    She  has  56  on  S53  and  52  on  S77.    For  the 
others,  their  scores  on  S77  are  notably  higher.    In  thia  case,  the  more 
relevant  story  is  bo^  easier  to  read  and  better  comprehended. 

Alicia  has  30%  intonation  mlacues  on  S77«  Several  of  these  are 
involved  in  dialogue: 

0207        I  MldrpTretty  good0  because 


02 OH  what's  the  use  telling  everybody 
020**    your  troubles? 

0216        <^Now  lool^Juby^Sl  said. 


0217    "What's  the  use...  ^o;; 
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0231  ''lYMrn  you  did  loM  scm 

0232  mhmmil^ 

0233  niuby!'*  I  was  a  little  •xcftad. 
0312        •  Jubyt^llsald.    "You  and  m. 


But  there  are  also  aove  other  Intonation  mlacues: 
0113  That  li^  Juhy  and  sow  of  the 

0201    others  ... 

0203  ...    he  waved  his  hand  and 

0704    quit^nc  caflH*  over. 


0316      j  "Then  tell  w^-^  where  are  the 


»heepl 


0320  That  li^  for  me." 


0502  ...swing*- 

0503  fni;  all  roundp   Hy  arms*  feeling 


0504    like  I  had  a  dosen  of  then,  each 


0505  one  going  off  by  Itself.    Hy  feet;^ 

0506  like  being  on  a  bike,... 
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0507  But  I  eottUo*t 

0508  teUoM.    Cmipt  by  Juapin^  I 

# 

060^    couldn't  stop.  ^ 

0530  And  th#n  I 

0531  Und«49   On  «y  fsc«. 


This  croup  of  alscuts  mm  mm%  cIoiMly  nlattd  to  th«  autiior*i 
styU.    At  tlMs  x\m  rmmdmr  is  coping  %#lth  trmpmmtm  punctuated  ifkt 
Mntancas.    By  paga  aavan»  such  siacuta  bacoM  laaa  ftnaquant  aa  tha 
raadar  bacowa  aora  attunad  to  tha  atyliatlca.    In  naithar  eaaa  ia 
Ximrm  aiy thing  particular  to  Alicia' a  Spaniah  or  bilingual  background 
involvad  in  thaaa  aiacuaa.    Har  intonation  raflacta  i^tactic  pradic* 
tiona  t#hlch  a^y  not  aatch  tha  author' a  choicaa»  but  %ihich  ravaal  tha 
raadar's  knowladga  of  Cngliah. 


Tabla  V5 

lOCNnCAL  FUNCTION  SUBSTITOTION: 
TEXAS  SPANISH  SIXTH  GRADE  GROVP 


Noun 

Varb 

Tunctlon 

Indttar- 

Contrac- 

Noun 

Verb 

H«rk«r 

Marker*** 

Words 

■Inant 

tion* 

S53* 

64.3 

80.0 

71.4 

33.3 

54.1 

70 

38.  S 

S77** 

88 

62.1 

80 

61.7 

50.0 

*  S53   My  Brothar  la  A  Ganlus 
**S77   And  Now  Hlgual 

***Frequancy  of  VM  alacuaa  too  low  to  ba  significant 

T86  aubjacta  ahow  raUtlvaly  high  rataa  of  identical  graMHtical 
function  aubatitutiona  (8aa  TabU  6-5).    Except  for  Verba,  tha  perceat» 
agea  are  higher  on  877  than  8SS.    Hare' a  another  verification  of  the 
competence  in  Cngliah  a3mtax  of  theae  aubjacta. 
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Th«  Hawaiian  Samoa n  Group  • 


Our  Hawaiian  Samoan  aubjacta  liva  in  tha  aama  innar  city  conmunity 
and  attand  tha  aama  Honolulu  achooLf^aa  our  Hawaiian  Pidgin  aubjacta. 
Thay  ara  Polynaaiana,  migranta  from  Amarican  Samoa  to  Hawaii.  Thair 
Samoan  languaga  ia  a  cLoaa  ralativa  of  Hawaiian,  Tahitian,  Maori.  Thair 
homaland  cultura  ia  mora  lika  tha  cultura  of  old  Hawaii  than  anything 
found  in  Hawaii  today  axcapt  in  iaolati  '  pockata  and  in  noatalgic      *  - 
praaarvationa. 

Samoana  bri^^  thair  village  clan  atructure  to  Hawaii.    Their  chiefs 
maintain  great  influence  and  prestige.    Mai^  Samoans  have  continuing 
contact  with  home. 

The  flow  of  immigration  from  American  Samoa  is  through  Hawaii  to 
the  mainland  west  coast.    From  Western  Samoa  there  is  a  similar  out- 
flowing to  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Ironically,  though  they  closely  resemble  in  language  and  culture 
the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  Hawaii,  they  are  the  least  assimilated  of 
any  of  cosmopolitan  Hawaii's  ethnic  populations. 

Our  subjects  all  come  from  homes  in  which  Samoa  is  the  first 
language. 

Our  second  grade  subjects  were  unable,  as  a  group,  to  read  Kitten 
Jonea  (S44),  the  standard  second  grade  atoxy.    We  had  to  . use  Two  New 
Hats  (S26)  and  The  Big  Surprise  (828),  short  first  grade  stories  as 
alternatives.    Whether  this  situation  results  from  lack  of  control  of 
English  or  another  cause,  perhaps  cultural,  "we  cannot  determine.  HS 
fourth  and  sixth  grade  subjects  were  able  to  cope  with  the  standard 
stories. 

The  picture  that  emerges  of  the  English  language  of  our  HS  readers 
i9  basically  one  of  strong  evidence  of  Pidgin  with  little  explicit 
example  of  Influence  of  their  Samoan  first  language. 

The  latter  examples  are  mostly  phonological.    Samoan,  a  Polynesian 
language,  has  limited  numbers  of  consonants.    There  is  no  p/b  contrast, 
so  we  find  these  substitutions:    palance/balance,  plades/blades,  Pora/ 
Bora,  pow/bow,  put/but,  bayed/paid.    With  no  k/g  contrast  we  get: 
clas8ed*in/glassed*in,  claring/^larlng;  culping/gulping;  clowed/glowed; 
kill/gill;  crab/ grab;  casper/grasp;  becan/began.    l/r  contrasts  are 
also  absent  in  Samoan.    We  find:    craffs/cliffs,  bread/blade,  growing/ 
glowing.    Aspiration  appears  or  disappears  before  certain  vowels:  has/as, 
air/hair,  Is/hls,  his/is,  hope/opened ,^  'ome/home.    Some  w/v  merging 
appears:    wow/vow,  woyd/vowed. 
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Thtre  li  also  rtUtivtly  conilittnt  /d/  for  /rt/  as  in  the  /t/ 

for  1^  aa  in  think. 

H  apptara  for  a  befora  t  or  tr  aa  in  ahtrong,  ahtratt,  etc. 
2,  J,  I  ara  aubatltuttd:    ancouraah/ancouraga,  path/page 

AIL  thla  la  ovcrlayad  by  the  phonology  of  the  pidgin  veraion  of 
CngLlah  they  are  learning. 

We  lack  auf flciently  complete  descriptions  to  Judge  where  Sarooan 
Influence  leaves  off  and  Pidgin  begins. 

In  their  retellings  our  readers  ahow  theae  features: 

Deletion  of  ^ed  in  verbs 

Omission  of  *ed  is  common  with  all  three  allomorph^  showing 
involvement:    /dA  pushed ,  tried,  answered,  escaped,  pulled,  showed, 
called;  /t/  walked,  touched,  fixed,  reached,  looked;  /id/  wanted, 
cheated,  started,  scolded.    There  are  also  some  irregulars:  wake/woke, 
throw/threw,  teared/tore,  keep/kept,  thl nk/ thought ,  know/knew,  give/ 
gave,  do/did. 


Deletion  of  -s  on  verbs 

There  are  only  a  few  examples  of  -s  form  deletions:    If  he  lose, 
he  get  angry,  my  teacher  say. 


Deletion  of  noun 

Examples  lor  this  category  also  are  few:    plenty  animal,  sorpetime/ 
sometimes.    We  also  find  stuffs  and  stuffses  for  stuff. 


Deletion  of  Noun  plus  Possessive 

There  are  no  examples  In  the  retellings. 


Other  Verb  Forms 

They  was  walking,  two  guys  was  sliding,  they  was  talking,  jj(uards 
was  running;  Uml  seen,  he  seen. 

Pidgin  Verb  Influences: 

They  came  friends,  she  lock  in  closet  (was  locked),  they  was 
saw  him,  was  feel  sorry,  was  goln'  cheat,  wen'  peeve  hppm  one 
b' loon^  he  wen'  saw,  wen'  jump,  wen'  ring,  wen'  go,  wen'  fix, 
wen'  race/ 
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B«  Omisiiont: 


whifrt  ht  driving,  «h«  not  ipo**  to  do,  ha  gonna  lo8«,  he 
goin'  throw 


Do: 


he  do  something  wrong,  he  do  bad  stuff,  what  he  do,  what 
(do)  you  msan 


Get 


(have): 


Get  one  nest  hat. 


Da  clown  get  big  noae. 


fy;  in  Infinitives 

he  wen'  for  take  walk,  told  him  for  do,  told  him  for  go  bvv, 
experiments  for  make  a  flashlight 

Clause  Forms 

Dat  bad  stuff  what  he  did,  ...and  the  direction  what  his  brother 
told  him.  He  didn't  know  who  was  it..  He  said  that  what  Elizabeth 
is  doing  in  the  'e. 

Prepositions 

on  top  him,  finds  out  of  anything 

One  as  Determiner 

in  side  one  house,  eat  one  supper 

It  Deletion 

I  only  like  one  guy,  is  ray  grandmother 


The  man  never  told  hiroj  doiVt  let  nobody;  no  do  nothing;  no  show 
off,  no  brag;  I  ne^  er  see  that;  he  never  did  buy  her...,  dis  clock 
never  ring 


Negatives 


Da  Kine 


da  kine,  you  know,  da  kine  propellers 

(da  kine  derived  from  "that  kind''  is  a  pidgin  word  of  wondrous 
utility) 
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In  thulr  r«adlng|  m  find  our  HS  raadori  producing  moiitly  InfUc- 
tlonaL  dlaUrt  miscuts: 

Da  It tl on  V-td 

toletlon  of  all  thrM  alloroorpha 

/d/:    txplalntd,  calltdi  dlicovtred,  cried,  pulled,  seemed, 
climbed,  hugged 

/t/;  fixed,  worked,  looked,  8tx)pped,  picked »  touched,  clapped, 

asked,  taped,  thumped,  dropped,  rushed,  faced,  forced 

/M/:  sounded,  started,  added,  needed,  wanted,  dotted,  decided, 

treated,  demanded,  painted 

reached  read  as  reach-4d 

One  subject,  HS716,  produces  mostly  supercorrect  forms  (extra  -ed's 
after  past  mornhemes). 

Irregular:       ow/grew,  threw/ throw,  draw/drew,  grow/grown,  know/ 
known 


Deletion  W-S 

All  allomorphs;  most  examples  Involve  /z/ 

/z/: directions,  hands,  eyes,  machines,  chemicals,  trees,  guards, 
arms,  stones,  drums,  b  ys,  uncles,  sleds 
/s/:experlments,  roofs,  clocks,  cliffs 
/iz/: reaches,  faces,  houses 
Quantifier  preceding  plural  s 
three  tlmeis^  two  lnch@  ~ 


Deletion  V>S 

Only  examples  are  worl^  wan1@ 


Deletion  N's 

klng^^Freddle*5jX  slstei^J^  Ural([sJ^  oneQ)^  raanlQ,  sclentlstjQ), 
paren^^,  Clisabeth^^ 


Be  Omlsalons 

IIT^  not  so  bad 
ItfSnot  scary 
Yo^^re^  Just  like 
h6^^U8t  like 
ItGp  stuck 


There  are  a  few  J^;^  Involvements:  $strai^htly/8tralght;  fear ful/ fearfully ; 
angry/angrily. 
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Our  KS  iiubj«cts  show  l«ss  of  th«  transitional  Idiosyncratic  lan- 
Kuags  than  tha  Arabic  subjacts«    Ptrhaps  again  this  Is  naskad  by  tha 
fact  that  thay  art  primarily  aovlng  toward  Pidgin  and  not  aoBai  naln* 
land  form.    Thay  aaanii  In  fact,  to  «how  vora  Pidgin  In  thalr  ratsLIlnga 
than  tha  Pidgin  group  ahowa.    Tha  lattar  aasMd  mora  abla  to  cops  with 
tha  dlffaranca  batwaan  thalr  Pidgin  and  tha  raaaarchara'  mainland 
dlalacta. 

Thara  art  thaaa  occurrancaa  In  tha  ratalllngs  which  raflact  racap- 

tlvo  problems  with  English;  . 

Rasaarchar:  Whara  did  the  story  take  place? 

HS  716:  What 

R:  Did  anything  about  the  story  pussle  you? 

HS  716:  What  la  the  meaning  of  pussle? 

In  fl(ime  examples  our  HS  subjects  show  some  lack  of  productive 
confidence: 

HS  716:  then  after  that,  then  after  that,  when  was  the  ending,^ 

walty  then,  urn,  I  don't  know  that  part. 

HS:724  he  said       I  don't  remember  that  thing. 


Sometimes  it* 8  the  researcher  who  shows  the  comprehension  problem: 
HS  702:  He  wen*  saw  da  monkey. 

R:  He  went  sort  of  what? 

HS  702:  Monkey  in  da  b'loon 

R:  He  was  sort  of  monkey? 

HS  702:  In  da  b' loon 

R:  In  the  blue?    In  the  blue,  urn. 

HS  702:  In  da  b' loon. 

R:  In  the  balloon.    OK,    Can  you  tell  me  anything  more  about 

the  balloons? 

HS  702:  He  wen*  saw  plenty  animals  in  da  b^loon.    He  wen*  saw  da 

animal,  da  clown  Ted  wen'  ax  de  man,  ^*Can  I  have  one**.  And 
den  da  man  %ien'  geeve  heem  one  b*loon,  da  red  b*loon. 
And  den  he  tol'  heem,  **Go  an*  den  you  can  see  da  beeg 
show**.    An'  den  da  boy  wen*,  wen*  blow        b*loon.  An* 
den  he  wen'  saw  da  beeg  clown  in  da  b' luon.    And  da  clown 
get  beeg  nose. 
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An  Hawaiian  Sanoan  Fourth  Cradar 

Danny  (H8  71S)  ia  a  tan  yaar  old  8a»oan  who  Hvan  with  hi«  mothar 
arid  utap-fathar  in  Honolulu.    Both  of  hla  paranta  com  from  ^rican* 
Samoa;  both  apaak  primarily  Samoan.    Danny' a  youngar  aiatar  apaaka 
Samoan  and  aoM  Pldgln«    Danny  apaaka  Samoan  and  Pidgin.  Danny's 
raading  acort  (Stanford)  at  aga  nina  placad  him  in  tha  I9th  parcantlU; 
hia  C1HM  I.Q.  Taat  at  aga  aight  placad  him  In  tha  34th  parcantlla  with 
an  I«Q.  of  93. 

Hera  la  Danny' a  ratalling  of  SSI,  Traddia  Millar: 


R:     OK,  and  now  tall  ma  whatavar  you  rafnanbar  about  tha  atory. 

S:     About  tha,  Eliaabat  got  hurt  by  her,  by  -  dia  waa  tha  brother? 

R:  Hnmm? 

S:      Dat  waa  the  brother? 
R:  Who? 

S:      rred>»  Freddie. 

R:      What  do  you  think?    ...  What  do  you  think? 

S:      Like,  Juat  like  the  brother.    Dan,  den  ahe  got  broken,  they,  den 
...then  da  doll,  den  Freddie  aaid  that,  no,  the  mother  aald...dat 
go,  ''Can  you  buy  Eliaabat  a  doll?",  then  Eliaabet  aald,  *'No,  no, 
don't  leave."    Den,  den  Freddie  waa  making. .  .alarm. .  .den  he  heard 
a  fake  alarm,  den... den  he,  he  heard... hia,  hia,  hia  aiater 
Clizabet. . . with,  no,  in  the  cloaet  room,  ao  he  made  a,  um,  experi- 
ment light,  and  then,  flaahlight,  with,  then. . .he. . .he  went  call 
mother... and  then  Elixabet  came  out  and  den  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Miller, 
and  the,  the  two  of  them  told  Mr.  Miller  about  what  happened.  So 
mother  came  home,  den  Mia-,  mother  told  he  just  look  like. . .Uncle 
. .  .Maxa-man. .  .mlllan.    *'You,  you  Juat  like  Uncle  Oacar.''    And  then 
Freddie  said,  "No,  no."    So. ..his  slater  said... "You  Just  like... 
you  juat  like  your  uncle."    That's  all  I  know  about. 

-R:      OK,  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions.    OK.    Uh... let's  see,  uh, 

you  said  that,  uru,  Freddie  made  experiments.    Tell  me  what  experi- 
ments are. 

S:      Lights... and  he  fixed  da  clock. 

R       Uh  huh. 

And  he  made  out. .  .alarm. .  .alarm. 

B:      Uh  huh.    What's  an  alarm? 
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S:     Un,  da  b«U...likt  d«  rtctat  brll. 

R:     Uh  huh.    TalL  m  aort  about  tha  llghta. 

Ss     About  da,  ha,  ha,  ha  Mda  It  i#lt  da  rular  and  a  battary. •  .and  dan, 
dan  ha  tlad  to  a  atrlng  and  dan,  a  long  atrlng,  dan  mt\t  upatalra, 
and  dan.  t. da  eloaat  rooia  naa  downatalra  and  ao,  ha,  ha  told  da 
alatar  to  hold  on  tha  rular.  •  .dan  da  light  want  on. 

R:     Uh  huh.    Whara  Ma  tha  light,  whan  hia  aiatar  had  It? 

S:     Da  aiatar  hold  it  on  top... of,  on,  on  da  roof. 
S:      OK*    How  did  ha  gat  it  to  har? 

S:      Urn.  ..da,  aha,  un,  aha,  da  bruddar  told,  tha  bruddar  told  It,  that 
to  hold  It  by  da  rular. 

R:      Urn  hm.    Now  whara  waa  tha  aiatar? 

S:      In  the  eloaat  room. 

R:     OK.    And,  urn,  how  did  Fraddla  gat  tha  light  to  har... In  the  cloaet 
room? 

S:      Prom  putting  It  down,  go  way  down. 
R:      OK.    What  did  he  put  It  down  through? 
S:     Wit  da  atrlng. .. long  atrlng. 

R:      But  what  did  he... you  have  to  put  It  through  something  to  get  It 
from  one  aide  to  the  other,  what  did  he  put  It  through? 

S:  Ruler. 

R:      CH(.    How  did  h«  get  It,  see  hi-,  the  sister's  where,  In  the  closet, 
right?    Is  Freddie  In  the  closet  too? 

S:  No. 

R:      OK,  so  he's  out  of  the  closet.    Now  how  does  Freddie  get  the 

light.  ..to  Elizabeth  who's  In  the  closet?   What  do  you  think  he 
does? 

S:      I  don't  know. 

R:      Can  you  guess.. .  from  what  you  remember  about  the  story?    How  does 
he  get  It  to  her?      ...Without  looking. 

S:      He  went  upstairs  to  another  room. ..and  then. ..he  called  Cllzabet. .. 
then. ..he  aald  that,  catch,  Ret  It,  from,  get  It  from  da  ruler... 
the  side  of  the  ruler. 
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R:     OK,  aLrlghti  bo  rUub«th  had  thm  light,  and  thtn  what  happ«n#d7 

Si     Than  aha  turnad  tt  on... and  than  It  Man^t  dark  Inaida. .  .had, 
alw,  ao  aha  coy  Id  a#a. 

R:     Uh  huh. 

S:     And  than  Hr.  Millar  cana,  and  than,  him  and  Fraddla  opan  a  door 
ao,  uh,  Ellaabat  cum  out... than  told  all  da  bad  nawaaa,  and,  and 
CUiabat  waa  all  axeltad. 

R:     What  vwa  aha  axeltad  about? 

S:     About. .  .mayba  har  brokan  ankla...or,  about  In  a  cloaat  waa  all 
lockad  up. 

R:      Uh  huh.    She  got  out  ok  though? 

S:  Yaa. 

R:     OK.    Now,  how  did,  how  did,  uh,  how  did,  uh,  uh,  tha  peo- ,  tha 
othar  paopla  in  tha  houaa  faat  about  Fraddla' a  axparlmanta? 

S:  Bad. 

R:      How?... Why? 

S:      Cuz  ha  do. . . somatlng  wrong. 

R:     What  did  he  do  that  waa  wrong? 

S:      Ha  made  da  Ice  box  amell. • .urn. . .naka  mother  was  gon'  faint.  Den 

...he,  he  made.. .every ting  to  mother  angry,  make  make  mother  angry... 

R:  What... 

S:      ...dat  he  not  apose  to  do. 

R:      OK.    What  else  did  he  do?    He,  he  made  this,  uh,  he  made  this 

stuff  In  the  refrigerator,  what  else  did  he  do?*.. that  made  there 
mad?    Did  he  do  anything  else  that  they  didn't  like? 

S:      I  don't  know. 

R:      OK.    So,  urn,  urn,  did,  did  the,  uh,  other  people  in  the  family  feel 
differently  about  Freddie  at  the  end  of  the  story,  or  did  they  feel 
the  aame  about  him,  or  what? 

S:      Feel  the  aame  about  It. 

R:      Did,  urn,  uh. 

S:      But  mother... didn't  want  Freddie  to  do  all  dat  bad  stuff  what  he 
did. 

41,; 
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Ki     Aril*  At  th«  •nd  of  tfm  ttoryi  uh  Mrt  th«y  hapfiy  or  Md  or  ¥hatT 

8:  Nothtr  Ms  angvy  first  fNurt...cut.  ..Botty  h«d  broksn  inkls.  Dsn 
rrsddls  MS|  so«  so  not  osrsful.  ••nhsrs  hs  %f0s  driving  his  blks. 
Hisn,  Hothsr  said,  hs  got,  shs,  hs  gotts  bMy,  frsddls  gotta  b^y| 
isiy.s  doll  for«  ..Cllssbstf.Thsn  Nothsr  got  Md. 

R:  Why  did  shs  gst  nsd?  , 

S:  Hs  do  sll  ths  bad  stuff  shs  not  sposs  to  do, 

R:  So  thay  nsrs  prstty  Md  at  hltti  1»  that  right? 

S:  Yssh/ 

R:  Now  at  ths  snd  of  ths  story  wsrs  thsy  still  Md  at  himT 

S:  No. 

R:  Why? 

S:  Thsy  wss  talking  sbout  you  Just  liks  your  unclss  srs. 

R:  Why  wsrsn*t  thsy  Md  at  him  at  ths  snd? 

S:  Cus  hs  Mds  som thing. .  .good.    for  Mks  his  isothsr,  un,  happy. 

R:  What  did  hs  do  to  Mks  his  Mthsr  happy? 

S:  Taks,  gst  out  CllMbst  frosi.  ..ths  closst  room. 

R:      Uh  huh.    OK,  now,  you  said  ths  mothsr  wss  slways  comparing  him 
to  his  unclss. .  .urn. .  .did  Frsddls  llks  bsin^f  comparsd  to  his 
unc Iss? 

S:      I  don't  know. 

R:      Do  you,  %K)uld  you  liks  bslng  compared  to  your  uncles?  Why? 
S:      Just  llks  ns...llks  m,  Just  llks  what  I  do. 

R:      Oh,  but,  but,  so  you  msan,  would  you  be  doing  good  things  If  you 
were  compared  to  your  uncles? 

S:  Yep. 

R:      Was  Freddie  doing  good  things  when  he  was  compared  to  his  uncles 
or  bad  things  or  what? 

S:      Hs,  hs  do  ths  same  ting  like  his  uncles. 

R:      Were  thsy  good  things  or  bad  things? 

S:      Bad  things. 
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Ri     ftad  things. 

St     Th«  Uat  •nding  ««»... th«  good  ting. 

Rt     Th«  Uat  m»  •  good  thing.    Mte  wet  h*  eai^r«d  to  at  tha  and  of 
tha  atory? 

S:     Hr.  Hlllar,  and  da  •othar  and  da  aiatar  Clttabat  and  Trtddia. 

R:     OK,  but  no,  tdio.  who  did  thay  a«y  Praddla  waa  lika  at  tha  and  of 
tha  atoryT 

S:     Ukm  hla,  un,  ha' a  juat  Uka. . . un. . . Uncla  Haxlml  I Un. . .  lika  hta 
uncla. . . Uncla. . .Oacar. 

R:     OK,  9cm  othar  thinga  I'd  Ilka  to  ask  you.    Tall  m  a  llttla  bit 
•era  about  Praddla,  what  aort  of  a  paraon  was  ha?   What  did  ha 
do,  dascrlba  hla,  what,  what  ha' a  Uka. 

S:      Ha's  a  bad  boy. 

R:      Bad  boy,  ok. 

S:      Ha  do  wrong  ting... what,  but  tha  nothar  don't,  don't  faal...faal 
bad  about  what  ha  do. 

R:  OK.    What  alsa  can  you  tall  m  about  Fraddla? 

S:  Uh,  hA  do  all  da  bad  stuffaaa  and... ha  juat  Uka  hta  unclaa. 

R:  How  about  hla  laothar,  what  was  his  wthar  lika? 

S:  His  nothar  didn't  Uka  Fraddla  dat  good. 

R:  Why? 

S:  Cut  he  did  all  tha  bad  stuff  that  he...'posad  to  not  do. 

R:  OK.    And  what  about  tha  slstar? 

S:  Hna? 

R:  Cllsabath. . .what  about,  tall  me  soasthlng  about  her. 

S:      SHe  was,  fee  I  sorry  about  the,  Freddie  and  Hother  was  angry  to 
Freddie. 

R:      OK.    Ua.    Now,  uh,  you  aald  that,  that  people  were  sort  of  angry 
with  Fraddla  because  he  did  all  this  bad  stuff.    But  then  you 
said  at  tha  and  of  tha  atory  that,  uh,  thay  ware  happy  with  him 
...cauaa  ha  helped  hla  alatar:    Mow,  can  you  learn  anything  about 
this  atory,  fro«  this  atoty.    Doaa  thla,  can  this  story  tell  you 
anything  or  teach  you  anything? 
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It     T»#€h  m  about  that  hM  rr#44i«  Mt  Md...hw  \m  m9k,..U\m  juit 
Utw  hi»  unoUa. 

Rt     OK.    Ui.    U  thara  anything  that,  oh,  that  rraddla  laamad..«by 
tha  and  of  tha  atory7 

Si     Yaah,  ha  halp  hla  alatar  by, , .ualng. . .hit  aKpartaanta. 

R:     OK.    te»  ia  thara  anythtng  that  you  nantad  to  ft od  out  whlla  you 
Mira  raadlngT   Md  you  hava  any  Quaationa  that  you  Mntad  to  find 
out  at  tha  and?  Itoa  thara  anything  tliat       happantng  that  you 
wondarad,  you  lcnow»  what  would  happanT   You  know,  ona  thing  you 
wondarad  about? 

S:  No. 

R:     0K«    Juat  a  coup  la  of  aora  thinga  that  I  want  to  aak  you.  Ua. 
lat*a  aaa...Did,  did  you  avar  know  how  to  naka  a  flaahlight? 
Nava  you  avar  aada  ona  youraalf. .  •  lika  Praddia  did? 

S:     No,  I  only  can  aaka  daklna,  you  know  daklna,  uh,  propallara. 

R:     Oh«  you  Man  tha,  tha  plana  typa  thing? 

S:  Yaah. 

R:      Uh  huh.    So  you  can  do  that,  huh?    OK.    Ua,  lat*a  aaa.    Did  you 
lika  how  tha  atory  andad? 

S:  Yaa. 

R:     You  did?   Why  did  you  Ilka  it? 

S:     About. . «thay. « .cama  good  frianda^.^da  mother  waa  happy»  tha  aiatar 
Mas,  Mr.  Hlllar  waj)  too. 

R:     Wat  thara  anything  that  you  would  changa  in  tha  atory,  that  you 
didn't  Ilka? 

S:      Fraddla  waa  bad  and...didn*t  do  what  hia  aothar  told  his  for  do. 

R:     OK.    Now,  would  you  hava,  would  you  hava  andad  tha  atoxy  tha  aaaa 
way  or  would  you  hava  Mda,  hava  Mda  it  diffarant  in  mom  way? 
Would  you  hava  had  Fraddla  uh,  uh,  halp  hia  aiatar  at  tha  and  or 
would  you  hava  «ada  hia  atay  bad  or  %ihat? 

S:  Anyting. 


Tha  affact  of  Daniy'a  flrat  langu«a  on  hla  English  and  hla  uaa  of 
Pidgin  ahowa  up  In  both  hla  aatalling  and  hla  raadlng.    Ha  uaaa  a  null 
for*  of  ba  fiva  tlaaa  in  hla  ratalling:    "You  Juat  lika  Uncla  Oacar"', 
"^...ha  not  auppoaad  to  do...''.    Ba  foraa  aa  varb  aarkara  ara  abaant 
aoMtiaaa  too:    '^Whara  ha  driving'*.    Danny 'a  past  tanaa  forma  includa 


Mfty  In  Standard  Cngltnh,  iOMi  mr\m4  witfh  •  nail  font,  and  •mm 
MaMallan  Hd«ln  fttnMi.    ThoM  vtth  null  p*»t  Mam  varliar*  ar«  borh 
r««uUr  and  Irrvgular  vtrt>»i    "rapaat  again"  •  "Hi*  fathar  throw  him 
doMn".  "Uhil  fall  on  top",  and       do  all  that  bad  •tuff',  Hd«in 
fonM  of  paat  tanea  Danny  uaaa  ar«i    aoatthtnt  want  $o  rapaat,  wan' 
f\ilt  out.  iha  t«aa  faal  •orry,  lAtl  jus'  wan'  juap.    Danny' •  o«laiton« 
nf  Standard  Cntli»h  noun  plural  aarkara  and  thlrd-paraoo-alncular 
v«rb  aarhara  ara  alaowt  anttraly  in  hta  ratalllniiK  "rapaat  two  tlow", 
"•ly  taachar  nay",  "if  ha  loaa»  im  Hat  annry",  "ha  waka  up",  "what  ha 
do".    Th#ra  ara  a  vartaty  of  naitatlva  forwa  In  hla  ratatUngt    "no  do 
nothtnn",  "th*  guarda  don't  lat  nobody".    Daw^  alao  aayt  that  whin  ha 
win«  a  ganna,  "I  no  ihow  off,  no  brag".    Thla  nof>>do  for*  ti  eharactur- 
Utlc  of  Ptdgtn. 

Danny'*  raading  oxhtblta  mom  of  th*  aaaa  Unguaga  faaturan  a* 
hi*  ratalllng*  and  othara  which  ara  not  »hown  In  ratal llng».    Ha  u—m 
•  null  po»«a«alvo  for*  fracjiiantly i    "ha  thought  that  a  »clantl»t(»  Ul«> 
wan  llllad  with  dtaappolntatnta"  (Sftl  llnat  0217,  Oail)j  "ha  haartf  hiH 
Nlatar'i  volca  calling**  (Ui  llnai  OAU.  0612).    Null  form  of  b«  Mldom 
tjccur  In  Danny's  raading;  "thara  was  graat  shouting"  (;o9  iin«  TJoil, 
ISOo)  whan  thay  do,  thay  ara  uaually  doubtful  dlalact  bacausa  of  othsr 
nlscuas  In  tha  «antsnc«: 

"M■(^^Jaalou•.••  (SAO,  iin««  itO2.ll0S) 

Sums  Involve  lo^  of  bm  tn  contractions:    "Yoi/rjjunt  Uk»,"  (SSI. 
Una  0502).  •*It^prstty  good"  (S5l,  Una  0228)7 

Th# Royal  Raca,  S6<».  Is  raad  aors  afflclantly  by  Dsnqy  than  SSI. 
tha  Htandard  fourth  grada  .tory.    His  codsd  HPHW  on  S6<»  Is  10.  co«- 
psrad  to  12.26  on  S5l.    IWth  12. «  dlaiart  on  SSI  and  \3.Wi  on  S60.  hU 
non-dlalact  HPMf  Is  10.57  and  0.92. 

Ho  corrects  30H;  on  S69,  but  only  12*  on  S5l.    Danny  has  unsucesn*- 
tul  curroction  on  24X  of  SSI  alscuss  and  14%  of  S6«  nlscues.    The  dlffer- 
•ncs  In  correction  Is  aora  in  hi*  success  than  his  att«apts.  Though 
hl»  porcsnt  of  saaantically  accaptabla  alscuss  is  only  3«;  on  S60.  that's 
•julta  a  bit  hlghsr  tfian  ths  243:  ha  has  on  SSU    Actually  this  difference 
In  mil  in  the  aiscues  r»snny  has  acceptable  in  sentence  wly.  Ifct  in  S6'», 
but  only  2%  In  SSI.    He  schlevas  a  6Qe^  coaprahandlng  score  on  S69, 
ccispared  to  only  32A;  on  SSI.    His  residual  NPHW  !•  7.19  on  S5l,  aore 
fhan  double  the  .1.S3  he  shows  on  Sbf. 

Only  In  his  retelling  does  Daimy  shw  better  on  S5l.    He  has  a 
score  of  50  on  SSI  and  only  34  on  S6<».    Katnly  that's  because  his 
retelllnK  of  S6«>  Is  fragaentary.    He  jjlves  no  real  evidence  that  ho/ 
has  It  all  together,  though  all  he  says  Is  within  the  story's  lacaninfi. 

He  enjoyed  the  story  (S6<*),  volunteering  "story  was  Kf>od".  He 
understood  the  brother  cheated  and  shown  Insight  Into  the  lack  of 
sportssanshlp  Involved: 
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Ri     NcM  4e  you  Hmi  Mhtn  you  Iom? 

•  t     Jatt  My.  M»U,  If  it  com  to  «t  juat,  ju«t  t«U  tho*  th«t  • 
i(M4        and  t«U  thM  thtt  Miyb*  mivt  tt«  w«  do  it  iMln. 

|i     NoM  do  you  fMl  If  •awon*  ehMti? 

S>     Juat        juat  Ifooro,  ny  tMchor  ««y  that  wHon  yuu  ehalUnf* 
•owbody  and  whan  thay  win  and  thav  com,  **0h,  wa  «M>n»  m  won," 
than  you  juat  tgnora  and  no  do  nothing. 

Rt     How  do  you  fa«l  ««han  you  win,  Danny? 

Si     Juat  gat  back  k^hara  I  waa»  but,  oh,  no  ahowoff.  no  brag. 


Ha  cartalnty  Mhowa  control  of  a  foni  of  CngUah  to  aiq)raaa  ht»- 
Mlf  and  undaratand  what  ha  haara  and  raada. 

Oaniiy  haa  6tt  ayntactlc  accaptablllty  on  both  atorlaa.  Ha  ahowa 
vary  high  graphic  and  phonaale  aaana  for  both  atorlaa  aLaoi  6.61  and, 
6.24  on  S51,  6.29  and  6.31  on  869. 


A  aajor  dlff^ranca  In  Dani^'a  raadlng  of  tha  two  »torlaa  la  that 
49.  U  uf  hla  881  alacuaa  ara  noo-word«,  but  only  22X  ara  nofv-worda  on 
SSI.    Ha  haa  only  ona  oalaalon  In  tha  codad  portion  of  althar  atory. 
And  ha  ahowa  no  Inaartiona.    Hla  nor>-worda  ahow  vary  high  graphic  and 
phonaaiie  corraapondanca  to  tha  Wa.    Thay  alao  tand  to  rataln  ayntac- 
tlc aceaptablllty.    Hla  raal  word  aubatltutiona  alao  ahow  high  graphic 
and  phonavlc  corraapondanca  aa  thla  aaquanca  ahowa: 

0214        "I  think  you  ahould  buy  anothar  doll  for  CUaabath,"  aha 

0215 


waa  aaylngj^now;  VSf  want  you  to  aava  half  your  allowanco 


0216  tor  It  each  waak." 

Eroded  tau4t.t^cla"^ 

0217  rraddle  nodded  sadly.    Soaatlawa  ha  thought  that  a 

021S     vclantlatQ  Ufa  waa  filled  wlth( dlMppolntaanta. 

0210        Aftar  tlM  cut  In  hla  allowance^  rraddldQchaalatxy 

\  rot'  \'bA»y 
0220     aiqtarlaantaj  narrowad  to  thoaa  Mfaly  outUn^  In  a  library 
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oast  h^mk.    Hut  h#  itill  thmq^ht  tt  mtm  tm  Y<»  prwt#fi4  t«>  b# 

0333  •  graat  MUnttiti  mtttlng  rh#  itr«ng«  and  th«  unknoim. 

0339  Nont  of  th«  ehMtcaU  In  htn  haniful  or  Utwly  %p 

^  AC  tfcd»4rWt  ^  fVM  %  w  ft 

0334  tK|ilod#«    Y«t  by  aceldtnt  h#  night  dUirnvtr  •  •Ivturt  that 

0335  iKiuld  ch«n||«  th«  world. 

0336  Th#n  on#  day  rr#ddU  «Ad«  an  tnttraattng  nlxturt  that 

0337  yaa  dark  and  cloi«iy»  and  had  a  quaar  iMatlL    '1*11  katfi  « 
tnt3«i  thU  for  a  will  la, ha  thm%ht  happUy.    **It([j)prarey  food/ 


Mara  Danny  prodacaa  a  lot  of  Gngllah-Uka  noo-worda,  parhap» 
rariactinn  atlU  davaloping  control  of  Cngllah. 


Hawaiian  Sa«oan  Fourth  Gradara 

If  m  look  at  group  naana  only,  wa  find  both  atorlaa  of  aqual 
difficulty  for  MM  aa  a  group.    (Saa/TabU  6>6)   Codad  NPMI  la  13.  U « 
on  S5 1  and  13. S3  on  869.    Malact  ill  17. «  and  30.4X.    Non-dialact  MPIW 
In  lO.O  on  both.    Raaiddbl  MfW  la  5.78  and  ft. 84.    Corraction  ia  18.4 
and  U.39(.    SaMnttc  aceaptablUty  la  3«.7  and  38.7)£.  Conprahafiding 
parcanta  ara  44.4  and  41.9.    gyntartlc  accaptability  la  63.78  and  63.6SX. 
flvan  graphic  and  phona«tc  wana  an  vaiy  cloaa:    graphic  aaana  6.16  on 
SSI,  6.13  on  869;  phonasic  ft. 71  ard  5.96*    lliaaa  ara  ralativaly  high. 

Thaaa  aittilaritlaa  coneaal  rathar  diffarant  pattama  amng  tha 

four  aabjacta.  Oam^^  H87L5»  ai  ye' va  noted,  found  S69  claarly  eatler* 
Hla  codad  ttlacuaa,  raaidual  MPNW»  parcant  of  corraction,  parcant  aaaan* 
tically  accaptabla  and  co«prahand:ng  parcant  all  ahowad  aora  profldant 
raadlng  of  889. 

HS716  ahowa  an  alaoat  oppoaita  pattam.    Sha  haa  alailar  codad 
MPIW  on  both  atorlaa*  11.09  on  SSI  co«parad  to  11.35  on  869  and  morm 
dlalact  on  869,  37.9  coaparad  to  33.2%.    Har  noo-dialact  aiacuaa  ara 
8.63  on  851  and  8.  18  on  869. 

But  all  othar  figuraa  for  HS716  favor  851:  raaidual  MPW  3.52  on 
851  and  6.18  on  869;  corraction  88.8  and  U.SX*  aaaantic  accaptability 
36.$  and  l6.3Kt  coaprahanding  59.3  and  34.SX.  Syntactic  accaptability 
la  71.4  and  65. 
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'  Table  6-6 

HAWAIIAN  SAMOAN  FOURTH  GRADE  GROUP  STATISTICS 


Subject  Number 
Stoiy  Number 

TotaljNiscues 
Coded  Hiscues 

m 

Dialect  Hiscues 

m 

Percent 
Non-Dialect  Hiscues 

HPHH 
Residual  HPHW 
%  corrected 
%  m,  acceptable 
%  sen.  unacc.  but  corr. 
Comprehending  percent 
%  syn.  acceptable 
Proximity  means 

graphic 
-  phonemic 

syntactic 

semantic 


n  1 

51* 

.3 

« 

7. 

51 

L5 

1 

CI 

10 

AO  \ 

li 

dl 

AO 

b 

,  01 

bAN5 
AO 

147 

235 

143 

214 

133 

'251 

194 

3oI 

154.0 

OTA  OC 

.59  ., 

5? 

69 

57 

6() 

()U 

l<?.43 

12. 2i 

]i2?,J 

1L3S 

14.65 

16.22. . 

iim 

12.S3 

9 

7 

14  . 

1?  , 

8 

ID 

lOJL 

13 

2.22. 

Ul 

1.23 

2.46 

3.17 

L06. 

2.70. 

.2..U. 

2.55 

24t$ 

13,8.. 

22.2 

2?.  9  . 

14,0 

16.7 

17.8 

A  A  i 

20.4 

48  .,  r 

Jl  „ 

}0 

50  ' 

49 

49  . 

49 

50 

4?  , 

49, 5 

8,21, 

9.42 

8.8? 

8,6? 

8,18 

12,60 

1,3.51 

10,0 

10,0 

AS. 

5,00 

7,19 

3,53 

3,52 

7.97 

8,65 

5,78 

5,84 

16.7 

24.5 

12.0 

30.0 

38.8 

14.  i 

6.1 

4.0 

18.4 

18,2 

35.4 

26.5' 

24.0 

38.0 

26.5 

16.  i- 

32.7 

34.0 

29.7 

28.7 

20.4 

8.0 

22.0 

32.7 

8,2 

4.1 

•2.0 

,,13.8 

13,15 

,.4LL- 

32,0 

60.0 

59.2 

24,5 

"36,7 

36.0 

,44,4 

4J,9« 

^2,5 

(6,0 

W.o 

n,4 

65j3 

55,1 

60.0. 

,63.75 

6?.  65 

,  5,5L 

6,00 

6.41 

(,29 

6,5,0 

6,63 

5,40 

5,71 

6.16 

"6.13 

5.2? 

6.23 

6,24 

6,21 

6.02 

6.25 

5,31 

5.13 

S,71. 

5.96 

7.68 

m 

8,82 

8.30 

8.66 

8,47 

8.04 

7.90 

8,3 

"6.05  1  6.85  ^ 

1(50 

5.S4 

5.i? 

Ln  6.4 

S51  Freddie  Miller,  Scientist 
.69  The  Royal  Race 
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>^         Graphic  and  phonemic  means  are  slightly  higher  for  HS7I6  on  S69 
than  SSI.    The  subject  also  shows  a  bit  more  syntactic  and  semantic 
change  it)  acceptable  mlscues  on  S69  than  SSI. 

HS713  and  HS720  have  higher  coded  MPHW  and  non-dialect  MPHW  on 
S69.    But  HS720  has  vexy  similar  dialect  percents,  similar  low  rates  of 
correction,  comparable  percents  semantlcally  acceptable,  and  virtually 
identical  low  comprehending  percents.    His  resulting  residual  MPHW 
favors  SSI,  7.97  to  8.6S;  not  an  appreciable  difference  considering 
both  are  high  for  the  group. 

HS713  has  greater  correction  on  S69,  24. S  compared  to  16.7%,  but 
higher  percent  semantlcally  acceptable  on  SSI,  3S.4  to  26. S%.  That 
produces  almost  identical  comprehending  percents  and  residual  MPHW 
that  favors  SSI  slightly,  4.44  compared  to  S.OO. 

Group  retelling  score  mean  is  49  on  SSI  and  41  on  S69.    Only  HS720 
is  higher  on  S69  than  SSI,  but  his  34  is  comparable  to  HS715  and  HS716 
with  34  and  33.    Actually  HS713  has  quite  high  retellings  on  both 
stories.    HS720  is  low  on  both  and  the  others  are  in  between. 

The  ranges  on  most  variables  for  HS4  fall  within  the  ranges  for 
HP4,  our  other  Hawaiian  group,  on  the  same  stories,  though  toward  the 
lower^ends  of  these  ranges.    They  show  notably  more  dialect  and  higher 
graphic  and  phonemic  proximity  means  than  the  Pidgin  group  on  the  same 
•  tasks. 

HS716,  Leana,  with  almost  40%  successful  correction  on  SSI, 
deserves  closer  examination  in  two  regards.    That's  more  than  double 
>er  correction  rate  on  S69.    It  also  far  exceeds  any  other  HS4  subject 
on  SSI;  in  fact,  it's  the  high  for  US  subjects  in  all  grades  on  any 
story.    Furthermore,  with  30.6%  unsuccessful  correction  she  has  attempted 
to  correct  69.4%  of  SSI  mlscues. 

Actually  she  attempted  to  correct  6S.3%  of  her  869  miscues,  but 
failed  on  Sl%*    She's  the  subject  with  many  super-correct  verbs.  She 
has  32  different  verbs  with  double  past  tense  affixes  in  S69  alone. 

One  reaspn  for  her  high  rate  of  unsuccessful  corrections  is  her 
heavy  use  of  partial  attempts  both  before  miscues  and  successful  attempts. 
She  has  27  corrected  partials  in  the  coded  portion  of  S69. 

Leana^  HS716,  S69 


® 

0102     high  cliff,  looking)  down  at  the 


0103     palace  by  the\  shore .    His  heart 
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0104  thumped  \dtl\  excitement  as  he 

0105  picked  his  way  down  the  steep* 

0106  slope.    He  was  careful  to  hide 


0107  behind  tall  plants  apd  trees  along 

0108  the  way.    Aij  he  drew  [closer >  he 


0109     could  see  thej  palace \guards  jplay-  V 


0110     ing  a  game  of  checkers.  They 


seemed  ri 


0111  seemeoro  have  no  fear  of  any 

0112  strangtir  trying  to  reach  the  pal- 

0113  ac€\  except  by  the  one  main  road. 


0114  I  Bending  low,  Uml  was  able\to 

0115  make  his  way  pro  the\ stockade 

0116  I around  the  building.    He  climbed 

0117  up  thX^POOth  posts  quickly. 


What  shows  here  Is  a  careful,  plodding  reader.    She  not  only  has 
every  past  tense  ending,  but  she  adds  extra  ones  to  be  sure.    She  stops 
herself  in  mid- word  often  to  be  sure  she  will  get  it  right. 

Her  first  attempts  and  unsuccessful  correction  are  high  in  graphic 
and  phonemic  proximity  between  CR.and  OR. 

She  makes  two,  three,  or  four  attempts  at  several  words.    Her  seman- 
tic acceptability  is  low  on  both  stories  before  correction,  26.5%  on 
851  and  16.3%  on  S69.    Successful  correction  raises  conpr^hendlng  on 
S51  to  59.2%  and  that  results  in  a  somewhat  better  retelling.  But 
still,  she  seems  to  lose  a  lot  of  the  meaning  while  striving  to  get 
the  words  right.    Her  strategies  are  easily  strained  by  a  somewhat  more 
difficult  task.  .  ^ 

4^3 
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Another  HS4  subject  who  deserves  special  attention  ^  HS7I3, 
Henetaoe.    She  has  72  In  retelling  on  SSI,  highest  In  an\  ^roup.  Her 
63  on  S69  Is  also  ouich  higher  than  any  other  HS  reader.    Yet  her  mis- 
cue  data  does  not  stand  out.    Comprehending  Is  only  45.H'b  anc  46.9% 
for  her,  just  about  at  the  group  mean.    Here's  a  comparison  of  Henetane' 
retelling  and  her  reading.    Letters  Indicate  order  In  her  retelling. 


Hmetane.  H$713,  S69 

0309       Uni  need©  no  one  to  tell  hln 


Retelling:  ^ 

He  was  in  the  palace  with  his  father. 


0310  that  this  was  the  king.  One 

0311  glance  at  that  dignified  face  was 


So  his  fath-  h- 


0312    enough.  Uni  ran  straight  to  the 


0313    couch  and  threw  himself  into 


Uni  junped  on  the  couch  and  on  his  father* a 
lap. 


0314  the  king's  lap.  - 

,-  y  ■ 

J 

0315  Jiiloa,  the  king,  was  angry  to  be 

0316  so  boldly  treatQl  He  gave  Uni 


(Response  to  later  question /'tell  me  more 
about  the  king**) 

The  king  was  angxy  when  Uni  got  on  his  lap. 
(Why?)  He  didn't  bow  who  was  it. 


0401  a  push  that  threw  him[^  the  flooi^ 

w  but  kokS 

0402  By  this  tirtie  the  guards  had 


0403  reached  the  hall. 

0404  Things  night  have  gone  badly* 


0405    for  Uni  had  it  not  been  for  an 
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Menetane.  HS713,  S69 

— 

0406  \  accident.  As  he  fell,  a  package 
0407 '  he  had 


brought  with  him  broke 


0408    open  on  the  floor.  There  at  the 


0409    King's  feet  lay  a  royal  necklace 


0410    and  a  costume  of  beautiful  red 


0411    and  yellow  feathers,  (it  was  aj 


0412  (^ostmpe  that  Liloa]had  given  to 


0413    Ural's  mother  years  before. 

to  his  full  height. 


0414       Liloa  rose 


04 IS    In  a  terrible  voice  he  demand^ 


0416    "Who  are  you?" 


Retelling: 


Then  Ural  see  the  necklace  that  his  mother 
wore. 


Then  his  father  speak  to  hira: 


"Who  are  you? 


9" 
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OSOL  Uni  stood  and  fac^  his  father^ 
0502    Without  fear  he  answei^,  "I  an 


0603    Uni,  your  son.  Hy  aother  was 
Akahia,  who  died  long  ago." 


0504 


Retelling: 


Then  Uni  answered  it.  "I  an  Uni»  your  son,' 


(Response  to  question)  The  boy  told  hin  hie 
mother's  nane. 


ft 
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Notice  in  tW  reading  of  this  section,  how  little  basic  waning 
is  lost  even  though  there  are  a  fair  nuober  of  isiscues.    She  seens  to 
get  to  the  essence  of  the  MSning  even  while  losing  sons  of  the  words 
and  producing  sow  syntactically  and  seouintically  unacceptable  sentences. 

Most  rewrkably,  she  reports  both  direct  quotes  verbatim  retaining 
all  syntactic  features.    Later  she  quotes  the  king, again  verbatim,  who 
tells  his  subjects,  ^This  is  Ural,  ay  son". 

Here^s  an  exaaple  of  a  second- language  reader  who  can  keep  a 
sense  of  loeanlng  and  not  be  diverted  by  unfanlUar  words:    glance^  dig- 
nified, helKht,  or  hard  to  handle  structures  that  don't  quite  come 
together  for  her.    She  omits  the  detail  unnecessary  to  the  mainstream 
of  the  stozy  and  stays  with  the  essential  meaning. 

Henetane  does  have  some  misconceptions.    She  reads  '*the  thundering 
sled  behind  him  crept  closer"  and  later  reports:    "they  raced  and  raced. 
The  thunder  came;  they  was  still  racing." 

In  S51  she%ays  Freddie  is  "about  two  feet  tall"  and  Elizabeth  is 
"only  about  one  and  a  half  feet  tall".    She  indicates  by  size  that  she 
knows  Freddie  is  older  than  Elizabeth,  but  nowhere  in  the  story  is  there 
evidence  for  her  conclusion. 

But  as  we've  indicated  in  our  discussion  of  the  retellings  (Chapter 
VII)     such  misconceptions  are  an  indication  of  the  reader's  construc- 
tive process  as  she  seeks  meaning. 

What  stands  out  among  these  HS  readers  is  their  wide  variability. 
This  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  their  group  data  is  examined. 


What'  They  Correct 

In  S51,  HS4  corrects  31%  of  the  miscues  that  are  syntactically 
acceptable,  but  only  21.6%  of  fully  unacceptable  and  15.3%  of  the  fully 
acceptable.    Figures  are  similar  for  S69.    They  correct  31%  of  partially 
acceptable,  22%  of  unacceptable,  and  13.3%  of  fully  syntactically 
acceptable  miscues. 

About  25%  of  fully  acceptable  miscues  in  both  stories  are  unsuc- 
cessfully corrected,  whereas  unsuccessful  corrections  are  only  3%  and 
14%  of  partially  acceptable  miscues.     16.2  and  25%  of  syntactically 
unacceptable  miscues  are  unsuccessfully  corrected. 

HS4lcorrects  29.8%  of  miscues  that  are  partially  acceptable  seroan- 
tically  h\  S51  and  30.9%  in  S69;  they  correct  15.8%  of  fully  unaccept- 
able SS^miscdes  and  13.1%  of  such  in  S69. 

Only  8.7%  and  14.3%  of  fully  semantlcally  acceptable  miscues  are 
corrected.    Corrections  of  miscues  acceptable  in  sentence  only  are  9. 1 
and  14.3%.    Of  miscues  acceptable  except  for  other  miscues,  25%  are 
corrected  in  S51  and  2V6  are  corrected  in  S69.  < 
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HS4  readers  correct  46. SX  of  jiiscues  with  function  word  0R*8  in 
SSI  and  24X  in  S69.    Unsuccessful  atteapts  are  highest  on  verbs,  24.2% 
on  SSI  and  35. S%  on  S69. 

They  correct  46. 2X  of  SSI  odscues  with  no  phonemic  similarity  as 
well  as  36.4%  of  such  S69  miscues.    They  also  correct  43.5%  of  SSI 
miscues  with  only  beginning  in  coamon  between  CR  and  OR  on  SSI.  That 
means  that  almost  half  of  SSI  miscues  coded  0-4  are  corrected.  ^Unsuc- 
cessful corrections  are  34.8%  of  miscues  with  beginning,  middle  and 
end  in  comon  (coded  7)  on  SSI  and  42*9%  on  S69.    These  probably  involve 
t4ultiple  attempts  produc^in^  non-words.    HS4  subjects  show  high  phonemic 
means,  as  well  as  high  rates  of  correction  for  miscues  %#lth  no  or  low 
phonemic  proximity  between  CR  and  OR. 


Syntactic  Factors 

HS4  shows  these  distributions  in  syntactic  acceptability:  unadapt- 
able»  18.2%  on  SSI  and  18.8%  on  S69;  partially  acceptable,  17.8  and 
18.2%;  fully  acceptable,  49.7  and  41.9%;  fully  acceptable  except  for 
other  miscues  in  sentence,  13.7  and  20.7%.    It's  on  the  latter  category 
that  HS4  subjects  differ  most.    On  SSI,  HS720  has  3  .6%  and  24. S%  of 
fully  acceptable  except  for  compounding  miscues;  on  S69,  those  figures 
are  24  and  36%.    None  of  the  others  has  such  high  percents  of  compounded 
miscues.    None  is  higher  than  12%  on  SSI  or  20.4%  on  S69. 

Lost  deep  structures  constitute  only  14.2%  of  the  group's  miscues 
on  SSI  and  13.1%  of  those  in  S69.    But  33.5%  of  SSI  miscues  and  37.4% 
of  S69  miscues  produce  changed  deep  structure.    Unchanged  deep  struc- 
tures are  involve?r  in  47.7  and  46%  of  SSI  and  S69  miscues,  respectively^ 

Intonation  shifts  apfe  involved  in  only  7.1%  of  SSI  miscues,  but 
are  in  14.1^  of  S69  miscues.    HS7IS,  Danny,  has  the  highest  percent 
(20%)  on  S69.    Some  examples: 

0204- 

0205  saw  him^    Without  a  word^  the  • 

0206  man  drew  back  his  arm  and  let 


0207  his  spear  fly.     It  was  a  narrow. 

0208  escape. 


Non-word  substitutions  are  very  high  for  HS4  readers,  37.9!^;  for 
SSI    and  26.6%  for  S69.    HS7I6,  lisana,  has  46.0%  and  40.8%  and  is  high 
on  both  stories.    All  are  lower  on  S69  than  SSI,  indicating  that  the 
vocabulary  and  other  story  features  may  be  factors. 
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But  %#lth  thm  Blmont  64X  syntactic  acceptability,  thare  la  atrong 
Indication  of  retention  of  syntactic  function  Hy  thaaa  bilingual  readers. 
In  contraaty  ottlaalbna  are  only  2.6X  and  7X  on  tbe  two  atorlea  and  Inaer* 
tiona,  I* 5%' and  IX.    Henetane,  HS7I3,  la  high  in  osdssions  %nth  only 
4.3X  and  tX*    Theae  aubjecta  do  not  avoid  attempting  difficult  worda 
and  phraaea. 

Their  niscues  involve  disproportionate  nuiri>ers  when  the  expected 
responses  are  verba,  24.  IX  In  SSI  and  29.  IX  in  S69,  but  relatively  low 
InvoIveMnt  of  function  words,  19.  aX  and  17. 5X. 


Table  6-7 


IDENTICAL  rUNCTIOK  SUBSTITUTION: 
HAWAIIAN  SANOAN  FOURTH  GRADE  GROUP 


Craaoatical  Function 

Noun 

Verb 

Noun 
Marker 

Verb 
Marker 

Function 
Words 

Story  No. 

SSI* 

77.5 

83.3 

88.0 

100*** 

65.6 

569** 

86.2 

80.6 

81.3 

75 

66.7 

*rreddie  Hiller,  Scientist 
**The  Royal  Race 
♦♦♦small  n  of  4 


As  Table  6-7  shows,  HS4  has  relatively  high  percents  of  miscues 
with  matching  grammatical  functions. 


Semantic  Acceptability  Distribution 

HS4  has  4().2X  on  SSI  and  50X  on  S69  fully  unacceptable  miscues. 
Leana,  HS7I6,  is  high  with  57.1%  and  52%.    Group  figures  for  partial 
acceptability  are  22.4%  and  21.3%.    Only  11.2%  on  SSI  and  7.1%  on  S69 
are  fully  acceptable  with  no  compounding  miscues.    Another  10.2%  and 
12.6%  are  fully  acceptable  except  for  other  miscues  which  render  the 
sentence  unacceptable.    Miscues  acceptable  in  sentence  only  are  5.6% 
and  7.1%  and  those  acceptable  except  for  compounding  miscues  are  an 
additional  2%  in  both  stories.    Leana  has  no  fully  acceptable  miscues 
in  S69  and  only  8.2%  in  SSI.    HS72C  has  only  4%  fully  acceptable  In 
both  stories.    There  is  a  lot  of  meaning  being  lost,  though  we  must 
remember  that  second  language  speakera  may  be  getting  some  sense  from 
sentences  whieh  are  coded  ayntactically  and  semantlcally  unacceptable 
as  shown  in  the  excerpt  from  Menetane.    High  percents  of  non-words 
contribute  to  the  gap  between  syntactic  and  aemantic  acceptability. 


430 
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All  HS^  »ubj«ctii  Bho^  morm  (NiriplMiral  tUld  odsciMS  on  851,  11 
to  18.7%  .Axh  a  wmmn  of  14. tt,  than  on  869,  7.7  to  4.2X  with  a  atan  of 
6.8%.    *hLb  may  rtrpr^aant  a  t^xt  diffannce.    869  Is  displayed  on  tha 
page  in  a  doubla  colunn  foraati  %ihila  SSI  has  tha  fiill  width  of  the 
paie  dlsplty. 

Hawaiian  Samoan  Second  Grade 

As  we've  said  earlier,  the  HS2  subjects  %iere  unable  as  a  group  to 
read  S44,  the  standard  story.    We  used,  Instead,  S26,  Two  New  Hats» 
and  828,  The  Bl^  Smrprisa,  referred  to  as  26  when  combined).    Two  were 
used  because  of^ their  brtvity  and  all  statistical  analysis  treated 
then  as  a  single  unit.    Hereafter,  we'll  use  826  for  both.    They  read 
as  their  culturally  relevant  atory,  868,  Henry's  Choice. 

HS2  subjects,  though  they  exhibit  considerable  dialect  and  second 
language  influence  in  retelling  (see  KS702  excerpt)  have  nuch  lower 
iiiscue  dialect  percents  In  their  reading,  7.9%  on  826,  and  10.5%  on 
568,  than  either  HS4  or  H86.    Only  HS710  exceeds  10%  on  both  stories. 
This  may  reflect  a  lack  of  confidence  on  part  of  the  group  which 
inhibits  isovenent  to  their  natural  English. 

Secondary -dialect  is  Involved  in  3.8  and  3.3%  of  non-dialect 
miscues.    8.2  and  13.1%  are  coded  dialect  doubtful. 

All  subjects  read  826  isore  proficiently  than  868.    Hean  coded 
HPHW  is  8.0  for  826  and  12.5  for  868.    Non-dialect  is  7.4  and  11.3. 
Only  HS703  has  comparable  non-dialect  HPW  on  both  stories. 

Correction  percents  favor  826,  26.7  coiapared  to  12.2.    All  sub- 
jects show  sharp  differences,  particularly  HS702  and  HS710  with  3  to  1 
ratios.    Hean  semantic  acceptability  is  less  different  on  the  two 
stories,  38.1  to  34.3  with  only  HS701  showing  substantially  higher  on 
826.    Comprehending  reflecting  the  correction  differences  favors  826, 
56. SX  to  43.8%  for  868. 

Only  man  syntactic  acceptability  is  higher  for  868,  54.1%  compared 
to  SI. 6%  for  826.    Residual  HPHW  is  3.2  for  826  and  double  that  for 
368.    RHPHW  range  is  narrower  for  826,  2.4  to  3.6,  than  for  868,  4.4 
to  7.8. 

These  differences  may  reflect  real  differences  in  text  difficulty 
but  it  could  also  be  that  the  controlled  vocabulary  of  the  826  stories 
is  tnore  like  the  texts  HS2  subjects  have  experienced  than  868,  which  is 
from  a  reading  program  which  does  not  employ  controlled  vocabulary. 

Graphic  and  phonemic  means  are  relatively  low,  5.1  and  4.2  for  826 
and  5.5  and  5.0  for  868.  The  higher  means  are  again  on  what  appears  to 
be  the  more  difficult  task. 
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mm  SitHOAN  SECOND  CRIUie  CROUP  STATISTICS 


SubjKt  tluiib«r 
Stoiy  )iuib«r 

Totil  Hlicuti 
'  Coded  Hlicuf I 
HPIM 

UlllCt  NlKMS 

NPIM 

Percent  . 
NoA-Dif  lect  Nlscuei 

/  m 

Ktiiduil  m 

X  corrected 
!K  m,  acceptable 
X  ati.  iinacc.  but  corr. 
Coiprthendinf!  percent 
I  lyn.  acceptable 
Proxiiity  mm 

graphic 

phonemic 

syntactic 

seitaiitic 


7 

III 

7 

09 

((A 

i 

DO 

1 
1 

iQ 

Oo 

f 

y 
P 

ZO 

Do 

All 

4tf 

W 

—  

11 

49 

_ 

ifl 
40 

ilk  i 

42«3 

f  A  A 

59^3 

4" 

Ifl 
40 

10  4 

CI  A 

51,0 

TT 

Is  9  ^ 

0  7 

H  1 
Oil 

ill  09 

fl  n 
0|U 

12.5 

"T — 

A 

5 

V 

1 
0 

1  fl 

5.3 

D.fi 

A  i 

1  A 

A  i 

JLL 

.6 

C  1 

A  1 

1 

J  H 

V 

12.2 

14,0 

JLL. 

Jil.- 

TT" 

41 

n 

id 

4t 

43 

?' 

Jl  

JiJ- 

/lO 

8.7 

1A  lA 

-i-r- 

7.0 

i  J 

f  Ai 

A  A 

6.4 

3U.4 

A  A 

9.8 

Ai  A 

« ii  A 

JLL. 

ITT 

1i  fi 

19  i 

41  1 

JLL. 

fli  A 

6.3 

,12.2. 

,M 

ILL 

JLI,- 

iU. 

LiL- 

59,4 

4^.0 

,53.' 

ill. 

M±. 

iLL 

JLL. 

StiS 

JLL. 

62,,5 

M. 

-iLl- 

iLi. 

.M. 

M.I 

4.7 

5.1 

Li. 

JLi. 

J±. 

5.4 

.JLL, 

4.2. 

.U 

.  i.ti 

11. 

.5J_ 

7.5 

.u„„ 

"TT 

-if 

it 

Jii, 

f)2 
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♦  526  4  28  Two  New  Hats  and  The  Big  Surprise 
**S68  Heniy's  Choice 
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HS703,  TmU,  starting  S2B  h«t  troubU  with  Ted  In  the  first  Llns. 
Sht  b  i  this  Intsrchsngs  with  ths  rssssrchsr: 

TeaU:    What  Is  this  word? 

R;  What  do  you  think  it  might  be? 

Tea  la:    Where  you  got  the  books? 

R:  We  brv^usht  them  with  us* 

Tea  La:    At  mainland? 

R:  Right. 

Tea  la :    Hard ! 

This  seven  year  old  has  some  interesting  cultural-geographical 
concepts.    Hoi^ver,  her  first  response  to  Ted  Is  today,  then  at  the 
next  occurrence,  she  goes  to  Cd  and  corrects  to  Ted, 

HS702,  Betsy,  illustrates  communication  probleirs  over  the  raeta- 
phoric  use  of  "feel"  during  the  retelling: 

R:      How  do  you  think  Henry  felt  when  he  found  the  "droung"  (dragon)? 

S:      He  neva  fin'  one  droung,  he  go  find  one  lizard  and  he  tol'  his 
father,  "The  lizard  look  like  one  droung". 

R:  or,  OK.     How  do  you  think  he  felt  when  he  found  the  lizard? 

S:  Cause  he  felt  some ting  on  his  leg. 

R:  I  didn't  hear  you,  Betsy. 

S:  He  felt  someting  hn  his  leg. 

R:  He  felt  something  on  his  leg  — 

S:  And  den  he  saw  a  lizard. 

R:  How  d1^  you  think  that  made  him  feel? 

f' 

S:  Da's  made  him  tickle.  ; 

R:  Oh,  it  tickles. 

S:  Cause  it  tickle. 

R:  OK.     How  did  he  feel  when  he  went  to  the  store  with  his  father? 

S:  He  went  wit  da  horse. 

R:      Hra?  4  J  ^ 
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S:      Ho  w«mt  wit'  da  honir. 

ThlH  fldcond  (trader  Is  clearly  operating  on  a  more  limited  and  norv- 
fnwtaphorlc  une  of  fwlti  rnv*«tltying  the  researcher  with  her  responses. 

It's  worthwhile  to  look  at  the  sharp  contrast  in  correction  on 
the  two  Htorivn  for  gome  insights  into  the  different  processing. 

HS2  has  12%  unsuccessful  corrections  on  S26  and  17.5%  on  S6B. 
That  Twans  that  mean  total  attempted  corrections  are  39.2%  on  S26  and 
20. S/.  ot)  S6H.    All  except  HS710  have  higher  rates  of  urisucceflsful 
correction  on  S6H  than  S26, 

Hertj's  an  exerpt  from  each  story  read  by  Betsy,  HS702: 

S26: 

(>20l         "T  see  a  raonkpv,"  said  Ted. 
0202 


!  I         loul-w  Like  a  circus  monkey/ 


0103  *Y*vs,"  Ha  In  the  mar.. 

0204  "And  what  Ho  vnn  ^cejon  this  one?^^ 

0205  "A  circus  bear'/'  said  Ted. 

0206  The  man  laughed. 

0207  Then  he  said,  ''Now  do  you  know 


020H      what  my  baKiK)ns  are  for?'' 

I  I  "Are  they  circus  balloons?" 


0210      asked  Ted. 
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S6a: 

oaoi^ona  day  Henry^J fathtr  said,  "I  think 

0302  It's  time  for  you  to  learn  how  to 

.  \  flSt      ,  -  bet  .. 

0303  take} care  ot  a  pet." 

03()4      S.j  ho  took  Henry  to  a  p«t  store. 
o:i05      ''Pick  out  the  pet  you  want/' 
0306      Henry's  father  »a!d. 


not 

0401      Henry  didn't  think  he  wanted 

car  tct 
f)402      to  take  care  of  a  pet. 


0403  But  ht  went  around  the  store  and 

0404  looked  at  all  the  animals. 


What  seems  to  show  here  is  the  effect  of  compounding  miscues  in 
the  two  stories.    The  higher  raiscue  rate  on  S68  may,  at  this  level  of 
proficiency,  inhibit  her  correction  and  success  of  correction. 


The  HS2  group's  correction  varies  in  the  following  ways; 
Correction  and  Syntactic  Acceptability 

In  S26,  43%  of  partially  acceptable  miscues  are  corrected.  Correc- 
tions of  unacceptable  miscues  are  25%.    On  fully  acceptable  miscues 
it's  18.  3",.     23.6.';  of  those  acceptable  except  for  other  miscues  are 
corrected . 

About  18%    f  unacceptable  miscues  and  those  acceptable  except  for 
compounding  miscues  involve  unsuccessful  attempts. 

In  S68,  20^;  of  partially  acceptable  miscues  are  corrected.  Only 
14%  of  unacceptable  miscues  and  6.6?;  of  acceptable  miscues  are  corrected. 
Correction  of  acceptable  miscues  in  unacceptable  sentences  is  11.4%. 
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UtmucctfttiifuL  comic tionN  ar«  high«iit  on  fully  AccuptabU  miticu«»ii, 
21X  and  umicc«ptabu  but  compoundtd  mlscu«t,  20!^.    Only  12. SX  of 
partially  accaptabU  and  14X  of  unaccaptabla  mlscuaa  Involvt  uniuccaaa- 
ful  corractlona. 


Corractlon  and  Stmantlc  Accaptabl lity 

In  S26,  47,3%  of  partially  accaptabla  ralscuoa,  2AX  of  fully  accept- 
able mlficuea,  28.6;^  of  nlacuaa  fully  acceptable  except  for  compounding 
miacueai  and  IQ.4%  of  unacceptable  raiacuea,  are  corrected. 

Unaucceaaful  correctiona  exceed  the  mean  for  all  mlscues  of  ITX 
only  on  fully  unacceptable  raiacuea,  21X^  and  roiacuea  acceptable  except 
for  othera,  14. 3*.    All  other  categories  show  6.5%  or  less. 

In  S68,  with  only  12%  corrected  over  all,  only  corrections  of 
partially  acceptable  ralscues,  20,9%,  appreciably  exceeds  that  rate. 
13.3%  of  mfscues  acceptable  except  for  compounding  raiscues  are  corrected. 
For  all  other  categories  correction  is  less  than  10%. 

Unsuccessful  corrections  are  highest  for  those  miscues  acceptable 
in  sentence  only,  41.7%  and  in  sentence  except  for  other  miscues,  36.4%. 
20.8%  of  unacceptable  miscues  involve  unsuccessful  corrections.  But 
only  10%  ot  partially  acceptable  miscues,  4%  of  fully  acceptable  ones, 
and  13.3%  of  those  acceptable  fully  except  for  other  miscues  are  unsuc- 
cessfully corrected. 

The  pattern  that  emerges  is  that  these  HS2  subjects  are  sensitive 
to  syntactic  and  semantic  acceptability  in  their  corrections  of  miscues 
and  that  both  success  and  quantity  of  correction  are  affected  by  text 
di  fference. 

They  tend  to  correct  disproportionate  numbers  of  verb  miscues  on 
both  stories,  41,2%  on  S26  and  24.2%  on  S68,  High  percents  of  nouns, 
45.8%  and  function  words,  44,4%  are  corrected  on  S26,  but  only  propor- 
tionate quantities  on  S68.  Disproportionate  quantities  of  noun  modi- 
fiers, 21.  on  S26  involve  unsuccessful  correction  as  do  dispropor- 
tiunatu  quantities  of  nouns,  22,9%  on  S68. 

HS2  readers  are  also  sensitive  to  phonemic  mismatch  between  ER  and 
OR.     In  S26,  44.4%  of  miscues  with  no  proximity  are  corrected  as  are 
57,1%  of  those  with  only  end  sounds  in  common  between  ER  and  OR  (coded 
3).    But  40.  7%  of  miscues  with  only  single  phonemic  difference  are 
also  corrected.    There  is  no  important  tendency  relating  unsuccessful 
correction  and  phonemic  proximity  in  S26. 

Successful  correction  on  S68  follows  a  similar  trend:    46.2%  of 
miscues  with  no  proximity  are  corrected,  as  are  21,4%  of  those  with 
only  common  end  sounds. 


HIkH  rtkt^H  ot  unnucc^MHful  correction  In        «huw  tar  mlacu«ii 
with  only  kuy  HuundM  In  common  (2$%)^  common  «ndii  (2ri.6X)i  and  common 
boKinnlngH  (35,nR.). 

HS'2  ri^ndurs  aro  corructlng,  or  trying  to  correct,  low  phonamlc 
prnKimlty  mlacuea  ot\  both  itorlea,  but  only  correcting  high  proximity 
ml^cueH  ort  S26.    Thimu  pattornt  are  interostlng,  contidarlng  that 
phcjnaralc  mean  in  higher  on  S68  than  S26. 

PattnrnH  of  lilNtrlbutlon  of  aamantic  and  ayntactlc  acceptability 
are  very  similar  on  the  tvo  stories  (aee  Table  6-9).    There  are  alight 
syntactic  shifts  with  higher  rates  of  miscues  syntactically  accept- 
able eKcupt  for  other  miscues  on  S68  (19.1    to  10.  flK)  and  somewhat 
lower  rates  of  fully  acceptable  miscues  (33.  3,  3BX)  and  fully  unaccept- 
able (23.5,  27.8%)  In  S68  compared  to  S26. 

Seranntic  nocuptabi llty  differences  are  also  minor.    Only  in  ads- 
c?iiti.s  acceptable  In  sentence  made  unacceptable  by  other  miscues  (6.0% 
i)n  S6H  and  on  S26)  is  there  notable  difference.    What  is  notable 

is  a  gap  between  syntactic  and  semantic  acceptability. 

HS2  had  sharply  higher  fully  syntactic  than  fully  semantic  accept- 
ability on  the  two  stories  and  convertjoly  sharply  higher  semantic  unac- 

oef>tability  compared  to  syntactic. 

HS2  loses  deep  structure  ir  only  21.3%  of  S26  miscues  and  in  18.6% 
iM'  S68  miscues 9  but  changed  deep  structure  results  from  51.3  and  45.4% 
of  the  miscues  in  the  two  stories. 

Intonation  is  sharply  different  on  the  two  stories  with  means  of 
IS.  If  .  on Ji24  and  4.0%  on  S68.    All  subjects  have  higher  intonation 
involvement  on  S26  and  Tcala,  HS703,  has  21.7%. 

Many    >f  her  intonation  miscues  involve  direct  quotes.    She  substi- 
tute??; sa\   for  saw  as  in  this  example: 

0105         After  a  time  Mrs.  Duck  saw 


0L06      a  big  r^Ld  apple  tree. 


She  has  four  miscues  of  this  type  in  S26.     Teala  also  has  high 
percent s  of  word  omissions,   L7%  on  S26  and  36.2;,  on  S68.    Group  means 
on  omissions  are  II. T-,  for  both  stories,  but  the  other  sub.lects  have 
a  lower  rate  of  omissions  on  S68. 
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OISTHIBirriON  or  SVNWaiC  and  SMIC  ACCmABIUTY: 

mhim  mm  second  CRADr.  gkoup 


Fully 
llnicc«ptable 


Syntactic 
•  S26*     27. « 
86II**     23.  S 


iraantTc 

3').2 


Partial 


AccttptablHty 
:lclSewntlc 


Syntflct 
2,.2 
21.8 


24. 

26.3 


ArcoptablB 
only  in 
tha  Saiit»ncg 
?yntactlc|S«iiiantl 


.6 
2.2 


c 


10. 1 
6.6 


Fully 
Accaptable  In 


Syntactic 

Seiuntlc 

3B, 

15. « 

33.3 

13.7 

S26* 


Acceptable 
In  Sentenrf: 
Except  for 
Other  Hlscuea 


n^ectlc  Senantlc 


.6 


1.9 
6.0 


Acceptable  In 
Total  r.issaj^e 
Except  for 
Other  Hlscuefi 


Syntfictlc  Senantlc 


10,  fl 

Rl 


8.9 
9.2 
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Two  New  Hats  &  The  Big  Surprise 
Henry's  Choice 
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T«ala  product*  no  ncNv-word«  on  tithtr  itory.    8h«  cUarly  proftra 
to  avoid  rlaka  than  prodiwa  noo-worda  whtn  aha'a  unavura.    Har  paera 
produoa  2.9  to  12. SX  non-worda  on  826  and  9.1  to  li.QK  on  868. 

Taala  la  alio  tha  only  H82  raadar  who  producaa  Inaartlona,  12. 8X 
on  826  and  4.9X  on  868. 

S28    0L06    "Oh  look  at  all^tha  balloona. 

My  a  M^Mlt  l^«1tar\ 
S26    0301    aiw/^tfhita  Kittan 


Anothar  Indication  of  tha  influanca  of  taxt  dlffaranca  ia  that  HS2 
raadara  hava  no  miacuaa  whara  tha  axpactad  raaponaaa  ara  contractlonN 
in  S26,  but  thay  hava  8.<>X  in  868.    That' a  bacauaa  tha  taxt  In  826 
(and  S2B)  containa  no  contractiona.    But  thay  produce 


an  OR' a  in  826: 
HS710    0201     8oiBathinV  canM  out 


aona 


826 

contractionn 


HS703  0404 


HS702  0202 


Ha  in  in  tha  circua 
It  Iboka 


HS702    0407      Is  this 


HS702  0309 
HS702  0410 
HS701  0206 


It  Is  in  n^^  hat  box 
I  know  It  Is  there 
She  did  not 


These  mlscues  show  that  contractions  are  not  unexpected  to  these 
readers.    They  produce  them  even  when  they're  not  there. 

The  mlscues  they  produce  on  contractions  In  S68  show  several 
things:    some  possible  do/did  negative  problems;  some  dialect  Shifts; 
soim  equating  of  full  and  contracted  forms;  some  difficulties  with 
less  usual  contractions  such  as  Til  and  Vve.    In  other  words,  they 
show  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
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N«rU  (H8710)  produc(»g  th«  •out  contmctlon  «Uea»H  on  S6«: 


0401 

0501 
0606 
0607 

o7o;i 

0710 
0M06 


Hnnry  didn't  tH Ink 
VrS 

hii  father 

> 

I  don't  kntiw 


I<Tp  think 


drai;on 


r  II  find  oni9. 

I  do 

I  don*  t  want 


1006 
UOl 


nk  yox^l) 


IK)  you  thl 


MoiMthlnf  mov«d  ^ 


find 


She  do€8  priiducw  nine  contractions  In  S6»  without  miacueSt  Includl 
didn't  (2),  that\s  (4),  I'm  (2),  Tve  (I).    So  her  "problem*'  is  not 
consistent. 

Tea  la  omits  dldn' t  three  times  and  omits  the  suffix  In  T II  twice. 

Betsy  also  has  trouble  with  dldn' t,  omlttins  the  contractlonal 
suffix  twice  and  going  to  did  not  the  third  time. 

r  11  Is  a  problem  for  hor,  too.     She  omits  the  suffix  once  and 
substitutes  we' 1 1  at  a  second  occurrence.    I've  loses  its  suffix,  too. 

HS701  Ko«»  to  full  form: 

0606  I  don't  know  yet 

0706  Pet  stores  don't  have 

lam 

I'-'OS  Tm  going 


Other  HS70!  mlscues  Involve  dialect  and  other  shifts: 
0700  That's  all  right 
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lft02         "That*  ■  •  liuurd, 

1506         And  that's  how  Hanry  tot 

0904         Thla^U  dragon  food 

0710         I'll  find  on«, 
X  qo 


100<)  I'm  ?olng  to  catch  one 

1504  "I  know  it  h«  Mid* 


Th#  pattern  of  thaM  miacuaa  involving  contractionii  i«  a  compLax 
una  that  aaaM  to  involva  aom  languaga  factora  that  may  ba  ralatad 
to  tha  aacond  Languaga  atatua  of  thaaa  young  raadara. 

AIL  HS2  raadart  produca  prqportlonataly  mora  miacuas  on  function 
worda  in  S26^  co«parad  to  S68  with  mana  of  27  and  17%.    Thay  aLao  all 
prXiduca  highar  rataa  of  noun  mlacuaa  on  S68  with  mana  of  26. 4X  on  S26 
and  36. 2X  on  S6B.    Controllad  vocabulary  in  S26  may  account  for  thia. 

TaaLa  fihowa  conaidarably  highar  paripharal  fiald  nlacua  rataa  on 
both  atoriaa  than  any  othar    HS2  aubjact,  33.3%  on  S26  and  20.7%  on  S68. 
This  it  in  aharp  contraat  to  tha  othar  HS2  aubjacta*  ranga  of  3.8  to 
17*  IX  on  S26  and  lUl  and  13*9%  on  S68. 


Taala>  HS703.  S28  ^ 


0401  "I  saa  a  clown/' 


>aid  Tad, 


0402  "What  a 


loni^  no— [he  haa! 


any 

0403  He  looks^ilke  a  good  clown." 


He's 

0404  "He  is  in  the  circus, said  the  tnan. 


"He  ial  call 


0405  "He  ial  called  Happy  Jw." 

0406  Ted  asked, 
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9 

0407       I  "U  thii  ballcHw  your  nurpri— ?" 
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cHOM  "No,"  Mtd  th«  (Mn. 

0409  "Th«  HurpriM  In  in  box. 

0410  I^Xol 


Thin  •scc«rpt  BhiMB  mom  of  har  p«riph«r«l  involvMwnt:  mtd, 
clown.  l0,  thf  art  all  iubatitutvd  ruNir  wh«r«  th#y  occur  In  th«  p^ri- 


Tabu  6-10 
IDCHTICAL  FUNCTION  SimSTITUTION: 
HAWAIIAN  SAMOAN  SECOND  GRAOC  CROUP 

Noun        Varb  Function 
Crawwitlcal  Function    Noun     Varb     Markar     Markar  Worda 

Story  No. 

S26*  50.  71.  72.7  67.9 

69.2  70.  61.9  31.0 

I 


*    S26    Two  Naw  Hata  »  Tha  Big  Surprlaa 
S6«    Hanry'_a  Choice 

inaurficiant  Data 


HS2  showa  ralatlvaly  Low  parcents  of  matching  functlona  (Table 
6-|0),    In  S26  this  could  relate  to  relatively  weak  text  syntax,  but 
S6H  does  not  have  the  prlnareae  and  showed  no  better.    In  fact,  similar 
function  word  aubatltutiona  are  much  lower  on  S68,  down  to  31%.  These 
results  sees  to  reUte  to  the  relatively  lo%#  rate  of  syntactic  accept- 
ability, not  fiuch  over  5091^  cm  both  stories.    The  examples  and  data 
we've  cited  above  do  show  nom  control  of  syntax  an'  response  to  lack 
of  syntactic  acceptability.    But  they  also  show  sooe  lack  of  full  con- 
trol which  My  reflect  the  aecond  language  background  of  the  HS2 
subjects. 
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iu^Kt  Nuiibir 
Itoiy  NiMbir 

TotAl  Niicii«i 
Coded  HliciMi 

m 

Dlilcct  HIiCMi 

htm\ 
Non-Diilict  Hlieuti 
HPIM 

%  corrocted 
\  m,  jcc«ptibli 
it  ifi.  iKKicc.  but  corr. 
Coipri^lifndlnil  ptrcfnt 
)  lyn.  icc«ptiblt 
froxliity  win^ 

fraphlc 

phnfHvnlc 

lynttictic 


41 A 


7 

70" 

7 

23 

70 

1 

K3 

24 

70 

75 

53 

V 

c 

H 

51 

low 

CANI 

71) 

ISH 

N 

2')0 

IS") 

M  Ik  ft 

]S] 

<70 

JIJ4  ft  H 

223.5 

ft  1  1  u 

311.3 

SI 

JL- 

J2JL 

tn  , 

tit 

Ji. 

JUl. 

11.9 

JILL. 

W  J 

.. 

JL- 

7 

JL- 

-M 

JilL 

J.L. 

.Jii 

20,6 

ii.i 

"•1 

¥' 

■# 

44-1 

r.fl 

SI 

j4 

"iii  " 

54 

50.4 

50.0 

u 

4.! 

U 

'  "1  * 

lU 

lU 

9.] 

V 

u 

J 

u 

\i\ 

4.5 

n.o 

B  I 

"W 

21,0 

Si.ll 

■'"'15.  t) 

"■W.T 

TIT 

'-{T 

 if.r 

'TIT 

"SIT 

rvr 

TUT 

"W 

"JO" 

TT 

■  7f r 

Sit 

1(1.  t 

JJ.5 

riij'" 

TT 

!,! 

i.S 

!.I 

^  t:^  

.11 

,Li- 

-if 

7.1 

7.3 

7.5 

t.5 

-* 

7,5 

7.5 

*  Hy  Brother  Ii  A  Onlat 
**S70  Chost  of  the  lAjm 
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,111,3  fur  tnt  l«)fiiii»r         Ch^tr  of  Cht  taiocm. 

C<4l»il  NPHW  t»  10. »  tur  S»3  «ml         for  $70,  chuu^h  total  HflM  U 

PiAl#fi^t  «ml  A^.mrKt  UngMK^  inflii^nev  p«rl^«^t  U  rMfi4iriit>l#  tu 
HH4  with  K^.CC  on        and  21,91;  un  S70.    To  thli  nhould  \m  iNld^d  3«v^ 
i«nd  A*.'^^.  iMic^gfHlary  4i#Uct  and  16  and  lift  doubtful  dulcet.    That  addd 
tu  utrmiic  dtataet  and  mct>o4  Un|iuay«  tnfluancai»» 

• 

Nur>-dUl»ct  HinM  U  K.Q  for  S»9  and  '*,t  for  S70. 

Ctir rite t tun  m^nm  ara  U  and  2 IX  with  only  iih4iwitt8  hl^'^^t^ 

cHjrr^cttt^n  on  SA3  (SORc)  than  S70.    KS723  t^n  r#Uittvt»ly  tow  rattan  pI 
ccirrvctiun,  V%  and  t«St.    Tha  otham  ara  in  Mdarata  ratMEtan,  Sawntlc 
acc^aptabt llty  wan  tu  aUo  hinhar  on  S70  for  tha  Kr^^^ip,  44. ^X,  co«p4ir«Hl 
tu  4a  on  H53.  with  only  H8724  ahowtng  ht|thar  rata  on  $."^1  than  $70, 
46  and  4<%, 

Thrf*a  uubj^et*  ^how  qulta  conntwtant  co«|irah«»mi(ni!  ncur^m  for  thp 
iMt*  mti^ri^n,    HS723  han  a  htghar  comprahandlng  ncorr,  74t  MS70, 
th4n  on  but  hlg  iicora  on  tha  tattar,  60Pt,  1/  ntlll  high  for  tha 

K'foup.    Croup  maann  ara  52.5  and  5  7^.  * 

Syntactic  acci^ptabi It ty  ran|t«a  from  S2  to  hct:.  for  $53  and  froft  c»f. 
to        ttn  S5  3  with  Mann  of  63. S  and  7311.    Thra#  ?iub)iicf»  ara  highar  wn 
S70.    Only  HS723  in  alightty  htghar  on  S53,  «0  cu«t>arad  to  76t. 

K«ri4idual  HPMW  mana  ara  4.5  on  both  utoriaft,  but  that  raflectn  htj?h 
warn*  fi  r  MS72*^  '>.2  for  S53  and  10.  i  for  S70.    Rang^  fur  tha  otharn  Im 
;\  7  to  .1.  3  on  S53  and  2.2  to  3.1  on  S70,  ri^lattv^ly  low. 

Phofttf^fttc  prcMCiitity  Mana  ara  ^t«ilar  on  bo;h  iituriaa»  but  )?raphic 
wt;  $70  cottpar^d  to  5.3  on  S53*    Tha  grou(i  iihow«  conntdarabla 

v/iriation  on  both  in  both  atortaa. 

Billy,  HS722,  hmn  high  dlalact  leveU  on  S70,  3LSj  with  12^1 
^condary  involvement  and  IfEt  dialact  doubtfu).    Hin  dlalact  tncludet* 
many  -©d  <Hilgfiioris  on  verbs:    tippad^  pointed,  dinappearod,  ankad, 
iculded,  «ttfpped,  cleMteti,  poked,  whlrli?il,  exrlalned,  tirop{*©d, 
H^jLjared,  rdl(«ed«  rolled,  cloned,  utretchod.  d|{reed,  p leaned,  dahlied, 
t>arlced,  leaped,  crashed,  anwd,  cru.nh^d,  a^on^  >thi»r««. 

Noun>  with  ji  deloticms:    pr*    'nts.  orani:eii,  handn,  %/ordii,  n«»«fH, 
eVrnH,  blAd«*^,  cmen,  barkeK,  ftn>:erH.  inland?*,  nlitn.  «harkf5,  car^mn. 
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Possessive  s  deletions:    Grandfather^ s,  man's,Mako's,  master^s, 
shark^s,  Tupa's,  boy's.       All  other  types  are  found  to  minor  degrees. 
There  are  some  s  insertions  on  singulars:    eyes/eye  z;  sands/ sand; 
sharks/ shark.    These  may  represent  excessive  concern  by  the  reader 
for  final  s. 

In  no  type  of  dialect  effect  is  this  reader  totally  consistent. 
He  does  produce  -ed,  s,       in  some  cases.    Possession  comes  closest 
to  consistency.    In  only  one  case  is  the  ^3  retained. 

Retelling  score  group  means  are  39  on  SS3  and  53  on  the  more 
culturally  relevant  S70.    HS6  is  higher  on  that  story  than  HP6,  which 
has  41  as  means  on  both  stories. 

Josh,  HS723,  has  a  high  comprehending  score  of  74%  on  S70  and  high 
retelling  of  72.    His  residual  MPHW  is  2,4  and  semantic  acceptability, 
66/0.    He  has  second  lowest  correction  on  the  story,  only  14%. 


Josh>  HS723^  S70 

0801  The  palm  net  took  longer  to  make  than  Mako 


iBy  the|t 


0802  had  realize©  jBy  the|  time  it  was  fin i she©  and  fille0 

and  .  -^kkt^VWc  ygc^  gloofn 

0803  with  orarge*^  the  jungle  was^dark  ana  gloomy.  Night 

0804  comes  quickly  fandj without  warning  in  the  island©  of 

0805  the  tropic^  • 

080f  Mako  carried  the  fruit  dt)wn  to  the  shore  and  loaded 

0807  it  into  the  canoe.    Then  he  whistled  to  Afa©  The 

0808  dog  came  bounding  out  of  the  bush  w?.;jing  his 

0809  t:\il. 

0810  ^^Hurryl"    Mako  scolded.    ^^We  won't  be  home 

0811  before  (the)dark  comes.'' 
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0812  The  little  dog  leaped  into  the  bow  of  the  canoe, 

0813  and  Mako  came  aboard.    Night  seemed  to  rise  up 


id|  swallow  |them. 


a  .  . 

0814  from  the  surface  of  the  water  andl  swallow |them«  On 

0815  the  distanqTshorej  of  Bora  Bora^cook  fires  were 

0816  being  lighted.    The  first  star  twinkled  just  over  the 


0817  dark  mountains.    Mako  dug  his  paddle  into  the  water, 

0818  andl^he)  canoe  leap^  ahead. 


An  unobservant  teacher,  insensitive  to  the  influence  of  this 
reader's  idiolect,  might  consider  this  poor  reading,  but  he  loses 
little  meaning  and  shows  frequent  concern  for  meaning. 

Josh  shows  some  familiarity  with  the  story's  terminology.  He 
defines  some  terms: 


R:      What' s  a  lagoon? 

S:      It's  a-    It's  a  opening,  like  a  lake  —  so  the  sea  can  come  inside. 
It's  like  a  cove. 


R:      Panda nus  was  a  word  used  —  what  is  that? 


S;      That's,  that's  a  Hawaiian  tree.    The  fruit  looks  like  a  banana. 
That's  the  kind  they  use  for,  for  weave,  you  know,  pandanus 
Leaves. 

Billy  ha;       o  i^nsucoessfi'l  correction  on  S53;  the  others  have 
only  10-12%.     c*.  S70,  unsuccessful  correctio»is  range  from  2-10%  for 
the  group  except  HS729,  who  has  24S^,  double  her  successful  correction. 
On  this  story,  except  for  HS723,  total  attempted  correction  varies  from 
36  to  40%;  on  S53,  again  excepting  HS723,  it  varies  from  32  to  40%. 
The  difference  for  three  of  four  readers  is  mostly  in  how  successful 
their  corrections  ,are  in  each  story. 

Correction  and  Syntactic  Acceptability 

In  S53,  while  32.4%  of  unacceptable  miscues  are  corrected,  only 
23.4%  of  partially  acceptable  and  13.6  of  fully  acceptable  miscues  ii  j 
corrected.     No  category  has  disproportionate  percents  of  unsucc^ 
correction.  44f) 
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S70  shows  a  more  usual  pattern:    35.1^  of  partially  acceptable 
mlscues,  23.5  of  unacceptable  mlscues,  and  17.9^  of  fully  acceptable 
mlscues  are  corrected.    Unsuccessful  corrections  comprise  another 
23.5%  of  unacceptable  mlscues. 


Correction  and  Semantic  Acceptability 

In  S53,  33.3%  of  mlscues  acceptable  in  the  sentence  only,  22^  of 
partially  acceptable  mlscues,  17.9%  of  unacceptable  mlscues,  and  13.2% 
of  fuli>  acceptable  mlscues  are  corrected. 

Unsuccessful  corrections  are  also  25%  of  mlscues  acceptable  In 
the  sentence  only. 

In  S70,  24.4%  of  partially  acceptable  mlscues,  20.7%  of  unaccept- 
able ones,  and  16.7%  of  acceptable  mlscues  are  corrected.    23.8%  of 
fully  acceptable  mlscues  In  sentences  with  other  compounding  mlscues 
are  corrected. 

Unsuccessful  corrections  are  high  only  on  unacceptable  mlscues. 


These  patterns  are  like  those  in  other  groups  but  less  pronounced. 

HS6  shows  very  clear  correction  preferences  for  mlscues  with  no 
phonemic  proximity.    Mlscues  with  no  phonemic  relationship  between  ER 
and  OR  are  corrected  33%  of  the  time  in  S53  and  57.1^  of  the  time  in 
S70.    Corrections  of  mlscues  with  single  phonenae  difference  between 
FR  and  OR  are  23.4%  in  S53  and  17.2%  in  S70. 

Range  of  mlscaes  with  no  phonemic  proximity  varies  from  9.5  to 
28.3%  in  S53  and  from  10.2  to  20.9%  in  S70.    Melaga,  HS724,  shows 
II  such  mlscues  of  39  word  level  substitutions  in  the  coded  part  of 
S5  3.    Here  are  examples: 


0103  Part  of  your  education 


22.4% 


0207 


baby  brother 


0210 


X  yoo 
It  won't  disturb  .ne. 
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0228  a  prize  to  the  student 

^        a  _  of 

0310         (as)  soon  as  classes)  let  out  for  lunch 


elb: 


0406  "As  little  |brothen§>  go 

I 

0412  "Hmra",  he  said 
I 

0413  He  walked  around 
05  06          Mr.  Barnaby  stopped  pacing 


05  07       I  Wouldn^t  want  to 
0515       1  An  excellent  idea! 
0525  He  placed  a  hand 

Ton 

0601  glared! at  me 


What  shows  in  Melaga^s  raiscues  is  a  pattern  of  function  word  and 
pronoun  substitutions.     They  appear  to  result  from  anticipation,  for 
instance,  of:    J«  instead  of  jve  or         or  a  or  the  as  noun  markers  or 
in  initial  positions  in  sentences.    Corrections  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  unacceptability  in  context  rather  than  recognition  of  phonemic  mis- 
matches.   Note  also  how  many  examples  show  graphic  relationships:  1/ 
it;  to/on;  for/to;  a/as;  of/for;  back/pacing;  you/wouldn* t;  the/he. 
Melaga  has  17.9%  of  miscues  with  no  graphic  similarity  in  S53. 


Syntactic  and  Semantic  Acceptability 

HS6  shows  sharp  gaps  between  syntactic  and  semantic  acceptability 
in  both  stories.     (See  Table  6-12) 

The  pattern  shows  that  many  more  HS6  miscues  are  fully  or  partially 
unacceptable  seraantically  than  syntactically  and  many  more  are  fully 
acceptable  syntactically  thian  semantically .     Furthermore,  semantic 
acceptability  patterns  are  similar  on  the  two  stories  but  favor  S70 
in  higher  full  acceptability  (5  3.0  and  43.8%)  and  lower  rate  of  unac- 
ceptability!   8,5  and  16.9%. 


Table  6-12 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SYNTACTIC  AND  SEHANTIC  ACCEPTABILITY: 
HAWAIIAN  SAHOAN  SDCTH  GRADE  GROUP 


Acceptable  Fully 
Fully  Partial  only  in  Acceptable  in 

Unacceptable   Acceptability  the  Sentence   Total  Passage 

Syntactic  Semantic         Syntactic  Semantic     Syntactic  Semantic       Syntactic  Seraanti 


S53*  16.9      33.3  19.4    25.4  1.5      6.0  43.8  18.9 

S70**  3.5      29.0  18.5    26.5  2.0      9.0  53.0  18.0 


'  Acceptable  Acceptable  in 

'      in  Sentence  Total  Passage 

Except  for  Except  for 

Other  Hiscues  Other  Miscues 

Syntactic  Semantic  Syntactic  Semantic 

S53*                     —     4.0  18.4  12.4 

S70**                      .5     7.0  17.5  10.5 


*S53  My  Brother  Is  A  Genius 
*S70  Ghost  of  the  Lagoon 


45'  , 
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Group  means  on  txansfomtlon  vaxy  little  between  tte  two  stories. 
HS6  shows  10%  loss  of  deep  structure  on  S53  and  S%  on  S70.  That*s 
reflected  in  50.7%  changed  deep  structure  in  SS3  and  56.5%  in  S70. 
» Just  over  35%  of  miscues  in  both  stories  retain  the  deep  structure  of  % 
the  ER. 

HS6  shows  few  intonation  miscues,  4%  and  5%  on  the  two  stories. 
HS722  is  a  bit  higher  ~  SK  on  S53  and  10%  on  S70. 

All  subjects  show  more  word  omissions  on  S53  than  S70.    The  group 
mean  is  12.6%  compared  to  6.3%.    Insertions  are  higher  in  S70  (6.3%) 
than  In  S53  (3.3%). 

Almost  all  S53  omissions  are  function  words  or  pronouns.  Only 
HS729  omits  many  uncommon  words  such  as:    crib,  distinctly,  education, 
encourage,  and  philosophical.    The  only  words  omitted  by  all  HS6.  sub- 
jects are^    a  and  J[.    Three  of  four  omit  all  and  the.    Never  is  a  word 
occurring  more  than  once  omitted  at  all  occurrences.    What  accounts 
for  the  difference  between  stories  is  something  other  than  the  relative 
number  of  hard  words  in  each. 

Hean  non-word  percentage  is  sinillar  for  the  group  on  both  stories, 
13. a  and  12.6%.    HS729  has  21.2%  on  SS3;  HS722  has  19.2%  on  S70. 
HS723  has  7%  and  1.7%  on  the  two  stories.    It  seems  evident  that  these 
subjects  use  both  omission  and  non->word  production  strategies  moderately 
and  variably  depending  on  the  task. 


Table  6^13 
IDENTICAL  FUNCTION  SUBSTITUTION: 
HAWAIIAN  SAMOAN  Sim  GRADE  GROUP 


Noun  Verb        Function  Indeter- 

Grammatical  Function     Noun     Verb       Marker       Marker        Words  minant 


Story  No. 

S53  69.7      80.0         75.0  *  57.5  62.5 

S70  73^0      80.4         77.3  71.4  70.0  * 


*  Insufficient  data 
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HS6  has  comparable  nx>derate  percents  of  identical  function  substi- 
tutions in  both  stories. 

Peripheral  field  involvement  is  coin>arable  for  HS6  on  both  stories, 
16%  on  S53  and  13.4%  on  S70.    HS723  is  hl^h  with  20.4%  and  17.3%.  HS729 
is  low  on  both  with  12.4%  and  9.5%.  ,  Josh's  excerpt  above  (HS723)  shows 
several  peripheral  field  substitutions  and  insertions:    net,  line  0802, 
and,  the, was,  line  0803,  the,  line  0815.    All  but  net  ar^  function 
words.    As  with  other  groups,  peripheral  mlscues  are  much  more  common 
among  insertions  than  substitutions.    Among  coded  mlscues  50%  of  S53 
Insertions  and  78.6%  of  S70  insertions  have  p/5ripheral  ER  matches. 


The  Arabic  Group 
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It  would  probably  be  ifmedlately  apparent  to  any  new  visitor  to 
Southeast  Dearborn,  Michigan  that  this  coomunity,  with  'its  Middle 
Eastern  coffee  shops,  Islamic  Mosques,  aromatic  ethnic  foods,  and 
Arabic  signs  and  posters,  is  populated  by  a  peoole  with  distinctive 
culture,  religion  and  language.    The  "South  End",  as  it  is  called  by 
its  inhabitants,  is  the  largest  concentrated  Arabic  Muslim  coonunlty 
in  the  United  States.    These  people  who  have  eromlgrated  from  Middle 
Eastern  countries  such  as  Lebanon,  Yeman,  Palestine  and  Syria,  consti- 
tute over  one-half  of  the  5,000  inhabitants  of  this  Detroit  area 
community. 

The  South  End  is  also  home  to  the  Ford  Rouge  complex,  the  largest 
industrial  cooipLex  in  the  world.     It  is  the  center  of  industrial  and 
administrative  functions  for  the  Ford  Motor  Company.    Although  at  first, 
this  massive  industrial  complex,  which  pours  thick  ^-ol^  wastes  over  the 
buildings  and  people  of  the  South  End,  would  seem  •  deterrent  to  the 
growth  of  a  residential  community,  historically  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
very  incentive  for  the  birth  of  the  community.    As  the  immigrants  came 
to  Detroit  from  the  Middle  East,  their  first  concern  was  for  employ- 
ment, and  as  transportation  was  costly,  families  settled  within  walking 
distance  of  this  huge  employer  which  offered  them  skilled  and  unskilled 
jobs.    Even  today,  most  of  the  employed  population  v  >rks  for  Ford,  and 
thus,  the  community  may  be  characterized  as  low  to  middle  income 
working  class.    However,  unemployment  is  high;    nine  percent  in  the 
South  End,  as  compared  to  2. AX  tor  Dearborn  as  a  whole.    Also,  21.3% 
of  the  families  of  the  South  End  are  listed  as  living  below  the  poverty 
level  (Aswad,  1974,  p.  58).     (The  figures  in  this  section  are  taken 
from  the  1970  U.S.  Census.) 

Most  of  the  children  of  th*   community  attend  Palina  School,  which 
also  offers  English  classes  ^  evening  ^oi  recent  adult  immigrants. 

Aswad  claims  that  "The  SaM  Oi  is  an  important  institution  of 

acculturation  in  the  corarauiiity  aad  the  people  have  pride  in  it"  (Aswad, 
p.  64).    With  a  foreign  born  population  of  333^  at  the  elementary  school 
Level  and  18%  at  the  junior  high  school  level,  teachers  must  address 
themselves  to  the  needs  of  these  immigrant  children.  *  (These  percentages 
have  grown  between  1970  and  the  time  of  our  stady. )    Through  the  efforts 
and  activism  of  the  community,  Salina  Elementary  School  was  kept  open, 
and  the  English  language  courses  continued  when  the  Board  of  Education 
threatened  to  close  the  school  and  its  various  functions  between  1970 
and  1971. 


The  Arab  subjects  for  the  study  are  children  who  Lived  in  the 
South  End  of  Dearborn  and  attended  Salina.    A  search  of  the  literature 
provided  us  with  Little  Information  regarding  the  first  Language 
InfLuence  we  might  expect  these  bl lingua L  Arab-EngLish  speaking  children 
to  exhibit  during  their  oral  reading  and  retel Lings.    Articles  such  as 
A  Contrastive  Study  of  EngLlsh  and  Arabic"  (Moray,  1068-60)  and  *Xrror 
Ana  Lysis  and  En^jLlsh  Language  Strategies  of  Arab  Students"  (Scott,  L974) 
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provided  U8  with  little  pra<  *  :cal  inforoHition  which  %iouLd  better  enable 
us  to  analyie  firat  language  influenced  in  children* a  Engllah  produc- 
tion.   Rouschdy  concludes  in  a  study  on  Arab  child  bilinguala  that 
'*tnterference  from  English  into  Arabic  is  higher  than  from  Arabic  into 
English/*    Thus,  bilingualism  did  affect  her  subjects'  performance  in 
Arabic  (Rouschdy,  1974,  p.  197).    This  article,  however,  does  not 
elaborate  upon  the  actual  manifestation  of  these  language  "interferences" 
With  the  assistance  of  Francis  Trix,  an  Arabic  speaking  linguist  who 
analyzed  the  readings  and  retellings  of  the  Arab  children,  we  were 
able  to  outline  the  following  relevant  English  phonological  and  syntac- 
tic features.    These  features  do  not  occur  in  Arabic  and  are,  therefore, 
subject  to  alteration  by  the  Arab  readers: 

The  following  English  consonant  conrrasts  do  not  exist  in  Arabic 
and,  therefore,  may  be  read  with  the  following  pronunciations: 

Feature  Example 

p  — ^  b  pass  -  bass 

temper  -  tember 


w 
f 


however  -  howewer 


>  t  Elizabeth  -  Elizabet 

s  something  -  somesing 

^  — ^  z  another  -  anozer 

ch-^sh  such  -  sush 

mixture  -  ralx^tur 

d^— ^zh  just  -  zhust 

refrigerator  -  refrizhurator 

r)  — ^  wrong  -  wron 


strength  -  strenz 


r       American  retroflex    ir    do*?s      *-  exist  In  Arabic. 

Trills  and  flaps  will  bt  ibstituted. 

L       English  has  two  _l  allophones,  a&  in  leaf,  as  in  call.    Arabs  t«in£ 
to  substitute  the  front  I  of  leaf  in  all  places. 

Triple  consonant  clusters  in  English  usually  call  for  an  inserted  vowel 
by  Arabic  speakers. 

gently  ~ -^^->gcntaly 
friendly-^  friendaly 
firmly  >firmaly 

.457 
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There  are  many  differences  in  vowel  sounds. 


There  is  no  distinct  e(as  in  get)  sound  in  Lebanese  rural  collo- 
quial "  * 


(sit) 
(cat) 
(but) 


cellar-  ->cillar 


se  tti  ng«-^  se  tt  i  ng 


There  is  no  distinct^Cas  in  cat)  sound 


(but) 


bat 


^but 


The\r  (as  In  put)  in  this  dialect  is  more  rounded 

put — ^pout 

The  3  (as  in  law)  does  not  exist  in  this  dialect 

(low)  tall— >tol 

The  a  (as  in  father)  only  occurs  after  velarized  consonants 

K  dah 

.  r 


a 
a 
a 


a 
£ 


Oscar- 


►Cscar 


rah 
zah 
sah 


> 


these 
can 
occur 


diphthongs  *  -  ' 

oi  does  not  exist  in  this  Arabic 

I 

80il->:.ol 

Syntactic  features  which  are  changed  include  possessives,  verb  forms, 
noun  forms,  and  prepositions. 


possessives 


plurals 


loss  of  ' s 
--^  loss  of 

loss  of  marker 


no;in^on8tructs^inverted 
verb  ''to  be*' -.^^  omiss  f  on 


Examples 

CR 

Freddie*  s  mother 
the  name  of  the 

boy 
experiments 
camels 

station  wagon 
bus  station 
He  was  just  like 
his  father. 


OR 

Freddie  mother 
the  name  the 

boy 
experiment 
camel 

wagon  station 
station  bus 
He  just  like 
his  father. 
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OR 

he  id  studying 
he  is  writing 

call 

put  your  coat 
pick  you  at  10 
T  met  on  him 
I'm  afraid  from. .  • 
that  was  to  Mary 


It  should  be  noted  that  for  the  Arab  children  who  are  fluent  in 
English,  these  features  may  be  regarded,  as  dialect  features  which 
orlK'inate  from  differences  between  Arabic  and  English. 

Oar  AR  group,  more  than  any  other  group  in  this  st»idy,  represents 
the  pattern  of  the  urban  immigration  that  has  been  a  factor  in  American 
life  throughout  the  Industrial  epoch.    They  arrive  speaking  no  English. 
They  may  be  literate  in  a  hone  Language,  or  even  a  home  and  sch<  1 
language.    Lebanese  schools  often  are  conducted  in  French,  for  example. 
Or  they  may  be  totally  unschooled.    They  plunge  into  an  English  speaking 
wi^rld  "jut  the  home,  and  to  some  extent  the  neighborhood,  are  still 
Arabic  speaking  islands.    They  learn  English  or  they  do  not  nurvive  in 
school      They  often  acquire  literacy  in  English  simultaneously  with 
their  acquisition  of  oral  English. 

Because  receptive  language  develof^  more  rapidly  than  productive, 
they  may  read  and  comprehend  things  in  English  they  can't  yet  discuss 
in  English. 


Examples 


ER 


verb  tenses 


perfect  goes  to  continuous  present: 

he  has  studied 
he  has  written 

^past  tense  inflection  is  omitted: 

ca  I  led 


prepositions  and 

particles  -^omissions 

^  additions 
— ^  confusions 


put  your  coat  on 
pick  you  up  at  10 
I  met  him 
I'm  afraid  of. . . 
that  was  from  Mary 


An  Arabic  Fourth  Grader 

Widad  (AR615)  is  one  of  the  many  Arabic  speaking  children  in  the 
South  End  neighborhood.    She  came  with  her  family  from  Lebanon  a  year 
earlier.    At  home  she  speaks  only  her  native  dialect  of  Arabic,  but  all 
her  school     >rk  is  now  in  English.    Though  the  school  has  some  instruc- 
tion in  English  for  speakers  of  other  languages,  j  ist  like  the  Italians 
arKl  Romanians  in  this  community  before  her,  Widad  has  most ly  j>icked  op 
English  from  her  classmates. 

In  a  year's  time  she  has  learned  to  understand  and  communicate 
fairly  well  in  English.    Of  course,  she  doesn't  yet  sound  like  a 
native  American.     Her  English  pronunciation  is  influenced  by  Arabic 
phonology.    And  her  syntax  in  English  reflects  some  overgenera lizations 
common  to  all  foreign  children  learning  English,  as  well  as  some  of 
the?  Arabic  influences  discussed  above. 
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She  read,  as  did  oar  other  AIM  readers,  the  standard  story,  SSL, 
Freddie  Ml  Her  J  Scientist,  and  a  story  with  an  Arabic  setting,  Mr, 
Moonlight  and  umr,  S87>    (See  Chapter  7  for  duacusslon  of  weaknesses 
in  this  story. ) 

In  her  retelling  and  her  reading,  Wldad  showed  the  evidences  of 
her  first  Language,  Arabic  phonoLoglcal  Influences  we  might  predict. 

In  reading  S87  Line  18L2,  SeLlg  held  the  plow  firmly  became 
'*SeLim  Ihilt  the  $paLow  IflrmalyT    In  her  spoken  Engllsn,  none  of  these 
liet  much  in  the  way  of  others  understanding  her. 

With  no  p-b  contrast  in  Arabic,  Widad  shows  a  remarkabLe  t^xample 
of  her    Juggle  to  straighten  out  the  difference  in  English.     In  S87 
line  01:02,  was  having  a  terrible  battle,  she  reads  nkiklij»  several 
attempts.    For  battle  (1)  bottle,  corrects  to  (2)  battle,  abandons 
that  tor  (3)  paddle  and  finally  stops  with  a  non-w(.rd  (4)  ?  mottle. 

On  iirn;,  0600,  arid  baring  his  big  yellow  tet^th,  she  substitutes 
parking  tor  baring. 

Still  these  are  the  only  b/p  confusions  she  shows  in  botr;  stories 
Sit  this  must  not  be  considered  a  serious  hang-up. 

She  doesn't  hesitate  to  try  to  u-^e  English,  but  she  can't  always 
t'iiul  •"he  word 5;  and  structures  to  say  what  she  wants  to  say. 

Here's  an  example  from  her  retelling: 

S;      And  thf>n  ah,  'm,  eh,  he,  I  don*t  know  what  he  do  He  blinks 

ah...  his,  uh,  it'     Like  this... 

R:      Wliat  Is  it  used  for?    What  did  he  do  with  that?    With,  what  you*  re 
tracing;  0:1  the  tabli*,  what  did  he  do  with  that  thing? 

S:      Hm,  he>  I  don^t  know  what  he  did.     I  can't  say  it. 

Her  syr        rt- fleets  few  features  that  are  directly  from  Arabic 
synvax  alone        iciimples  of  these  in  her  retelling  include: 


K:      Who  Mu.stapha?" 

S:      He  was,  the  man  who. ..  the  camel  to  him.     (in  colloquial  Lebanese, 
the  camel  to  him  is  the  correct  ^ntax.  ) 

K:      rM>w  was  he  going  to  buy  another  doll? 

S:      Some  wt>rds  I  don'  t  understand  it.     (Arabic  requires  the  ;  ronoun 
object  here. ) 

Most.y,  however,  Widad's  synta);  reflects  her  particular  stape  in 
learning  English.  Chlldr#*n  oT  other  non-Arabic  second  lan^ua^'e  bark- 
grounds  would  be  likely  to  produce  similar  experimental  structures  a.s 


\ 
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she  doen.  These  structurt^H  iticlude:  a)  emission  of  the  copula  or  be 
as  an  auxiliary: 

"I  Junt  lllfce  your  father/'    (I  a*  like...) 

'*Then  the  man  running  and  the  easel    till  running/* 

b)    u}»e  of  a  present  tense  uninflected  verb  for  a  past  tense  one; 

.   '  I  ^on't  know  what  hcrdid.    He  give  a  light  for  his  sister/* 

"What  are  yon  doing  in  the  kitchen  he  want     to  know.** 

Why  th<» 'clock  fs  ring?** 

r)     Was  .Hubistituted  for  i^re: 

"When  they  was  riding  Moonlight,  r/.e  donkey,  they  saw  all  th«? 
rK'Vi^«>  running/* 

d)     Oaissloq  of  the  possessive 

'  Seiim  father  hitch  the  pulling  rope  to  Mr.  Moonlight/* 

"He  heard  his  sister  voice  calling  ' 

In  the  retelling  there  a  re  tirweg  where  Widad  seems  to  be  working 
out  which  form  of  a  word  to  use.    She  corrects  herself^  showing  clearly 
htiw  her  gra»?  of  English  syntax  is  developing:    "The  boys  took...  the 
bty  take...  the  boy  took  ho«e.** 

The  percentages  of  dialect  miscues,  however,  are  not  exjHfclally 
high  compared  to  other  second  language  groups.     In  S51^  <ir  her 

ml«icues  are  dialect  and  in  13.  J??^  are  dialoct.    Bu^  on  S5 1     13.  75^: 

f/f  hc^r^  rniscues  have  secondary  Cialect  Involvefoent  and       are  f5  ubtful, 
wnile  on  S87,  there  are  10%  dialect  doubtful. 

Here  Is  the  complete  text  of  Widad' s  retelling  of 

K       Very  nlc^,  Widad.     It  was  a  pleasure  listening  to  >      read  that. 
Thank  you.  ^ 

S :      YfHi  we  Icofoe.  « 

H:      Would  you  like  to  tell  me  now  wnjrt  that  story  was  about,  what 
you  remember,  about  it. 

S:      About  uh  Freddie* 

R :  Umhm. 

S:      Ifti,  first  thing,  uh,  his  sister  has  a  doll  and,  and  he  broke  it. 
And  his,  her  hair  is  brukeii. 
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K:  Urahura. 

S:      And  hi-,  and,         niothtjr  told  him  tn,  to  bay  another  doll  for  hor. 
K.  Umhm. 

S:      And  ono  day  his  sister,  Hluck  uh,  in  door.     Inside  of  door,  in  the 
door  It  Wl,^l.^^  not  opon.    Ah,  rreddl«  tri-,  tried  with  «ll  his 
thin^ts  to  opiiM  th«  door  and  he  can't  opon  it.    And  then  he...  I 
don\  knovi  yyhat  he  did.     He,  he  did  that,  he  ^ive  a  light  for  hiB 
sifator  and  then  hf*  told  her,       am  goln'  to  turn  the  light  off, 
l)pcai>-,  I»  n' ,  1*1'  Ro,  n' ,  you,  uh;  n\  you  catch  It.    And  when 
you  reach  it,  tell  r:)e.''    Then  his  sister,  ah,  roach  it  and  she 
eriod  and  told  him,  "Are,  I,  I  got  it.''    And  then  ah,  'm,  eh  ho, 
[  don't  know  w^iat  he  do...  He  bllnkH  ah...  His,  uh,  it's  likf»  this... 

R:      What  Is  it  used  f'o»*?    WTiat  did  lie  do  with  that?    With  what  you'r*' 
tracing  on  tho  table,  what  did  hi?  do  with  that  thin^? 

.S:      Hm,  he,  I  don^  t  know  what  he  did.     I  can't  say  it. 

R:      Well,  jit^  On  to  what  happened  next. 

S:      And  then  he  told  her,  ''Wait  hen.s  do-,  don'  be  afraid.     I'm  goin' 
to  call  my,  my,  your  mother.    And  then  he  call,  hcj's  ^one  and  call 
hiK  mother.    And  then  er,  and  then,  Mr.  Meyer  was  corain'  and 
i:iizabet  was  waitin'   for  him  at  the  door.    And  then  eh  she  hanged 
him  on  hia  hand.     She  told  him,  "Come  and  see/'    And  she  take  him 
to  the  kitchen  and  ah,  she  said,  ah,  eh,  um,  Freddie  was  ah  cxp-^ 
doin'  experiment.     And  then  he  said,  "What's  this  all  about?  asked 
Mr.  Meyer.     And  then  he  said  (whispered),  ah... and  his  mother 
want  uhm,  want  to. . .want. ..  last  of  the  storv,  he,  uh,  the  boy 
said,  ''You  ji:ast  like  Mis-,  Uncle  Scarol."    She  said,  "No." 
Aful  then  he  said,  '^My  uncle  Augus."    blie ,  and  she  said,  "No.*'  Mr. 
Meyer  sai-  ,  "T,il«x»,  I,  I  kno^  what  like,  like  Uncle,  Uncle.  ..  Scadow? 
...Scarow.''    And  she  said,  "No.''    And  then,  um,  Elizabet  said, 
*'Yuu  like  Undo  August."    And  she  said,  "No."    And  t!ien  she  said, 
she  said,  she  said,  no  (mumble)  "I  jeust  i  ike  your  father."  I 
can't  say       very  well. 

K:      That's  fine.    Why  weru  -hey  saying  that  he  wa?  Like  all  those 
uncles? 

S;      Cause  the  mother  was,  ah,  ...want  to... 
R:      The  mother? 

S:      Yeah,  want.     They  telling  the  mother,  you  like  L'ncle  (mumble)  but 
I  don*  t  know  why. 

R;      IJmh'n.     ^^-K,     Can  you  telL  me  so-ne  more  about  what  happened  to 
Elizabeth^ s  doll?  ^ 
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S:      y-i^  rirNt  it  broken,  and  hlHi  and  h«r  )xaii    broke.    And  than  hlN 
wUiiir  It* Id  hln;  to  buy  another  doll.    Than  h<f, 

K       Why  did  the  hair  gat  broke?    Do  you  reraaraber  »  hair  got 

bruk©? 

S       Don '  t  nifnerabor  • 

R:      Oh,  all  ripht  then         »  Haid  his  mother  told  him  to  buy  another 
one.    W\\y  did  .she  dc 

S:  Caui^e  n#*  brokr  the  ,  d  Elizabet  want  another  one, 

K:  Oh,  l.ijw  was  hr  ^oing  to  do  that,  buy  another  one?    Do  you  remember? 

S:  Siwne  winds  T  don't  understand  it. 

H:  Oh.     UK.     Nfw  you  said  his  sister  was  atuck  in  the  door. 

S:  Y^c\. 

K:  Di)  y  a  rcmf»ml>or  how  that  happened,  that  she  got  stuck? 

S'  Urn  urn  (vii). 

H:  Wh.it  kind  of  a  boy  would  you  say  Freddie  was?    What  kinds  of  things 
din  hi?  like  to  do? 

S:      Me  liked  to  fix  everything.    And  he  liked  to  do  things  like  fix 
T  ie  cic^ck,  and  do  anything  $exeper  Freddie. 

H:      Do  you  remember  anything  about  fixing  the  clock? 

S:      Whe-.  yeah. 

R:      W>)at  hai  )ened  then? 

S:      His  father  ah  wa« ,  up  in  morninj^.    At  breakfast  he  said,  ''Why  the 
cluck  didn't  ring?''    And  then  he,  is  a  Freddie  tri-,  he  want  to 
try  to  fi  -t. 

K:      Ahha  (yejs>. 

S:      And  then,  ah,  Freddie,  ah,  took  the  clock  and  fix  it  and  put  it. 

And  his  father  wake  i-^  Iho  rr.or.iinp  and  said,  the,  why  the  clock 

is  rin^  then  tiiis,  uh .  and  the  boy  told  him  about  it. 

R:      Oh.  and  tlien  what  happened? 
S :       ...  let  me  think. 


id.: 

o 
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l<:       How  tlld  tlii^y  t'lutl  atniut  thdtV 
S;      Thry  iWl   it  no,  ^ 

K:      T1ii?y  twit  I  t'inu/    OK,     Ud  yuu  rumomtj^r  how  It  in  thttt  rreddio 
h#*l|)fd  Llizaboth  when  nhe  Htuck  In  that  di>urV      ..You  Maid  «ht) 
^i\ti  .^tuck  in  the  door,  and  hv  >»flvf  her  a  il^ht, 

»\      No  I  he  waM,  h«  wan  ah,  da,  ho  was  doln^  atu  an  lexepor--,  andim 
Uncle  Meyer  waw,  was  come,  he  wan  jjoing  aonve  place,  and  then  he, 
ho  ran  a[>* ,  ah  upMtairs,  and,  and  he  hearii  hia  sister ,  called 

rroiHiP,  Freddlr  where  are  you?"    And  then  he  8;»ld,  "Wt)ere  are 
yi  i.*"    '  r  am  In  here,  ^ils  dor«,  thl«  door  Is  stuck," 

l<:      *^h,  r  sue.    And  huw  was  It  that  he  helped  her  juI?    Wl^it  did  he 
do  to  he  l[)  hvr? 

S:      Ah,  th#rr>'V's  a  hi^-  word,     I  can't  understand  it. 

?'      Ahha  (yrs).     t)K.     Do  you  reraombor  where  the   itory  took  place? 
WluM'e  (!f(!  'Tujst  iii'  the  story  take  plari?? 

:  vn.at'/ 

:      Wlip      d;u  ii  i  !  tfjF  *"!:iM^:»  ha[)iefi.' 
S:       I  dtm^  t  uii(l»»rstand. 

K:      You  don't  understant'  what  Tm  saying.     Ah,   let's  see...  Well,  let' 5 
on  to  something  eKe,     Was  ^here  an^thln^  in  the  story  that 
yn'.i  thou^^ht  was  funt  '  ' 

S:      Yfa:  .     Tlie  lust,  b      when,  the  last  part  of  the  rtory. 

\<:      Wliy  -.a-  that  fanny? 

Sr      Ah,       .can't  say  it  (weak  voici?)- 

H.      Well,  tell^e  the  host  that  you  can. 

S:       Becajse,  caust"  it,  ever-.Sody  >^aio,  ali ,  Our  Uiicie.     And  then  sh^* 

lau^*h<  1.     Ant!  then  she  said,  "I  vo- ,  I   :  ike  jf  i.^  you're  like  your 
fath*ir. 

f<:  ,   I  see,  that'.s  ^ood .     Was  ther»»  ariy  thing  exciting  in  the  stor. 

•  :       I  dunM  know  what  excitinp  inearis? 

Oh.,   I  >ee.     01..     11'  \  HI  had  to  tuil  somebody  viiat  ihis  story  was 
about,  Widad,  what  w(.aUf  you  •tell  thoTi?    What  the  story  was  about 
in  I'ust  a  couple  of,  in  just  a  few  words. 
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S:      Um.    I  rtfml  n  iitory  about  a  Ui  ^>My...  I  toll  him  ah  tha  utory'o 
tthuut  t-h**  la- 1  a  boy  hit  nam*  la  Krtddla.    Ha  Lika  to  fix  avery- 
thiriK*    And  ha*s  a  K^^d  boy  and  hla  mon  r  and  hla  fathar  Ilka 
him.    And,  ah,  and  ha  Mkaa  to  Ho  things,  aupar  thlnga.    And  he, 
tha,  tha  clock  waa,  waa,not»  it  didn't  ring,  and,  and  ha  flxad 
t^uit.    And  ha  told  hit  fathar  that  ah,  that  ha  fixad  tha  cl  >ck 
and  hla  father  §nd  hl«  mothar  wan  faoi  fina  about  It. 

K:      V«ry  gocxi.    Yuu  naid  hit  father  and  mother  Ilka  him.    How  do  you 
knciw  they  like  him? 

...cause  the  Last  park,  part. 

H:      Becaus*?  of  the  last  part,  did  you  say? 

S :       ...  I  don' t  know  why  I » 

K:      Is  then?  any  way  that  you  know  that  his  mora,  his  mother  and  father 
Ukifd  him? 

S:      I  don^'t  knuw  why  I  «ald  his  mother  and  father  like,  like  him. 

H:      1  see,  OK.     Do  you  suppose  that  the  roan,  or  the  person  who  wrote 
that  Htory  was  trying  to  teach  ufl  a  lesson  or  tell  uk  something 
with  that  stfiry,  that  he  told  us? 

:r.  What? 

H:      Was  he  trying:  to  tell  us,  teach  up  a  lesson  when  he  was  telling 
that  Htory  about  Freddie?    Was  he  trying  to  teach  us  someth^^^»? 

Dii  I't  uiiOprstand. 

K:      You  don't  know  what  I  TOan  by  that? 

S:      Ummm  (no). 


WitladVs  reading  givt     evidences  '  ^er  devel«^pirg  control  of 

Krf^:lish.  The  misc^es  t^^^^duc^s  no  .^e  comp  utely  lacking  competence 
i  ri  r.ng  I  ish  could  do: 

a)    Insertions  of  and  t>ctw«»en  clauses  in  S87: 


o'My^      Mr.  M(    ;Iighl  did  his  best. 
03L0      He  pullec  as  hard  as  he  could. 
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'M(>4    i»n  A  Mmull  t'ann  In  Muroccv 
'^:iU    but  tir  ,       slid  through  thtf 

wltli  SvlLm  Ifi^frunt  and  father  behind 

drOKK*"ft  hlH  fm?t:  In  the  dust. 
^704    Uiok  dt^ptujr  Mustapha!" 

v; )  Insertion  <^t'  J^>t  t<'  oioatf?  a  nunatlve  In  SH',  : 
')2!o    He  is^meant  tu  carry... 


(1)  Mrs. 


Mr.   siibsti  tutlon«i  (6  times  In  S87): 


Mr.  Muun  1  i  ^;ht . 


and  Mr.  and  Miss  substitutions  lor  Mrs.  S5  I : 
')'J')4    Mrs,   ^(il  It  r  said  ^ 

'  *         t'^ej  Mrs.  Miller  had  jirown  u'> 

rAf.  h;cc 

r*i'er   tiHit  t:jy  Mrs.  Miller 

. ;        sa:J  Mrs.  Ml  I  >»r 
)     .r.sertion  ..f   ^.  ^use    wirkev  in  S.S  I  : 

^'  '^  I  t'  oa^Tht  , 


0?M5  thf*  ^)t> iterator  wuuld  explcxlo 
l)    Full  t'orni  for  contractior»s  in  S5  I 

0501!    You're  just  like  Uncle  Cliarlos. 

% 

0705  .Tm  going  to  drop  this  light 
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07i:i  Ygu*r#  wonderful 

nvn    *'Naw,  what' II  All  thiti  about,  Cllubtthr 

In  S«7. 

H4 ;% 

lOo.H    Hir  M  th«  moat 

^)    Synonym  siubntltutiona  In  S87: 

j'j    0Vtfn  bad-terr^nred  Miaa 


vidad*8  develc>f>lng  control  and  the  contrast  b«tv*on  thu  languages, 
Arabic  and  English,  produce  othoi    ypea  of  miacueM: 

a)    PrfjpoHl tlon  subr^ltutlon  In  S5l: 

of 

o^n.i  ...clocks  In  Swltxpriand. 

in 

'^'^'Z'i  .••looked  up  at  the  small  window 

li)    umiHslons  In  S5  I : 

•>7l'>    ...one  cn-.ier  CD^-he  kitchen... 
c)    Pnmoun  substl  tut  i  >nn  In  S87: 

©  n 

lulo  \  will  you  givt>  hlr  to  me 

in  S5 1 . 

070')    r  reddle  told  her© 

The 

'Hir     then|  ^he  said 

A  difference  clearly  shows  in  Widad's  developing  control  of  English 
'Hitween  her  receptive  control  as  ropresented  in  her  reading  and  her 
productive  contro.  as  shown  in  her  retelling,    iler  handling  of  verb 
syntax  illustrates  t^ils.     In  her  retellings  she  uses  these  non-accept- 
able  verb  forms: 


You  ltk«  UncU  Autsunt. 
I  Ju»t  Uk#  yuuLT  ffttbur. 

T(Mm«i  «h1  titii 

tlwy  M«rtt  (wnnr)  ttie  fMin  run  (r«n) 

Ui^  sUtt^r  hnn  A  dtill  (had)  thay  wati  rldla«  (wt»r<i) 

h«f  ran't  «ip«?ij  It  (cuuldn' t)  nhm  t^ka  him  (tuok) 

h«>  Klvif  a  light  (kavo)  •  hi;  fix  It  (fimd) 

th«n  hln  Mls»t«r  r«ach  it  (r«achtid)    he  want  to  (wcntod; 
hif  call  hiH  mother  (called)  Hi  a  father  and  mother  waa  feel  fine 

(f«u) 

Auxiliary  (h^Ititiuu:  hit  rtljuter  fituck  in  di»or  (woh) 

They  tpMing  *he  mother  (wero) 
all  thi'  [)oop*i   running  (were) 
the  man  :iti      running  (wan) 
he  nevur  j^oing  to  pull  (wan) 

In  nradln^i  Wldad  prtKJucett  scjme  -ed  deletions,  but  th<?re  are  many 
•mtrr  - »«  ! *     not  deleted.     Some  dcletiunR  preceed  /t/, 

s  .  .    '  add® 

ton  many 
lie  decid^^tu  tix 
i    war)t^^  to  know 
<)40l    Fruddic  wc  rl^d)hard 

05«)4    Mr.  Ml  I  ler  sJ^^i^ 

n>22    rrf?(idlo,  tryfn^  to  thl:;k,  lool^^up 
S-^^      :ii)4     Itilher  hltc^^^  the  pullln^i  rv  •? 
ortOl    Just  laugli^at  him 
15  01     hi     .ather  asl^^ 

>hp  ^)r<Klur*'- ^nly  <       irrej^ular  v^r  >  past  tense  substiti  'i^  in 
her  reading: 

S5  :     ''JH      sister   vv;s  heartbrokt  ^ 


Her  (»r,^y  copula  t     u  is  correct^  ' 


S5  ;     (>404    I  he^was^gare 
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Slu*  hrtxi  a  low  miftiUH»tt  fovulvtr^M  t**hii«»  or  »  lt>i  uii: 
SM    o:nM      th«>  oli»ck  wnrl€)«t"t0r  all 


1411    thM  f\irr()WM  tN^roKro^ 


m  nway  t 


ISb^    ttiln  fr^ikt-M  him  nway  frofn  nld^  t«  sid© 

Only  tw<'  mlHcvmM  Hht-^any  prnblem  with  cu<.*,  iex  vi?rb  syntax 

bH7    0,^14    to  sev  whflt^(^paAha^>  >t?ntn|^  (corrocttjd  to:      l  i  nee  win*  r; 

happen*'  ) 

U'^.  ^    S»«!lm  pa tlea  thf*  camol'B  neck 

Wldatl  tht^ws  s  Millar  dlfferenmH  between  ;)r'^^ictive  and  receptive 
t''»f^tr«>l     i'  noun  syntiiK. 

Widj«!  >h^/ws  mt)re  lriHert1r>ns  am   urtiisslons  tjf  words  than  o'.y  other 
\Ki  r»MdMi  ,  :\   •    and  7.K!>;,  rr      ctlvoLy,  on  S5 1  ,  7.H  nrn^      H%  on  SH7. 


SM     CJi'  i     None  oi  (g) 


'Ml'  Frifc'd  J  i,» '  -  'iey*  exT^ir  fm**r.t  was^^a  fM»jd 
'4   ;  he(wa^rar.M"ij| 


''">7    when  y<  oQ:anjr>  «if  •  it 
/)721     Now  what' s(^K^ ti  l  s  about 


SH7  UIOH- 

020:(    H«  h0l<l(th»)ltKht  woud«n  plow 

<>4i)6  iHt' I  Irw  donkey 

0605    tv  bff«t  (JhJ)c«fwl  with  it 

030J     I  t^oo^'My^thf•  refri>i«rat^  would  ojf:  oUf. 

'.t 

0316    I  hu\yp  .1  Im't^guln^  to  ^Ive  trtuililp! 
SM7    0216    H«       meant  to  carry 

i-kc      -  . 

050:     had  to  no  to^marKt-t  (Jnjthg)vi !  la^i^ 

Some  of  these  ln«iertlon«  and  Ofnissions  art*  thos^?  any  Luy  i  hIj 
s}M?ake*  could  produce.     Soma,  particularly  those  Involving  preposltl  r;v: 
and  noun  markers  (determiners) ,nuiy  refli»ct  her  lack  of  full  centre! 
r.nK'llsh  syntax. 

Our  analysis  requlrer.  us  to  clasHity  any  inconm  lt*tt»  syntactic 
structure  a«»  syntactically  unaoruptable  and  semant  i  ally  uiiacc»*ot«blf, 
i>ut  »he  prtA^id**^  several  t^vamples  of  n*Rwltin>»  structures  that  probably 
Twdo   ,ense  to  her.     (See  S5 1-0223  and  <i87-O203  and  0605) 

Widad   iroduces  extremely  hi^h  ratios  of  nt>r>-word  substitutions  on 
AZ.     These  drop  to  11.  tX  on  S87.    Why  this  sharp  difference- 
occjr^  is  not  appaa^^nt. 

^  Many  nf  h^r  nf»n-word      ^*ititutions  retain  ho:inri  nornheraes: 

$exprrnT  ing/rx|>eri'7ientin>:  ^  «ic/^f!pnt/arcid«Mit 
$herebroken/heart-broken  .$  law ed/' lived 

$  sadda  ly/ sad  ly  $  f i  nd  ly  '  f  1  na  i  iy 

lllckaly/ likely  $  rep  led  ^replied 

iinmistri r.py^intere<3tinj;  $en«:*min  ,  aiming 

|cU>ody /cloudy 


<7() 


»i'uniu)  tw  \m  Itai  much  u«i0  uf  phai)tc?  trAtitKi***^  ^^^^^  uuv^rlp^inf^  ttbuut 
h«»w  th«*  fttnl  wiifilA  rthuuW  ttound,    ^^    pmduc^M  th»iio  «»Mmpl«it 


i  .  SM  rt-i  Po*i^^an?d  to  60^  on  SH7,    Ttuit  fi#tmii  to  rtifUct  hoi  nynt^ic- 
tM  Mlly  rn'Cftptablt*  nf>r>--wi»ri!w ,  b«c?4iuhe  h#r  ii#nuint  IcAl ly  «cc«ptabU»  min- 

Sb»'*N  !i/w  t't»r  \]w  ^ruup  In  corr«c*tlon|  r>nly  un      I  nrul  ji«»ri/nd 

i'wtt^t  .  11 on  SH7. 

Hilt    ih«j  tia*^  un*iuriN»M  .f  ul  cnrro  tiimpi  iti  1*^.6',  un  S5>  I  duil  .'V.  on 
>h7.     To  fto*^*  t«)ci»Mit  tblH  rcfloctfi  !Sf>n»  multiple  itt«mptJ«  at  win  ' ' 
r»-  .ulT   in  nofKworti  Mubnti lutlun^t.     It  il*u}H  nut  rev»iil  ;i  utrnn^  t^ndi' icy 
If  Uir.  tn  r<>rr«?ct  portialH.    Iter  »tratf?^?li?M  product*  c'iim(>ri?horKHn>, 
Tv.fjt^  if  M7.  H  and  4K^    for  hiM  un  SM  ond  SH7.     Hor  M?HW»  mm-riiA  t 
^i*HW,  afwl  rfHldiwtl  MPHW  4r#*  dli  hlph  tor  tho  jjruuf*. 

MtT  >frap!iit*   ind  pht^rit-nnic  prayifnity  Hcotfjs  Ar«    riitirularly  hH'^ 
.  r.  and  nui\  m<^\^^rntt*        S^7,  5.22  nuu  :  ,  )t,  Tuvhv 

ro?  :»'i  t  th»'  iH  f ff'riMit    ttrati»^ii**4  sh<   uu«h»  paftlcularly  in  b*»r  prtHJuc- 


\r.jbif  r  'urtK  (irjidor  v 

Tliest*  I     r       Kradt»ri^  show  .      .h*  rahU-  v.u  .  ition.     Coded  MPtW  varies 
tr«'m  "        tt>     t..^  wi  til  twtj  subjwo*     hl>;hcr  on  -^'^  1  and  two  hl^'hor  <»ti 
S*<7.     M»»an  in  on  SSI  ar  H  :'.()-;  on  Srt7.     .ialect  percnni  varlc 

jom  ^.7  to  16.4  with  rmran.s  of  '^  7  and  11.2?  ur  S5 1  .ind  S**7.  Norv 
i  i  ntHcues  ff^llow  rh#»  patt»»rr)  of  otjded  miscoeH  wi -h  wan  MPHW 

f» ,  a  d     .  >4.     Kf    id.    I  HPHW  meanfl  Itiok  c<imparable»  4.7  and  4,4.  \j\iX 
ran».»-  .       ''«>m  ^.'-A  t.    >  .  :M  on  S5 1  and  3.03  to  fi.34  on  SH7.     Tw«  AK4 
-i'>)ect     we  hi^rh'T    >u      1  ,  one  on  S'^?  and  AHr»l'>  has  and  3.03 

n-idual  ^PHW. 

C'lrt-rtlon  v^iries  fr^n  Wiildd>  t»   AK6 1  • '  s  f  Ka  i-m  )  4^  .  M#.*ans 

.iff  'J'KT     t    "51  .irtd  25- .  L    or:  :iH7, 

AK^,*  (y  N  li>w  on  s#*Twintlc  acc**  -tab!  1  it)'  with  M  accentaiile. 

M:^:h   f -r  tir  v  is  44  .     Means  ar<?  35.4    and  31.4  . 

Cf»m>rehen  if  n^  scort*  -  art'  Ipi:';  varip-d.     Mean^  arp  5I.H  ;rnd  , 
r>ijt  Widn.i  has  o^Iy  37.3      -       I  and  Kania  1  has  6a    .  i 


$a-  lii-w<inc»/a llowancii 

n"Ugh t  $G fHJw/»nougb 
larm^alarm 


oiir  U/lunkciwn/unknown 

0 1  t>i»0d/9c  laqift«t/c  loMt 
IUck«ly/Uk«  ly 
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roifHiii  (Mi  (Mf  mmm 


$tury  kirn 

ji'Ul  Hi  (Mi's 

MM 

Ollln't  HI<iciH'.. 

m 

Ri«<(i<lii.il  HPliy 

C()l||(r»>il»MM|{ll)*  p»*?('iMil 

1  syn.  icM't<^l'  • 
PrmNjty  (wmm 
l(r«;'hlc 

'Viitrirtic 

^•'Til  111' 


"XT  t*^ 


ERIC- 


♦*Srt7  Hr.  MoiinlH'ht  and  (Ifflflr 


♦ 


Hvni4*'il»'  ^iH^'t^lKfthi  ;(ty  mmnnk  ^i^  67  am\  with  r^li^c 

•IV  t»' 

<-aiUiir  not!  i  u#nw«lr  «wi«n«  «rr  ri^l«tiv«»ly  hl|h  with  AJ<<fi>lH  (Mfi^ftii/!) 
!>4vin^  '  I  i^it  bath  in  Si<7.    Hat  KaMt  irt  An  aKCHfit (un . 

Mlllnji  tu  3.^4  oil  phuiiiNitc  jifunlflniiy  (n  |ir«iHlui?«»d  an  S«7. 

Thr  i>4tttjrn  Ka.t^i  nhciwti  la  riuiti?  ttnui^uiil*  ,'«irfiv*uliirly  tin  S^^?. 

In  thw  s)ii»*ft4iK«  ind  ynriiiti'^Mc*t#<J  by    th^r  mt)*eui»i»«    But  he 
i  i'frwt*  46"^  oil  ttwii  «^  ^v,  Almoitt  utl  4*f  which  niii  «tf>iuiiiit  fruity  ufUkc^ 
r%  ,*iah\^,     Th«t  r^^nuH         t>>p  ^ruup  hljjh  CiHipr«h«ndini2  ncuro  uf  t^fi  on 
thiit  «»tury         t\ut  htwii.^t  r«iiiduiil  HPHW  3. OS, 

'*lww^u,»  tii*?  •♦firth  In  thwlr  b«r^'N  I'lrlil, 


Hi^.  fii^^     r  w;<^mm1  ahead 

•  r  '  ^ 
v»  '  *  - 

J'       j    with   <t    rr>;>*?|^    1  Ufil*   (JVur         ■    shr  .  .<!i*r;;? 

Ytu 

;  Wh#*n  they  -tr»pped  t*^  rest,  Selix  ^aiti, 
'111      "t«it^)er,j  wo  ildr/ t  th*-  nt'  St*  ^^asior 

^212    [(jJ^Mr.  Mou:.  f^l  t  pulled  the     '  w 
^213      instead  of  yoi  '  ' 
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tht  plow 


Hr     .^r  Cf)«*i  at   th«  ot"  the  lln** 

*•  itln^;  oi  t >  1 for  pU»w.  Thar  rt^tiiton  t<> 
aiii«etj  with  Wl<^«d.     In  r#ti»lUnif  he  um«  a 


M^l  ha»i  ^itrffi  In  the  U.3.   fur  2^  y*?«r^      mih  c^^itrni  <-!  Lri|.iij»h, 
M.th  rrvo;»itv«^  and  prt^iductlv**    '^•t^nin  n^nrp  cofnp Irtt^  than  Wtdad'n  and 
mitiht   Ifad  a  tf^ach^r  tf>  ijvwrltu.k  hi  ;  blllngiuil  tofl  i^lnc«^a. 

^v.  -  •  !•      sf  .f^  aiKl  hlH  l*ath#r  war#  K'ili;*:  to  fc:«»t  -  thi?y  hi*ard 

»     .       -  a«Mil  tht?n  lUey  wunt  to         -  .md  thi»{;  thar-  wa^^ 
ih  -  thtt  »>wTwr  tit  thp  canvl  h-had  a  -  had  a  plastic  •  uh  -  >tri-  i 
iu  hi>  har.d  t<  hit  t^.*^  i*aiiel.    And  ^he  cafnal  wan       ar.^ry  that 


wa.n  i^fc  inn        )itt>  hifu  oti  the  «hn;ild»*r.     Arxl  Md 


i?  «M       if       covild  kt**»{>  th#  came?. 

r*^w  lasilanccrn     i<*w  .my         Kn^.i^l   ^ra*nmar  e)cci*pT  the  chulci-  i  t 
^1  t<l  rather  rhan  asiyc        th*»      .1  .statof?i«Hit .    Certainly  rh«Tr  t  .  H.n«> 
^  thf»  v»T?»  ?iyntix  tKat   vndad  alv.^ji.     Still  Ka^l  fth«rwf.  ^  hesi' 
.ifid  >. 'n-a-iu u^ry  1 1*?*!  tatif*f<  t!?at  [*rf>>vaSiy  r«»f!f»rt*<  hi'i  lacf<  f.u: 
i*»>nfldfnri?  in  Unjflijiti.     T\i%r    leem^  tc.  be  »»p*fratlnr  »n  hi«  rf^AOir.,-,  tf?. 


hi»  r*»:>»*at*»d  ly  reStH.ndfd  with    'I  di>f/t  Vnow" 


Yeah. 


K:  What  wa8  it? 

S;  I  don't  know. 

K:  Did  th«  Btory  make  you  feel  good  or  bad? 

S:  Make  me  feel  good. 

K:  Why  did  it  make  you  feel  good'* 

S:  I  don't  know. 

R:  How  did  he  make  that  homemade  flashlight  that  you  told  me  about? 

S:  He  made  it  with,  uh,  string,  batteries,  and  a  ruler  -  that's  all. 

R:  And  h^w  did  he  make  It  with  all  that  stuff? 

S:  I  don't  know. 

With  the  great  variability  of  corrections  in  this  group,  it  is 
Interesting  to  examine  which  mlscues  they  tend  to  correct  as  a  group: 
almost  20%  (18.7  and  19.2)  of  all  mlscues  are  unsuccessfully  corrected. 
For  some  AR4  readers,  their  unsuccessful  corrections  exceed  their 
successful  corrections. 


Syntactic  Acceptability 

They  correct,  on  S51,  38.5%  of  unacceptable,  41%  of  partially 
acceptable,  and  only  12%  of  fully  acceptable  mlscues.     For  S87  they 
correct  26.3%  of  unacceptable,  50%  of  partially  acceptable  and  14.4?^  of 
fully  acceptable. 


Semantic  Acceptability 

They  correct,  on  S51,  16.9%  of  unacceptable,  39%  of  partially 
acceptable,  16.7%  of  fully  acceptable,  and  10%  of  those  fully  accept- 
able except  for  compounding  mlscues.     Unsuccessful  corrections  are 
28.9%  of  unacceptable  mlscues  and  25%  of  those  acceptable  except  for 
other  mlscues. 

rhey  correct  disproportionate  numbers  of  mlscues  involving  function 
^ords^  36.1%  on  S51  and  40.5%  on  S87. 


Phonemic  Proximity 

Correction  is  highest  on  mlscues  with  no  or  low  proximity.     44^  of 
mijcues  coded  0-4  are  corrected  on  S51.    Only  t/o  are  unsuccessfully 
corrected.    Only  14%  of  mlscues  coded  5-9  are  corrected,  but  24%  Involve 
unsuccessful  correction. 
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\or  SH7  th«  pattern  In  nlmlliir:    54:*;  of  thoM  coded  0-4  ar»  corrected. 
Only  2»;  are  un*ucceaaful  correction!*,    hvihin  14X  of  those  codftd  S-Q  are 
corrected,  but  30»;  Involve  unaucceaeful  corrections. 

Urn  pattern  of  corrtc^lon  seema  to  show  concern  for  accuracy,  with 
hlKh  correction  of  dlaalmlLar  mounding  aubatitutlonB.    Pni  ihere  1h  aUu 
a  tendency  to  Correct  mlHcuea  jiyntactlcally  unacceptable  or  partially 
acceptable  and  nemantlcall/  partially  acceptable. 

With  the  already  small  numbers  of  phoi.  ilcally  dlaslmlJar  substi- 
tutions (only  about  25%  of  mlscues  in  both  stories  are  coded  1-4),  the 
focus  on  accuracy  Is  remarkable  for  this  sec  )nd  languaRe  group.  The 
high  rate  of  unsuccessTil  attempts  to  correct  high  proximity  substitu- 
tions probably  reflects  the  high  rate  of  non- words  that  arc  close  to 
the  ER, 

The  ability  of  these  AR4  reoilers  is  domonstratod  by  their  low  rite 
of  syntactically  unacceptable  mlscues,  12,8%  on  S5l  and  18,  T*-  on  S87, 
and  by  the  high  correction  rat-e  on  miscues  involving  ^functior*  words 
cited  above.  While  43.8  and  42.4%  of  their  misciies  result  in  alternate 
deep  structures  only  5.4%  and  10.3%  Involve  lost  deep  structures.  Sub- 
stitutions of  words  with  the  sanw  ^grammatical  function  ot  ER  and  OR  are 
niso  higij. 

S 

Table  6-15 
IDENTICAL  FUNCTION  SUBSTITUTION: 
ARABIC  FOURTH  GRADE  GROUP 


Noun  Verb  Function 

Graamatical  Function     Noun     VerL     Narker  Marker  Words 

Story  No. 

851*                                  86.9      76.5        70.4  71,4  65.8 

S87**                                 83.3      83.3        53.6  85.7  58.5 


*S5  I  Freddie  Miller^  Scientist 
'*S87  Mr,  Moonlight  and  Omar 
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TtmMii  nmdifrni  though  thitlr  ruciiptiv^  conttul  of  dnulliih  nyntaic 
Ih  In  di9Vi»lupm4»nt|  aro  domuiatratlng  convldorabln  uno  of  Cniiliah  vyrK 
tactli?  cu«tii  and  ability  to  manlpulaia  English  ayntax.    Their  hl^h 
ct)rr«ctlun  rat«8  on  function  word  OR'a  and  lower  raten  of  function 
word  for  function  word  aubstitution  shows  syntax  Ih  certainly  in  use 
In  thtfir  reading.    Two  categories  of  function  words  most  involved  in 
mlHcues  or(  both  stories  are  noun  markers,  3.7  and  3.4%  on  SSI  and  SB7 
and  phrase  markers  5.7  and  6.<^%  (of  all  miscues). 

Only  6.4%  of  miscues  in  each  story  involve  intonation  with  O-lZTi 
range. 

The  semantic  area  is  where  these  AR4  subjects  fall  off.  Fiom 
33.3  to  58.  K%  t)t  their  miscues  on  S5l  and  35.3  to  SOX  on  S87  arc  fully 
unac<'eptnbLe  semantically ;  mean  for  the  group  is  over  40A^  on  both 
stories.    Fur  S5l,  23.6%  have  partial  acceptability  as  do  24.6%  for 
Srt7.     In  Hentencr*  only,  8.4  and  3.0^  are  acceptable.    While  only  II. 
and  10.  Krr>  are  fully  acceptable  over  15%  in  each  story  would  be  accept- 
able in  seritonco  or  passage  except  for  complicating  miscues.    That's  a 
lot  of  loHt  meaning  only  pirttally  recaptured  through  corrections 
.K>8t ly  uf  partially  acceptable  miscues.    The  riioderate  comprehending 
scM>res  reported  above,  about  50%  for  all  subjects  on  both  stories, 
rt'f  U»ct  thtf  correction  patterns  of  higher  focus  on  accuracy  than  on 
mtNinlnn. 

M«'an  retf^lUng  scores  are  44%  on  S5l  and  47^;  on  S87.  AR618 
(Makmud)  has  7:V(>  on  the  latter,  but  no  other  score  is  abwe  49?J  and 
sc  ores  go  down  to  AR613*8  (Rasha)  37%  and  32%.    Tljese  retelling  scores 
partly  reflect  the  productive  language  limitations  of  the  subjects. 
They  may  understand  more  than  they  can  confidently  express. 

All  subjects  have  relatively  more  word  level  omissions  on  S87  than 
S51,  but  none  has  more  than  9.8%.    Only  Wldad,  on  both  stories,  and 
Kama  I,  on  S5l,  have  insertions.     Nor.- words  are  about  20?^  on  both 
stc  rles  fc>r  all  subjects  except  Wldad  with  her  45%  on  S5l. 

The  relevant  stor)',  Mr.  Moonlight  and  Omar  (S87),  provides  Inter- 
acting insight  int^  the  language  Influences  on  the  reading  of  English 
of  our  AR4  subjects,  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  these  readers  are 
in  control  of  English. 

^his  story  (S87)  makes  reference  to  plows  and  the  act  of  plowing 
throughout  the  story.     The  word  plow  appears  in  various  grammatical 
forms  31  times.    A  phonological,  syntactic  and  semantic  analysis  of 
the  miscues  produced  for  the  various  forms  of  plow  follows: 


Phonological  Analysis 

As  reported  earlier,  the  phonenoe  /p/,  whirli  does  not  occur  in 
Arabic, is  pronounced  as  a  /b/  by  Arabic  speakers  of  English.  Examples 
include  blow,  blowing  and  blows,  for  plow,  plowing,  and  p lows .     The  AR 
speakers  are  prone  to  substituting  the  allophone  /I/  in  leaf  for  all 
Incidents  of  /l/  in  English  since  there  is  only  one  possible  .llophone 
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of  fx/  in  Arabic.     In  addition,  Arab  ip«ak«ra  of  t:n|{lliih  will  tand  to 
Innart  a  vowel  in  conaonant  cluatiini.    For  txampU,  our  aubjactn  pro- 
ducad  loalowlntf  f'>r  plowl ng,  poloa  for  plowa,  and  l^alow,  pull  and 
and  pola  for  plow. 

Cngllah  apaakam  hava  two  prununclationa  for  thtr  Kraphamlc  con^ 
bination  *'ow".    It  may  ba  pronouncitd  aa  tha  ''ow"  In  blow  or  aa  in  cow. 
Thin  may  ba  th^  nourcu  than  of  miacuaa  for  both  Cngliah  and  Arabic 
Hp%'akara.    Our  subjacta  produced  $ploa  and  Iploaing  for  plow  and  plowintt, 

A  phonological  analyala  of  tha  miacuaa  for  plow  reveala  avidanca 
that  tha  partinant  Arabic  Cngliah  phonwi logical  faaturea  dlacuaaad 
above  are  involved  in  the  oral  readin,^  roibcuea  for  this  word.  Thu<«, 
although  some  of  the  OR' a  may  bo  non*-wurda,  they  do  follow  conf<i8tent 
lo):lcaI  phonological  patterna  for  Arabic  bilinguaU. 

Often  the  phonological  ahift^  relate  to  real  English  words.    Kama  I 
(AR610)  subatitutaH  grammatical  forms  of  blow  for  plow  every  time  it 
occurs  in  the  text.    Makmud  (AR618)  substitutes  various  forms  of  pull 
nnd  p low  efghteon  out  of  thirty  one  times ,  and  pole  for  pull  seven 
times.    Blow>  pull  and  Pole  are  all  real  Englisn  words.    They  also 
reflect  graphophonic  relatlonahips  based  on  the  Arabic  phonological 
features  outlined  earlier.    However,  due  to  the  limited  Cn^^llsh  vocabu- 
laries of  second  language  uaers,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  readers 
are  aware  that  they  are  producing  real  rather  than  non-words.  The 
graphophonomic  relationship  which  the  readers  have  developed  may  be 
responsible  for  this  move  toward  real  word  substitutions,  rather  than 
an  effort  to  produce  semantically  acceptable  structures. 


Syntactic  Analysis 

Various  inflected  and  non-inflected  forms  of  plow  appear  iri  the 
story,  aopropriate  to  the  grammatical  function  it  serves  in  the  sen- 
tence ,  and  obligatory  agreement  rules. 

Plow  functions  as  noun,  verb,  and  adjective  in  the  story.  Plowing 
occurs  as  a  verb-derived  noun  and  a  verb,  depending  upon  the  particular 
sentence.    Plows  occurs  once  as  a  plural  noun.     Plowed  also  appears 
only  oncf^       a  verb.     In  the  case  of  plow  and  plowing,  the  inflection 
or  absenc      .  inflection  cannot  be  used  as  the  only  cue  for  determiring 
its  grammatical  function  in  the  sentence,  because  they  both,  in  fact, 
function  as  several  different  grammatical  forms.    Therefore,  the  reader 
must  have  a  grasp  of  the  syntactic  structure  in  which  the  word  occurs. 
In  order  to  prodace  a  miscue  with  the  appropriate  grammatical  function. 
Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  OR's  for  the  various  forms  of  plow  by  the 
AR4  group  are  of  the  same  grammatical  function  as  that  of  the  CR*8. 
Sevent>-two  percent,  of  the  sentences  produced  by  AR4  in  which  plow 
occurs  are  fully  syntactically  acceptable.    Eighteen  percent  of  the 
sentences  would  have  been  syntactically  acceptable,  had  the  other  mis- 
cues  in  the  sentence,  not  involving  a  form  of  plow,  been  acceptable. 
In  other  words,  only  10%  of  the  sentences  in  wnich  the  word  plow  occurred 
were  rendered  syntactically  unacceptable,  because  of  a  subject  s  mis- 
cue  for  that  word. 
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The  fullowintf  Mnttncei  illufitr«te  the  Ability  of  the  AR4  subjectn 
to  produce  iyntecticelVy  acceptable  aentencee.    Note  the  appropriately 
inflected  aubatitutiona  for  plow. 

AK61H        S87    170H    Sellm  ran  back  with  them 

pill  1 1 

1700    to  the  plowing  field. 
AR61Q        S87    1310    ''Omar  ia  plowing!'* 

AR6LS        S87    0311    But  the  plo^  a?ld  through  the  K'^fl  nlowly. 


AR613        S87    030L    So  he  ran  to  the  houae 


0302  and  brought  Sack  the  donkey 

0303  to  help  with  the  plowing. 


Tiiis  indicates  that  AR4  readers  have  a  receptive  control  ov*  r 
English  syntax,  and  are  able  to  use  their  linguistic  knowledge  in 
predicting  appropriate  grammatical  structurea.    Even  when  non-words 
are  produced,  inflectional  endinga  are  tacked  on  to  them,  indicating 
the  reader* a  concern  for  preserving  the  grammatical  acceptability  of 
the  sentence.  ^ 

The  subjects  are  producing  non-random,  linguistically  logical 
miscues,  which  demonstrate  their  ability  to  form  syntactically  and 
graphophonically  appropriate  structures.    These  miscues  further  demoiH 
strate  the  readers^  strengths  in  processing  English  text,  and  suggest 
that  first  language  influences  phono  logically  are,  in  fact,  very  sys- 
tematic and  not  necessarily  disruptive  to^e  English  syntactic  struc- 
lares  of  the  text* 

Meaning 

While  AR4  subjects  produce  miscues  for  each  occurrence  of  some 
form  of  plow  in  the  text,  we  may  not  atsume  that  they  are  unable,  there- 
fore, to  understand  the  concepts  underlying  these  words.    Pat  the 
retellings  can  show  that. 

The  following  ^x«jerpts  from  the  retellings  clearly  indicate  that, 
while  the  label  they  use  for  the  concept  may  not  match  the  term  used 
in  the  story,  th^  .lecessary  concepts  come  to  be  understood; 
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6Li:      So  th0  cArnul  wtht  with  th*  buy        th»y  tri^d  to.         tlu,  ^japk^ 

H:      Th«y  iritd  ti>  what? 
S:      D(i  th«>  thlnK* 
H:      To  i\o  th«i  thing? 

S:      The  pUint. . .  thiiy  want  to  pUnt  nom^^thlng.    So  tt  •  v.  , .  thuy. . .  th# 
father  work  huni  on  It  but  ht  can't...th«y  hm  n    ii...but  th« 
horM  and  th«  c«m«l  did  it. 


AR 

61'>:    hw...hf  UHO  the  $JuKU  and  SeUm  uwo  tv  pull... him.     I  don't 

K:      Can  you  cfxplain  to  me  how  noneone  could  $Juko? 

S:      Tlwy  ljugo  In  BtraiRht  line.    They. ..use  thlnj:  they  punh  It  In  a 
real  Mtral^ht  line. 
/ 

R:      A  straight  line  In  what? 

S :      In  ah. . . well. . . 

R:      In  what? 

S:      In  the  underground. 

R:      And  wrat' h  it  for? 

S:      It's  for  planting. 


AR 

61H:     They  were  working  :^t  to  slant  something  and  his  father  always 
pulled  the  polo  and  it  was  very  hard.    Salom  tried  to  get  the 
donkey  and  tried  to  pull  it,  but  the  donkey  couldn't. .  .and  then 
he  tried  the  camel  to  pull  it  and  he  couldn't  and  they  both  push 
the  solo  and  it  worked  and  it  went  deep  under  the  earth  and  it 
went    Just  straight. 

R:      What's  a  solo? 

S:      Well,  it*s  a  thing  with  two  handles  and  sofoething  pointing  down. 

You  got  to  pull  it,  but  they  don't  pi^sh  It  with  a  camel:  they  push 
it  with  a  cow.    When  the  cow  moves  thi  one  who's  pushing  it  uotta 
go  push  on  it  so  It  goes  deppf»r  in  tlie  underground. 
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AK 

6l&y    StDry'i  about  th«...«  donkey  and  a  canal. . .and. . ,ah. . .a  buy  han 
a  dunkay  and  hla  fathar  waa  Iploi^lng. • .Iplownlnf. . .Iplowninv  and 
...uh...tha  bay  told  hia  fathar  to  -  ^^an  I  try...  la  a...  can  I... 
can  Noonll|tht  could... try  to  Iplot  tha  ...Iploa  and  hla  fathar 
Mid  yaa  and  ha  triad  and  but  oh  tha  boy  aald  to  tha  donkay  pull 
. . . uh.  •  .Noonllyht  >  .  than  ah. .  .ha  can*  t  pull  ca*-  ha  pullad. .  > uh. . . 
hn  pull. 

S:      ...than I  uh,  uh,  Noonlltfht. . . uh. . . uh. . . go  flrat...uh  thing  uh 
put  it  on. . .uh. . .camala  haad  and  tha  «  and. . . tha. . . boy  aald... 
pull  Onar  than. uh. ..  tha.  •  .tha.    tha. .  .tha  caiaal  foUowad  tha  tha 
donkay* a  trail  and  thay...tha  plu. ..pullad  and  tha  tha  boy  aald 
pull  Oouir  pull  Moonlight. . .and  aay  gat  it  atraight. . .and  tha... tha 
hla  fathar  waa  happy  and  ha* a  ha* a  navar  gonna  work  ao  hard  again 
.tiia^^i  it. 


Noto  t)«t  tho  AR4  aubjacta  continua  tg  uaa  raal  word  and  non-wurd 
Mubatitutiona  for  plow  in  thair  ratalllng,  daapita  tha  fact  that  thay 
am  abla  tu  damonatrata  an  undaratanding  of  tha  concapt2».    AR619  mova« 
to  a  norwword  ljugo  in  tha  ratalllng  inataad  of  blow,  which  ia  uaad 
whlla  raading.    AR61S  rapaata  tha  non-word  $p I owning  thraa  timaa  in 
thir  rr tailing,  in  an  affort  to  produca  a  corract  tons.    Thaaa  raadars 
Man  to  ba  awara  that  thay  ara  not  producing  tha  corract  tmrm^  but  fo- 
efficiancy*a  takai  aubatituta  raal  or  nor>-%iorda  aach  tima  plow  occurs 
in  thi  ir  raading  or  ratalllng.    Although  thair  Cngllah  vocabulariaa  at> 
llmitadi  thair  concaptual  abilitiaa  ara  not.    Thaaa  fBd^rn  may,  In 
fact,  know  thay  don't  know  tha  labal  for  tha  concapt^  but  this  doaan*t 
prevant  them  from  gaining  maaning.    Thair  afforta  to  prciduca  a  corract 
form  in  thair  r^vading  (AR6'3,  615  changr  forms  for  plow  five  or  six 
timas  during  thair  raading)  and  in  thair  ratalllnga  provide  ovidei.^e 
fc»r  thlH. 


There  ara  aav^ral  language  issues  which  may  be  addressed  on  the 
^asls  of  this  Pl^  data,  which  go  beyond  the  infnmation  we've  attained 
about  the  reading  ability  of  -he  AR4  aubjects. 

In  comparing  their  oral  reading  with  their  reti»lling,  it  becow 
quite  clear  that  thair  lack  of  control  over  English  productfun  cannot 
be  aasumad  to  be  an  indicator  of  their  receptive  control  of  the  language. 
Cvider.:e  for  that  comes  from  their  miscues  and  retelling.    WItlie  a 
linguititic  analyaxa  of  their  retellings  indicate  a  lack  of  productive 
control  over  the  syntactic  and  aemantic  structures  of  English,  both  a 
content  analysia  of  tha  retelllnga  and  a  qualitative  analysis  of  their 
oral  miscues  (diacuaaed  previously )demon8trate  that  Arab  bi Unguals 
and  perhaps  bi Unguals  in  general  have  a  receptive  ability  in  reading 
which  far  exceeda  their  overt  productive  languai^e  ablHty.    Thus,  our 
data  providea  evidence  that  one  need  not  acquire  total  productive  con- 
trol over  a  Language  in  orler  to  be  able  to  read  and  compreher.d  printed 
material  in  that  aame  languaice. 


ThriHinhout  tht  Utwratiirtf  un  Mcond  UingM|i#  Uiirnlng  and  bfUnitaiil- 
Ifiiii  %f\y  iivtd«nc«  of  ftrit  Urmuiga  fMturti  In  thu  oral  produottCKi  and 
oral  r«ad(n||  of  thm  aaeond  Unguaga  haa  ba«n  daiicrtb#d  aa  '^ntarfiiranca"* 
Parhapa  *'tntarrtr«ne#**,  whloh  oonnotaa  a  Mgatfva  afftct  of  ttia  ft  rat 
Unguaga  on  tha  aacood»  nay  not  ba  an  appropriate  tarn  to  daaorlba  thta 
phwfiofaafioii  • 

If  una  la  to  coni»ldar  tha  aurfaca  languaga  production  of  a  aacond 
languaga  laarnar  aa  tha  Mln  indicator  of  auccaaa  in  Languaga  laarningi 
th«n  any  avidanca  of  firat  Languaga  faaturaa  in  aacond  languaga  pro- 
duction would  ba  conaidarad  "intarfaranca'*.    Howavari  if  coaMunication 
la  tha  goal  of  Unguaga  laarningi  than  avidanca  of  ft  rat-  Unguaga  faa* 
turaa  in  aacond  Unguaga  production  would  only  ba  conaiuarad  an  "intar- 
t'ofdnca*'  whan  tnaaning  ia  affactad.    It  ia  claar  that  firat  Unguaga 
"influancaa"  axlat  in  tha  Cngliah  raadirig  and  apaaking  of  our  AR4  aub- 
jacta»  but  tha  quality  of  thair  miacuaa  and  ratallinga  do  not  auggaat 
that  thair  firat  Unguaga  **intar farad"  with  thair  undaratanding  of  tha 
nac«aaary  concapta.    Thua,  if  ona  ia  to  daacriba  tha  phanomanon  of 
firat  Unguaga  influancaa  on  aacond  Unguaga  parformanca  aa  *'intar- 
fwranca*'  avidanca  of  aoaai  dalatarioua  affact  on  that  parfomanca 
MhouLd  ba  providad.    VThathar  or  not  '*intarfaranca*'  haa  baan  involvad 
in  aacond  Unguaga  parfonaanca  ia  an  anpiricaL  iaauai  aubjact  to  analyala 
and  evaluation.    It  ahould  not  ba  uaad  aa  a  genaral  covar  tar«  for 
doncribing  tha  interaction  batwaan  tha  first  and  aacond  Unguagea  of 
bi  linguaU. 

Tha  third  iaaua,  to  which  we  munt  addreaa  ouraaLvea,  cannot  be 
limited  to  a  diacuaaion  of  the  reading  ability  of  Arabic-apeaking 
bilinguala,  but  haa  ioiplicationa  for  aaaeaaing  the  reading  ability 
of  all  rvadara.    Although  our  Arab  ajbjecta  lalacued  on  the  word  plow 
or  one  of  ita  variant  forma  each  time  it  occur«'ed  in  the  text,  tne 
retelllnga  of  theae  readera  augftent  that  the  plcwing  concepta  tre 
nonatheleas  underatood.    The  coicepta  f^y  have  already  been  underatood 
by  the  AR4  aubjecta  before  read  ag  thi»  atory  nn  the  retelling  of 
Hakmud  Indicatea  (aee  AR619  retelling  ^ort^.ona  previoua^v  diaciaaed)^ 
This  aubjact  orotubly  had  a4>erlencea  in  which  plowing  wa^  a  neceaaary 
concept  to  Uarn.    P«»rhap8  he  lived  on  a  farm  and  actually  had  firat- 
hand  experiencea  aim^Ur  to  thoae  of  the  main  charactera  of  the  atory. 
Ho%i«vi»r^  fo  *  aoM  of  t  a  aubjecta,  their  concept  of  plowing  may  have 
tictuaUy  been  develope    through  reading  the  atory.     It  ia  quitv  poaalble 
that  a  reader  who  hati    ittle  prior  underatanding  of  a  concept  can 
learn  it  through  the  printed  material  itself.    Thus,  learning  can  take 
pUce  during  the  reading  proceaa.    This  Huggeats  that  evaluation  of 
oral  reading  accuracy  ia  not  a  good  measure  of  actual  meaningful  reading 
and  proceaalng.    Without  a  qualitative  psychollnf^uistic  analyals  of  the 
cral  reading  of  bilingual  and  monolingual  readers  the  reading  and 
linguistic  abilitiea  of  readera  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  Sur- 
iace  behavior  such  as  miapronunclations  of  words  cannot  be  the  single 
criteria  for  a«'^ssing  the  competence  of  the  reader. 
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•S44  Kltttn  Jonat 
••S68  Haary'n  Choice 


Ar«bl«  lMk«im<t4  6r»4»r» 

Th«  Uttvi*  ««•  eoosldarably  MiiUr  for  thmm  ty  imut  indiemtitmu. 
m»n  eodiKl  NPMW  cm  §44  I i  II,  S9,  but  cmly         m  S6«.    MaUwt  p«r- 
«»nt«  ar*  13. »  and  l.tt.    Ik>.^4tal«<)t  KFHW  l«  And  i.77.  Corr4K^- 

t<M)  til  tn  for  M4  and  34. n  for  S6S. 

With  40  nfvJ  S^.M  MKMinttc«lly  ACctptabU,  virtuaUy  th#  imim 
r«»iil<!iMil  NFMW  tHicftMMfi  7.63  and  3,44     CMpmh#f)dtng  ncorw  «Nin«  am 
&2  and  S^.  U(.    Only  In  syntactic  ACCMtablllty  do««  M«n  fMirfar«Mine« 
cm  •««#d  that  on  86l«  ft7.4X. 

IndtvtdiMit  patMrmi  foUm  ttm  uroap  awNftit  that  /ai603  jmd  A<t6dii 
hiivt  ccMnparabU  ratan  of  comrctton  on  both  ttturltfa,  about  VM,  ^i\m 
hMOi  eorracttt  ttuch  wortf  cm  Ml,  compart  to  12X  and  00  do#« 

3t.4  ccMifMirad  to  IMK. 

Alt603  haa  S2X  cu«pratiandlnf  on  S44  and  4«. 7%  on         but  that'll 
tha  only  aubjact  irfho  doaan^t  hava  hlihar  co«prahandlng  on  S6(i« 
Ratalltnii  acora  mr^%  ara  99  for  M4  and  40  for  861,  but  ranga  In  1^57 
on  $44  and  S7-4«  on  86«. 

Croup  graphic  and  phona«lc  proxlalty  wana  ara  lowar  than  AK4 
rwdiirB,  but  attU  In  ttodarataly  high  rangaai    S44, graphic,  i.A&i 
ph0na«lc.4.72;  S6a,  S«47  and  5.14.    AII60S  la  an  awapMon  to  group 
tranda  with  all  aaana  on  both  atortaik  balow  4.6.    Har  phonaslc  wan 
on  S44  la  3.30,  vary  low  Indaad. 

Much  of  what  wa  find  In  tha  AR4  grouf)  i»  alan  trua  of  AII2.  But 
rtiaM  ara  youngar  chlldran.    Thay*ra  raading  laaa  complmn  Mtarlat  and 
thay  ara  In  iiom  nanaaa  laaa  aattira  rmBdrntB. 

Thara  ara  aoaa  problama  In  coiMunication  in  thm  rat^lUng  aa  th«iia 
aiccarpta  illuatrata: 

AR602: 

R:      What  was  hU  fathar  Ilka? 
S:  klttan 

R:  Huh? 

S:      Mt  Ilka  a  ktttan.    You  aald  what  ha  Ilka.     I  aald  a  kitten. 

Other  aacond  Uingua|i«  aubjacta  also  nhow  thin  confualon  over 
JJka'n  «ultlpla  awaningi  and  graMUittral  ralatlonn. 
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il«     li* ,  m>t  nt»  (pAuiMi,  n0  -  Mi  dcm^t  h«v#  Ihit  m$r^  tn  Arable. 

Sat  Mrand  tfrii4#ri»  In  tn  &fmHiiH»iif»#4ktrqt  #rivtron«#nt  thm  mm 
##  #vtd#f>eipd  tn  thin  r#t«Ulnf  iMiqa#nei»! 
hMm  (hmtwt)\ 

St     lAi«t  HIi  tlmt  Ihini  -  u«  that  thlnn  thmt  ^i^u  mt¥i  -  rh#y  ifttnt  pte- 
tujr«9ii  -  it  iMrtf  witti  a  'V**  -  urn.    And  tWy  took  ptrtar#ii.  And 
%h§ir  mth9r  t«Kik  picturta  nf  h#r  ci*iirMM».    And  hta  fathar  MfkiKl 
ptetur«a  and  timy  tt^tck     tji  -  iw,    Thay  tonk  filcturaa  p(  bryo  and 
HirU  pUytnc  tn  rh«  haelyard  of  achooU  and  tfiay  tnok  pteturafi  ot 
thatr  frland.    That  klttan.  nha  waa  pl4i^ln|i  with  tha  cawra  und 
than  aha  ttnik  a  pictwa.    And  than  tha  girt  eaiaa.    And  I  dcm*t  kn<»w 
i^t  tha  .att  of  it  la. 

ti:     What  did  tha  girt  do? 

S:      Sha  taka  tha  ca^tara.    Sha  gtva  It  to  har  fathar.    Ht«  fathar  mt^i 
to  o  i.lght  root.    What%  that  rc»o«     tn  tha  night?    And  than  ah« 
*and  tha  picturaa  to  that  thing  *#lth  tha  rob-  robin.    And  tha 
bird.    And  than  tha  cat  Mn.    Sha  got  a  ball.    And  than  aha  tikad 
tha  ball  baat  of  all. 

R:    What  %aia  that  thing  that  bagar  «#lth  "c"*? 

S:      It**  -  Ilka  a  nht^*    Vou  »and  plcturaa  and  you  vin  -  Ilka  tioit. 
Tt-u  «^rd,  that  i#ord  hara  -  thia  ona  (poli  v«  to  ^rd  In  book). 

Hr     What  4 a  that?    Do  you  knon? 

&;  C6ntraat. 

Thia  Uit  Intarchanga  rw^mmlB  languaga,  both  ayntax  and  aaMntlcn. 
In  dav«lopMnt.    Though  Cngllah  la  a  tacond  languaga  for  thaaa  aubjacta 
thay  build  thalr  control  of  It  Juat  aa  thay  do  with  thair  flrat  Ian-* 
guM^*    Tha  child  knoi#«  tl^at  the  plctura  In  tha  atory       a  bird, 
though  tt'a  callad  a  crow  in  tha  oook     ao  ha  talka  about  a  robin.  Ha 
can't  rMaabar  what  a  darkroom  la  callad,  ao  It  baco^aa  a  **nlght  roo«i'*« 
And  ha  knowa  what  a  contaat  la  and  avan  what  tha  word  lookad  Ilka  - 
though  ha  doaan*t  axactly  rantUiar  how  It  aounda.    Raadtng  tha  atory 
haa  advancad  tha  chtld*a  Unguaga  g#ni:rally,  not  Juat  hia  nmditig. 

M2  raadara  ahow  thaaa  correction  ;vatt'>ma:    Aa  a  iihola^  In  S44.  ' 
17%  ara  cornrctad  and  17. SX  Involva  unauccaa^iul  attaapia*    In  S4Sft, 
26. »  ara  coir#ctad  and  unauccaaaTul  attaaipta  co«prlaa  anothar 
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Correction  and  Syntactic  Acceptability 

In  reading  S44,  they  correct  33,3%  of  their  partially  acceptable 
raiscues',  but  only  15 •  7%  of  fully  acceptable  and  16,7%  of  fully  unaccept- 
able ones.     They  make  unsuccessful  attempts  to  correct  28.6%  cf  their 
fully  unacceptable  raiscues. 

In  reading  S68,  37%  of  partially  acceptable  and  37.5%  of  fully 
unacceptable  miscues  are  corrected,  but  only  20,8%  of  syntactically 
acceptable  miscues  are  corrected •    Heaviest  unsuccessful  corrections 
are  on  miscues  fully  acceptable  except  for  other  miscues  in  the  sentence, 
37.5%.     Unsuccessful  attempts  on  fully  and  partially  acceptable  mis- 
cues drop  to  12.5%  and  16.7%. 

AR2  readers  also  show  strong  correction  of  miscues  involving  func- 
tion words.     They  correct  46.2?^  on  S44  and  45.5%  on  S68.     This  is 
interesting  because  only  modest  amounts  of  miscues,  18.4%  and  14.2%, 
involve  function  words. 


Correction  and  Semantic  Acceptability 

Patterns  of  correction  are  similar  to  syntactic  patterns.    On  S44, 
29%  of  partially  acceptable  miscues  are  corrected,  but  only  14.7%  of  both 
fully  acceptable  and  fully  unacceptable  are  corrected.     But  there  are 
unsuccessful  attempts  on  25.3%  of  fully  unacceptable  miscues.     On  S68, 
38%  of  partially  acceptable  and  25.5%  of  fully  acceptable  miscues  are 
corrected,  whereas  22.2%  of  miscues  acceptable  in  sentence  only  and 
21.2%  of  fully  acceptable  miscues  are  corrected.    Unsuccessful  correc- 
tions are  heaviest  on  miscues  acceptable  in  the  sentence  or  passage 
except  for  other  miscues,  31%. 


Correction  and  Phonemic  Proximity 

Highest  correction  rates  are  on  miscues  with<,no  proximity,  41.7% 
on  S44  and  60%  on  S6S.     On  S68,  44%  of  miscues  at  the  low  end  of  the 
proximity  scale,  0-4,  are  corrected.    While  31.6%  of  miscues  with 
single  phoneme  differences  are  corrected,  only  8.5%  of  those  coded 
5-7  are  corrected.     Unsuccessful  attempts  on  these  latter  are  relatively  * 
high,  37.1%. 

Though  the  pattern  is  not  quite  as  sharp  with  AR4  readers,  we  can 
still  see  these  readers  striving  for  accuracy,  but  also  responding  to 
syntactic  and  semantic  unacceptability .     They  tend  to  correct,  or  try 
to  Correct,  to  acceptable  forms,  succeeding  more  with  partially  accept- 
able than  fully  unacceptable  miscues.    They  particularly  correct  func- 
tion word  miscues  and  those  with  no, phonemic  similarity. 

Of  miscues  syntactically  acceptable,  proportional. amounts  of  AR2 
miscues  are  fully  acceptable  in  both  stories,  44.5%  and  43.9%.     But  in 
S44,  15%  are  acceptable  in  the  passage  except  for  other  miscues.  For 
S68,  ttiat  figure  is  9.8%.     Eighteen  percent  of  S44  rriscues  are  partially 
acceptable  syntactically  In  S44,  as  are  28%  in  S68. '  Fully  unaccept- 
able miscues  are  21%  and  14.6%. 

'   ^  .     488  ■ 
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AR2  does  a  considerable  amount  of  transforming  with  varied  indi- 
vidual patterns.    In  S44,  the  mean  percent  of  miscues  with  no  trans- 
formation is  38%,  but  that  varies  from  16  to  50%.    Miscues  with  dif- 
ferent deep  structure  show    a  39%  mean  and  a  narrow  range,  36-42?i. 
But  lost  deep  structure  varies  from  8-36%. 

AR608  shows  the  high  loss,  3t/C  and  low  percent  of  untransforraed 
structures,  16%.     In  S68,  she  shows  much  transformation,  but  only  9.8% 
loss  of  deep  structxire.     She  has  56.9%  changed  structures.    Yet  she 
has  the  high  retelling  scores  for  the  group  on  both  stories.  This 
underscores  the  way  in  which  second  language  readers  are  able  to  work 
around  their  syntactic  limitations  to  get  to  meaning. 

Intonation  is  involved  in  9%  of  AR2's  miscues  on  S44  and  6%  of 
those  in  S68.    One  subject  AR602,  has  14%  and  10.3%.     Her  miscues  are 
largely  involved  in  the  dialogue  in  S44: 

0103  "We  have  four  young  ones,^'    Mr.  and  Mrs. 

0104  Jones  always  answeredf*    ^enny^  Sue,  Jack 


0105      and  Kitten  Jones/^^ 

A 

How  _  »^  Ju^*^  . 

0217       ^^01^  Mothei([;;^  cried,  Jack(^J^ay  we  take 


There  is  a  lot  of  dialogue  in  this  story,  and  AR602  does  not  con^ 
sistently  miscue  oa  it.     Her  miscues  may  reflect  inexperience  with 
dialogue  in  print  more  than  difficulty  with  the  syntax  of  dialogue. 

All  our  subjects  show  the  deletion  of  bound  morphemes  -ed  and  s 
noted  in  AR4  readers.  But  AR604  shows  some  tendency  to  insert  bound 
morphemes,  10%  and  7.7%  in  the  two  stories: 

Y  peoples 
S44      0102  [  people  asked 

rusheded/rushed ;  trieded/ tried ;  walkeded/ walked 

\J\riS     Candy  s 
0206    Vine's  Candy  shop 

0311    pictures  of  Kitten  Jones 

0409    white  fur  paw 

4S() 


0602  I  this  picture  of  kitten 
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The  added  -ed  morphemes  are  found  across  many  groups  and  seem  to 
be  a  kind  of  super-correct  form.    The  reader  worries  about  omissions  so 
he  or  she  adds  extra  ones. 

But  the  other  examples  appear  to  reflect  some  groping  with  the 
English  inflectional  system. 

Cross- tabulation  of  the  grammatical  functions  of  ER  and  OR  shows 
some  interesting  patterns  for  AR2  readers: 


Table  6-17 
IDENTICAL  FUNCTION  SUBSTITUTION: 
ARABIC  SECOND  GRADE  GROUP 


Noun         Verb       Function  Indeter- 
Gramraatical  Function     Noun     Verb     Marker     Marker       Words  mlnant 


Story  No. 

S44*  85.2      69.2        72.2  ***  48  100** 

368**  82.3      61.0        76.9  ***  41.7  ** 


*S44    Kitten  Jones 

**S68    Henry's  CEoice 

***  insufficient  instances 

*****100%  of  miscues  with  ER's  indeterminant  are  replaced  by  Indetermln- 
ants,  but  only  21.4%  of  indeterminant  OR's  replaced  indeterminant 
ER's. 


While  noun,  verb,  and  noun  modifier  substitutions  are  in  predict- 
able ranges,  function  word  matches  are  low.    This  relates  to  low  fre- 
quency of  such  miscues  and  high  levels  of  correction  for  them. 

Semantically  acceptable  AR2  miscues  on  S44  break  down  in  this 
manner:  acceptable  in  sentence  only;  17%  fully  acceptable;  4.5% 

acceptable  in  sentence  except  for  other  miscues;  11%  acceptable  fully 
except  for  compounding  miscues.     S86  shows  11%  in  sentence  only;  20. L% 
in  passage^;  3.7%  in  sentence  and  6.1%  in  passage  except  for  compounding 
miscues.     S44  has  higher  percent  unacceptable  than  S68,  37.5  compared 
to  28.7%  and  lower  partially  acceptable,  22.5  compared  to  30.4%. 


400 
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Word  level  omissions  are  higher  on  S44  than  S68,  12.9  compared  to 
4.7%,    Anwar,  AR604,  particularly,  has  26.5%  on  the  former,  but  only 
2.6%  on  the  latter. 

Omitted  words  for  him  are:    answered*,  changed,  camera*,  clear, 
corner,  excited*,  exclaimed*,  marionette*,  suddenly*,  'thumped,  upstairs, 
vine,  vines*.    Starred  items  are  words  which  occurred  more  than  once 
in  the  text  where  some  substitution,  either  non-word  or  real  word, 
occurred  at  least  once.    This  illustrates  that  this  second  grader  is 
using  omitting  as  a  strategy  for  avoiding  risk-taking.     He  can,  and 
does  at  some  instances,  produce  some  attempt  at  the  word,  but  he  often 
chooses  not  to  do  so  when  he  thinks  he  will  be  wrong. 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  thi  t  the  reason  for  his  use  of  this  strategy 
on  S44  rather  than  S68  is  simply  due  to  more  difficult  vocabulary  in 
the  former.    But  Anwar  shows  these  miscue  examples  in  S68  with  the 
word  dragon :  4 .       ^  ^ 


0703      It's  a  dragon.  0704    A  dra^nl 


0705      A  dragon  (correct)  0706    Pet  stores  don'^  have  dragons 

0708     baby  dragons  to  give  away 


Correct  examples  again  occur  in  lines  0803,  0805,  0806,  0904,  0905, 
0006,  1005  ,  1006,  1302,  1403,  1404,  1406,  1501,  1505,  15  07.     He  abandons 
his  correct  attempt  on  line  0703  and  tries  a  series  of  sounding  out 
sorties,  gets  it  right  again  on  line  0705,  then  shifts  to  non-word 
attempts  in  two  more  instances,  and  then  settles  finally  on  dragon. 
He  seems  to  have  mistrusted  himself,  but  not  enough  to  omit. 

In  retelling,  Anwar  interchanges  talking  about  dragons  and  lizards. 
(In  fact,  the  dragon  was  a  horned  lizard.) 

Here    are  some  other  examples  of  his  sounding  out  strategy: 


0705 

ER 
might 

1. 
4. 

OR 

may- the r 
maytcoth 

2. 

mayt  ther 

3. 

mayteuth 

0803 

wrote 

1. 

word 

2. 

wote 

wrote 

L002 

grandpa*  s 

1. 

gar dor 

2. 

$par 

3. 

grandab' s 

U02 

grandpa 

1. 
4. 

grant 
grandpa 

2. 

grant 

3. 

granda 

15  02 

grandpa 

1. 

grandpath 

2. 

grandpa 

ER  OR 
1503    laugTied         I.  low 
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2.    laughed  3.  laggard 


In  this  last  example,  Anwar  abandons  hib  correct  attempt  showing 
his  lack  of  confidence  in  his  own  semantic  sense;  he  retreats  to 
sounding.     This  is  a  particular  vulnerability  of  second  language 
readers  who  aren't  very  confident  of  their  ability  in  English.  They 
can  easily  be  intimidated, 

AR2  shows  12.4%  non-word  substitution  miscues  in  reading  each 
story.     AR602  is  high  with  25%  on  S68. 

Peripheral  field  involved  miscues  are  moderate:     13.8%  on  S44, 
14.5%  on  S68. 


Arabic  Sixth  graders 

Our  AR6  group  includes  three  children  born  in  Jordan  and  one  from 
Lebanon.     They  had  been  in  the  U.S.  from  one  to  seven  years.  They 
read  S53,  My  Brother  Is  A  Genius,  the  standard  story,  and  FareedahVs 
Carpet,  S88. 

Their  miscue  frequency  is  relatively  high  on  both  stories:  coded 
MPHW,  12.2  on  S53  and  17.2  on  S88;  non-dialect  MPHW  11.4  and  16.8. 

Dialect  percents  are  low,  7.5%  mean  on  S53,  2.4%  on  S88.  Secon- 
dary dialect  includes  another  2.5%  on  S53  and  4.5%  on  S88.  Miscues 
which  are  possible  dialect  are  8.5  and  8%. 

Correction  levels  are  very  low  for  the  group  and  for  individuals: 
a  range  of  4. to  20%  with  a  mean  of  13%  on  S53;  and  4  to  12.2%  with 
mean  of  7.6%  on  S88. 

Semantic  acceptability  is  35.5%  on  S53  and  33.7%  on  S88.  Com- 
bined with  the  low  rate  of  correction,  the  resultant  comprehending 
scores,  43  and  39.7%,  again  are  relatively  low.    Variation  among  group 
members  is  narrow  and  scores  for  individuals  are  similar  on  the  two 
stories.     AR622  is  low  with  30  and  32%  while  AR623  is  high  with  48% 
on  both  stories. 

Retelling  looks  very  much  better  with  surprising  means  of  51% 
for  S53  and  58%  on  S88.    AR622  is  low  with  24  and  42.     AR628  has  quite 
high  scores,  76  and  72.     Her  score  on  S53  is  as  high  as  any  reader  in 
the  entire  study. 

Syntactic  means  are  71%  on  S53  and  73.9%  on  S88,  comparatively 
high.    All  group  members  are  between  74  and  82?o  on  both  stories,  except 
AR622  with  50%  on  S53  and  66%  on  S88. 

Graphic  and  phonemic  proximity  means  are  high,  6.4  and  5.9  on  S53, 
6.1  and  5.5  on  S88.    Ranges  are  narrow. 


Tdble  6-18 
ARABIC  nm  CRADE  GROUP  STATISTICS 


Subject  Number 
Stoiy  Number 

Total  Hiscues 
Coded  Hiscues 

NPHW 
Dialect  Hiscues 

m 

Percent 
Norw Dialect  Hiscues 

m 

Residual  HPHW 
%  corrected 
%  gem.  acceptable 
%  m.  unacc.  but  corr. 
Comprehending  percent 
%  syn.  acceptable 
Proximity  neans 

graphic 

phonemic 

syntactic 

semantic 


53* 

12 

88** 

6: 

53 

23 

88 

6 

.53 

27 

88 

62 

53 

8  . 
38 

G 
H 

53 

!.01IP 
lANS 

68 



 . 

312 

486 

175 

281 

192 

293 

184 

273 

215.8 

33^  f  3 

51 

51 

56 

52 

51 

50 

59 

51 

54.3 

51.0 

18.7 

26.2 

11.2 

14.2 

9.5 

13.6 

9.2 

15.0 

12.2 

17.2 

1 

I 

6 

2 

1 

0 

9 

2 

4.3 

1.3 

0.4 

0.5 

1.2 

0.5 

0.2 

0.0 

1.4 

0.6 

0.8 

0.5 

2.0 

2.0 

10.7 

3.8 

2.0 

0.0 

15.3 

3.9 

7.5 

2.4 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

49 

50.0 

49.8 

18.3 

25.6 

\h 

13.6 

9.4 

13.< 

7.8 

14.4 

11.4 

16.8 

12.  d 

1).4 

5.2 

'  7.1 

4.9 

J.2 

4.2 

8.8 

6.8 

10.4 

16.0 

4.(1 

12.0 

10.0 

4.(i 

4.() 

io.o 

12.2 

13.0 

7.6 

18.0 

30.O 

40.6 

40.  J 

46.(1 

36.0 

38.0 

28.6 

35.5 

33.7 

12.0 

2.0 

8.0 

8.0 

2.0 

4.0 

8.0 

10.2 

7.5 

6.1 

30.0 

3i.O  , 

48.0 

48.0 

48.0 

40.0 

46.0 

38.8 

43.0 

^  39.7 

50.0 

66.0 

74.0 

78.0 

78.0 

74.0 

82.0 

77.6 

71.0 

73.9 

6.6 

5.9 

6.5 

6.1 

6.4 

5.9 

6.2 

6.4 

6.4 

6.1 

5.6 

5,5. 

6.5 

5.6 

5.2 

5.2 

6.4 

5.5 

5.9 

5.5 

8.4 

8.4 

7.6 

8.1 

7.5 

8.5 

7.7 

8.4 

7.8 

8.4 

M 

'  5:7 

i.1 

5.8 

V 

U 

*  S53  Hy  Brother  Is  A  Genius 
**S88  Fareedah's  Carpet 
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Residual  HPHW  aeana  are  6.8  and  10.4,  with  a  range  of  4.2  to  12.8 
on  SS3  and  7.1  to  17.4  on  S88.    Again  AR622  has  both  high  figures. 

AR622,  Hohamned,  whose  comprehending,  semantic  and  syntactic 
acceptability  are  so  low  and  whode  residual  HPHV  are  so  high,  shows 
quite  unusual  mlscue  patterns. 

SS3: 

0101  "If  It  bothers  you  to  think  of  lt\ayi  baby  sitting,"  }^  father 

0102  said,  "then  don't  think  of  it  as  baby  sitting.    Think  of  it 

0103  as  homework.    Part  of  your '^ucatlon.     You  just  happen 

were 

0104  to  do  your  studying;  in  the  room  where  your  baby  brother 


I  is  sleeping,  that's  all."    He  helped  ray  mother  with  her 
,  and  ;then|they  were  gone. 


0105 

0106  coat 


********** 


0201        So  education  it  was!    l\opened  the { dictionary  and  picked 


0202  out  a  word  that 

0203  Might  as  we 


sounded  good.  (^'Phllosophlcallj^  I  I  yelled. 


11  stud^^ word \ laeanings  first.  r|Philosophlcaly 


fortune." 


scw^nA  c\am%       Nile 'a- 

0204  showing  calmness  and  courage  in  the  face  of  ill 

^l\oW  Wi^  out* 

0205  I  mean  I  really  yelled  it.    I  guess  a  fellow  has  to  work  off 

0206  steam  [once  in  a  while. 

®  seconds 

0207  My  baby  br other \ Andrew  made  a  few  silly  baby  sounds 

l^cer^ay 

0208  and  began  to  cry.    '  ^ 


0209       ("Philosophically  I  shouted.    "Go  ahead  and 


cry:  Cry 


er|c   .  49r. 
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There  are  a  nuaber  of  corrected  partials  and  unsuccessful  correc- 
tions^   He  shows  28X  unsuccessful  corrections  on  this  story.    Like  the 
group,  his  grapnic  proximity  is  hi/h:    6.6  on  S53  and  5,9  on  S88,  His 
substitutions  show  this  strong  phonic  ibilitva^  Irothers/bothers; 
stinging,  staying/sitting;  edition/education^going/gone;  sowing/ 
showing* 

He  leaves  many  neaningless  and  syntactically  unacceptable  sen- 
tences uncorrected.  Again  it  would  be  easy  to  ascribe  this  to  *Viard 
words",  but  he  reads  most  words  in  the  story  accurately  and  a  lot  of 
sentences  are  acceptable.  His  retelling  is  superficially  accurate,  but 
he  misses  most  of  the  essence  of  both  stories.  He  doesn^t  deal  with 
the  unusualness  of  the  baby  in  S53  or  the  lesson  learned  by  Fare ed ah 
in  S88. 

There  is  little  direct  evidence  that  this  pattern  is  related  to 
Mohamned's  second  language  background. 

Eva,  AR628,  with  15.3%  dialect  and  far  more  evidence  that  her 
control  of  English  is  still  developing,  has  this  pattern  in  the  same 
sequence:  ^  ^ 

0101         ''If  it  bothers  you  to  think 


tk  0 

of  it  as^baby  sitting,*'  ray  father 


0102  9aidt[JJthen^don^ t  think  ot  it  as^baby  sitting.     Think  of  it 

0103  as  homework.     Part  of  youx  edL  ation.     You  just  happen 


0L04      to  do  your  studying  in  the  room  where  your  baby  brother 


IHe  helf^ny 


0105      is  sleeping,  that's  all.''  [He  helf^y  my  mother  with  her 


0106     coat,  and  then  they  were  gone. 

0201  So  education  it  was!     I  opened  the  dictionary  and  picked 

i.pk.l- 

0202  out  a  word  that  sounc^d;good.    "PhilosophicalT'    I  yelled. 

0203  Might |as  well  study|word  meanings  first.  ''Philosophical: 

i  \       ^    t  r  4. 

0204  showing  calmness (and  courage  in  the  face  of  ill  fortune." 


I  guess^a  1 
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0205  I  mean  I  really  yelled  it.    I  gueesla  fellow  hae  to  work  off 

0206  steam  once  in  a  while. 

0207  My  baby  brother  Andrew  made  a  few  silly  baby  sounds 


0208     and  began  to  cry.  ^ 


0709 


 I  iKcn 

IPhilosophicallJy   I  shouted.    "Go  aheadlandy^cry!  Cry 


She  makes  some  of  the  same  miscues  as  Mohammed,  but  corrects  more 
strategically. 

Her  retelling  reveals  the  ability  of  a  reader  to  get  meaning 
while  still  developing  productive  control  of  the  language.    She's  one 
of  the  few  subjects  to  retell  in  first  person.    Here's  her  opening:  ^ 

S:     My  father  told  me  to  stay,  you  know  like  uh  babysitting,  sitting 
with  my  baby  brother.    And  I  told  toy  father  that  I  have  to  read. 
But  he  said  just  don't  think  of  it  as  a  babysitter;  Just  think 
as  you  have  to  work  at  home.    And  then  he  put       put  the  coat  on 
my  mother's  shoulders  and  they  went. 

I  went  to  my  brother* s  room  and  I  shouted  out  of  the  word.  I 
shouted.    My  brother  didn't  like  it.** 


Here's  Mohammed's  retelling  of  the  same  sequence: 

S:      His  mother  and  father  went  —  went  to  a  place  -  and  -  and  he  starte^ 
reading.    His  little  brother  started  crying.    Then  at  school  he 
made  a  project,  outside  project. 


Perhaps  the  main  contrast  in  these  two  is  their  involvement  in 
meaning.    Mohammed  seems  equally  preoccupied  with  getting  words  right , 
but  Eva  la  getting  to  the  meaning  more. 

The  AR6  group  corrects  little  as  we  have  said,  and  has  more  unsuc- 
cessful corrections  than  successful  on  both  stories.    They  make  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  of  19%  on  S53,  and  17.1%  on  S88.    All  subjects  except 
Eva  (AR628)  ahow  this  pattern  of  fewer  successful  than  unsuccessful 
corrections. 

Here  are  their  correction  patterns: 


Syntactic  Accgpf  blUty 

On  SS3»  partially  accaptabU  siacuas  ajra  wont  likaly  to  be  corrected 
(3(ft),  but  unsucceaaful  corractlona  are  heaviest  on  unacceptable  aiacuea 
(28.6%).    On  S88,  with  only         total  correction,  16. 7X  of  partially 
acceptable  «iacuea  and  22*7%  of  unacceptable  alacuea  aft  corrected* 

Unsucceaaful  corrections  are  26.7%  of  partially  successful  als^ 

cues* 

Seaantic  Acceptability 

On  SS3,  corrections  are  23.  IX  of  partially  acceptable  miscues  and 
19.2%  of  fully  acceptable  ones.    Thirty  percent  of  semantically  unac- 
ceptable aiscues  have  unsuccessful  corrections*    On  S88,  15.4%  of 
partially  acceptable  miscues.  are  <;orrected,  as  are  14.3  of  fully  accept- 
able aiscues.    Unsuccessful  corrections  are  25%  of  miscues  semantically 
acceptable  in  sentence,  21.4%  of  passage  acceptability  and  28.6%  of 
tHose  acceptable  in  sentences  vrith  compounding  miscues. 

More  than  proportional  numbers  of  function  word  miscues  are 
corrected  in  both  stories:    18.8%  in  S53  and  25.9%  in  S88. 


Phonemic  Proximity  v 

While  only  small  proportions  of  miscues  have  low  or  no  phonemic 
proximity  between  CR  and  OR,  high  percents  of  miscues  with  no  similarity 
are  corrected:    38*5%  on  S53,  30%  on  S88.    Unsuccessful  corrections 
are  tf.ore  scat^  red* 

Only  d%  of  the  miscues  for  three  subjects  are  fully  syntactically 
unacceptable  on  S53.    But  Mohammed  (AR622)  has  32%  of  such  miscues* 
He's  also  high  on  S88  with  20%,  while  the  others  vary  from  2-12%* 
Croup  mean  for  syntactic  partial  acceptability  on  both  stories  is  15%. 
Of  miscues  acceptable  syntactically »  the  group  has  54%  on  S53  and  40% 
on  S88  fully  acceptable.    For  Mohammed,  these  figures  are  18%  and  20%. 
He  has  32%  and  46%  fully  acceptable  except  for  complicating  miscues. 
The  group  means  are  16.5%  and  33%* 

The  group  has  lower  rates  of  miscues  that  produce  transformation 
on  S88  than  S53;  40.5%  of  S53  miscues  involve  no  transformation,  while 
58.3%  produce  no  transformation  on  S8d*    Theselflgures  are  similar  for 
all  four  subjects*    More  miscues  in  S53  Involve  different  deep  struc- 
ture»  46.5%  than  do  so  on  SS8,  32.2%.    Miscues  with  lost  deep  struc- 
ture are  10.5%  and  5.5%.    Moharaned  is  high  in  both  stories  with  22% 
and  12%. 

Few  AR6  miscues  involve  intonation:  ,  6.5%  on  S53,  3%  on  S88* 


4U6 


4 
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TablA  6-19 

imrricAL  functiom  suBSTrrtTrioii: 

ARABIC  SIXTH  CRAOC  CROUP 

« 

Noun        Vtrb       Function  Indeter- 
CruMtlMl  Function     Noun     V«rb     Marfair     Marker      Vorda  ttlnftnt 

—  


Story 


/ 


S53^  80.0      82.1       81,  S  ,         70.6  ?0 

S88*^  85,5      01.7       95,7         75.0  71.8 

*S53   My  Brother  Is  A  Canius 
♦*S88  Far— dah's  Carpat 

Inaufficiant  ninbari  for  aaaningful  figures 

Substitutions  vith  matching  graoaatlcal  function  are  high  for  AR6» 
particularly  on  S8B.    This  adds  to  the  Inpression  from  the  other  data 
that  these  readers  are  able  to  deal  quite  adequately  with  English  syntax. 

Meaning  is  another  matter  entirely^   Around  hsif  of  all  alscues» 
4S%  on  SS3  and  51.  Si;  on  S88  are  semantlcally  unacceptable.  Partially 
acceptable  alacues  comprise  19. 5X  and  I4.6SK»  respectively.    Of  accept- 
able mlscues^  only  ISK  in  S53  and  7X  in  888  are  fully  acceptable;  15% 
and  19.  IX  would  be  so  except  for  otiier  mlscues  In  the  sentences. 
Another  7.S%  in  each  story  are  acceptable  in  the  sentence  only,  but 
almost  half  of  tiiose  are  complicated  by  other  unacceptable  mlscues. 

Word  level  omissions  are  not  high»  7.8%  on  S53  and  3.BX  on  388. 
All  subjects  show  more  on  the  former*  except  Mohammed,  who  has  about 
9X  on  both.    All  subjects  except  Cva  also  produce  more  non-words  on 
S88.    Means  are  18. SX  for  353  and  27. 6X  on  388.    Eva  produces  23.  IX 
on  the  former  and  a  high  41.7X  on  the  latter.    She  has  quite  high 
graphic  end  phonemic  means,  though  phonemic  is  lower  on  S88  than  SS3. 
She  stays  as  close*  graphically  In  her  non-words,  but  moves  a  little 
farther  awi^  In  sound.    There  are  very  few  insertions  on  388  and  only 
Cva  has  many  on  353,  9,6X.    But  she's  the  reader  %#lth  a  very  good 
retelling. 

Peripheral  field  Influence  is  minor  for  the  group  in  most  cases 
involving  less  than  ICK  of  mlscues.    AR623  is  highest  on  both  stories, 
17. 5  and  11.7%. 

These  readers  seem  to  be  better  able  to  handle  graphophonic  and 
syntactic  relatlonahlps  in  their  reading  than  meaning.    Yet  they  have 
relatively  good  retellings.    Lots  of  meaning  Is  coming  through  the 
scssewhat  messy  mlscue  patterns. 
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Th«  Navajo  Croup 


In  northMstam  Arltona,  whare  th«  Land  Is  •cuipttur^d  by  nature 
Into  graat  forgt^  and  canyons,  vast  Msas  and  mlticolorad  buttas,  lias 
tha  Navajo  Nation.    Tha  Ufa  styLa  of  tha  Navajo  paopla  is  In  haraony 
i#lth  and  raspactful  of  tha  natural  anvlrona»nt.    Visitors  oust  ba%mra 
of  tha  cattla,  shaap,  horaas  and  dogs  that  ara  fraa  to  roas  across 
roads,  or  anywhara  alaa  on  tha  rasarvatlon  ykmrm  fancaa  and  unnatural 
barriars  ara  rara.    Thay  ara,  aftar  all,  tha  natural  inhabitants,  whlla 
tha  visitor  is  tha  intrudar.    Navajo  structuras  ara  oftan  built  of  tim 
natural  Mtariala  of  tha  land,  and  so  laava  ths  landacapa  largaly 
undisturbad  and  untarnishad.    Thaaa  ''hogana**  ara  oftan  still  tha  Min 
fauly  housing.    For  thoaa  fasiilias  who  hava  built  ttora  aodam  struc- 
turas in  which  to  live,  tha  traditional  octagonal  hogan  still  stands 
alongside  their  hone,  and  is  used  as  a  place  of  ceremony.    Mary  Navajo 
faailias  live  without  laodem  conveniences  such  as  running  water,  elec- 
tricity, and  hardwood  floors  that  have  becove  facts  of  life  for  others. 

By^the  titat  Navajo  children  have  reached  school  age,  they  hava  a* 
fcreat  deal  of  practical  knowladge  about  the  Navajo  way  of  life.  They 
probably  know  about  various  aspects  of  sheep  and  cattle  raising,  and 
about  Navajo  religious  cere«onies  and  custom.    Navajo  children  are 
often  (nade  responsible  for  various  chores,  such  as  sheep  herding,  and 
are  thu»  treated  as  respected  and  functional  aaoibers  of  the  comunity. 
The  Navajo  culture  has  great  respect  for  individual  freedooi  and  saall 
children  mmy  have  already  had  oany  opportunities  to  oake  decisions 
controlling  their  own  lives.    However,  Navajo  culture  is  also  quite 
fatally  oriented,  and  thus,  early  in  life  children  becoM  a%<are  of  the 
conplex  rules  for  interacting  with  varioi  i  faaily  and  clan  nmbers« 

The  fsajority  of  children  entering  school  have  spoken  only  Navajo 
all  th«ir  lives.    Soma  whu  have  older  brothers  or  sisters  who  have 
already  attended  school  my  h«ve  learned  a  little  English  before 
entering  school.    Many  Navajo  children  attend  BIA  boarding  schools, 
such  as  the  one  in  Chinle,  where  our  research  was  conducted.  Navajo 
culture  is  not  print  oriented.    Wid)  the  exception  of  occasional  signs 
in  English  along  the  road,  labels  on  prodiicts  sold  at  the  trading  post 
on  occasional  rides  into  Chinle  or  other  smll  towns  on  the  reserva- 
tion, fsost  ^re-school  Navajo  children  have  little  contact  with  print. 
All  the  print  children  do  encounter  is  in  English.    Very  few  signs, 
labels,  or  book  mterials  have  been  printed  in  Navajo.  Therefore, 
literacy  in  Navajo  is  far  from  comon. 

Entering  school,  especially  a  boarding  school,  is  an  extremely 
frightening  eootional  experience  for  mny  Navajo  children.    They  must 
not  only  adjust  to  a  totally  alien  culture,  but  in  mny  casea,  they 
are  separated  froa  their  faaily  and  horns  for  the  first  t^,  returning 
horn  only  for  holidays  and  tha  suimer.    Navajo  children  my  nevar  have 
seen  nquara,  tile-floored  buildings  beforn,  or  have  been  gon fronted  with 
so  mtiy  atrangers,  with  whom  they  my  not  even  be  able  to  comunicate. 


5ao 


Often  thm  subject  Mttvr  being  taught,  or  the  tbM»«  of  books  and 
storlM  aay  b«  totally  allao  to  tha  Navajo  citltitra  and  litm  aiq>aritncaa. 
Tbt  tvaloaa  of  tlia  achool  and  staff  may  alao  ba  at  odda  %dth  thoaa  6t  tha 
Navajo  childran.    (Te^ichar  training  prograaa  hava  introdticad  Navajo 
taaehara  to  aow  axtant  in  raaarvation  aclM>oLa  idiieh  may  hava  aow 
affact. )   Raaaarchara  if— tgilonad  by  tha  BIA  frpai  tha  Cantar  for 
Appliad  LiAguiatlca»  raport  that  *'during  thair  Aaita,  tha  study  group 
found  Liaitad  intarast  in  Indian  cultura  and  langoaga  asong  tha  staffs 
of  tha  achooLa  studiad""  (Oliannaaaian»  1967 »  p.  12)  aaong  thaai  tha 
Chinla  boarding  school*    tfhila  tha  staff  aaaa  ^adicatad  to  thalr  pupils» 
aaqy  of  tha  taaehara  knM  littla  about  tha  Navajo  languaga  or  cultura, 
or  languaga  and  linguiatlcs  in  ganaral*    Tha  raaaarc^.ars  in  tha  abova* 
aantlonad  projact  also  raport  on  tha  taaehara'  eoncaption  of  thair 
Navajo  studants.    ""Fsttama  of  bahavior  such  aa  :>assivityt  sl^^naaa, 
apparent  lack  of  intaraat,  distaata  for  public  coapatition  and  raticansa 
to  awal  in  tha  classrooA  aay  ba  attributed  by  taaehara  and  othar  adiK 
cstors  to  lack  of  aotivation**  (Ibid,  p.  12,  13).    Honavar,  Navajo 
chiLdran  ara  taught  to  raapact  adulta  and  to  raapaet  tha  righta  of 
othars,  including  thair  taaehara »  and  ao  may  asq^raas  thair  angar  and 
rasantaant  through  raf using  to  intaract  and  raaaining  silant.  Anothar 
rasson  bahind  what  taaehara  attributa  to  an  apparent  lack  of  Motivation 
aay  ba  tha  difference  in  learning  styles  between  school  culture  and 
Navajo  culture.    Navajo  children  learn  by  pra-leaming»  or  by  an 
extended  period  of  observation  before  trying  a  particular  activity 
theaselves.    For  instance »  Navajo  children  aay  watch  their  aothers 
weaving  nigs,  until  they  feel  confident  that  they  can  produce  a  fine 
quality  rug  on  their  first  attMpt.    T>achers  asy  confuse  this  type  of 
behavior  for  a  lack  of  notlvatlon  in  active  learning. 

Ikie  to  isolation  froa  their  own  culture,  lower  than  average  wsge^ 
and  Long  hours,  there  is  a  great  awnint  of  teacher  turnover  in  the 
boarding  schools.    This,  of  course,  %iould  add  to  the  adjustaent  probi- 
leaa  of  the  Navajo  children* 

Much  of  the  literature  on  Navajo  education  reports  that  the  chil- 
dren score  Lower  than  average  on  standardised  readirq;  and  aath  tests. 
SoM  reports  such  aa  the  one  conducted  by  ^e  Center  for  Applied  Lin- 
guistics, assuflt  that  '"Interference  froa  the  students  native  language 
is  the  aost  prevalent  and  obvioua  problem*'  (Ibid,  p.  ll).    While  in 
flnny  schooll"  only  English  is  spoken  for  this  reason,  there  have  been 
attaapts  to  adopt  bilingual^bicultural  prograas.    Reading  Material  in 
Navajo  has,' therefore,  been  developed,  as  well  as  bilingual  English/ 
Navajo  aatarlals. 

Other  studies  have  investlgatad  the  uae  of  various  reading  pro- 
graaa  to  iaprove  reading  ability  aaong  Navajo  childy^n.    .Iliis  has  isast 
Likely  resulted  froa  reports  such  as  one  by  Melville  and  Haas  (1967) 
that  have  concluded  that      .Reading  ability  is  the  factor  that  evertn 
the  aost  influence  over  the  acadeaic  achieve  aent*^  Navajo  students*' 
(p.  11). 


When  our  reMarchem  visited  tho  ChlnU  Boarding  Schobl  in  Arizona, 
they  experienced  a  great«deal  of  difficulty  building  rapport  with  the 
Navajo  etudentH  during  the  research  aeaaions.    The  children  offered 
little  infx)rmation  without  considerable  prompting  during  the  retellings, 
^They  often  unnerved  experienced  researchers  by  responding  to  questions 
with  long  periods  of  silence,  utilizing  the  strategy  they  have  developed 
during  their  difficult  school  experiences.    It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  when  these  same  researchers  visited  the  boys*  and  girls* 
dormitories  for  an  Informal  bedtime  story  th^  children's  attitude  and 
behavior  wis  totally  different.    Children  wex  j  laug>\lng  and  playing, 
climbing  over  one  another  In  order  to  hear  the  stories,  see  the  pictures 
and  climb  into  the  laps  of  their  guests.    Such  a  contrast  In  behavior 
and  attitude  should  lead  us  to  question  the  stereotyped  Image  ol  the 
Navajo  student.  > 

We  had  no  difficulty  getting  Navajo  children  to.  read  for  us,  but 
we  can  not  be  confident  of  the  retellings  because  of  the  reticence  of 
our  subjects  to  provide  free  recalls. 


Navajo  and  English 

^Because  the  subjects  are  Navajo  speakers  as  well  Bs  English 
speakers »  It  Is  helpful  to  examine  the  contrasts  between  the  two  lan- 
guages.   Such  an  examination  may  help  in  understanding  the  miscues 
produced  by  the  readers  that  are  language  related.    The  differences 
between  Navajo  and  English  presented  here  are  based  on  the  work  done 
by  Young  (1968),  Young  and  Morgan  (1972),  Goosen  (1967),  and  Seville. 
(1976).    Only  the  major  contrasts  are  provided  with  English  examples 
listed  where  possible.     N  designates  Navajo  and  E  designates  English. 


Phonology 
I.  Vowels 

There  are  basically  four  vowels  in  Navajo 


N  E 

a         gad — juniper  father 

e '  e '  aah— west  met 

1         sis---belt  sj^t 

o         hosh — cactus  note 


Vowels  may  be  either  long  or  short  in  duration,  the  long  vowels 
being  indicated  by  a  doubling'  of  the  letter.     The  length  does 
not  affect  the  quality  of  the  vowel,  in  most  caj^es,  except  that 
/a/  ii^  always  pronounced  as  ^i/  in  machine.     Other  differences 
in  the  vowel  system  involve  nasalization  and  tonal  pitch. 

'  *  This  section  is  adapted  from  an  unpublished  dissertation  by  Diane 
DuBois,  1977. 
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2. 


In  th«  following  oxarapUSi  a  tone  mark  on  the  letter  Indicates  a 
rlae  in  pitch.  Tha  change  in  pitch  in  Navajo  serves  a^  the  only 
distinctive  feature  to  differentiate  meaning  of  these  words: 


N 

nl 

asee' 

nilf 
doo 


E 

you 

medicine 
he  is 

not 


N 
nT  • 
as^e^' 

n{l{ 
d66 


E 

he  aays 

mouth 
you  are 
and 


Whereas  Navajo  uses  fixed  tones  with  relation  to  vowels  and  syllabic 
nasals  to  distinguish  meaning,  English  uses  a  variety  of  sentence 
pitch  patterns,  or  Intonational  contours.    English  makes  use  of 
stress  to  distinguish  meaning  In  some  words  a*  1  stress  is  never 
distinctive  in  Navajo  (Saville,  1976,  p.  162),    The  vowels 
and  /d  /  do  not  occur  in  Navajo.    Navajo  speakers  must  also  learn 
to  distinguish  among  English  /o/,  /u/,  and  /uw/. 

Diphthongs 

The  diphthongs  in  Navajo  are:    ai;  aai;  ao;  aoo;  p1;  eii;  ol;  ooi. 


3, 


N 

ai-hai-winter 

ei-e^^-that  one 
oi-deesdoi^lt  is  warm 


something 
in  kite 
day 
buoy 


Consonants 


like  the  i 


The  symbol  (')  represents  a  glottal  stop.    This  is  the  most  cornmon 
consonantal  sound  in  Navajo.    The  glottal  stop  is  frequently  sub- 
stituted for  stopped  consonants  and  added  before  initial  vowels, 
making  Navajo  speech  sound  choppy  to  speakers  of  English.  The 
following  list  illustrates  the  other  major  consonantal  differences. 


N 

E 

b 

baah--bread 

like  2  spot 

d 

dlb^ — sheep 

like  t  in  stop 
sometKing  like  k 

g- 

gah»- rabbit 

hw 

bi-ihweeshne'  — I  told  him  . 

like  wh  in  when 

kw 

kwe'e'^ — right  here 

like  qu  in  quick 

ts 

tsah — needle 

like  ts  in  hats 

zh 

h{zhV — his  name 

like  z  in  azure 

In  Navajo  there  are  no  correspondents  to  /f/,  /v/,  /J/,  and 

/^/.     English  consonant  clusters  present  a  major  problem  for 
Navajo  speakers.    Much  of  the  Navajos'  difficulty  with  English 
noun  and  verb  inflections  may  be  traced  to  their  failure  to  per- 
ceive or  produce  final  consonant  clusters  (Saville,  1976,  p,  161), 
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Syntax 


Th«  wardn  of  the  Navajo  language  can  be  cLasaifled  into  four 
major  oategoriea,  the  pronoun,  the  nour  ,  the  verb,  and  the  particle 
which  Includea  such  thlnge  aa  adverba,  nuroeralH,  and  conjunctiona. 
The  following  aection  deacribea  these  nuijor  categories. 

I.      The  Pronoun  * 

The  proT^   in«  of  Navajo  occur  as  independent  subjective  and  posses- 
sive, verbal  incorporated  subjective  and  objective,  and  a  series 
prefixed  to  nouns  and  postpositions  to  indicate  the  possessor  and 
object  respectively. 

The  Navajo  verb  contains  within  its  structure  the  elements  indica- 
tive of  the  pronominal  subject.    Independent  subjective  pronouns 
are  not  necessary  with  the  verbs  as  they  are  with  English.  The 
case  is  analogous  to  that  of  Spanish  where  the  verb  endings  denote 
person.    The  following  examples  illustrate  this: 


2.      The  Noun 

Navajo  nouns  can  be  grouped  into  the  following  categories: 

a.  Basic  nouns — this  group  refers  largely  to  natural  objects  and 
phenomena. 

b.  Constantly  possessed  nouns — this  group  comprises  relationship 
terms  and  names  of  body  parts  which  cannot  logically  be  dissoc- 
iated from  a  possessor. 

c.  Nouns  composed  of  a  stem  and  a  prefix. 

d.  Abstract  verbs  used  as  nouns — two  examples  are  provltled  with 
a  literal  translation  for  each: 

halgai — plain  (ha-,  pronoun  referring  to  place;  -Igai,  white) 
nfraasii — potato  (nfmaz-,  it  is  globular;  -ii,  the  one  which) 

e.  Ccmipound  nouns — these  rarip»»  from  simple  compounds  to  long 
descriptive  phrases.    One  example  with  its  literal  transla- 
tion is  the  Navajo  word  for  onion. 

trf'ohchin — tdt'oh-,  grass;  -chin,  smells 

Few  Navajo  nouns  are  inflected  for  plural.    Therefore,  a  common 
error  in  English  is  four  do^. 


English— I  talk 
Spanish — hablo 
No  /aj() — yashti^ 


-o  indicates  Ist  person  singular 
-sh-    indicates  1st  person  singular 
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CraniMtlcAl  C«nd«r 

In  Navajo,  gand«r  ig  not  axproiiad  by  ipacial  forms.    Its  axpraa- 
■ion  la  as  unimportant  for  clarity  in  tha  Navajo  pronoun  as  it  it 
in  tha  English  noun.    Both  languagas,  though,  have  nouns  such  as 
man,  Woman,  and  boy  which,  through  thair  meaning,  ara  concarnad 
with  gandar,  but  tharo  is  not  a  special  word  form  to  diatinguish 
gender. 

English  distinguishes  masculine,  feminine  and  neuter  gender  in  the 
third  person  singular  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  he,  she,  it; 
him,  her,  it;  his,  hers,  its.    Since  Navajo  does  not  distinguish 
grammstlcal  gender,  one  may  often  hear  children  using  the  English 
pronouns  he  and  she  Interchangeably  or  may  hear  he  used  in  refer- 
ence} to  a  woman. 

The  Verb 

The  Navajo  verb,  unlike  the  English  verb,  often  contains  within 
its  structure,  not  only  the  verbal  Idea,  but  also  subject  and 
object  pronouns  and  many  adverbial  modifiers.    It  is,  in  itself, 
a  complete  sentence. 

a.  Verb  stem—the  stem  expresses  the  verbal  idea  often  in  an 
abstract,  unmodified  sense.    Person  markers,  time  and  number 
markers,  and  adverbial  indicators  are  prefixed  to  the  stem 
to  give  it  concrete  meaning.    The  stem  often  changes  with 
tense  or  mode  (Goosen,  1967,  p.  12). 

b.  Number — in  English,  number  is  expressed  as  singular  (one) 
and  plural  (more  than  one).    Navajo,  though,  expresses  number 
as  singular  (one),  dual  (two),  plural  (more  than  two),  and 
distributive  plural  (indicating  not  only  that  the  number  is 
more  than  two,  but  also  that  each  of  the  subjects  or  objects 
in  reference  is  taking  part  in  the  act,  state  or  condition 
denoted  by  the  verb). 

c.  Tense — the  Navajo  verb  expresses  time  as  future,  present  or 
past.    The  present  tense  is  expressed  principally  in  the  iraper- 
fectlve  and  progressive  mode  forms.     In  general,  the  imperfec- 
tlves  of  the  momentaneous  aspect  translate  "in  the  act  of,"  or 
"about  to,"  while  the  continuatlve  and  repetitive  render  a 
simple  present  (Young  and  Morgan,  19-72,  p.  46). 

The  Particles 

a.  Adjectives — Navajo  does  not  have  an  adjective  class,  as  such. 
Neuter  verbs  (forms  expressing  a  state,  quality  or  condition 
without  direct  reference  to  a  preceding  action)  perform  a 
function  comparable  to  that  of  the  adjective  class  in  English 
(Young,  1968,  p.  162). 
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b.    Adv«rb«-**-adv«rbl«l  conc«ptii  ar*  oft«n  oxprasMd  by  prafimd 
•  UMnts  Incorporated  within  tha  varbal  bana.    Thaaa  praflxaa 

rapLace^  to  a  larga  axtant^  tha  advarba  of  Cngllah,  and  to 
soma  axtant,  tha  English  prapoaltlona  (Young  and  Morgan,  1972, 
pp.  62<-6S). 

LltaraL  tranalatlona  ara  provldad  In  tha  following  diacuaaion  whan 
punslbla  to  acquaint  tha  raadar  with  Navajo  word  order* 

1.  Questions 

A  quaatlon  announcer  la  often  used  to  Introduce  a  question.  There 
la  no  English  equivalent.    Da*  Introducea  questions  that  can  be 
answered  with  yea  or  no.    It  Is  often  followed  by  -jfah,  another 
sign  of  the  question. 

In  English,  the  tone  of  the  sentence  Indicates  a  question.  In 
Navajo,  certain  syllables  designate  questions  since  the  words  must 
retain  the  proper  tone  and  cannot  he  changed  as  In  English. 

N:         Dal  ^aa'  bldebe  dah<Jl^? 

E:         Does  Baa*  hin  sheep  he  has? 
"  Does  Baa*  have  sheep? 

2.  Negation 

Dooda — this  word  Is  split  In  negating  a  statement. 

N:         Chll  blchldf  doo  ya'it'rfeh  da. 

E:         Chee  his  car  (not)  It  Is  good. 
Chee's  car  Is  no  good. 

English  negative  questions  can.  pose  some  problems  for  Navajo 
speakers.     In  Navajo,  a  negative  question  may  be  answered  only 
with  yes  or  a  statement  to  the  contrary.    To  Illustrate: 

N:         Dot^sh  be'enflnllh  da? 
TJon't  you  remembeT? 

N:         Aoo* ,  doo  ben^shnilh  da. 
E:         Yes,  I  don't  remember. 

Many  Navajos  will  answer  In  the  Navajo  form  even  in  English. 

3.  Possession 

Possession  in  Navajo  Is  expressed  by  possessive  forms  of  the  per- 
sonal pronouna  which  are  prefixed  to  the  noun  representing  the 
possessed  object.     In  English,  a  possessive  pronoun  precedes  the 
noun  representing  the  object  possessed. 
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Nz  shich'ah 
7:        wy  hat 

t(  t\m  posMasor  la  alao  rapraaantad  nominally,  tha  noun  rapr#* 
aanting  tha  poaaaaaor  pracadaa  tha  noun  rapraaantlng  tha  poaaaaaad 
objact,    Cngllah  uaaa  a  auffix,  /-'a/  for  alnguUr  and  Aa7  for 
pLuraL. 

N:        'aahkii  bich*ah 
t:        boy        hla  hat 
tha  boy' a  hat 

4.     Word  Ordar 

Navajo  word  ordar,  vary  ganarally,  la  noon,  objact,  varb.  Engliah 
word  ordar  la  noun,  varb,  objact. 

N:        Kil  Baa  yiki  adoolwo^. 
T:        Kaa  Bah  ha  will  halp. 
Kaa  will  halp  Bah. 

Tha  pracading  daacription  of  tha  Navajo  Languaga  and  Ita  contrasts 
with  tha  Pngliah  languaga,  whila  not  conplata,  aarvaa  to  llluatrata  tha 
major  araaa  of  confuaion  for  Navajo  childran  laarning  to  taad  English. 
The  Engliah  word  had,  for  axampla,  whan  pronouncad  by  a  Navajo,  may 
sound  lika  hat,  dua  to  tha  uaa  of  tha  glottal  atop.    Maka  and  mada  may 
also  both  anZTwith  glottal  atop.    Noun  and  varb  inflactlona  In  Engliah 
may  ba  droppad  bacauaa  of  a  failura  to  parcaiva  or  produca  final  con- 
sonant clustars.    Othar  araaa  of  Engliah  that  tsay  cauaa  ptoblama  for  a 
Navajo  raadar  ara  questions,  negation,  pronominal  confuaions,  posaaa- 
sion,  and  a  different  semantic  ayatam  which  categorizes  experience  in 
a  different  way. 


A  Navajo  Fourth  Grader 

NA519,  Alberta,  at  the  time  of  this  atudy    is  a  ten  year  old 
Navajo  girl.    Her  family  lives  near  Pinon,  Arizona,  in  a  place  she 
calls  Ts'asitdz'o,  but  Alberta  attenda  a  boarding  school  tun  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Chinle,  Arizona.    Alberta  and  her  family 
speak  Navajo  fluently  and  when  at  hone,  she  speaks  little  English, 
iter  family  does  know  some  English,  but  aha  tends  to  use  her  Engliah 
more  when  she  is  at  school.    She  has  traveled  all  over  tha  reservation 
and  haa  Mde  a  trip  to  California  with  her  father  who  worka  for  the 
railroad. 

Following  is  Alberta^ s  retelling  of  S51: 

R:      OK.    Thank  you.  Alberta.    All  right,  I'd  like  you  to  tell  foe  what 
you  can  remember  about  that  story  now. 

S:      Urn.  ..Tlie  doll^s  face  was  green* 

R:  OK. 
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S:  Urn. .  .rr«ddi«  found. ruUr»  tf.pii... 

Hi  Urn  hm. 

S:  bulp. • • 

R:  Urn  hrm. .  •  (p«uiit).  • . 

S:  . . . tht  thrtat 

R:  ini  huh...(p«u»#)...OK...What  w«rt  thoM  things  for? 

S:  To  h«Lp...to  help  her  slater. 

R:  Uh  huh... (long  pause)... 

S:  And  to  get  her  mudder. 

R:  Urn  hram.  ... (long  pause). . .OK.     ...( long  pause). . .OK.  ...Let's  see. 
...uh,  ...OK^  to  help  her  sister... and  get  her  mother.  ...OK. 

S:  And  try  to  have  som  flashlight. 

R:  Ura  hnom.  ...  (pause). .  .OK.  ..  .Flashlight. .  .(long  pause). . . 

S:  Tried  to  get  the  light  down. 

R:  Tried  to  get  the  light  down.  ... (pause). . .OK. .. (pause). • . 

S:  Freddie  was  ...  did  sometin  to  da  refrigerator. 

R:      Urn  hmm.    OK.    ... (pause). . .OK.  ...( long  pause). . .OK. ,  let' t  stop 
now  so  that,  now,  I^m  going  to  ask  you  some  questions  to  see  if 
you  can  remember  more  than  you  told  me,  Alberta,  ure»  ...You  said 
the  doll* 8  face  turned  green.    Do  you  remember  that  part  of  the 
story? 

S:  Yes. 

R:      OK.    Can  you  tell  me  sotnething  about  that?    OK.  ...What  about  the 
doll*s  face  turning  green?  ...You  remember  how  that  happened? 

S:      I  once  remembered  when  I  was  going  to  the  dining  room. 
R:      When  what? 

S:      When  I  was. .. remember  when  I,  when  I  was  going  to  the  dining  room. 

R:      OK.    OK.    So  we'll  give  you  a  little  time  to  think  about  it. 
Cause  that  was  a  little  ways  hack.  ...Well,  let's,  let's  come* 
^>ack  to  that  later,  Alberta.    Ura,  let's  see  if  you'll  remember 
some  of  the  other  parts  and  then  that  may  help  you  remenber.  OK. 
Um,  Freddie  helped  his  sister.     Do  you  remember  how  he  helped  his 
sister? 
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8:  Ua.  ...Iter  alttori  htr  ilttar       ytllln  by  da  door. 

til  Urn  horn.    Ylalling      the  door.  ^ . .  (piOM).  ^  ^Sho  mu  yollliM;  by  the 
door.  OK. 

S;  And  Mid»  "Holp,  holp/* 

R:  Urn  hiM.  ...UmhMi.  ... 

S:  Dan,  uh... 

R:  Do  you  vmmb^r  why?. ..Why  aha  waa  calling,  **halp,  halp!**  ...Whara 
waa  aha,  do  you  knowT 

S:  Uh  uh.  (nagatlva) 

R:  OK.    Do  you  ranambar  -  did  aha  Ilka  iihara  aha  iiaa? 

S:  Uh  uh  (nag  tlva).    Sha  didn't  Ilka  It.    Sha  aald,  urn,  "Fraddla, 
...  Praddla  whara  ara  your    And  aald,  **HaIp,  halp.** 

R:  (In  hon.    Urn  hm.    ...OK.    . . . (pauaa). .  .OK.    Sho  callad,  'Traddla, 
Praddla  whara  ara  you?**  ^ 

S:  Freddla  aald,  ''I 'a  In  da  hallway.  In* da  cloaat.'' 

R:  OK.       .(paua«). . .What  happonad  than? 

S:  Unm.  . .  •  (long  pauaa). . . 

R:  Do  you  ramaiabar  what  It  waa  Ilka  thara?  ...(pause)... 

S;  Fr^dla  aald,  ''What' a  da  oMtter?*' 

R:  Urn  hflom.  ...Then,  ...What  waa  the  matter? 

S:  Urn  ...  Freddie's  sister  salt,  **It'8  so  dart  In  here." 

R:  Ifh  huh. 

S:  Oat's  what  happened  In  da  book. 

R:  That's  vMat  happened,  %#hat? 

S:  Dat's  what  happened  In  da  book. 

R:  In  the  book.    Uh  huh.  ...OK.    So  wliat  did  Freddie  do? 

S:  Uh  ...  fix,  uh,  da  tape,  all  dat... 

'  R:  Ua  hoa,  OK. 
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S:  ...on  da  fUihllght. 

R:  Urn  him. 

S:  ...and  all  thoa«  thlnga. 

H:  OK.    Huw  did  that  halp? 

S:  U«,  ha  maka  da  ...to  maka  da  flaahllght  ...  run. 

R:     OK.    All  right,  to  Mka  th#  flaahll||ht  run,    Uh  huh.  ...(pauaa) 
...OK.    Than  ha  Mda  tha  flaahllght  run.    Than  what  did  ha  do? 

S:      Than  ha  halp  har  aiatar. 

R:      Uh  huh.    How  did  ha  do  that? 

S:      Wit  da  flaahllght. .. bright. 

K:     (>K.    OK.    What  did  ha  do  with  tha  flaahllght? 

S:      Ha,  urn,  ...ha  halp  har  slatar  with  It. 

R:      \Jh  huh.    ...Can  you  tall  ma  how  that  halpad  har? 

S:      05,  urn,  *. . .  (pauaa). . . 

R:     OK.    Ona  time  you  aaid,  uh,  whan  you  wara  tailing  ma  thla,  avery* 
thing  that  happaned  in  tha  atory,  you  aald  ha  triad  to  gat  the 
light  down.    Can  you  tall  ma  what  you  maant  by  that? 

S:      freddltf  aald,  ''Elizabeth,  Clizabath.    Hare  comaa  tha  light/* 

R:      l/h  huh. 

S:      Oh,  no»  no  . . .  Clizabath  trapped  up.    No,  wait,  freddia  aait* 
"Hare  comes  da  light." 

R:  IJh  huh. 

S:  **rm  going  to  drop  dls  down  and  hold  da  light  by  da  ...  by  the 
door. " 

R:  **l/h  huh.    How  did  he  get  it  down?    Do  you  know?  ...(pause)... 

S:  He  went  down  da  stair  and... 

,  R:  Uh  huh. 

S:  pushed  da  stairs  up  and  ... 

R •  OK .   . •  • 
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S}     Qlimb  up  to  d«  light. 

ni     OK,  jymn,  you  t»ll  m  som  <  thtr  thingti  uh»  froddU  dl<l|  uh,  h« 

did  iOMthtng  to  tti«  r^frignrator  ...  do  you  rMMriibor  what  ho  did 
to  tho  rofrlg#r«tor7 

S:      Ho  Mdo  iowthtng  wwlL 

R:     Uh  huh. 

S:     To  got  •  rofrlgorator. 

R*:     OK.    Uh  huh.    What  happonod  whan  ha  Mda  aomathlng  »mLL  tn  tha 
rafrigarator? 

S:  '    I  can't  roMfobar  dat. 

R:      OK.    Than,  uh,  what  kindu  of  thingt  did  Traddla  do? 

S:      About  tha  taut  part. 

R:      Did  ha  do  good  thlngw  or  bad  thingi? 

S:      Bat  thlngn. 

R:      Ha  did  bad  thingi.    Did  avarythlng  ha  do,  uh,  bad,  wan  it  bad? 
S:      Bad  and  gont. 

R:  Bad  and  good.  OK.  ...OK.  Tall  lae,  uh,  which  wara  tha  bad  thinga? 
S:      Ha  Mka  da  dolTii  faca  graan. . . 

R:      Urn  h<am. 

S:      ...and  sooMithlng  small  in  tha  rafrigarator. 

R:      (/m  hm. 

S:      Urn  . . . (pauaa)  , , , 

R-      OK.    Can  you  think  of  any  other  bad  things  ha  did?  ...(long 

pauaa). . .What  about  good  things?  Vhat  did  he  do  that  was  (S  breaks 
in). 

S:      Coot  things.    He  help  her  sister. 
R:      t^i  huh. 

S:      Ha  sMika  the  flashlight  run, « . 

R:      Vm  hm.    OK.  , .  .What  kind  of  boy  would  you  say  Freddie  was?  .  . . 
(pauae)  ...Do  you  think  they  are  all  bad  things,  or  did  they  lust 
get  hia  in  trouble. 

Oil 
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Ss     Th§y  Mil  $mt  him  in  rroubU. 

R:     OK*    OK.       .Mim  tlmy^  wts  hm  r#«lly  trying  ta  do  good  that  Ht 

got  in  trooblt? 

9:  Y««h. 

R:     All  right,  uh,  ah,  •..(long  p«uiMi)..,OK.    Do  you  think  th«  Ptory 
In  trying  to  t««ch  us  anything?  ((MIum) 

S:      I  hopo  lt*«  tMching  m. 

R:     Wh«t  did  you  My,  un,  I  didn*t  haar  you. 

S:      I  hop«  it* a  teaching  ua. 

R:      You  hopa  it* a  teaching  ua.    OK.    Uh,  can  you  think  of  anything 
that  It  do«a  taach?    •* .about  paopla,  parhapn? 

S:  Urn... 

K:      Ikmn  It  taach  ua  anything  about,  about,  urn,  you  t«ll  m  what  you 
think. 

S:      Day,  thay  tall  ua  how  to  tia  our,  our  thoa  ttrlngii,  how  to  button 
(glottal;  our  draas.    How  to  claan,  to  comb  our  hair. 

R:     Oh«  I  maan  thia  story.    This  atory  about  Praddla  HI  liar. 

S :      Urn,  .  • . 

R:      0<>  you  think  this  atory  la  tailing  ua  anything?    ...(long  pauaa) 
...  OK.    liAill,  lat*a  think  about  aomthlng  alaa.    Uh,  Albarta,  if 
you  want  back  to  tha  clas^rooii  and,  uh,  ona  of  your  frlanda  aaid, 
"What  did  you  do  whlla  you  wara  gona?'*    And  you  aaid,  *'X  raad  a 
story,"  and  than  thay  aaid,  '"What  waa  tha  atory  about?"*  could  you 
tall  thasi  what  tha  atory  waa  about  vary  brlafly?   Could  you, 
could  you  try  and  do  that  for  m?   Juat  tall  m  what  tha  atory  la 
all  about  in  Just  a  faw  words.    OK?    Do  that  for  oa,  plaaaa. 

S:      In  cUss? 

R:      No.     I  wan  just  tall  m  how  you  would,  uh,  say  what  tha  story 
was  all  about,  ua,  in  Juat  a  faw  worda. . . ( long  pauaa),..  Suppose 
una  of  your  friands  sald«  uh,  '*Whdt  did  you  read**  and  you  said, 
*Traddle  Millar/*  and  your  friend  said,  "^What's  Freddie  Miller 
about?*'    What  would  you  aay  to  your  friend? 

S:      Urn  .  . .  (pause)  . . . 

R:      Is  that  a  hard  question.  Alberta? 
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Ri  QK.    l»t  that  ^ii#«tlof>  go,    Ut  m  aili  you  jont  •  eoapU  of  oth«r 
tthlnga,    md        ilkt  tli^  itory? 

S:  Yon. 

II :  Wa«  thoro  ono  port  that  you  likod  «oro  than  any  of  tha  othtr  |»art»f 

%i  I  li)m  All  of  da  ^rt. 

ft:  All  of  tha  parto.    Uh  huh.    Did  you  think  it  Mi  a  fufuiy  atoryT 

S:  Uh  uh  (nagativa)* 

ft:  How  would  you  daaeriba  tha  itory7   What  kind  of  «  ttory  do  you 
think  it  i»7    . .  .(pauaa). . .  Do  you  think  it        a  Md  iitory? 

S;  Yoah. 

N:  Why? 

S:  Bacauaa  da  doltS  faca  i»  graan. 

R:  Uh  huh.    OK.    Waa  it  sad  all  tha  ^y  or  did  It  turn  out  all  right? 

S:  It  turn  out  all  right. 


# 

Cngliah  im  a  Mcond  languaga  for  Albarta.    Tha  offactt  of  thin 
nhow  up  in  Albarta* •  raading  and  ratallings.    Sha  uaas  a  null  font  of 
fh<»  past  tanaa  thraa  tlMs  in  har  ratal  ling  of  S&l;       .  .cllab  up  to 
tha  light,"*  "*Ha  halp  har  sistar^  and  **It  turn  out  all  right."  In 
ratalling  S83,  sKTuaas  ona:    ''and  ha  toucTTwIth  his  hand...**    For  tha 
past  tanaa  of  irragular  varba,  sha  ahlfta  to  tha  praaant  tansa  twica 
in  S51:    *'Hs  aaka*  tha  doll's  fsca  graan,**  and  ''ha  mttm  tha  flashlight 
run.'*    In  SiS  ahs  said:    "...ropad  tha  UttUst  LaslTand  taka  tha 
littlast  laab  out/*    Sha  producas  ons  null  fora  of  tha  posaasslva  in 
563;    **anl  tha  littlast  laittb  haart  was  baatlng.**    Sha  producas  ons 
null  fons  of  tha  third  parson  singular,  also  in  S8S:    "Ht  know  how  to 
ropa.**    Sha  uaas  ona  unusual  noun  plural  In  ratalling  S51:*"'^nd  try 
to  hava  sow  flashlight,'*  and  ona  in  S8S:  "Than  ws  found  all  the  shaeps 
togsth^r."  ^ 

Sha  producas  so«a  Intarastlng  structuras,  also,  such  as  **Clita> 
bath  trappad  up.**  and  **puahad  tht  stairs  up*',  frosi  351,  and  "ws  eat 
tha  luncn  and  hardini  tha  shaap**  fro«  583. 


*  Nada  and  iMka  aay  ba  produced  as  identical  with  both  taking  final 
glottal  stops. 


ror         th«  ffittm^lng  iMl^l^nt  ucturrm^  (n  ftt«tUn«i 

Sit  H«  trliid  tu  UAfh  hciw  tci  rcip#. 

H;  l/hp  trUU  I0  Uarn  how  to  ri>fNi? 

H;  Whu  yii^  th»  Mack  horM  itulnit  tu  rc>(>«7 

S:  Salt  Boy. 

R;  Salt  fiuy.    Tha  hnrM  t^aa  tf(»lna  to  ropa  th«»  tniy? 

sr  Mo. 

8:  Mo? 

S:  Tha  tmy  niaM  itolni;  to  ropa  tha  horaa. 


R:  So  did  h«  J[t  for  anything  aftrr  that? 
S:      Ha  u<»d  for  tha  llttla»t  latab. 


Thlft  !i#c}uanca  illuatrataa  problaM  in  comunicatlng  what  mhm  hat) 
comprah^ndad.    Notica  In  tha  ratalllng  nom  lack  of  coonunlcatlon 
involving  th#  word  "r^fn^mbAr."*    Vat  In  hoth  rf^telllngn,  Alberta  uses 
Atandard  Cngllah  forma  frequent ly«  too. 

I 

When  she  read  a.  she  exhlblta  Bom  of  the  aane  language  features, 
phis  %om  addltlof^l  ones,  aa  aha  asdiibltvd  In  her  retellings.    In  SSI, 
the  percentage  of  dialect  tttscues  Is  23. 4«  while  for  the  culturally 
j^rr  r«? levant  S«3,  It  Is  3£.5%.  > 

For  S5l,  Alberta  produces  33  null  forma  of  5>a«t  tense  verbs.  ^  On 
SHI,  Hhe  prriduces  26  null  forms.    Secondary  dialect  i%  Involved  In  7 
aiid  d.Z^  of  the  stories  and  10.2  and  24.5'  are  coJed  doubtful  dialect. 


for  tlw  null  fora  of  plural  aowui,  aIw  ^twIimnni,  MlitU  racdtfif , 
Ul,  "...hit  otter  iumUi  toe."  Tbt  ratt  of  Hw  Hap  In  Ml,  oho  umi» 
tho  plural  J. 

In  fta  aim  prottiiMO  cIwm  no«m  plorol  tfoUttona  or  Inoorrionai 

0 

0J03       MOOdI  tit  hit  ATM. 


0*04     M«»  In  hto  I»m4^ 
0910     tho  bLMk  hoTM  ttood 


1303     ho  hold  big  rooNT 
om    wny  timm 
0901     hl«  Uf^hart 

Sho  uooo  null  fora  pooootolvoo  in  tho  following  •MMptot  In  Sftli 
rroddlo/Froddlo'o  (2),  olotor/olttor't  (2),  CliMboth/EllMboth'o.  In 
SS3,  sho  produeoo:    boy  aottior  ohoop/bcy'o  aotiior'i  ohoop,  eavo/e«vo*t. 

Sho  ohoMo  thooo  noo-infUetod  vorbo: 

i>5i    020g     had  grown  up  StS    1002  noito  bogan 

0315     I  know  it  MOO  12)8  ho  f«ll 

OS  19     could  bocoao  1302  got  tho  ropo 


Shm  hoo  ono  bo  dolotlon: 

SSI    0713  yo(^rf)wondorful 

Albarta  produeoo  thoao  othor  dtoloct-rolatod  olocuoo: 
SSI    0225  l(TOkoop. 

0310  and  0315    Froddlo  didn't  aind    5  ^  ^ 


0408  and  0416    talkinrg  angrily 
S83    0205    horse  didn't  hear 
0303  sometimes/sometitne 


1401    It  was  lying  very  still 


Alberta  has  9.82  coded  MPHW  09  S51  and  5,  84  on  S83*    The  differ- 
ence in  difficulty  on  the  two  stories  Is  shown  in  her  percent  of  seman- 
tic acceptability,  22. 43^  on  SSf^nd  46.9%  on  S83.    On  S51  she  corrects 
10.2%,  but  all  of  those  were  on  unacceptable  raiscues,  whereas  of  her 
12.2%  correction  on  S83,  only  8.2%  were  on  semantically  unacceptable 
miscues.     Her  resulting  comprehending  scores  are  32.7%  on  S51  and  55.4% 
on  S83;  her  residual  MPHW  is  5.06  and  1.66. 

Her  retelling  scores  are  32  on  S51  and  69  on  S83.    With  the  other 
data,  this  demonstrates  that  Alberta  does  control  English  receptively 
well  enough  to  comprehend  quite  well.    Her  greater  accuracy  on  S83  as 
reflected  by  lower  coded  MPHW  and  qualitatively  better  miscues,  as  shown 
in  her  low  residual  MPHW  and  moderate  comprehending  score,  are  under- 
scored by  a  very  complete  retelling. 

We  can't  neglect,  however,  the  perceptive  job  the  researcher  did 
in  eliciting  her  retelling;  that's  shown  above  in  the  "roping  the  black 
horse"  episode,  which  starts  the  retelling.    Alberta  has  only  one  line 
of  free  Mtelling  in  S83:    "He  tried  to  learn  to  rope".  Everything 
else  is  response  to  questioning.    But  the  questions  simply  echo  prior 
response  and  encourage  continued  retelling. 

Here's  more  of  her  retelling  interview  that  illustrates  this  care- 
ful encouragement  and  its  payoff  in  revealing  Alberta's  understanding. 

S83: 

R:      Why  did  they  walk  down  the  canyon? 
S:      To  get  the  sheep. 

R:      To  get  the  Sheep.    And  where  did  they  take  the  sheep  to?    Or  what 
did- they  do  with  the  sheep  when  they  got  them? 

S:     »They  herd  ...  the  sheep  to  the  grass. 

R:  *  They  herd  the  sheep  to  the  grass.    OK.    Ahh.    Then  what  happened? 
(pause). . .  Did  anything  happen  after  that? 
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S:      The  boy  was  sitting  up  in  the  tree.    His  father  was  walking  with' 
the  black  horse. 

R:      His  father  was  walking  with  the  black, hprse  and  the  boy  was 
watching. 

S:      And  the  boy  was  watching  his  father  and  the  black  horse • 

R:      Urn  hum  (yes).    That's  right,    OK.    Did  something  happen  after 
that? 

S:      The  littlest  lamb  was  missing.    The  little  boy  tried  to  get  the 
littlest  lamb  lin  the  w^sh. 

Did  he?    Was  he  able  to?    How  did  he  get  the  larab^ 


R 

S 
R 
S 
R 
S 
R 


He  crawled  on  his  knees  and  tried  to  get  the  rope. 

Then  did  he  get  the  rope? 

Yeah. 

What  did  he  do  with  the  rope? 

Roped  the  littlest  lamb  and  take  the  littlest  lamb  out. 

He  roped  the  lamb  and  took  it  out,    OK,    How  did  he  feel  about 
saving  the  littlest  lamb? 

He  thought  the  the  littlest  lamb  was  dead  and  he  put  his  head 
close  to  the  littlest  lamb.    And  the  littlest  lamb  heart  w?s 
beating. 

Very  good.     Did  Salt  Boy  learn  how/ to  rope  the  black  horse? 
Ummm  (no). 
Why  not? 

The  father  said,  "I'm  gonna  teach  you  how  to  rope  the  black  horse 
tomorrow. " 


The  last  response  shows  Alberta's  very  insightful  distinction  in 
a  concept  highly  relevant*  to  her  experience. 

Alberta  shows  57.1  and  syntactic  acceptability  in  S51  and 

S83.     Like  her  peers  she  shows  the  unusual  pattern  of  higher  graphic 
and  phonemic  proximity  means  for  S83,  the  story  she  found  easier,  than 
on  S51.    '  •  '  • 

Her  low  rates  of  correction  on  both  stories  are  accompanied  by 
low  rates  of  unsuccessful  correction,  10.5%  on  S51  and  2%  on  S83. 
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Her  control  of  English  syntax  is  shown  in  the  two  stories  by  40.8% 
and  59.2%  of  fully  acceptable  miscues.    She  has  10.2%  on  S51  and  8.2% 
on  S83  that  are  acceptable  except  for  other  miscues  and  6.1%  and  2% 
acceptable  in  sentence  only.    These  last  result  from  such  things  as 
pronoun  gender  mismatches: 


S51    0208    Switzerland,  where  Mrs.  Miller|j}ad  grownup.    She  was 

Alberta  has  16.3%  syntactically  unacceptable  miscues  and  26.5% 
partially  acceptable  in  S51  and  12.2%  unacceptable  and  18.4%  partially 
acceptable  in  S83. 

Her  miscues  involve  more  transformations  to  different  deep  struc- 
tures on  S83  than  on  S51,  57.1%  compared  to  44.9%,  but  in  only  6.3%  on 
both  stories  does  she  lose  deep  structure  entirely. 

Here's  a  pa^e  from  S83,  Salt  Boy,  with  the  miscues  marked: 


5i8 


0501  In  the  morning,  Salt  Boy  took  his  mother's  sheep  to  the  canyon  for 

0502  grass. 

0503  Near. the  wash  at  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  the  grass  was  green  and 

0504  deep, and  the  sheep  ran  to  It,  pushing  against  each  other.   When  the 

0505  sheep  ran,  the  lamb  that  was  littlest  lost  its  mother  and  cried,  "M-a-a," 

0506  Salt  Boy  lifted  it,  and  carried  (it) with  gentleness  to  Its  mother. 


0606 
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0601  There  was  a  tall  flat  rock  by  the  grass  where  the  sheep  were,  and 

0602  Salt' Boy  cllmh(63)up  on  it.    From  there  he  could  watch  the  sheep,  and 

0603  if  he  turn@ around  and<lean@  over,  he  could  see  the  cave  that  held 


0604  that  thing  he  had  found. 

^inqS  to 

0605  He  remembered  the  morning  he  had  found  it  there.    At  first,  when  he 


saw  it  in  the  cave,  he  had  thought  it  was  a  snake,  and  he  had  felt @  with 


0607  \J^  long  stick,  and  iBove|)it,  and  turnl£$  it  over.   When  •      tick  told 

0608  him  it  was  a  thing  without  life,  he  had  gone  close  t)  it,  an  put  his  hand 

0609  on  it.   It  wasn't  until  then  he  had  known  it  was  a  rope. 

0610  He  had  pul]@it  carefully  and  slowly  out  @  the  darkness  in  the  cave. 

At  ® 

0611  Then  he  had  sat  on  the  ground  and  lool^at  it,  and  felt  it,  and  held  it. 


0612  He  had  done  that  with  it  all  day,  until  it  was  tine  to  take  his  mother's 

0613  sheep  back  up  on  the  canyon  path.   Then  he  had  coiled  it  very  slowly,  and 


0614    put  it  back  in  the  cave's  darkness. 


520 
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In  this  excerpt,  Alberta  shows  considerable  dialect,  particularly 
through  -ed  deletion. 

But  her  control  of  syntax  is  shown  in  several  examples:  retention 
of  the  ness  suffix  in  Igentness/ gentleness;  insertion  of  then  in  an 
appropriate  position  before  a  verb  in  0603;  omission  of  it  in  0606  in 
a  syntactically  acceptable  position;  substitution  of  wen"?7were> 
iove/llfted,  things/morning >  his/a,  tongue/thing,  without/out  of. 

She  produces  in  0605 >  the  things  he  had  found  in  there  for  the 
morning  he  had  foufid  it  there,  transforming  to  another  acceptable  deep 
structure. 

She  produces  here  only  one  structure  we  must  code  syntactically 
unacceptable  (line  0613). 

She  has  only  one  coded  intonation  miscue  in  the  two  stories: 
383    0701    After  that  morning  he  had  taken  the  rope  out  of  the  cave/^many 
0702    time$©    He  had  learned  to  tie  it  well,  and  he  had  learned  to 


throw  it. 


This  comes  late  in  the  story  and  at  a  time  when  her  miscues  are 
diminishing  in  frequency. 

She  has  12.2%  insertions  and  8.2%  omissions  on  2%  insertions, 

and  3.9%  omission  on  S51.    She  Inserts  the  three  times  In  the  first 
two  pages: 

0102    then,Aone  morning  0104    getting! wood 

0203    andilwatch  his  father 


In  all  cases,  the  is  in  the  visual  periphery.    She  also  Inserts 
then  (above)  and  shows  two  other  insertions: 

rt 

L305    He  (Tiissfe^,  and^threw  again 

how 

1507    I  will  teach  youj^to  rope  the  black  horse'' 
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She  shows  a  high  31.1^  peripheral  field  miscues  on  S83  and  16.5% 
on  S51. 

Alberta  has  23, 5%  non-word  substitutions  on  S51  and  8.2%  on  S83. 
Here  are  examples  from  S51;    lexpined/exclaimed;  $cherai sals/chemicals; 
awonce/allowance;  Idisappointennents/disappointments;  $scintness/ 
scientist's;  $exp lot/explode;  $extrain/interesting;  $tressmi8/chemist; 
$8hrean/8iren;  $excetly/excitedly. 

These  differences  in  her  handling  of  the  two  stories  can  not  be 
unrelated  to  how  things  come  together  seraantically  for  Alberta  on  S83, 
but  much  less  on  S51. 

In  S83,  24.5%  of  her  non-dialect  miscues  are  fully  semantically 
acceptable  in  the  passage  and  another  10.2%  would  have  been  except  for 
other  miscues  in  the  sentence.    Another  10.2%  are  acceptable  in  the 
sentence  but  not  the  passage. 

But  in  S51,  only  4.1%  are  fully  acceptable,  and  4.1%  more  are 
acceptable  miscues  compounded  by  unacceptable  miscues.  8.2%  are  accept- 
able in  the  sentence  only. 

Totally  unacceptable  semantically  are  49%  of  S51  miscues,  but  24.5% 
of  S83.     38.5%  of  S51  miscues  and  2S.5%  of  S83  miscues  are  partially 
acceptable  semantically. 

Alberta,  through  her  reading  of  these  two  stories,  shows  differ- 
ences and  similarities  that  reflect  how  she  reads  when  she's  really 
getting  sense  from  her  reading  and  how  she  reads  when  the  sense  is  not 
fully  together.    She  also  shows  her  competence  to  comprehend  written 
English  when  the  ciicurastances  are  favorable. 


Navajo  Fourth  Grade 

All  of  her  peers  show  Alberta's  pattern  of  better  reading  perfor- 
mance on  S83  than  851.     (See  Table  6-20) 

Mean  coded  MPHW  is  18.8%  on  S51  and  10.88  on  S83.    All  but  NA520 
show  higher  dialect  percent  on  S83  than  S51.    Non-dialect  miscue  means 
are  15.43  and  8.84.     Corrections  are  7.1%  on  S51  and  15.1%  on  S83. 
All  subjects  have  higher  correction  on  S83. 

But  the  three  other  NA4  readers  don't  show  Alberta's  higher  seman- 
tic acceptability  on  S83  over  S51;  they  show  higher  acceptability  on 
S51.    Group  means »  with  Alberta's  sharp  difference  are  near  equal,  35% 
and  35.7%. 

Comprehending  means  are  about  equal  for  all  but  Alberta.    She  is 
lower  thar  the  others  on  S51  and  higher  on  S83. 


Table  6-20 
NAVAJO  FOURTH  GRADE  GROUP  STATISTICS 
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S51  Freddie  Hiller,  Scientist 


**S83  WW 


5.1 
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Itesldual  MPHH  Is  Iomt  on  $83,  reflecting  the  greater  quantity  of 
■lecuea  produced. 

Syntactic  acceptability  aaana  are  virtually  Identical,  57.8  and 
57. 9X.    NASIS  shows  72X  on  851,  reversing  Alberta's  high  showing  of 
69%  on  S83. 

Croup  graphic  and  phonealc  aeans  are  slightly  higher  on  S8S  than 
S51;  all  subjects  show  that  pattern. 

Range  aaong  NA4  readers  is  considerable  on  Aost  variables.    HAS 20, 
Jlai»  shows  high  quantity  aeasures,  31.94  coded  NPHW  on  S51  and  20.07 
on  S83.    Even  his  residual  MPW  la  15.71  and  11.11.  He  shows  low  correc- 
tion, 4  and  6%,  but  la  near  group  aeans  In  senantlc  acceptability, 
though  below  In  syntactic. 

Yet  Jla  Is  second  highest  In  retelling  on  S83,  scoring  46,  well 
below  Alberta,  but  above  the  44  of  NA512  and  40  of  NA515.  He  Is  low 
with  27  on  S51  In  a  narrow  range  of  low  NA4  retelling  scores,  27  to  34. 

Here* 8  his  reading  of  the  sane  section  shown  above  for  Alberta: 


5ju  J 

EKLC 


?■ 

0501  In  the  i»omIng»  Salt  Boy  took  his  mothervsft  sheep  to  the  canyon  for 

05 02  grass. 

0503  Near  the  wash  at  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  the  grass  was  green]  and 

05 04  df^ep,  and  the  sheep  ran  to  It,  poshing  against  each  other.    When  the 

0505  sheep  ran^^the  Laab  that  was  littUst  lost  its  mother  and  cried,  *^a-a. 

05 06  Salt  Boy  liYted  it ^  and  carried  it  with  gentleness  to  its  mother. 


0601  There  was  a  tall  flat  rock  by  the  grass  where  the  sheep  were»  and  - 

0602  Salt  Boy  climbed  up  on  it.    From  there  he  could  watch  the  sheep »  and 

0603  If  he  turned  around  and  leaned  over»  he  could  see  the  cave  that  held 

0604  that  thing  he  had  found. 

0605  He  remembered  the  morning  he  had  found  it  there.    At  flrfi^»  when  he 

0606  saw  It  in  the  cave»  he  had  thought  it  was  a  snake,  and  he  had  felt  it  with 


EKLC 
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0607  a  looF    tick,  and  movai^^,  and  turned  It  war.    When  the  stick. told 

0608  Mm  it  waa  a  thing  wltSout  life,  ha  had  gone  clone  tr  put  hl»  hand 
06Cy  on  It.    It  waan't  until  than  ha  had  jgio^  It  waa  a  rr«pe. 

0610  Ha  had  pulled  it  careful^  and  alowly  out  of  the  darkness  In  the  cave. 

0611  Then  he  had  sat  on  the  ground  an^ooli@at  It,  and  felt  It,  and  held  It. 

0612  He  had  done  that  with  It  all  day,  until  it  waa  tiw  to  take^hlsjaother'a 

h 

06 1:^  sheep  back  up  the  canyon  path.    Then  he  had  colled  It  very  slow^  mS) 


0614     put  It  back  In  the  cave^^)  darknesa. 
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S«v«r«l  things  shon  hmrm  that  art  intarasting.    Jim  has  mom 
dlalact  lalaciMS  sittiUr  to  Albarta. 

H»  shows  a  strong  taodancy  to  substituta  raal  English  words  which 
my  aaka  mttm  in  conttxt:    eall/criadi  thara/whara;  hida/hald;  about/ 
by;  and/tha;  iindar/ until;  put/pullad;  touch/ to  Id;  whan/ than.  But 
savaral  mkm  littla  wmnm  in  tha  contaxt  In  %ihlch  thay*ra  inaartad: 
bubbla/bottott;  again/against;  ovar/othar;  fail/flat}  laam  up/Laanad 
ovar;  at/that;  down/thing;  ha/wlth;  ita/lt;  couldn* t/coilad. 

Ha  corracts  a  faw  partlals  and  corracts  ona  aiacua  (0505);  but  ha 
laavas  a  lot  of  aiacuas  uncorractad.    Ha  producas  a  faw  non->words.  nia 
raadar  also  shows     thara/whara  (0601);  whan/than  (0609»  06II»  0613); 
and  what/ that  (0612)  confualona.    But  ha  raads  thara  corractly  (0601, 
0602  .  0605)»  whan  corractly  (0604»  0605»  0607)  anTthat  corractly  (0505. 
0603).    In  tha  story  ha  has  savan  wllfcn  for  than  aubatltutiona»  flva 
what  for  that  substitutions.    This  typm  of  niscua  is  coason  anong 
first  languaga  raadars  of  English.    This  pattern    shows  a  %#Qrd  focus 
that  saams  to  transcend  a  saarch  for  meaning. 

# 

Yet  here  is  a  section  from  his  retellings  again  under  careful 
encouragement : 


Retelling  of^  S83    NA52Q  Jire 

R:     Tell  ne  everything  that  you  remember  that  you  read,  (pause)  Co 
ahead. 


S: 

The  lanb  went  in  the  water. 

R: 

The  Umb  went  in  the  water.    Co  ahead. 

S: 

His  father  weot  to  teach  how  to  rope. 

R: 

To  teach  -  what? 

S: 

How  to  rope. 

R: 

Co  ahead,    (pause)   What  else? 

S: 

He  had  a  rope. 

R: 

OK. 

S: 

He  herd  sheep  in  the  canyon. 

R: 

He  herds  sheep  in  the  canyon. 

S: 

Yeah. 

R: 

Co  ahead. 

S: 

He  rope  the  little  lamb. 

R: 

Go  ahead. 

f 
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-  S: 
R: 

S: 
R: 
S: 
R: 
S: 
R: 
S: 
R: 
S: 
R: 
S: 
R. 
S: 
R: 
S: 
'  R: 
S: 
R: 
S: 
R: 
S: 
R: 
S: 
R: 
S: 
R: 


Tht  wind  bL*w. 
Co  ahtad. 

Ht  want  in  th«  —  in  th*  cav*. 

OK,  go  ahead. 

Ht  cliab  up  a  tr—. 

OK. 

He  look  at  the  rock. 
Uh  huh. 

He  had  a  rope. 

What  elM? 

He  had  sheep. 

Whose  sheep  were  they? 

Mudder. 

OK. 

He  have  black  horse. 

Who  had? 

Fada. 

What? 

Fada. 

Father  had  the  black  horse.  OK.  Who  was  in  the  story? 
Sally  Boy. 

And  who  else?  ^ 

Fad0. 

Who  else? 
Hudder. 
Who  else? 
Little  lanb. 
Who  else? 
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S:      BUck  horM. 

R:      And  who  «Ue?    (pause)    Anybody  else? 
That'R  all. 

R:      OK.    Tell  me  what  was  Sally  Buy  like?  What  kind  Of  boy  Is  Sally 
Boy?    (pause)    la  he  a  big  boy  or  a  little  boy  oi  is  he  a  nice 
boy  or  what  does  he  do?    Wliat  kind  of  boy  Is  he? 

S:  Little. 

R:  He's  a  little  boy.     How  old  do  you  think? 

S:  Ten. 

H:  What  does  Snlly  Boy  like  to  do? 

S:  Do  roping. 

R:  What? 

S:  Roping. 

R:  He  likes  to  ropp? 

S:  Yes. 

R:  OK.    Anything  else  he  likes  to  do? 

S:  No. 

R:  So  how's  he  going  to  find  out  how  to  rope? 

S:      Father  teach  him. 

if 

R:      OK.    When  is  he  going  to  teach  him?    (pause)    What  does  he  want 
to  rope? 

S:  Black  horse. 

R:  Anything  else? 

S:  Yes. 

R:  What  does  Sally  Boy  rope? 

S:  Little  lamb. 

R:  Why  did  he  rope  little  lamb? 

S:  He  was  in  the  water. 

o 
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R:  Why  did  th«  Uttlo  Umb       In  th«  water? 

S:  The  water  came. 

R:  Where  did  the  water  corao  from? 

S:  ♦vain. 

R:  OK.    Where  waH  the  water? 

S:  In  the  dam. 

R:  And  how  did  the  Lamb  get  In  the  water?    (pause)    How  did  he  know 
that  the  Ldmb  waa  In  the  water? 

S:      One,  one  Lamb  was  missing? 

R:      How  did  he  know? 

S:      He  see  the  sheep, 

R:      How  did  he  get  the  rope. 

S:      T\\p  rope  in  the  cav«v     He     )t  the...  the  r^pe  in  the  cave. 

R:      Did  he  onLy  is*?  ^V'-  rup^^  ior  the  little  lamb? 

S:      No.  ' 

R:      What  eLse? 

S:  Sheep. 

R:      Anything  eLse? 

S:  No. 

With  all  of  his  reluctance  to  answer  qiJestions  calling  for  judgment, 
the  reader  reveals  an  understanding  of  the  events,  setting  g^d  sequence 
of  the  story.     He  also  reveals  considerabLe  control  of  ^"glish.  Neither 
of  these  seem  consistent  with  his  high  quantltj^  and  1°^  ^^allty  of 
mi  sciiHs . 

I'.ven  in  retelling  of  S51,  he's  able  to  relate,  under  questioning, 
that    Fred"  made  a  flashlight,  that  his  sister  vas  locked       a  small 
room  with  a  window  on  the  door,  that  it  was  dark,  and  she  couldn't  see 
until  he  gave  her  the  flashlight. 

Again  we  must  caution  that  tho  retelling  may  not  reveal  the  full 
extent  of  the  comprehension  of  these  readers. 
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With  a  K^^up  moan  of  onl)^  7%  corraction  un  SSI  unMiiccaasful  corroc- 
11 on       almost  doublt  that  with  13. 6X.    Tha  pattarn  la  oppoaita  on  883, 
IS.  IX  i*orrf»i*t:lon  and  6%  unauccaaaful  corractfun.    That  meana  attiiraptad 
correction  In  vary  cloaa,  20,6  and  21.  IX  and  dagraa  of  auccaaa  la  tha 
difference. 

NA4  haH  highpf  correction  ratea  on  miacuea  with  partial  ayntactlc 
acceptability  on  S83,  2<^.8X.    Such  raiacuaa  are  moat  corrected  In  S51, 
but  at  only  a  10. s;^  rate.    Of  fully  ayntactically  acceptable  miacuea 
with  and  without  compounding  miacuea,  about  S.5X  are  corrected  in  $51, 
and  about  ILS:^  in  683. 

Unsuccesaful  attempts  in  S51  are  highest,  25%  for  miscues  accept- 
able in  the  passage  except  for  other  miscues  in  the  same  aentence. 
Higher  rates  of  unsuccessful  corrections  in  883  are  on  such  miscues 
(11.4%)  And  fully  unacceptable  miacuea  (l0.a%). 

NA4  corrects  IH%  of  miscues  with  partial  semantic  acceptability  on 
SSI,  but  only  4.4%  of  unacceptable  miscues,  8.3%  of  miscues  acceptable 
in  sentence  only,  6.5%  of  passage  acceptable  miscues  compounded  by 
unacceptable  miscues  and  no  fully  acceptable  miscues. 

Only  miscues  seraartically  acceptable  in  sentence  only  with  and 
without  compounding  miscues  have  higher  than  average  rates  of  unsuc- 
cessful correction  in  851  (16.7  and  20%). 

In  883,  21.7%  of  miscues  with  partial  semantic  acceptability  are 
corrected,  as  were  o-^e- third  of  miscues  that  are  acceptable  in  sentence 
but  for  other  mlsoues.    There  are  no  important  patterns  for  unsuccess- 
ful correction. 

NA4  corrects  14.8%  of  miscues  with  no  phonemic  proximity  in  851, 
and  31.8%  of  them  in  883.    This  is,  in  both  cases,  double  the  story 
rate  of  correction  for  the  group.     In  883,  about  20%  of  other  miscues 
with  phonemic  proximity  4  or  below  (common  beginnings)  are  corrected. 
In  851,  32.1%  of  miscues  coded  6  (beginning  and  middle  or  beginning 
and  end  in  common)  Involve  unsuccessful  correction  attempts.  These 
may  be  multiple  attempts  at  nor>*word8.     In. 883,  11.4%  of  single  differ- 
ence miscues  are  corrected. 

Corrections  are  1ft. 5%  of  function  words  in  SSI  and  14.3!  of 
indetermlnants.     Unsuccessful  attempts  are  high  on  verb  modifiers, 
40%.     In  S83,  successful  corrections  are  high  on  nouns,  26, L%  and 
noun  modifiers,  33.4%.     Unsuccessful  attempts  are  22.2%  of  indeter- 
mlnants.    Interestingly,  almost  no  verb  miscues  are  corrected  in  either 
story,  though  unsuccessful  attempts  are  17.9%  and  9.1%. 

These  correction  patterns  indicate  that^even  with  low  rates  of 
correction,  NA4  miscues  show  similar  tendencies  to  other  readers. 
Again,  the  single  reading  process  shows  through. 
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Craphophonlc  proximity  m»«n»  arti  hlghtr  In  S83  th«n  S5l.    But  thit 
jiatttrn  of  dlntrlbutlon  b«t>!M«n  th«  two  itorlcn  nhown  aonw  lnt«rii«tlnK 
contrantii:    In  S5l,  graphic  proximity  U  codad  U.U:  0-3,  50. 3»;  4-6, 
:n.6:^  7^0j  in  SHS,  thla  la  17.4a;  0-3,  Al.SX  4-6,  4Ul^  7-9.    Tha  diff»r- 
tince  1»  not  In  numbara  of  low  graphic  proximity  mltcuaii,  but  In  r«latlva 
numbiJra  of  moderate  and  highly  similar  ER'»  and  OR' a.    For  phonomlc 
proximity, distribution  on  S5l  U  29.5%  0-3,  43.. s!^;  4-6,  and  27.2%  7-9. 
On  It  ta  25. t«  0-3,  41.6%  4-6,  and  32.6%  7-9.     Hera  tha  modcat 

nhlft  in  low  to  high  with  similar  moderate  frequency. 

A«  with  Alberta,  non-words  are  more  nuroeroua  on  SSI  than  S83  for 
all  subjects ,  19.13:.  mean  compared  to  10.7%.    Only  Lisa,  NA512,  produces 
relatively  equal  percants  In  both  storlea,  9.6  and  11. 5S:.    She  la  also 
the  one  NA4  reader  who  prefera  omission  to  producing  non-word  substi- 
tutions on  S5l.    Her  omissions  are  30.^,  on  S5l,  compared  with  her 
9.6%  non-words.    The  others  produce  3.9%  to  la;:  omissions,  but  17.6 
to  26%  non-words. 

However,  on  S83  she  has  only  5.8%  uralssion  with  a  proup  mean  of 
5.9%.  In  fact,  as  her  reading  of  S51  shows,  her  heavy  omission  rate 
reflects  a  conscious  decision  to  omit  words  she's  not  sure  she  knows. 

She  has  three  alternate  performance  choices  at  each  problem  point: 
to  substitute  real  words,  to  substitute  r.jn-words,  or  to  omit.  All 
these  strategies  are  available  to  her,  but  her  use  of  them  reveals  a 
remarkable  pattern. 

Here  are  the  operiin^^  lines  of  the  typescript: 
S53NAS12  Lisa 


OlOl      \    Poor  Freddie  was  in  trouble  again.     He  had  been 


0102  ,^experiraentlnff  with  his  (che'mi  s"tiy)  se  t ,  and  [Elizabeth'  s  doll 
010.1      had  turned  green. 


0104      Hif,  little  sister  was  heartbroken,  Freddie^  s  mother  was 


Olos      an^ry.     "You've  wrecked  that  doll!''  she  exclaimed. 


0106    ''What  ^queer)  experiment  was  it  this  tinae?" 


Sh«  piusti  «ft«r  bwn  (lin«  OlOl)  for  thirty  Mcond».  follow* 
Ing  conv«ra«tion  occurs  tetvNitn  Llaa  and  th«  rttf«t«rchif^ 


R:  Art  you  thlnktng  whit  that  Is? 

S:  Y#*, 

R:  ok,  H«y  what  you'ra  thinking  out  loud,  OK? 

S:  YtA. 

R:  Go  ahead. 

S:  $exp«nn«etlng. 

Then  she  rondg  through  hig  (line  0102)  and  pauses  «Wlt^  for  tventy^ 
el>»ht  seconds. 

R:      Say  what  you're  thinking  out  loud.    (25  second  pause)        ypa  want 
to  start  again? 

S:  Yes. 

R:      OK.    Why  don't  you  start  again? 

Lisa  rereads,  repeating  her  prirr  oiiscue  for  trouble >  \^^^  ^iso 
shifting  to  an^er  for  again.    She  repeats  her  non-word  ^xpojJJSS"^'&* 
A  ten  second  pause  comes  again  after  his  (0102). 

R:      Are  you  thinking  sorae thing? 

S:  Yes. 

R:      Say  what  v^u're  thinking.     (25  second  pause)    You  want  Leave 
that  out  find  go  on? 

S:  Yes. 

R:      You  can  do  that,  too,  if  you  want  to. 

Lisa  continues  to  Elizabeth^s  (0102),  pauses  thirteen  seconds* 
dacefe  Elila-- ,  and  iraroediately  self-corrects.    She  continue^  ^j^^n  with 
only  a  four  second  pause  before  her  heartbroke/heart  brglSSa  subst*^ 
tion  (0104).    Her  next  short  pause,  only  a  few  seconds^is^^ccomp^"^® 
by  a  repetition  of  jf^ou've  before  reeked  (0105).    A  twenty  second  P«"®® 
precedes  exclaim  for  exclaimej  (0105).    The  pause  after  w^l^t  is  twenty 
five  seconds  (Ol06). 

R:      If  you  really  can't  guess  anything,  you  can  leave       ^ut  and 

but  try  to  guess  first  and  then  if  you  can't,  then  you  ^.^^  on 
if  you  want  to. 


AfUithrr  rtv«  ntcond  |      o  pr«c«d«i  hur  <>mlniiliin  of  i^uour  (0106), 

Aftitr  th«t«  nhn  Mhowiv  th«  followlnit  p«tt«rn  on  Hnnn  020t-.()21H: 
An  •fluht  Mcund  p«u««  b«for«  cormctly  producluj/  wflwhlrm,  nix  iwcondu 
b«tor0  MfittInK  mlxturii  right,  aixt««n  Mcondii  lMifor«  umittlng  chomtca U 
After  thirty- seven  Mcondt  peuw  before  AuMunt,  the  rei*earch0r  isaye 
•*>to  ehrad'*,  but  «he  aava  Uncle  Auget»>  repeat! r^K  the  prior  word.  Shtt 
pflUMew  thirty  *»econda  before  Swl  tier  land  and  rhe  rei«earehfir  nnyn  "Say 
what  you're  thinking/'    She  producea  9Swltiland.    A^tfln  aft«r  a  thirty 
necond  pauae  and  a  **aay  what  you're  thinking:,  ahc  pruduci^H  $comprunin^. 
for  Clearing.    Fifteen  aeconda  pauae  preceeda  correct  production  uf 
t<?<ual^y> 

There  are  a  few  short  pauaea  until  ahe  c(xnea  to  chemlcdU.  Aualn 
Hhe  ban  a  twenty  five  aecond  pause.    Ra«earchor  sayR  "Say  w)u<t  you're 
thinking";  she  pauses  forty  seconds  more;  Researcher  says  "Want  to  go 
ahead?"    She  nayn  "Yes",  and  omits. 

Tlie  next  omlssioni  allowanc^*.  foMuwH  n  ^^nty  fiva  second  paune. 
Again  Hhe  awaits  permission  to  go  on  after  Kesearcher  supgests  firat 
saying  what  sne  thinks. 

The  Hceni?  ih  repeated  three  linos  later  nith  >  rlcntist';  ,  but  this 
tiTie  th€*  r*?9earcher  may  a  **Yoi  cf  .^  movo  on  If  yoj  *^ant  and  go  or.  without 
w  telling  you  any  timr  yi- »  wan.-  to.    OK?"    She  responds  an  usual, 
'*Ych\     After  that,  in  thd  next  twe.it/  rwo  Mnew,  she  .^huws  those  par>e 
pattern.^  and  omUslonB  w*th  no  more  researcher  encouraKciient  (lines 
02lrt-03ll): 

Omissions  by  Liso  NA5 12 


duration 

oo-lsslon 

1 0  secf<n5s 

d  Isappointro»?nrv«< 

1" 

allowance 

40 

» • 

crh«»mistry 

•a  I 

scientist 

V2 

strange 

I. 

unknown 

chemi  ;als 

6 

ex;)  Lode 

6  • 

accident 

0 

f » 

interesting 

M 

husband 

15 

•  » 

Kaxlmllian 

6 

•  t 

chomica Is 

5 

f* 

rtaximliian 

6 

chemnt 

sub5equent  p^r  forma » .c  

only  instance  of  word  " 
omits  twice  in  *:t'ory:  on  line  0805  , 

says  a  I-  lowanc^' 
says  $tchemi8ter  later 
omlvs  here  and  above,  but    then  says 

Isclency 
substitutes  strong  later 
on ly  instance  of  word 
omits  4  times  in  the  story 
f)n»y  instance  of  word 
substitutes  attempt in||^  later 
only  in:: tance  of  word^ 
only  instance  of  word 
i>ec  be  1  ow 
see  above 

omits  these  2  times,  thep  says 

iMixmil  Icr 
tjoly  ir  stance  of  word,  bi»t  in  '  'ne 

'  "14  says  Itchemi  ^ter  fo? 

chemistry 
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In  thin  nmm  »#ctlon»  iih«  ri»Adi  uuotr  corrtietly  «tt«r  ah  oight 
iMicund  pnuMi  coiiyrt  for  co<irar#d  wltnno  pAuM.    An  th<i  t«blt  Abovi» 
rthtiwn,  nh*  di>#«  finally  «cc«pt  p«niiliiilcin  to  omit  word*  and  ku  un.  In 
fiiet,  iih«  it^tM  to  th«  point  wh«r«  har  usual  pauM  li  ^-*6  McondN. 

In  t\wmm  77  Um«»  16  ooiliiiionM  occur  Involving  U  dlffartnt  wordii. 

In  tha  prli»r  2.1  llnaa  that  wa  fuUc^wad  abcjva»  nha  ban  omtttad 
flvtt  vKirda.    Har  cultural  and  aducatlonat  valuaa  hava  mada  It  diffi- 
cult for  har  to  willingly  o«lt  wordu  »he  baliavaa  aha  doaiin't  Know. 
Sha'ii  nut  happy  to  produca  non«-worda  althar.    Nalthar  doaa  gha  appaar 
to  ba  fiubatltutlng  isaanlngful  worda  aha  ki\o>m  aran*t  tho  right  word. 

But  iln^lly  nhm  f#ala  fraa  to  omit.    And  than  a  funqy  thing 
happanH.    Sha  utopH  omitting  by  Una  0313 ,  midway  In  page  threo,  and 
ri»r  tlw  la^t  Mix  i>agi*«  of  taxt  sha  omlta  only  throa  wordu:  hava ,  raply 
and  eTthar.    After  accapting  parwlsnlon  to  omit,  aha  dacldaN  nha  doann*  t 
naod  or  want  to  omit.     In  fact,  aha  producas  f>ithar  raal  word  or  non- 
word  attomptfl  on  worda  alraady  omlttad  which  occur  aftar  Una  0312. 

Har  omlaalon  pattarn  ahowa  Uiat  har  omlsslona  ara  not  ovldance 
that  sha  doean^t  know  worda  in  soma  total  aanaa  or  couldn^t  aound  them 
out.    What  it  ahowa  la  that  aha  knowa  whan  aha  docan*t  know.  That 
could  ba  trut;  t>f  any  roadar.    Tha  only  thing  that  thin  pattern  shows 
tipaclflcally  relatad  to  har  cultura  la  har  conformity  and  reluctance 
to  chooae  h<*r  oWn  stra  tag  las.    The  pattern  does,  of  cuurae,  also  demon- 
strate the  difference  between  performance  and  compatance.    What  aha  ^ 
doea  at  any  point  la  not  what  aha  la  capable  of  doin^  (competence), 
but  what  aha  choosea  to  do  in  particular  clrcumatances  (performance). 

Syntactic  acceptability  for  NA4  nhowa  as  follows:  unacceptable, 
•23.1^,  551  and  18.6^,  S83;  partial  accaptabl lity ,  19.1%,  S5l  and  23.6::, 
S83;  sentence  only,  2.5%  on  S5l,  I.S%  on  S83;  fully  acceptable,  27.6% 
on  SSI,  38.2%  on  S83;  acceptable  except  for  other  miscuea,  26  on 
S5  1,  17.6%  on  S83.    This  shows  that  the  major  difference  Is  that  accept- 
able miacuaa  in  SSI  are  more  likely  to  be  in  sentences  with  compounding 
miscues. 

Two  readers,  NAS15  and  NA519,  show  6.1j>:  or  less  loss  of  deep 
structure  on  both  stories.    The  other  two  are  26?;  on  SSI  and  14/> 
(NA512)  and  22^,  (NAS20)  on  S83.    All  subjects  show  more  trans formatlOij 
to  another  deep  structure  on  SH3,  grotip  means  are  AA,7X  and  53.3^. 

NA4  shows  no  intonation  miscues  on  S5  L  and  only       on  Srt3.  Lisa, 
NA5  12,  shows  10^  on  the  latter.    All  Involve  anticipating:  a  different 
deep  structure;  several  are  corrected. 

Example  S83  Lisa(NAS12): 

^>60l    There  was  a  tall  flat  rr^ck  by  the  ^rnsf^where  t:*'  shecrt^wero,  and.. 


T«bU  6*21 

lOCMTICAL  FUNCTION  SUBSTITUTIONS: 

NAVAJO  FOURTH  CRADC  CROUP 
V 

Noun        Vorh  Function 
Crttfwwitical  Function     Noun     Vtrb     Marker     Kurki^r  WardN 

Story  No. 

S5l*  H6.4      67.6  HO.O  6S.6 

SH.I**  70.  H      85.7       53.3         46.2  63.4 

♦S5  I    Froddlo  MilUr,  Scl«ntl«t 
•♦SH3  Salt  Boy 


NA4  whowft  moderate  to  high  matching  functti^n  wub^tltutlonn.  (Tablt* 

6-21) 

Mean  peripheral  field  ralHcooH  for  NA4  are  11.4;t,  S5 1  and  l*\K^,,  S«:i, 
AI I  are  higher  on  SH3. 

S*5TWintlc  acceptability  for  NA4  in  sharply  different  from  syntac- 
tic acceptability.    Semantlcally  unacceptable  mlscues  are  45.7%  of  85 1 
and  34.2%  of  S83;  19.6%  of  SSI  ml»cue«i  and  30.1^  of  S83  are  partially 
ficc«f>table.    Sentence  only  acceptability  shows  for  S.SX  and  6^  of  the 
*ilscims.     An:^ther  l.SX  and  4.5%  would  be  acceptable  In  sentence  only 
exr«?pt  for  other  mlWues.     Full  acceptability  shows  for  only  5.5  and 

IS. 6  and  16.13:  of  the  mlscues  would  be  fully  acceptable  except 
for  other  miscties.  Aa  thin  i«how8>  the  greatest  shift  between  S5 1  and 
S83  Is  from  unacceptable  to  partially  acceptable  mlscues. 


Navajo  Second  Grade 

Like  the  HS2  group,  these  readers  could  not  cope  with  S44,  th** 
>tan<lard  second  gradp  story.     Wp  usfd  S26  and  2M  (hereafter  referrt?d 
to  as  S26)       a  single  task  alternative  for  S44.     They  read  S68,  Henry's 
Cholco .  as  their  culturally  relevant  story.     It  has  a  desert,  but  not 
an    Indian  setting.     S68  was  also  read  by  AR2  and  HS2.  Culturally 
relevant  second  grade  stories  are  not  easy  to  come  by  for  many  cult  iral 
groups. 

Our  NA2  readers  are  oldor  than  most  second  grad<»rs,  rari^jioj:  from 
^.11  to  10. 0.     Tliat's  the  result  i.f  a  pattern  of  lat*'  enroUnaent  in 
school,  alow  beginnings,  and  irregular  attendance. 


S:i7 

EKLC 


NWiisrawD  cMDi:cw  smisrics 


SubJ«rt  Nunbtr 
Story  Nui^r 

Totil  Ni«cu0i 
Cwlt'd  Hltcuoa 

DiiK'rt  Hlitcuei 

mu 

llo(vPl«ilect  HiiiCMft 

Xeiitliidl  HPIM 
X  currcrttfd 
X  m.  acceptable 
X  m.  undcc.  but  corr. 
Co(ii|n*'iti'iMJini*  perctnt 
Hi  nyn.  icctiitflbli* 
Proximity  wm 

j!m|thlc 

phoiKHiilo 

lyiit  lectio 
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♦  S26  Two  New  Hata  A  S28  The  Big  SarpriBC 
**S68  Henry's  Choice 


26* 

)4 

V  * 

26 

iV 

)5 

68 

> 

16 

68 

SI 

!6 

68 

c 

H 

26 

HOUP 
lANS 

68 

67 

S3 

6') 

52 

7k 

102 

55.25 

6'U 

53 

V  M 

66 

52 

41 

S3 

S4 

50. 75 

56,: 

8.32 

13.24 

9.80 

13.07 

9.61 

7.78 

12.10 

22.31 

9.96 

111  III  1 

14. 

1!) 

1 — 

1) 

3 

4 

6 

12 

TT 

TIT 

"TT?" 

0,68 

1.65 

TIT' 

2.59 

•  •  • 

TTT 

TO" 

TT 

TIT' 

TUT'" 

XT 

1! 

^1.6 

IT" 

TT" 

45 

28 

50 

50 

44.75 

44.5 

7.02 

10.  m 

il.SO 

9,10 

8.32 

5,31 

11.42 

20,66 

8,82 

11,5 

IM 

i.ii 

'2.51 

4.LI 

13.64 

2.59 

5.5! 

5(1.5 

lo.fl 

HT 

\U 

32.1 

36.0 

16.0 

26.6 

'  20.5 

n:i 

'XJ 

38.  (» 

20.0 

53.4 

47.2 

21.1 

8.0 

[5.2 

10,0 

8.0 

.Ji,i. 

17,8 

52.0 

H7,0 

68^9 

,12.1 

34,0 

SV 

S«,0 

Ml? . 

M 

MlL 

59,. f 

54.t  ^ 

4.'»3 

4.10 

4,!9 

^.30, 

4,88 

4.H2 

4.43 

3.Q7 

4,4i 

4.74 

5.00 

3.80 

4.24 

1,33 

1112 

6.57 

6,4S 

6.37 

6,78 

7,18 

8.40 

6,99 

7,37 

7.U 

7,T3 

■  {.55 
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niuatfh        our  NavhJu  «ubji»ctii  r«t«d  wiliinitly  fur  un,  th#r«»  wi»ri* 
«iiiiti»  (ifubUmn  with  th#tr  Nilnn  wtt tints       «tt«»(iifif  tputi^  which  ipn#iiri»il 
tlirrttfutt.    h>  (itiPiftlbU  that  th«r«i#  NA3  iabj0ct«  mr^  cipibU  of 
r^adir\t  mur0  difficult  iMt#rlal.    Timir  compr»h«ndlriK  neuron  with 
^:ivap  m^tMk  of  60.lt  on  S6<i  and  70, H^.  on  S26  iuncniit  that  th#y  cutild. 
Jhium  «rtf  cdm^dtfrabty  hlghtr  than  NA4  or  HM  Mc>r«t». 

Th«ty  r«»Kult  trum  r#Utiv«ty  miidorito  non-ctlaUct  MPKW  11.5  on  S6H 
And  H.H2  cm  S3c».    Corniction  winn  ar«  20. «nd  26. hi|th«r  cnniiid«»r> 
<ihly  than  NA4.    Hwan  for  aamantlc  acceptability  lf«  47.2  and  f»ar.  Gap 
butwan  namantlc  and  nyntactlc  accaptabi  Uty  in  mi^«ratt*  with 
Utt«r  mi#anii  54. 6X  on  S6(f  and  S^'.St  on  S26. 

Graphic  and  phornimtc  ^iro>rlmlty  wanii  are  all  under  5.0  and  nimllar 
tor  x)w  iwi»  i4m*lep:    graphic  4.7o  ^md  4.H8,  phonemic  4,55  und  4.33. 
The  ran^e  im  h^w  fur  the  NA2  readern  on  theae  variableii.    S26  phonemic 
fnt*4ni4  drop  vimfwr  4.0  for  NA505  and  NA510. 

The*  itfltrr^tlc«*  Hhuw  that  S6H  1m  a  mc»re  difftrult  tai«k  than  S26 
fur  all  labjectH  except  NASO*>.    T)m  i»thern  show  h.^ther  total  MPHW, 
iiided  MPHW,  norndialect  MPHW.  residual  MPHW  on  S6h.     They  nhow  lower 
correction  and  lower  comprehending  on  S68  than  on  S26.     In  aemantic 
and  syntactic  acceptability  tvtj  iiubj«fct«,  NA504  and  NA500,  have  com- 
parable percenta>;eK  on  the  two  Htorlos. 

KanKe  of  renidiwil  MPHW  in  I.  11  tu  4.11  on  S26,  but  it  in  .^^  to 
1  :*,64  un  S6rt. 

NA505  and  have  quite  hlfth  serMintlc  acceptability  and  compri5- 

hfidlofc;  HCoren  on  the  two  atorie«;,  thou>;h  NA5  05  in  higher  on  S26  with 
hT    c<impreJu>ndin«  an<l  I.  II  renidual  MPHW  and  N.^SO^^,  Virginia,  in  hlj«her 
on  S6H  with  at)d  .'^S  residual  MPHW. 

If  v«  examine  clone  ly  Virginia's  i»ucceg8  on  Son,  we  gee  the  highest 
dialect,  31.  T,.  for  the  group,  though  all  «how  more  dialect  in  reading 
S6H  than  S26;  another  32.      i>f  Vlr^^inia's  ml^cue^*  have  been  coded 
dialect  doubtful.     She  alHo  Hhowit  :i2.U  correction  on  S6H,  alrm^st 
diniblo  that  c>n  S26.     She  only  produc*»!S  28  non-dialect  miscues  for  the 
whole  ?itory. 

Her  dialect  mlHCuew  are  Involved  with  Inllectlonal  sufflxeH:  -ed 
deletions  on  verbs  asKj(f\  helpfe^,  lllus^^  laughpc£^  ^  deletions  on  verTTi: 
looJ<s;  s  deletions  or  Inaertlons  on  nouns:     ntorel^^  frlendl5B>  handf»s 
j>et«-^^  (>et,  drnj:on||. 

Virginia  shtyws  Ije  deletion^:     that/tiiat's  (2)  and  verb  marloer 
tions:     r*  II  think,  I  IL  find,  yon*  1  I.  find.     Hrr  Tiiscues  inc*  de  sow 
tense  sub^ti tat lon*»:     like»/liked:  had/ha^  (2),  vrrl to  wrote. 

^hie  ?ui*5  repeated  a/ tht?  subist  i  t  it  ion^  whic)   rnay        r#»la^pd  to  \u:r 
d«?veloplng  control  <>f  f.ngllsh  no.ar  ovirker 


Sin 

o 

ERIC 


0203  tu  h«v«  tht  dog  itt  up 

0^06  Pick  out        p«t  you  Mint. 

0703  I  thoufht  i  t  th«  put  I  Mitt. 

<H)OS  put  th««  In  tH#  jar 

140S  on  thif  rock  1407     In  th#  box 


OttMir  mlttcuaft  Ainu  Involvii  noun  markura: 
(>40S     Dci  yuu(«#«nt  •  hAMt«r? 

0603     Do  you  M«  ^any  anlMlAyou  want? 

♦tie 

OHO  I     Henry  got  a  ihow  box 
1408     Then  hm  ran  to  th«  houaa. 


Thara  ara  nuaairoua  noun  narkarai  hoiiiaver»  wltt  .  xlHcuan.  Sha  pro- 
ducaa  no  ponnaaaiva  'a  dalatlona.  In  fact,  tvic#  wHen  dragon  occur* 
aa  a  noun  ad.iuncti  aTvt  aubatltutaa  poaaaaalvaa: 

0H03     Dragon  Houaa 

o*>04     dragon  food 

Sha  haa  only  one  problam  that  may  ba  Language  related  that  appears 
tu  invoIv<^  loss  of  meaning*    Virginia  loakea  these  mlscues: 


0101      Henry  dicth't  have  a  p^t 


0401  Henry  didri'Q  think  he  wanted 
0606  \  I  don' t  know  yet 


0707     And  I[diit?t  know 


Nutlcc  that  th«  Uftt  thr0«  40iaiiipl#«  Am  currwcn^tJ. 

2ih«  <iUu  Khiiwii  now  mUcuna  tnvulvlnit  diAl^vui^  cjirritm^ 

04  16 


0J02       Nu/\»totvry  Mill' 


Sh#  h««t  «  itr«ndt«th«r/Kr«ndpa  nubnti tutlon  which  could  Im  corv 
4tdirr**d  n  dlaWct  pr«f#r«nco. 

In  two  caii«i«  Virginia  haii  intonation  (&i»cuoi!i  that  Involves  a 
Mimllar  Ayntactlc  trana format Ion: 

OHOt      Hanry  gut  a  ahoa  box  and  matlt?  huti?;! 

0H02      ir  the  V. 


0001  H<f  jft ,  Mi»nry  got  a  Jar  and  made  holt-^ 
tJ**02      In  thij  lldic^ 


iy^oy  got  !$i>iBa  bug»  and  put  thi?fn  Ir*  a  ,iar. 


She  has  two  very  almllar  exarnMLe>  in  S26. 

What  Virginia  ahows  here  are  patterns  of  n^lgcuen  involving;  dialect/ 
first  Language  influences  in  the  cont«>xt  of  r«»latively  9ucce<4gful  seit- 
«c»niti<ring  for  fasaning.    She  8how«:  raany  si^n^  cif  )er  considerable 


wurt^  !•  boomi  by  trtvtl      furttwr  that)  rmmft  aff  tiwi  r«MrviK 

tlM.  Sb#»  iMir  nuMriHMi  nibllrmi  and  h«r  ptiUnti  mn  all  b^rn  iihcrt 
th»y  Itva  nnw*  Om  mmII  dlffartnr^  It  that  with  alii  oldar  ilbUnnii, 
abt  haira         engUih  at  hpm. 

Hmr  rornUtng  t«  inuttvtly  etiiif»ltt#  in  aaatntial  aaquanoa,  but 
«ilnl«al  wliii  tfm  Mm  pattarn  ntitad  In  NA4  of  m  frta  ratalltnf  and 
»hcirt  anawara  to  tha  raaaAraK#r*a  ofian  quaaticma.    Kara* a  bar  ratalltnK 
with  ffKiit  of  tha  raaaarehar*a  quaattona  dalatad^  aarbad  (Q)i 

Hamry  wanta  a  draacm  «  f or  a  pat«    (Q)  H9wy  mnt  to  tha  atora 
i#tth  hla  fathar,  (Q)  Ha  «ada  a  dragon  box.    (Q)  Ha  want  to  hta  grand- 
fathar.    (Q)    Ha  rlda  on  a  horaa.    (Q)    Hanry  found  a  Utard.    (Q)  Ha 
l>ut  It  In  th#  bov.    (Q  Why  did  ha  go  to  th«  »tora7)    To  b^y  an  antMK 
(Q)   To  taka  cara  of.    (Q)   Ha  wantad  to  laam  about  It.    (Q  Who  alaii 
waa  In  th#  itory?)    HU  fathar  and  hta  crandfathar.    (Q  Tall  m  about 
hill  fathar)   Took  him  to  tha  attira.    (Q;    Ha  Mnt  around  tha  itora. 
(Q  What  did  ha  call  tha  box?)    Dragon  Houaa.  (Q  Old  ha  actually  put  a 
dragon  In  tha  box?)    Yaa.    (Q  How  long  would  a  dragon  bo?)    \jon$,  (Q 
How  long?)    ThU  long.    (Q  Would  that  fit  In  a  ahoa  boK?)    Nodi  no. 
(Q  So  what  did  ha  put  in  tha  ahoa  box?)  A  llaard. 

An  tha  Intttivitfw  procaada,  It  takaa  longar  and  lungar  aaquancoc 
of  quantlonn  to  i{at  «v»n  ainlmal  anawara.    Parhapa  tha'^  axhauatad  h«r 
knijwladga  or  tmrhapfi  aha  ratraatu  into  haraalf  an  tha  procadura  of 
hminfn  probad  DacoM»«  tc»o  f«ich  for  bar  to  hand  la.    Tha  following 
fMiquanca  thowa  thla  ratraat: 

S:     Ha  want  around  tha  tttora. 

R;      Hv  Mht  Aruund  tho  titora.    Alright.    What  mlm  did  ha  do?  (Piuiio, 
no  raaponsa)    Anything?    (Pauaa»  no  roaponaa)    How  about  th« 
grandfathar?   What  can  you  tall  m  about  hla?    (pauiia,  no  raaponaa) 
Whiir«  did  ho  liva?    (no  raaponaa)   Wharo  did  Hanry  liv#?  (no 
rcf^ponaa)   Any  ld«a?    (no  raaponaa)   What  did  you  aay  Hanry  «rot« 
un  the  box?    (no  raaponaa)   What  did  ha  call  tha  box? 

S:      Dragon  Houaa. 

Nota  how  tha  aubjtfrfH  ratr«at  cauaaa  tha  nti^i^rchmr  to  bacom 
rrora  vipaclfic  and  to  ahapa  quantiona  that  can  ba  atxBmr^  with  qdni«a) 
<d  4Mra.    Aftar  thla  aaquanca,  tha  naxt  aucca5t}ful  quaation  avokaa 
«»nly  **yaa*\ 

By  contrant,  Toon^,  NA5I0,  luia  13. M  raaidual  HPHW  on  S6^'  Ha 
ha«  t>nly  20r>;  aafiiantic  accaptability  an<^  *?van  with  16*  correction  hln 
Ci'^rahandlng  is  only  34X  with  30*  ayntactic  accat^tabl lity . 

Hin  dlalact  ia  only  7,4X,  but  1811  of  the  mlstcuas  ara  c  xlifd  dialect 
doubtful. 

Toflwy  produces  a  nitfLiar  of  •Incuaft  tfuit  result  In  syntactic  and 
satoantlc  garhlaa: 
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0104  1  Susan  had  a  cat. 


0201 


0404 


c  — 

John  had  a  dog  that  could  do  tricks. 


Looked  at  all  the  animals 


0703      It' s  a  dragon 

0705      A  dragon  might  be  [hard  to  find^ 

1103   i  They  helped  grandpa  saddle  three  horses. 


The  [)attern  shown  here  is  one  involving  several  miscues  in  the 
same  sentence.     He  does  correct,  but  is  more  likely  to  correct  when 
miscues  are  fewer.     That's  reflected  in  36%  correction  on  S26.  Tommy 
seems  also  to  vacilate  between  word  focus  and  meaning  focus. 

His  retelling  score  is  higher  than  Virginia's,  but  is  the  result 
of  persistent  patient  questioning  by  the  researcher.     Still  it  shows 
that  some  meaning  is  beinp  constructed  even  though  the  comprehending 
score  shows  much  loss  of  meaning. 


NA2  has  11.2%  unsuccessful  corrections  on  both  stories,  though 
all  but  NA509  have  more  corrections  on  S2'j  than  S68. 


ToTimy  attempts  correction  on  5  2%  of  his  miscues  in  S26  and  suc- 
ceeds on  36%.     Both  are  highs  for  the  group. 

furty-three  percent  of  S26  miscues  which  are  partially  syntac- 
tically acceptable  are  corrected.     Thirty  four  percent  of  syntactically 
unacceptable  S26  miscues  are  corrected.     But  19.8%  of  fully  acceptable 
miscues  are  corrected.     Unsuccessful  ct)rrections  are  highest  for  syn- 
tactically I  :iacceptable  miscues,  l^.T^i  partially  acceptable  miscues, 
double  the  overall  rate,  show  14.3%  unsuccessful  correction.    Only  4.7% 
of  fully  acceptable  miscues  involve  unsuccessful  corrections. 

The  pattern  for  correction  and  syntactic  accep'^i'.jility  is  similar 
in  S68.     27.2%  of  partially  acceptable  miscues  are     >rrected,  25.6%  of 
unacceptable  and  15.7%  of  fully  acceptable.     Unsuccessful  corrections 
are  17.9%  of  unao-eptable ,  15.9%  of  partially  acceptable  and  5.7%  of 
fully  acceptable  miscues. 


Table  6-23 
CORRECTION  AND  SEMANl^^  ACCEmBi™: 
NAVAJO  SECOND  GRO'JP 


Acceptable                     Acceptable  Fully 

m                        in  Sentence  Acceptable 

Stoiy                      Partially       Sentence         Fally       .  but  for  but  for 

Nunrber      Unacceptable      Acceptable        Only  Acceptable       Other  Miscues  Other  Mlscues 


*S26  Two  New  Hats  &  S28  The  Big  Surprise 
**S68     Henry's  Choice 


5i; 


S26  31.7  44.2  27. ^  14.0  50.0  6.3 


S68  20.8  •  25.0  18. B  14.3  33.3  7.7 


'Hi 
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Table  6-23  shows  the  figures  for  correction  and  semantic  accept- 
ability on  the  two  stories.    Again  patterns  are  similar  on  the  two 
stories,  but  flatter  on  S68,     Unsuccessful  correction  is  22  and  17% 
for  semantically  unacceptable  miscues  and  11.6  and  13.6%  for  partially 
acceptable  ones.     They  are  5.3  and  4. IX  unsuccessful  correction  of 
f^Lly  acceptable  ones. 

In  S26,  34.5%  of  nouns,  30^  of  verbs,  and  27. U  of  function  word 
miscues  are  corrected,  all  a  bit  above  the  mean  rate.     In  S68,  22. 5X 
of  nouns,  23.L/i  of  noun  modifiers,  23.1%  of  miscues  with  indeterminant 
observed  response  functions,  and  28.6%  of  contractions  ara  corrected. 

Only  noun  modifiers  and  indeterminants  on  S68,  both  with  30,8%, 
show  high  rates  of  unsuccessful  correction.     With  very  few  miscues  on 
verb  modifiers,  a  total  of  five  on  both  stories,  four  involve  unsuc- 
cessful correction-.. 


Rates  of  correction  on  miscues  with  no  phonemic  ER-OR  correspon- 
d^?nce  are  high:     35.     and  34.6%. 

In  S26,  miscues  coded  0-3  (low  proximity)  show  33.5%  correction; 
4-6  (moderate  proximity)  show  30%;  7-9  (high  oroximity)  show  20.4?l. 
In  S68,  ()-3  show  26%,  4-6  have  15.1%  correction,  and  7-9  show  8.3%. 
These  declining  corrections,  as  proximity  gets  greater ^  show  some 
concern  among  NA2  readers  for  phonemic  accuracy. 

The  corrections  cf  these  NA2  readers  are  patterned:     they  reflect 
tendencies  to  correct  miscues  with  low  syntactic  and  semantic  accept- 
ability  and  Low  phonemic  proximity. 

Only  one  miscue  pattern  that  appears  to  involve  syntax  entails  a 
[Xitential  reading  comprehension  problem  for  our  second  grade  Nava;jo 
readers.     We  fuentioned  earlier  Virginia's  (NA509)  miscues  involving 
ne^'ation  in  don' t   ;:id  didn't. 


Table  6-i!4  shows  the  miscues  alL  NA2  readers  make  on  all  negatives 
fn  reading  S6fi. 


Table  6-24 
NAVAJO  SECOND  GRADERS'  RESPONSES  TO 
NEGATIVES  IN  HENRY'S  CHOICE 


Lin6 
No. 

ER 

NAS04 
OR 

^         MAS  OS 
OR 

NAS09 
OR 

OR 

OlOL 

didn't 

did 

did  not 

did 

oK 

0102 
0401 

didn't 
didn't 

did 
OK 

did 
don't 

OK 
did 

1  did 

p 

did 

0406 

\  no 

/ 

no 

OK 

OK 

OK 

OK 

0502 

OK 

OK 

OK 

OK 

0505 

no 

OK 

OK 

OK 

OK 

0604 

no 

OK 

OK 

OK 

OK 

0606 

don' t 

OK 

OK 

OK 

do  not 

0706 

don't 

OK 

OK 

do  not 

0707 

0804 
UoUO 

don' t 

that's  not 

Q  Ull 

OK 

OK 
OK 

do 

OK 
do 

1.  won- 

2.  do 

3.  © 

OK 
OK 

OK 

that- 

GO  »* 

Negatives  for  Positives 

05  03 

do 

don't 

0703 

it's 

isn  ^ 

0Q05 

do 

don' t 

don'^ 

1005 

I'm  going 

^I'm 

L006 

Do  you 

1.  I  don't 

2.  you  do 

Do  no^ 

0  \ 
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All  subjects  show  some  ralscaes  on  negatives  m  S68,  but  cnly  on  'hose 
involving  contractions.  There  are  no  ^.iscaes  on  no  in  tour  occurr'^  nces. 
Furthermore,  in  S26,  did  not  occurs  thi*ee  rimes  a7i3  do  not  once.  he 
only  miscues  are  d o/d id  and  d i an ' t/ j id  not.  It  ^  .tl  clear  ^nat  the 
difficulty  is  with  the  use  of  do/did  with  the  t  v.  jr^^actio,.  to  show 
negation.  In  fact,  two  subjects  show  opposite  mibcues  witn  shifts  to 
negatives.    Both  produce  this  niscue: 

0905      Do  drag:^ns  eat  bugs? 

Ironically,  in  this  case  the  meaning  stays  the  same. 

Some  of  the  HS2  subjects  who  read  S68  also, have  this  same  raiscue 
pattern  on  don't/didn't  that  the  AR2  subjects  do  not. 

This  contractional  representation  of  the  negative  element  seems  to 
have  a  unique  combination  of  syntactic,  semantic,  morphophonemic,  and 
graphic  features  interacting.     It's  worthy  of  further  study.    But  it 
is  net  a  simple  problem  caused  by  syntactic  patterns  of  negation. 

As  Table  6-25  shows,  the  main  difference  within  each  story  between 
semantic  and  syntactic  acceptability  is  in  the  higher  percent  of  miscues 
seraantically  acceptable  in  the  sentence  only  and  lower  percent  fully 
acceptable  seraantically, 

In  S68  there  is  also  a  higher  percent  seraantically  unacceptable, 
29.8%  compared  to  21.9%  syntactically  unacceptable.    Figures  for  the 
two  stories  are  corjiparable  on  most  categories  also  except  for  higher 
rates  of  full  syntactic  acceptability  on  S26  than  S68,  and  higher  per- 
cent of  semantic^ lly  unacceptable  on  S68,  29.8?:  compared  to  22.9%  on 
S26. 

Only  KA504  shovs  high  rates  of  miscues  producing  no  transformation, 
31.6%  on  S26  and  3^%  on  S68.    Group  means  for  such  miscues  are  16.8%  on 
S26  and  21.3%  on  So8.    NAS05  shows  high  percents  of  alternate  option 
transformations,   17.4%  on  S26  and  24%  on  S68.     Here  are  examples  of 
these  transformations: 


0104      Susan  had  a  cat 


0105      Henry  liked  to  ^lay  with  her  cat. 
05  0  L  ^Ifa^h® J  ^as  ked^ 
0605    »  his  fatherVasked.i 


0707 


s 

540 


Table  6-25 

DISTRIBIH'ION  OF  SYNTACTIC  AND  SEMANTIC  ACCEPTABILITY:  ♦ 
NAVAJO  SECOND  GRADE  GROUP 


S26* 
S68** 


Fully 
Unacceptable 


Syntactic  Senantlc 
21.2  22.9 
21.9  29.8 


Partial 

Acceptability.. 


Syntactic  Seaantic 

19.6  24.1 

24.7  24.7 


Acceptable 
only  in 
the  Sentence 


Syntactic  Semantic 
1.7  10.1 
1.7  9.0 


Fully 
Acceptable  In 
Total  Passage 


Syntactic  Semantic 
48.0  31.8 
39.3  27.5 


S26* 
S68** 


Acceptable 
in  Sentence 
Except  for 
Other  Mfscues 


Syntactic  Semantic 


1.7 


.6 


2.2 


1.7 


Acceptable  in 
Total  Passage 
Except  for 
Other  MUcues 
Syntactic  Semantic 


7.8 


11.8 


8.9 


7.3 


*S26  Two  New  Hats  &  S28  The  Big  Surprise 
**S68   Henry's  Choice 


5r)i 


erIcII 


0 
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These  transformations  show  the  reader  exercising  her  option  to  use 
alternatives  the  author  could  have  used. 

NA2  subjects  show  few  intonation  miscues.    NA505  is  high  on  S68 
with  10%.    Croup  naeans  are  3.9%  and  5.6%. 


Table  6-26 
IDENTICAL  FUNCTION  SUBSTITUTIONS: 
NAVAJO  SECOND  GRADE  CROUP 

Noun         Verb  Function  Contrac- 

Grammatical  Function     Noun     Verb     Marker     Marker  Words  tiun.-, 

Story  No. 

S26*                                  68.1      82.1        52.9  58.8  *** 

S68**                                69.6      76.6        38.5  66.7  62. r 


*    S26    Two  New  Hats  &  S28  The  Big  Surprise 
**  S68    Henry^s  Choice 
***    Insufficient  N 


Table  6-26  shows  .noderate  raatchin    function  substitutions.  The 
figure,  are  low  for  noun  modifiers,  subjects  tend  to  substitute 

nouns  and  function  words  for  them. 

HM  produces  few  non-words,  1. 2^  in  b26,  5.4%  in  S68.    Only  NA510 
shows  more  than  2  in  the  coded  portion  on  either  story.     He  has  12^^  on 
S68-.    Omissions  are  15.8%  on  S26  and  10.8%  on  S68.    NA509,  Virginia, 
is  high  on  both  with  23.4%  and  20.7%. 

Her  omissions  show  a  pattern: 

S68 

^406  ^  _  _.vvo.o\o 
1005    X5tenjy)said,  0503  animal 

0803 

0903    THe^Cas  reported  earlier) 


IIOI  YWhen)  Henry. 
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1201  ■  CTheri)  they 


S26  .  ^  6. 
0101    {o]jd)HTe.  Duck 


0308' 


(^ncw;hat  is  at  (€Ke)  house. 


0201  ^of^i^tree 


0309 


It  isCla>nixihat  box 


0305  r.And)  on  she  went 


0507 


(7    Sac) laughed 


0501  She  looked 


The  consistent  pattern  Involves  omissions  of  relatively  familiar 
words  which  are  either  corrected  or  part  of  syntactic  and  semantic 
trarisforraations.     TTieae  are  not  deliberate  omissions  of  "difficult" 
words.    This  youn^  Navajo  reader  is  seeking  meaning  and  not  simply 
naming  words.  , 

Peripheral  field  miscues  involve  25.9%  on  826  and  16.9%  on  868. 
All  but  NA5  05  show  higher  percent  on  S26.     NA505  has  a  high  of  31.2%  on 
S26  and  32.6%  on  S68.    These  differences  betv^en  the  stories  and 
between  the  subjects  suggest  that  charact»       'Ties  of  both  the  text  and 
the  reader  are  involved  in  peripheral  field  miscues.    The  reader  pro- 
duces peripheral  field  miscues  through  interaction  with  the  text. 


Navajo  Sixth  Grade 

NA6  read  S81,  an  excerpt  from  Sing  Down  the  Moon,  in  addition  to 

Sr  '^,  My  Brother  Is  A  Genius,  the  standard  istory.  ShT  is  a  historical 

novel  with  Navajo  characters  and  a  settings  which  includes  Canyon  de 

Chelly,  now  a  national  monument,  near  the  school  our  subjects  attend. 

All  subjects  did  somewhat  better  on  881  than  853.    Mean  coded  HP\^ 
is  12.1  on  S81  and  Ir.O  on  853.    Non-dialect  MPHW  means  are  12.6  on  S53 

10.4  on  881.     NA6  corrects  19.2%  of  S=3  and  24%  of  881.  Semantic 
ci' rf»;)tabi lity  is  35.9  and  38.5%.     CoraprehL  iding  percents  fire  47.5%  on 
S5  5  and  54^  on  S8l.    Syntactic  accept;   i  li  y  is  61.6%  and  70.5%. 
Kesiduaf  MPHW  is  6.7  on  853  and  4.7       S81.     Range  for  residual  MPHW  is 
4.1  to  10.5  on  S53  and  3.3  to  6.2  on  S-.l.    All  subjects  have  higher 
comprehending  and  lower  residual  MPlfW  on  S81  than  853. 

Graphic  and  phonemic  means  are  a  little  higher  on  881,  5.5  and  5.C 
than  on  853,  5.  3  arTd  4.7.     That  reflects  mixed  patterns  with  NA525  and 
NA526  higher  on  881,  NA523  higher  on  853  and  NA521  with  higher  graphic 
but  lower  phonemic  means  on  85  3. 


Table  6-27 

NAVAJO  SllCni  GRADE  GROUP  STATISTICS 


Subject  Number 
Stoiy  Number 

Total  Hiscues 

Ci^tc  HibCUvti 

HPIM 

Dialect  Hiscues 
HPflW 

Percent 
Noo-Dliilect  Hiscues 

ResiiiiKil  HPiM 
It  mrt'ci^-A 
\  st'i.  dco'pijble 
%  seni.  udiiCc.  but  corr. 
C(j(B('reh('niling  percent 
%  syti.  acct'iit.ible 
Proxlrilty  (»?aii.s 
praphlc  ' 

pIlOllf'Tlil' 

syiiliictic 
'••'lull. tic 


5 

S3* 

21 

81** 

5; 

53 

n 

81 

5 

53 

25 

81 

52 

53 

6 

81 

c 

53 

IROUP 
CANS 

81 

415 

307 

257 

216 

2(6 

?lf 

m 

302.5 

2SQ.S 

56^ 

57 

60 

65 

64 

61 

59 

}J 

59.0 

13.5 

12.9 

10.6 

13.2 

11.0 

14.4 

13.} 

ISO 

12.1 

7 

)• 

10 

15' 

15 

11  . 

9 

3 

10.3 

9,0 

1.7 

2.4 

3.1 

2.0 

2.2 

0.8 

_2.5 

1.7 

15.5 

15.3 

?M 

iU 

IS.  3 

5.7 

JIO  . 

14  8 

50 

50 

50 

49 

50 

50 

50 

_49.5 

50  0 

17.! 

11.8 

8.1 

10. 1 

0,0 

,12.? 

12.7 

12,6 

10.4 

10.5 

6.2  ; 

6.7 

4.7 

'  4.1 

.3.3 

•5. J 

4.8 

6,7 

4.7 

20.4 

28.0 

16.0 

14.0 

22.4 

36.0 

18.0 

^18.0 

10.2 

"  24.0 

24.? 

30.11 

30i0 

30.0 

46.') 

48.0 

42.0 

46.0 

35.9 

""38.5 

,14.3 

18.0 

8.0 

12.0 

12.2 

16.0 

12.0 

16.0 

11.6 

IF.  5 

38.  H 

4^.0 

38.0 

42.0 

5').2 

64.0 

54.0 

62.0 

47.5 

M  ) 

62.0 

'  68. 0" 

64.0 

79.6 

76.0 

58.0 

80.0 

61.6 

70.  .'^ 

5,3 

4.8 

6.0 

5.7 

4.9 

5.6 

4.8 

6.0 

5.3 

4.3 

4.'' 

5.3 

5.1 

4.8 

5.2 

4.5 

5.5 

4.7 

8.4 

7.'> 

7.? 

8.2 

7.6 

7.') 

7.6 

'/.'' 

).7 

6T^ 

7'.  01 

„  6.6  1  ,7.3 

?.2 

7.1 

6.: 

..  a.. 

*  S53  Hy  Brother  Is  A  Genius 
**.^^'  S!n['  Down  Th.'  Houi 
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Dialect  percent  is  17%  for  thm  group  on  SS3  and  14. Si;  on  S81.  But 
an  additional  14%  on  both  stories  are  doubtful  dialect  and  2X  of  SS3 
and  4«SX  of  S81  Involve  secondary  dialect. 

Retelling  scores  are  low  on  SSI,  however,  11  to  26,  and  onljr 
NAS25  exceeds  26  on  SS3  with  a  score  of  46.    NAS26  has  the  saas  score, 
26,  on  both  stories;  all  the  others  have  the  higher  of  their  retelling 
scores  on  SS3. 

In  their  retellings,  the  KA6  group  seem  even  more  inhibited  ^ 
the  NA4  or  NA2  groups.    Perhaps  cultural  effects  get  stronger  as  Navajo 
students  get  older. 

NAS21,wlth  retellings  of  11  on  S8l  and  19  on  S53,  shown  this 
Inhibition.    He  whispers,  speaks  in ^NavaJo,  and  talks  to  himself.  But 
no  response  Is  longer  than  this  sequence  sho%#s: 

R:  VRiert!  were  they  riding  besides  the  cotton%M>od8? 

S;  Among  the  ro--  among  the  rocks.  V 

R:  AH  where  else? 

S:  Amon^    the  tree3.  4  . 

K:  Anything  else? 

S:  Woods. 

R:  What  can  yuu  tell  me  about  their  horses?    Do  you  know  what  they 
looted  like? 

5:  No. 

R:  What  kind  of  horses  were  they? 

S:  brouv, 

R:  Did  they  just  ride  them  all  the  time? 


S 


Yes. 


R 


Did  they 


ever  get  off? 


S 


Yes. 


R 


What  did 


they  do  when  they  got  off? 


S 


S  leep  on 


^ne  ground. 


R 


I  can't  hear^ou. 


S 


Wen|  to  sleep. 
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R;      Thmu  whiit  happeriM? 

S;      Then  thify  get  up  In  the  rooming,  when  the  ©an  rising* 


Ttie  retuUi^ig  is  so  sparse  that  it  is  dil-Jcj^t  to  tell  whether 
NAS2I  knciwfi  more  than  he  is  willing  to  say. 

NA52r  and  NA526,  with  over  tjV^,  comprehending  scores  on  S81,  both 
have  retellings  of  26.    NA525,  with  the  highest  comprehending  score  on 
SS3,  also  has  thi?  hig))e^  retelling  score  of  46, 

Only  NA52I  show?  low  syntactic  acceptability,  40.8%,  on  S53  and 
he  ha^  6Z    on  SHI.     He  has  on1.y  2%  omissions       S81,  but  7.4^  on  SS3. 
Fiut  he  shuu^i  26  .  norvwords  in  S8l  and  13ft;  in  Many  of  these  non- 

words  are  syntactically  acceptable.    NA6  group  shows  18.4%  non-*words  on 

S53  ami  2l.*<'  on  ^-^K    Omissionfi  are  15?;  on  SS.  and  12.1^  on  S8K 
NA52S  and  NA  cr'^tave  high  omission  rates,  unusual  for  sixth  (graders. 

Here  ar»*  Anita's  (NA526)  omissions  in  S53  (28.35K):    of*,  it*, 
philosophical™,  and*,  courage,  ashamed,  certain,  definitions*.  The, 
nenius^,  valuable*,  two,  then*,  l»ere*,  youi*,  baby*,  typical,  excellent, 
naid*,  ordinary,  intellectual*,  li-nly,  lashed,  soak,  society,  blar*j"", 
to*,  a*,  broadly,  d^**  he*,  horizontal,  1*,  in*    impressiont  stringy, 
-sleigh,  sljm|>. 
*  corrected 
^  re  pirated  omissions 

Her***  -  a  short  serjuence  with  lier  <jmisaions: 

'H24      \iv  w.u^^^d  a  tinker  at  Andrew ^^and /said ,  **say  da/" 

'^•^l'^      "(t^rjte  1  lectua my  little  broth--^:   -aid,  loudly  and  clearly. 

Anitn  sli^v-   ^^th  basic  types  of  t^mlssions,  those  that  seem  deliwratt* 
and  thost*  w^.lch  are  incidental  to  the  reading*    A  number  of  deli  ^^ately 
cifnitted  words  are  without  any  context  in  the  »tory;  they're  words  read 
Mit  i>f  a  dictionary  by  the  main  i-haracter  in  the  story  or  repeated  out 
♦>f  context  by  th#?  ei^jht:  month  old  genius. 

Wnrd  if»sertions  are  5.3!>;  on         and  6.4.:  for  SHI  and  ranjiie 
ti>r  incti  vi<itia  I  read**rs. 

While  cnrrf?ctit*n,  as  report#»d  abi/v^r.  Is  mcxlprati*  on  both  stories, 
tinsuccessfu ;  correction  is  unusually  hi^h,   10.7'  on  S.S3  and  IT   on  SHI. 
Attempted  c«  rr*fction  is  on  S.S3  and  4X;  on  SMI.     On  S53  the  ^  roup 

Iwis  more  unsuccessful  than  succesnful  correction  with  no  subject  sub- 
stantially more  8ucyef4«ful  than  unnucce^sful.     In  S81,  only  NA.S25,  with 
36';  rorrpotT  >n  ^  fipd  only  iZ^,  unsucc^  sful  corn*t'tion,  Hhows  hijrh  pro- 
fM»rtli>nal  r.ite  of  success. 


Table  6.2H 


S5 

SHI*- 


SYNTACTIC  ACCEPTABILITY: 
NAVAJO  SIJCTH  GRAW:  GROUP 


I.').  2 
I '2.: 


Purtial  ly 
Acceptable 


Fully 
Accoptable 


Fu  I  ly 
Acceptable 
Except  for 
Other  Hlscues 


18.7 
17.0 


41.4 

56.0 


19.  7 
14.  0 


*S:' .1  My  BrotluT  Is  A  Genius 
"•^^^Hl  Si  11^  Down  thn  Moon 


Table  6-29 
SEMANTIC  ACCEPTABILITY: 
N/' Ain  SIXTH  GRADE  GROUP 


Unaccf pt- 
ab  le 


Acceptable  Acceptable 

in  in  Sentence 

Partially         Sent»?:i(>-         Fully  Except  for 

Acceptable  Only  Acceptable  /Other  Miscues 


Fully 
Acceptab  le 
Except  for 
Other  Miscues 


SS;<-'  44.4 
SHI**  45.1) 


I". 2 
16.5 


1.5 
5.5 


20.2 
17.  0 


2..S 
4.0 


12. 1 


12.  ( 


* S5  ;i  Mj^  Brother  Is  A  Genius 
**S   '  "^'ing  Down  The  Moon 
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only  3<f .      It  lo  )kH  llkw  thiM  c-u(u-i?rri  lur  rorn^ctjop,  rrl:i-(M,s  n  immumm'u 
fur  a  ^^racv  an  much  ah  It  diit»»  a  i'tinowrri  li>r  im»anlfi^s     Tlio- <       •  rv. 
tlViily  rar^^tul,  uptli^ht  reiidt*r.4. 

Syntiii'tlo  facturw  intluvncti  thuir  HUccuH.srul  curriirtl*  A\ow 
Ihwm  1  ki'l iiiMii-'i.'  on  th»;  utJHiu'CHHHful  onu'       TH.H    of  partial  U  cpt- 
«blp  ftilHCUfH  art*  corri:*-tud,  but  only  ^^ .  K*    o!  unaorf^ptfli)  U*  and  IS.  7. 
of  l  illy  rtoeoptaMe  oi.  S5)3.     For  SHl.  :\h.T:        partially  nrri:ploblp 
mlHc-iie»  and  36;..  oT  .inacc«i)tab  le  lul  .        are  correctod,  but  only  1^.2  of 
fully  ncceptablo  aro  ctrrwcted.  •  ^'  mlsoues  fully  accoptable 

except  foi  other  r^lsc»lJ^t*^   in  the  are  corrt'cted.  UnsuocesHful 

currectioriH  an!  ^H  mparablo  tor  all  .es  of  syntactic  accnptnbf  I  i  1  y 

on  both  stories. 

A  blml  lar  pati'ii'ii  >h()WH  rin  <»ffect:  of  serauti^lc  Inctors  on  c  rrectlon 
in    '3.     There  i>  •U.s^  ri>pnrtinna*..e  ly  hl\ih  corr(!Cti(ni  for  parlinily 
acceptable,  3*^5/  ,  nrul  fui  ly  acceptiible  miscues  li*  unaccoptablr  »mi- 
te^ce^*,  33.?..     I:ui  .ri  SHI.  ni'  se.nant  lea  I  iy  partially  at*<?epiable 

mi>^(Mier^  are  corroc^ed  and  2V.4/i  ot'  fully  acceptable  ones  are  also 
ci>r."cted.     In  .><  th  stories,  hi^;hej5t  ^atc  uf  unsuccoss fu  1  correction 
for   iemantica  L  ly  nnacc^  plable  ralscues  Is  on  SS3  and  26,7?;;  on  SHi  , 

Hl^.»her  than  avf^raue  i  orre^titm  rates  show    ni  fur  nii-;oii*'  '  where 

\\  t  ul>  r.rN'ed  lesp  tises  aie  nouns  (2H,9X)t  and  function  words  {2h.\), 
fiy  <:ti    rast,  only  l^.X.  of  verb  miscues  and  4,2'^  of  nouri  mtMllfiers  aro 
4*(>rrected.     Unsnr.'ess ful  correction  rates  are  hiiih  for  verbs  (41,4"  ), 
noun  modifiers  (33.^':), and  indeterralnants  (28. 6^*,).     In  S^l,  relatively 
hi^*h  eorrectiori  r-atcs  sht^w  for  verbs  (33.3%)  and  function  words  (40.5  ). 
I«»w  rates  show  'ur  nouns  (ll.3S^)  and  novin  modifiers  ( 10. 5^0.     Hates  of 
.in'-uccessful  correcti  r  are  high  on  nouns  (30.6")  and  noun  modifiers 
('M\(   ).     These  patterns  show  reader  correction  stratoj^ies  are  used 
differently  in  the  t^o  stories. 

i.ose  figures  relate  to  the  fact  that  26.4!":  of  So3  >:^iscues  are 
'iouns,  while  nouns  ar^-  36.7%  of  S81  miscjes.     N'oun  modifiers  are  L4>  of 

3  miscues  but  ^.V^>  ^  1"  SHI.     Other  perconts  in  the  tvo  stories  are 
^nore  comparab  le. 

Phonemic  factors  rt  "  also  reflected  in  correct  i(>n  rates,  (iorroo- 
tion  of  miscues  with  nt    ,>ii(*riemlc  relationship  between  CR  and  ^K  3^ 
in  S53  and  55.6!    in  S8 1 .     Unsucces.sful  correctit^n  is  <;  and 
Unsuccessful  corrections  are  high  on  mid- level  [)rr)ximity  (c-^ded  4-o; 
miscues  in  S8l,  3'^. 2;.     That  shows  in  S.=^3  also  with  32. X    un-iccess  fu ! 
correctior.  uf  miscues  with  moderate  nroxi  '.it^. 

Patterns  of  .syntactic  accept i  ity  differ  in  ti;^  *c^\}  stoi  ie  .» 
the  figures  show  in  Table  6-28. 

The  higher  rate  of  full  acco:)taoi  lit;.'  in  S.  -  rel  ltrt  s   luwer  rat«j- 
of  unacceptcib lo  and  compounded  miscues. 

Semantic  acceptability  patterris  ai-  \irtiaily  th.-  same  t^r  S(  'h 
stori'^s.     (  ;ee  Table  6-29) 


T«bU  6-30 
IDEKTICAL  FUNCTION  SUBSTITUTIONS: 
NAVAJO  SDfTH  GRADE  GROUP 

Noun         V»rl)       Function  Indtuit^r- 
Grammatical  Fupcti()n      Noun     Vurb     Marker     Marker       Words  mlnant 

sTOhV  m.  

S,S3*  74.1      67,7        84,0  67.7  61. 

SHI**  rt5.3      84.6        88.9  11.1  64.9 

*  S5:i    My  Brother  Is  A  Goniua 
**SH1     Sint^  IK>wn  The  Moon 
***In.slijni  f leant  frequency 


Table  6-31 
GRAPHIC       /  PHONEMIC  PROXIMITY: 
NAVAoc  SIXTH  GRADE  GROUP 

0-3  4-6  •'-Q 

Low  Proximity         Moderate  Proximity         High  Proximity 
Grf»^>hiL      Phonemic      Graphic      Phonemic      Graphic  Phcnomic 


Sfv)"*  21,:  JO.  8  40.3  42.7  30./^ 

SHI**  21.5  24.6  26.4  33.2  ,2.1  42.3 

*So3    Hy  Brother  Is  A  Genius 
Sing  Down  The  Moon 
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Only  ml(K)r  till  r«rt»nc»*c«  Nhuw  )wro  with  tli«  Nhlftn  l)»ln>i  mowtly 

uMitunci*  nnly,  hl>{har  in  SHI.    Wluu  hai)[)t»ns,  huwt?viM  ,  1h  thnt  the  >inp 
hi*twtii»n  fiUly  Hyntactically  and  -wnui*  t  tea  U>      leptabLo  Ih  much  j^roatfr 

nti  SHI, 

Lost  (le«p  Mtrtiriurun  rusiiir   In  df  S:>r\  rnlsciiijN  nnd  f).5"  ut 

S'^l,    All  aiuhjecth  are  hl^'^nr  (:i  SSM.    Ml.HCiies  with  rn*  t  ranHl'-rmatl  on 
iirti  :r;.:Ci.  un  S5:^  am!  4l.»S%  un  brtl.     Tliat  ftjtleotH  Homowhat  more  uft'in*- 
tlvi?  handling  of  nyntax  In  SHI. 

NA6  ^ubjoctH  ^how  few  Intonation  mlsoueM,  5,6".  on  5/!  on  S^l. 

Kan^ie  1     2'l(yX  un  b(ith  Htorles. 

f'«rl()!u'ra  L  t'Jfld  mlncuus  nov*:r  f'xcocd   I'V:  tm  ufther  story.  *»roup 
fw?nii  Is  16.  K,.  on  SS3  and  15?^,  on  SHI  , 

NA6  sliowH  hl^h  ratew  of  rtiatthln^  farictlun  of  nouns,  vt'ri)s,  .Tud 
noun  modifiers  in  Sf    and  modorati?  rnte.s  In  SHI,     F'unctlun  word  sij^>- 
stltijtlons  arv  about  the  saaie.     Again  this  confirms  the  more  liffoctive 
.yritartlc  pr   •♦»ssinK  on  S8L     (See  Table  6-30) 

P;itt»»rns  of  ^'raphfe  and  phoniMni*.'  proximity  sh(iW  thcit   tin?  vr*o'»'^  h<i 
i.'wtT   mfdium  ^^ra[>liit'  [)r()Ximfty  'Tiisrues  and  man*  hi^[\\  pr»ixinillv  '»n»-.  ort 

thtui  SF:\,     Only  21.       have        or  1*jw  i^'raplifc  [)r<ixf "li  ty,     (S.  *^  Tal)lo 
f»-:i!)     PKMni*?M'v*  Mroximity  shi>ws  more  high  proximity  'niscues  and  fevv^»r 
Isjw  am]  fmMiium  proximity  fnisc.ie.v     o  SHI  than  Sr^.'K     Furthermore,  the 
percent  ot*  phonemic  proximity    >n  both  stories  is  higher  than  i^ranhir 
<>n  low  proximity  misruos  and  '-oderate  one^  and   iower  than  graphic  in 
hik^h  •tri»xi'^ity  ranges. 

Orapl  *  •  'r>ea..;  usually  exceed  ph^nK'mic  mean  ,  for  most  readies. 
Hut  it  is  jnusual  in  u;u'  r^tudy  for  means  un  botVi  to  b».'  Iiiv'her  in  what; 
appear:*  to  ')e  tht;  easier  of  two  tasks. 

■  islon 

Our  Navajo  reader^  .  tart  o  r   no^t  t..  ..  i  i.      il  in  the  r  home  Ian- 
.'ua^e  nf  all  our  groups.     They  jie  ab^e  lo  read  F.n^ilisl    at     1  I  ^rade- 
■,omj  extc.it.      rheir  ui  ^"l.-w  t:!»:ir  use  of  tl:e  readi  proc'.'i'^s. 

W..at  stands     it  .aost  in  their  per form*ince ,  which  is  least  eff^^ctive 
*'t  all  uur  groups,   is  the  cultural  inhibiti-jri    »n  'heir  discussion  oi" 
what  they  have  underst  <xi.     Tt  v    i!.d  be  easy  i  >  c(.:x-ludp,  as  others 
have »  that  their  rr^adi-^  sufters  from  Linuui.->tic  ai     cultural  inter- 
t'erence*     Wo  would  r>;  .»er  coricLm'"  that  t'leir  res[»oi.so  to  Literacy 
instruction  reflects  a  m^'smai^cb  botrw«?en  the  sclw'CiL,  its  ctirriculum.  ami 
its  values  on  the  one  hand,  and  tl;e  culture?  and  life  view  of  '  hn  Vava.io 
chi  idren  on  the  other. 

The  ii  .iU',{i  success  in  readirot  f  f  our  Nava.jo  subject  -,  then,  i - 
neith^T  cause  for  limited  succes:    in  school  nor  th«:  effect  of  lan^-  iag<* 
and  cultural  interference,  but  a    ^mptom  of  thi     general  '^.Ismatch 


CKAPn.K  vii 

ri;ti:lmnc:   Ph(>ci:ss  :^  d  riwnuis 


Imroedliitoly  t^llltiwln^^  tho  rtfiulfn^^  ruibjiHrts  art*  nnktu]  to  n»tfll 
much       thoy  catx  rerminabor  ttbcnit  what  thi*y  havo  lurt  ri^ad*  TIiIm 
!iit}^m«.M  t  la  audio  tapud  in  thi»  nanr  manner  and  tor  th#  saiw  purpo^c^  an 
th«  reading.    The  retelling  la  thought  of  as  a  two-part  procaaa*  Tht* 
11  rat  part  ia  the  unaided  retelling:.    The  purpoat^  of  this  aectlon  ia 
tt*  nain  Information  about  the  readrra'  Initial  undoratanding  of  the 
material  without  prompting  from  the  reaearcher.    The  reaearcher  oncour- 
H)i*iH  aubjectw  to  continue  with  the  unaided  portion  of  the  rotplllng  an 
loni.'  as  possible.    When  the  researcher  judviea  that  tho  reader:    lavi*  told 
•i;  much  n    they  arv  \ioln^  to,  the  Information  providifd  by  the  subfrcts 
during  the  unaided  reti?lllnj'  1m  u»iJ  to  formulate*  ^jueHtli^ns  ft^r  thv 
<lirectt?d  retellir       The  ^luestloiu}  a«ked  during  thlw  dlrerti>d  n?teniog 
r^'Baln  i'p»?n-end»»a.     Hu?  ri'tellln^:  1h  evaluated  by  a  quamltatlve  wcore 
as  well  an  a  quaUtatlve  descriptltm.    Statwmenls  about  cM-aract(»rs, 
cfiaractiM  attribute's,  events  and  setting  are  uvaluated  and  i-omprlsc 
thf*  (quantitative  Surface  Retelling  Score.     Statements  about  i-lot,  theme, 
inliTences  and  talHcunceptlons  are  described  tjua lit.-it  fve  ly . 


Training  Re.searchi»r    for  ReteP-^ng 


ioui  ret»»liin^    rei^.iire  careful  training  for  t  th?  research  staff. 
A'l    -HSfarch  assistants  are  taught  l)  tc  wait  r^atient  ly  and  quietly  for 
tKv  suD^^vta'  re^-^onses;  2)  to  ask  open-ended  questions;  3)  to  respond 
in  a  U"    ril  mr':>n»r       the  student's  answers;  4)  to  ask  questions  at 
approprla.^*  nrw^t  ^  to  facilitate  and  enct-urage  the  subjects  tu  expand 
c^r  claii^'-       ,i*.»^et.ts:  s)  to  avoid  giving  subipcts  information  about 
t \o  .itot^     r.rv.'ji^h  fhf»  qi^^^^siiorr   askod  during  the  directed  retelling,  and 
6,  ♦^o  avoia  reso  'f.ding  or  <juest  i onlnj^  in  a  raanm^r  which  suggests  to  tht- 
I'j'j  »»<».s  thi'   they  a^p  incorrect  or  that  the  researcher  prefers  one 
r     >onee  Ta•^f>r  t'nan  anotb<^r. 

Training  with  th.?  v^ia.    rchey  ^  ^orsists  (»f  a  vari^My  ^^^f  pr('Cf?don*s : 

Distassi  n  o[  t!v  statt^^^jTit .   and  purpo  r  ^  t>f  Guid»'  Q-oPtionjg 
'  n  Acd  Rc  to  I  ling  (Se**  it\e  Appendix) 

2.     Evaluation  of  taptjd  reti^lliu^s  of  previi>ti-iy  studied  snh.n^cts 
^y    topplnv:  the  tape  after  each  statement  rr^dp  by  suhJe^M  h   i  researohfr 
and  jsin^'  the     lide  Questions  as  th»'  rr-vior  crlt-  ria. 


5i) : 


jwctii  for  (>urpoiM>>i  uf  Mlf«*AviiliiAtiun. 

4,    Rt>>»ul«r  rm»0rtn«ii  to  dlMrumi  ond  t*v«lu«i%r  praotloii  rc*t«? lllnKN* 

Ttitf^t  wutiniiii  uftrn  mnult      In  tho  rttwrltlng  of  tJit?  CuldM  Qyfitiuni>> 

5  .    Thortni^ih  knuwl*rdK*^  of  tho  ntorl^H  to  h»  ^>d  In  tho  ritMarch. 


Kvaluatlnji  tho  Retelling; 


Ml  >tnw  Analywlrt  has,  truw  lr»  boKlnnlng,  departed  frtjra  traditional 
|Hi*4t-siury  dlroct*?d  quentlonlnK.    Such  quevStlonln«  In  convergent  and 
t<>o  oftf^n  fortmeH  on  specific  knowledge  and  almple  «hort  anawetH. 
Trrtdltli^nal  directed  f|Ut?gtlon«  to  asaosa  reading  coaipreht?nalon  uHually 
i>rovldf  read«-*r8  vrith  information  about  tV    story.    For  examfjle.  If  a 
rifsearchf^r  atsks  u  Hub.iect  who  hds  n»ad  My  Brother  la  A  Ctfnlus,  ''Why  did 
the  boy  want  to  win  the  cont»at7",  the  reader  has  been  furnlahed  with 
the  Information  th/it  a  boy  1h  in  the  story  and  that  the  plot  relates  to 
hitt  winning?  a  contest.    The  reader  may  not  have  gained  this  information 
from  rt?adlnv.    Also,  traditional  dlrect»^d  questioning  can  provide  or^an- 
iMtion  and  fo<Mi:.  for  the  rtfader  which  in  not  what  the  render  rnay  think 
is  X  vi^e  abuut  the  wtory. 

Tho  type  (»f  n?telling  and  quejKJtioning  techniques  used  in  mlscue 
analysis  has  a  variety  of  purposes: 

1.  To  (Jlsrt  ver  how  readers  retell  inforruatfon  which  they  have  read 
wh4?n  thr  larr::at  provided  for  itftelling  is  oper>-endc^d . 

2.  I  .  correlate  f>tht  r  statistical  measures  of  mlscue  analysis 
wMIt  r**t^»llin>^  measure-^. 

Tf>  build  understanding  about  the  :   lationship  betweer*  cc 'ir*'^ 
h«  iidi  i^'  (whai   «*oncf»rn  th«*  r^jad*  rs  show  fc.r    nfi«»rstandf  n^  while  roadin^^ 
i    i-lng  on)  ar  ;  comprehension  (what  thr    ^aders  understand  after 
r«-.idin^i  has  taken  place.). 

earlier  miscje  analysis  r*?si»arch  has  smred  Jll  a.spects  tho 
r.'tf'Ilin^.     T:  rou^h  reliability  studies  of  researchers,  it  becaro**  ovi- 
«U>nt  that  researchers  easily  a^^re*^'d  on  surface  retelling*  information. 
(The  surface  retellinj^  information  are         stat    ^mts  about  the  story 
which  can  \>v    f»ri  fied  by  the  lanjjua^'e  i  l   !  lie  st..y  itstlf.  )  When 
r^^t^^ilin^"  was  scort*d  indopondent ly  by  thr^'P  researchers,  the  surfat  • 
rMtfllinp  score  ran^^ed  within  three  points  on  a  0  -  100  scale,  08?  of 


t  [|M  t  trill*.     ilijwt*vf»r,  f*i-ur«ii  ;ur  ln!i»rmttt  lurj  diittUfi^*  with  ()liit,  iht>mt»t»  ur 
"tht^r  liitort'iit  (<i I  lnt<»rniMt lt»n  and  ml^ii^oncopt  li^u  wt»rt>  uui  Hijimlly  n>H- 
4Mts    *nti*n^t'urt».  Tor  tlu^  purinn**?  of  thU  litinlyi  thtt  i«urfiic«»  Int'urmt  J  m 
wiiN  ipmnt  ( t^tiv*' tv  »iiinid  arwl  tin*  Mtattimwot n       ;ilut,  thctm^N  lntV»rinic»*H 
rthd  mli*<-t>fK»t]?|H  lonn  wi»r«  ctilUfotmj  I'dr  ctin^iarttt  Ivw  nt'.lywli*  and  dlHoun- 
iil"fi,  but  iioi   f.>r  ijuantitntivcf  neurinK*     TnN  |>rr>c«tdur«*  dii*crimltyit»r4 
tfiii  rttudrrH*  4UlHty  to  rwcall  wurf'ttcti  int'^.rrmit Jun  (Vonj  tholr  abillti^fi 
t»»  Intiirpr^^t  b4?yund  tht»  literal  luvi+l  i»f  ctHnpriih»MiHlun.     Ir<  wddlt  ii»ti» 
.ubtifi'tN^  mlNCwnoopitun**  hrv  aiutly^ttd  di'«rr      Ivn  ly  rathwr  than  thrini^:h 
niirmw         ni'urws,     It  may  btf  pi^milblu  that  throujjh  further  IIom, 
•trnm*  qiuint  1  tat  ivr?  «cur«N  can       dttvi»lo|md  (n  thi»wo  anniH. 


f.lrnlMt  It.i  i 

Sif^x*  iit*  ihtf  llml^.it  li»nH  ^'t'  the*  r<'i<  illn^:   »rtiCndur»»fi  lt\  rrf  ^-.jm 
aiuilyMl  ^  r«»latf  to  U»th  tho  nubjwcl  orul  t  h«»       iijarrhi  :  .     Th*?  d<    r»  t 
whli^l.  sJjIihMn  kXrv  willing:  to  i'X[)n?js,s  »i  f   t  <  :y  havi-  ui)d<*rHt  vmhI  or  r«tn«'riw 
iM»r«*d  V    '1  .nttfct  th**  n»tflUn>.*  MCirf  a^      1 1  as  tbi?  inrt^rnuillun  dvrlvod 
IrofTj  t        iruct»»d  irtf  lUn^.*,    Certain  sjlijtrct.s ,  b<^cauHn  of  culttiral 
d i  t  tVr*  f       .  may       more  willing  to  e^qmnd  on  what  tht*y  havf  n^ad  and 
\i»  shar*»  what   wh<-    }iave  read  with  a  researcher  than  utljf?r.«i.  Fiirth^-r- 
m' muTx    fi)d , .  ,  i.ia  1  r>  may  Ij«  mor<*  willing'  than  uih*T:.  t*^  n  !,itc}  idi'a  . 
'    n  A    ^    'V   ^        I  «)r  nt't  th»»y  know  it,  because  M*»r»*  in*  Ivi    la  1 5»  art* 
r»-»itHr  :         Mit   r      ban  otlwirn.     Th*»  ability  «-l   t  h*'    ^   ♦rari-l-  r  ask 
':i«*^*tlti  »        :.i  is  ex1rt»mi*Iy  important  •     K**- *»ar  ^•ln'r^  who  w»rr 

lM»Tt«T     I  '   .ti'l  more  .support  ifi;'  of  Iho  sub>*cts  u.-ualiy     Lii  itiul 

miTo  ii.  <  ,i      »fi)  i  t  >er  research<*r>i. 

This  ;)rocedure,  however,   Mill  provides  a  ^reat  d«al  mor<'  ab(,ut 
•      readers*  undtjrstandiiiKS  t**an  traditional  ci'^^pn^her.'^  i  oij  m**aMir^-b« 
na^  provided  information  abo  it  o^'mp'^fh*  :;sion  whiv^h  .!ji)j;ht  tjthorwise 
.    ,  '  ;ivalldbLe  for  further  renearc.  ,  hvyvithes  s  testing:,  or  for  the 
lopn-  nt  i  f  a  theory  about  i  fimprehi:ns i  «»n  in  reading'.  The 
:»      id»'s  Ir)  r<  njfit  i  on  aV)out   th*»  reader*-  abilJty  u*  inti-rr'^lalp  knovlfdt.  , 
to  interpr»^t,  to  draw  conclusions  and  to  develo,   concept}^.  nr  mlscon- 
re;>tiun.s,     Altiif>u^>i  th»»  retell  inj:  sc(irr'  :  ;  ira{)ejr.ri,  it  add.*»  to  •  tu* 
'  'cture  K>i'  the  «^iib ject '     development  <  f  efficient  and  orfective  readin;. 

lave^jie.-.     T!\e  worV        nv  don*'  in  discourse  anaiy  i  ;  retellin^is 
jt'd*^  ]  ust  i  f  icat  i on  t  ;>roced.ire  «wid  Titiv  prtA  ide  n»*w  and  beti^'r 

w-y>  oi*  (juanti  fy  in^   :-i*t  »•  I  I  in^s  fKin!.scli,   r^74;  frec!rick^(»n, 

A  ijaidi'  shiv't    ;  )r  Prepar  ifi^  ^iru!  IXa  1  uat  iu\^  Ket  q  1  :  i  rij.'   is  provi^S  . 
t  lie  Ap[X-'ridi  X . 


Th#  Stury  OutUnti 


Uch  •tciry  In  t>Mt  ruMarcli  U  r^Ad  carefully  tiy  at  lP«?it  rwu 
•iM?«rchf*ri.    Th#y  (l»v#lop  an  uutlln#  whloh  in  uatd  ^la  a  ch0ck  Bh»»px 
t>y  th#  1   iivarch^r  during  thm  actual  MtiiUlnis  #«aiilun  ami  latur  aa  a 
guld«  tu  aeojf^  th«  rotvUlnn  infonaation.    The  f^r^t  aactfon  of  tb 
litury  out  Unit  divldaa  SS  polnta  batwa^n  t^uiroctar  racali  and  davtil(i|>- 
mm.    each  character  ta  Uatad  aa  recall  anri  iha  charactara*  tralta 
an  d0Vciup«ant.    Slnca  primry  grada  atorlan  do  not  provide  much  infor- 
matiun  about  charactar  tratta,  mow  potnta  ara  aaalgnad  to  charactar 
racall  than  charactar  davalopmant,    Tha  atgnlflcanca  of  aach  charactar 
to  tha  atury  la  wefKhtad  and  polnta  an»  aaalgnad  acroidlngly.  Flfty- 
fiva  polnta  ara  ar  ignad  to  ^11  tha  avanta  In  tha  atory.  and  tha  avantH 
are  w©tK>^^ad  according  to  t^i^  algnlficanca  In  tha  atory.    T^n  additional 
point N  nr.;  provldad  for  any  othar  dat^tila  in  tha  atory  which  ara  not 
ll»t«d  In  charactar  analy^o  or  avanta.    Uaually  thla  rtjUitaw  to  ^attlr^* 
or  oX\wr  Burfaca  information  not       Intagral  part  uf  tb-  rilut  of  thf 
Htvtj  .    Plot  and  thama  atatamantf)  r*n»  alao  dovelcippd.    Raadora  nefd  n<»t 
rnlat©  th0  plot  or  thama  wuggaatm!  by  tha  r^6«archi?r,  h  t  thla  Is  pri> 
vldt'd  aa  a  ^uldallna  for  collactlriK  In^'^rmatlon  about  plot  an^'  t  ,ofmj 
statement a. 

Hi»r»«  Ih  the  point  dlHtrlbutlon  for  the  8t(ry  out  lino  fcillcivmd  by 
an  examplf  <  f  t>nM  uf  the  Btoriaa  with  thn  points  ashU'nnd. 


Story  r^atllne 
Point  Diatrlbuti<if> 


.1  irjcter  TMca  1  I 


Ch<i   icter  <i<'V  .  'v?,  nt 

(d»*^rri;)t.  #  statements) 

Thlr;   -  f  i .  .»  :u  inis  iir«  distr'  .h^mJ  hHtw»^en 
c'uiracter  r-i  a  1 1  and  c!.aracV'r  f  MributHfi. 
The  niinber  of  points  aHSii>ji*-d  to  f-ach  category 
is  dep*-^dent    pon  rhe  number  of  .characters  in 
the  St    /  and  "he  extent  to  -^hich  the  v^utr-  r 
develi       ^bf^  t^haracters. 


'•lit  i 


i:    >r  20 


15  or 


f,Ktra  Inffirrnati 

(Setting'   l  id  o^her  surlac*     :ib*Ietie:  ) 


CIlAkACn.H  ANAtASfS 

rrnrfdlM  ••Tinkler* 

Hrn.  Ml  I  lor 
Mr.  Miliar 

.11  wsi V  .     jf;   r  1  rm»  n  T  ( r i^'  ^ 
fjlrkxMimi'd  "TinkMr'* 

hi  <  t» r»>*»rlftk*nt N         iam  ifit*    triHiu<nit  tr^nibl** 
'    "^mtt  <  r'  f^akln^^'  ^^r^'at  8i* icMit  i  Ttr  d I  u-ovor 
t  f    '  s  to  !m»  hf»  l[>  t  II  i 

Mr^..  M<  :  I*' 

f  r'i»nj  .^wi :  n*i  land 
iuiN   tour  bri»t!HT  - 

Ni»rtn»t  ln»»^   .'Hts  iipHwl  at  FnHldl*?'  ^  constant  »»x]>»'rl?>*n?  i;.^ 
Mr,   Mi  :  N-r 


lAKNTS 

ir»^f!i*M*  tarn    Mi  -   .-^istJ^rVs  lioll  ;.r<'»'ii  in  a  ch*  Mx;»»?riTi«*iil  , 

*ir  ».i  *  "  .  ut>thrr  trll^  him  t«»  nave  halt"       •fach  wt'**- '  s  jlluwaru*M 
t  <    i>  :>   .1  n«»w  di»  I  I . 

ir»»ddi»*  *)h'U     1  ni  •  s  h! '  ^  mx^  ♦-*rinw»nt  s  to  tho>it»  su>.';.v»st  ^mI  in  .t 

••"Vidi;  f   to  -av*  i»'»*r  smr*l]in^'  mixture      ;  tho  r^' fr i f:»  rat oi  , 

•  •  i'«*t5    iri  trot:  >l*^  cuairi  and  must  rlcancout   tl     r».» iri^ orat  or. 

•  ar  iiis  father  c<»mplain  about  lh»^*  alarr  clock  n  r  w<  :kir,  and 
u»  i  idM«;  to  t  lx  !*•  as  a  surprise. 

i  h»*  ai.'irm  i>t  f  in  !]»    middle  ot  th*'  rii^ht  and  another 

ne  oJ  ^rpddie*s  px;)erlwnts  fails. 


r^oddt<»  li»  uiMlblt»  to         thii  duur  u|Hjn  And  »4iyii  h«t  wjll  >!u  ^vt 

Huw»^v«r»  hlh  ttUtifr  In  atVitid  tu  bt*  Utt  ali»m>  in  iho  dark. 
CrtMldlo  thi*n  tli^  i(]0a  of  dfn)(>(ilnK  n  Ujihl  ilirouyh  th»» 

IVwddli*  maUji  ii  fUHhlif^ht  out  of  Iwii  Imt  t«^ri»»» »  ^  rubr, 
wUti,  *i  bulb  and  tapw. 

M.in^'lrut         flar.hli^jht  from  a  pU^cv  of  nlrtr.*     ha  um-r,  n 
>  Irtdii^-r  to  drop  tfw  ll$:bt  In  t^  KllraU  i 

f.llMU»tb  1    no  iimK»-r  Hi*  Hcart?d  and  rr»>ddl»«  ko#*s  to  >ft 

Whiti  fntb«     crjfln-i  hiifm?  i»v*»ryune  t*>]I«  hj  :  ttu'  Htf>ry.  Tht^ 
w^iiif  family  Is  pnuul  of  Freddlt;  and  d»H*idfH  to  bv  morr  und»'r 
>landln^  atiim?  rhosi^  rxjHjrlmnntN  t^utt  fail.    Mothnr  ,ays 
frnddii?  <H  luHt   lik^  fatht?r. 


f  XTkA  INFORMATION 

F\ir  t  t«U   1  n format  It  ri 

Hmw  to  noake.  .1  flahhll^:ht 

Nc»fiwitl»'r  wS.1t  Fn-*o<.ie  does,  his  Tiotr^v  if>mparf>  hi- 
I'O.'  of  bi>^   Hichfftl  but  Frrddte  do-     £    t   like  ibi  nv 
i-om{)ii-i  Hons;  lie  wr)uld  pntfer  b»»in^»  cora:>arpd  to  bis 


ii  takrs  J  series  :»f  tailur      fi  nr^xliir     /i  u'cv-s 


Will  Fn-<-dl^>       ,ibl..  nfs  sci^uUiic  knowlpd^^-  hr-lp 

hi.  sistrr? 


pupuUitlun.     Th^fs*^  4rt#  c4lli*<i  thw  tuiltuniKy  r»;<^v4nl  nturjitw,  T)u» 

of  cultiuTAUy  r»'iov4nt  iMtcrlnU  with  »iHi  iru'  popul«iiun». 

hw^iishrff*  ;dmilMr  with  chlldmr/ft  llt*>raturr  with  ^oachlti^: 

atur*  ,  wur  u-d  thf  Tlwld       r!,i  )dr«-n' t  i  t i^at 'trr  for  th^*  nocewpmry 
»t(>rir^.     l:»»jy  wurkin)  with  uiitvrr  *f  ty »  jiubi:^'  and  4i*h<*i>l  Hbrnri4n^>  1. 
d»H'icH(iK  wl)lrh  1km lid :t  ffVl^w. 

F»  r  ^u»rw    »i'  t»i»*  pupulnttunn  thr:<;  «irt*  twiny  bi»ok^  labli?.  M(.i 

>'.r<''r'  rfr;>r#vs*f(it  inr'  '.il  Idrrn  who  c-u(i»*  I'rum  \pj>aiarhirt»  w))?  ,ik  .^.i.tiush 
i»r  ar»»  In  a  Spaniih  ^jH^iKhu'  f»nv  i  rMnrm^n?  ,  <ir  wh'*  arr  HUiif. 

Many  o(   th«»  AppnlAchian  buok^,  howi-vcr,  w»M-r  writr«»n  pri  r  t*-  t'>7o, 
vhi  le  ^HK>kj4  abruit  Black  and  Spani?ih  spoakln^  Amt!r lcar..»*  rf'f'lts-t  t 

nibUcati^n  datw«  puiit  l*>70,     Howovirr,        ml^*ht  b««  *  <;»»'ct»n!»  tht' 

iki.itrity  t«f  the  n^wlv  pubn*;^>ed  bofiks  hac  sett  fn^n  In  'r^i^  rily  ,irrt<^H 
and  p^hottoM  and  di<:  not  rot  it.^^  ^  the  riu-ai  nature  o(  t      subjoct^^  t< 
iw#fd  in  this  study.     Th^  M»tH  ti>r  at!  tho  other  ^!roup^  wit**  VHry  .-..'f  . 
W»»  oi»ly  culluctHd  ui^htifen  tltUvs  dfalinv:  wMh  Arable  backKri^und.     V  t 
n«'  ot'  th#»s#f  bf  »»k«  d*»alt  with  Arabic  IwcU  rant     to  '      Uni*»Ml  Stat*- 
nmt  l'>6S.     Tht?r»*  wa^  only  ono  buok»        Se<»  auc  llw  r>r»»»'.kv  Houst* ,  tluiT 
doait  with  fBodern,  racially  ml      .  liawai  1  .     Kxr*»^  t  fr.v  \ir  "^Y^  "aTi^  th*- 
\.H*uky  Mciu.s**  >  fl(kr'^ini:  a(i>'  mi  It  orally    '^Svant  Jm/ok.-   :or  rar         1  T :  o 
^copulations  «>t         nd  ^iradnrs  becarm*  aiQo«*   :.j;>«)s  >    .    aad  ww  had  ta 
•nak*?  all  kinds  i  t*  w  <>nces»ic»n«  to  orlt»?rla  and  •MKJ»  d  u:>   i^iu}:  .Hijfm? 
St  >ri^^  which  wi^?r»*  v>n :  v  r«'mi^tfly  ctjitiir^lly  r**U*var!t.     A  ^'ood  •  xnmph' 
wa-  thti  us»    wf  HiN    /  ^     Choice  for  t  i.»  Ho-^aiian    anic»an  -e^M^rd  i»rad*frN 
v^>*r-  rhr»  -nly  r  I-^vant  af^p^ct  wa^  ihv  a:*-  ^'i         T.ai::  chnrn^^tr-r  ar  J 
Mi    urtivtti^*.'^  invnlvint'  lnteractli>n  with  tuir  ir-  . 

f*v<jn  tor  tin?  ^roaps  ab^ut  wliun  nvanv   b«.iiks  ^uivf  !i«#*n  writt^Mi,  ^ 
tifu'  appr« 'f>rlat^:  liaterial  was  ;.'>t  a^y. 

Th»*  r^vsei: 'rh#»r.s  i':jtiedi<^te  iy  di->i'ar!«*i       *       whiih  !  h-  ix;^r#'s- 

-.ion  that  Ms         ■■■y  clMracter:^  r*-^  :MT  :!iar  -r   ::»(!;;  r..  ri*^!. 


H4HV  t*iH*l»o  1411  Xhim  CAt«»i£t.ry«    An  tl  itntin  (tulhnro  twy/t^r  tniwful 

.  .  .         Irtt  «»it  Aiini^m  ih^fo  Uvts  •  .       If  nm^iitiun  In  (^HapImk* 
'  I'd  rr*AU  «tH»at  tJ>p  pow^jlii  tn  H4lni»  Am!  I  )uid       Idr^  rh^y'd  b*»  f«»rtl 
i  lwifiii  tttrB,  i  i4nlv'<il  ^ifitl  »i  ft  u(  ^^<iii<nt,      lUic  »m  in  rhlldrttn'w  liouk  » 

*»,(!  Mti>rlt>«i  oi  '  i^  iUwnHAni^  and  SAnM>«n»,  tJw^  Nturl**^  frt.m  the 

Ar^itilart  wr  iJ^?  Vr<ibi<  nnd  iiU  the  I'v.y  >t<'  ^rtt  ott»rii  j^^i^^ni  t  leant 

'tnrtiMH  lu^ait^'  »h;il  tfu^  r«ad«»r»*'  undiTMlartdln^*  tin*  ^toiy  w#i:.  tu  t 
Ir^'m  ;»rfvi'»u?*  r^ntnrt  with  thv  wti-rv. 

u!  tM»'  ft-nwiliUu*.:  wli>rl«*?;  conoid.  r**«5  cultur.iMy  rt'Unrtnt,  ttii» 
r»»«an"iri  h«'r     .f?l*  i't»  d  thu«*«  whlrh  hInm  t  it  tht*  ^'^MMTnl  crl  tnrld  t^r 

liTt  l»'n  \  1   ir.idinn  furttiM'l^il  (-^*'  A|>p«M»d  i  >f).     ol't«Mi  l»y  thl*^  point 
tlwrt*  wi»r»   »»nly  twi   m   thn-f   bmikf*  av^llahlM  f^r  t!i«»  fourth  nnd  ^Ixtr^ 
>'rafJ«'  .  PiKi       and  a^-  m^mtjitird  ♦*nril«'r  th«'  r»*Hf<troh«-rfi  w*tr«*  hard* 
prr^  a-*:  tw  i '»tui-  up  wit?i  a|>[»r(*prlatr  s*fri«K  far  -neotmtJ  /radfr:*.  T>."' 
f*   t'»irch*'r-.  th«n  tn^fwhii?  fd  pilot  hI\u      :  with  tt>^  st^i        with  l«Hal 
r»Md**r^  Mt  t^m?  pri»fM»-4rtd  ^rad^  l«*s*'l.  Wi;*  U'  th'-i^**  r**«d^'*">  wt^rt-n*'  mf^n)- 
**.*rH  t  !  tU'       'h^   nib.i^^i't  i!ri/up»,  tKplr  r<^*«dlnKii  did  [     v  id*-  t  . 
r*\^i'«rrhiTri  V.  '  tt  1  ntorrtyit  l**n  about  a>:**  lovel  sultiihl  llry.  Rtfturnlru: 
•u  alii  ti^  th«*    jtiallly  *^t'  cultural  r*- '«'vanc«:,  wr*  rh*%  M*d  wit:,  wmt*  . 
'  S«*  t>artlo'jlar  ^rt'U[>^  and  ,^»rup;     Vnt>wli»dkie«hl*'  <>t   t ;    ;i*  /rovipN.  Lv#»n 
I  f    r VrK  int'.       idJ fi  fi-atuTfR  whlrh  ar«?  actijiilly  :rK^'»?nj>at iblt* 

'  1  v  .-  .'jit  ir«»-  -.H;>[»<*d  thiuiij^ih.     Afti-r  m*? lf»rt  1  riv'  anc!   i^lni*  Mr.  M<  n 
ii^?>t  .tiu'     -.ir,        ♦'«mul  that  it   1  >i   !  eult*iral  aftnnt  t<*  Arat^s 
Fmvm  .1  *  rt  a  fafm^i  n.inK»d  <in:kn  .  as  (Jmrfr  !«  th«*  rumn*  K*i  an  Imp^r- 

*-4nt  Mri-  ttr-fi  t  h^T*'!  or*' »  1  rt'^»[>r'»pr  iate  tV>r  »?i  iinlrrwirr.  riaw. 

\..  rh.-r  ^   ifi     '  r  ■  iltkiraliy  r'S'-^iiit  Ht^'r-**'.-*   i  i\l   lt*tn*i\\  i-Si  U 

in^il  *i  ^     r         !uni  ..ith.-r«*^    i  ir  data.     In  ^ird»'i'  ?     a  that  ^h»* 

wa  "t  •MMKu!t  :  o  f't   lnt»    Tui*  appr^.^rtatf  r«'i<iiri>.'  tlm*-,  .  r; 

i  »        -r  a:.  -iclap'»»(l    *u*ti<>ri  fr*  "   •  h»'  .vTu>;t:  ni»v.  !  wa      i  ^^rd.     -Xm  r 

X  -d.Uii,    iw\v  -hi.  .  t.ad  h*  ' r  r»*Tj»  \*jd  in  t!;^-    li  ^     tr>  i:*^,  i<>  -»].<  r''  i. 

^iTiplfrv  '       r*:adin.  rkittTia!. 

A   tr»'.U"fr    .1 -*iiitd'T -.tar.jl  iru'   -i-  v'    .t'ii-ion  -  ^rii'T  -  :;a; 

iru   •  ^   .'haract-r:  with  ♦•arh  P -r     \*a     :»r ,   in  :  h*'  lull  \ 

a  nurr^».  r         '?»a;jt*TS.     Tl>.^  -.iV.  i:,  'M,,  -tvi^:_.   !:ad  tt.  d«'ai 


flwit»>rti!  av.iij lAbUi.    riiif  i«hoi*?pr^  Bliii^  ^^''^    ^  ^'^^  Siinchu 

?tMt  wi-  4tsuroil  JM»»U:htw  into  t>>#»  rulturdl  n^tvvinou  nod  st|.MU- 


*^»lrf  tt*  :»    '>t    ^  fit*  t<l 


i  i  t\i  X  '  f  (#*n  »lvi'  ti-  (•  i»  ilat  limM  for  whlrh  th« 


in 


. !  tur.i     *Ki- 1«  Viiiu  » 


.1  r  ' 


?  < .  •  i  lit     V       .  i<! 

Ion  wh»«n  ii»*t .  rtsM.i  r*^  iMjItarnl  rt^  Ifva:*^*r.      :iit«»  .ir»  dallv  arMviti 

r  •H.'t*  ip.it  i  >n.i  1  r  •Uf^    MouMfu    i/ittr-m   ,  rtfui   iimjiv  r**  .at  lrrjn?jii>  > 
•  othf'fH.     rh#?4f  ar.'  r»  v«*rtltfd  by  t^:i-  n     inn  i    •!   tN«  rtwir;nM«'r»4 

jiant'uui 


i  .  oiAimiH  tiyit    virty  t>t'          tmyu  jc^t**  tjviriv.'il   it,  zinnia;*.       i*\  w> 
t*.i  .  .  f  ..dni-h  t  and  And  S  -  -iw  :         i  ,  of   raru*!:  lir» 


\yi  \  j^i-^liiL-I  "**         Andr**'  s  Stgcn*t ,  / 
i*r      i^  t»T-  aruPJ^'id i»»s  «jf  w.iut.  Tar* 
atu;  ^wir  ar*-    i^t    in  tijo  Mif!dl»*  Ka^t 
-••ttin*.     Tiru'  aisw  n4»eds  s»  'ak^Mi 
culturally  r*»i»»vant  .sltrri*e^  rh«ist:*n 
to  'm<}»^rn  \\^'>,     OUi  Ben  !la^        i  a 
t  .i;*i   placif  any  ti-wl     Cli?v»  r  far*  !  > 
can  dri*»wH  of  thf  tcAJTi5"^nirTnT^ 


tla^.*     Oar.M  t 


i:.. 
lilt  * 

:  . 

a  r' 
ir*- * 


arn 


**ay . 
Mr.   ^ ' 


I 


>  -  1 


1  (N-rat  1  fi ,     <  > :   *-hf  '  w»'  nt ;. 
,    t       ,        "  v«'  ar-    r  'at 

Ik  t  ' »  h  th*'  rtird  .  At  rl- 
^  r.^v  I      a     iraway  md  •  ' 
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tnm  x\m  nuMi*.  t «     t  ar  pmn^im^  f«)iidtn«  Abpqt         ttft^  fit  tiawmUnp^ 
d(.'(nit        4a>  >  <  ^  trtiiAl  ttfV  in  ih«  fulymiiiUn  l^Unil«»  Id  (tri>U#bl> 
nu  murm  r^ictviif.        i  i#  H«M«iiUn  imbj^ctii  than  r^n^in^  «Ui4it  C^argv 
W««hinttt(4n%  h'vhin4t  d^n  U  tt>  t\w  Uf#  af  any  Anv^rtran  chUn*  tutxh 
Ki>yal  IUci>  aiHl    ">>#t  uf  fh#  Uy^Min  dcMil  with  thli  ^rit4  of  tlw. 
TUiM  my  iy^  iifii*^r»U»viint  to  th»  HmmiiMn  H4fln  »p«>«lirre  than  to  the 
^tawnHiin  !i«ntj«n  tirmip  iilnr«»  th«  Pidiitn  i^[w%\mrfii  r^prpmnX  •  variety  ut 
(:?t|(»0#o,  Jdi^^iiPM  aimJ  rUipinu  ti«yKr«nti  to  ih«  Ha%iiU«n  U)«n4ii  wht^ 

though  thr*  StAmUrd  Storiti^P  » t?ic  itudy  ^Id  r*»t»*'*'»^^t 
the;  4iip»cti»  of  th#  lif*»  of  «  iip#i  {Ml  «^     iriil  ^riMip,  th#y       *>  n##d 

to  bn  thciUitht  i  f  in  ii*nn£^       t^ult  m\  r*?i«yvanc0  b«cjiaiM»  ofti»i»  4<^tl- 

vjti0i»  fiiuind  In  tH0i»¥  itiirl*»*>  nrr  'y«riMilly  rtil^vant    u  all  r<»iid«»»  ^ 

Ui  #li^nniry  :>ch<x»l.     In  Hy  8i  A  C»niu*tt  tht  liT^ru  «f  tn#»  iit».r% 

u  r^inc#rntfd  <ib<H»t  a  pro)<»ct  h«  iSpRT^TTor  nchiM  j.    In  Tht^ 

^tirprl w >  the:  vircuiR  J#  ^iwlrv  t  *i, 

tJ»«  ^nd  iM>it  uf  lht»  '        t.  f   *  *  in  tH*^  ^iturlf?-  ar«^  <iIm«i 

tioant  to  roUvancM  fur  n»»d«»«  *.iu>  pt  fur  Sancho  and  CUvor  T\yt  1^^ 
all  th»»  »»thifr    ^Iturally  rtl  iiturii?ii  incliKli^  a  p#riion  ao  a  miu 

cUmr^cXt^r  wht*  could  h«  n»aj  ^  of  tli*  iiubli»rti«,    Sancho  In  a  mlt^ 

i'hi«»vou4    nlf  an<i    I^vor  Tu     ^  l*i  a  turtU  who  outvlta  x\m  Ip^d^} 
t<j^i#if  Ik.    All  the  utandan   rttorl«ii  #»«pt  for  Two  Nirw  Hate  tfict^c'd 
i'hl  ldn*n  In  t\w  «*tory  who  war#  of  4  alqUlar  a^?**  to  x}w  ^ubjurtji. 

Not  iiiir(»rlMln^  to  woawn'a  |troa(i«^  crfttral  of  th«»  rolr  <  f  f»mal»'»4 
i  t  childr»n%  Uif^raturtt  la  th«»  fact  that  of  th^  twwntv  cultiiral^y 
r   i.  vrt*^^  jitorl^N  finally  iMil<fctf»d»  tmly  four  hj|V«  fcnuilra  Mn  main  rfiar- 
a*  rarr^dah,  *n  TArPigdah^a  Carp€t,  howwvwr,  munt  l«?am  h«r 

,  in  tnmi  a  caw;.     In  adilltlon  to  trw^Hfr  four,  Sane  ho  lnrlud<»«  <in  adutt 
^'-•iclcar  w<*iyin  *'kj  ^viat    'irou*!:hout  tht  ranch  country  an  <*n©  who  had  a  wav 
".ith  aniinulf*"  (p.  2),  rthu  «$mrta  a  positive  and  niijnlflcant  forc#  in 
the*  story. 

Mtifv  «»t  th#*  Atandard  ■  torle    had  f«*nial*t  ualn  charActt^r^  v  ; 

Ir.'hid**  Oil!  Hr^.  th^rV  iti  Tw<i  New  Hat;*  and  K<»trn  Jont*i^  *  r**(oi  -  -c 

ati  Hh#», 

Tiw^  HtTUt^liu^-        thf  wri^. '>'n  IjOi.         can  al»^<»  be  a  fact<*r  in 
itabllahlnji:  rf?JfvafH'«^  in  a       ry.    A  ^tumbcr  of  A;)palachian  ^  , 
n^rm^  thi*  -»t  i»rieH  thwy  ^rr  reading;  *'ccnild  happen  around  hrr^r  bocai.  ^ 
♦h«'y  (charact#»rH  In  th^  8t<»r/)  lalW^d  country*'.    All  thi>  •  iltuural  / 
:'*l*^ant  «itorli!H      r  t?**  ^paUichlan  rroupji  and  two  ^  '    ru*  storii*,«  tor 
the  HlttHi»aippi  roi  11  i  fUack  ^rou{#  t^mtaln  variou^  of  ^.'raphlc, 

vocabulary  and  lin*:ui»tic  dlff»*rt*nceh  to  simulate  regi-r;al  diaiec*. 
"Y«>uMl  liki-  y  j2et  a  whipping  foi  that^"  ♦iay**  Old  hen  to  fjpfiter  a  h** 
.i^'r«*e^  to  k*?ep  Lwrter's  do>t.     'Mi^rhty  nurh  obliged"  r#»pU'e*-        t-  r  i 
Niit  only  Joes  cilal#*i  t  repr*>Hentat  lor  <icc'ur  in  chajracter'n  (fialo^a** 


but  ai  thm  author  of  Old  Ban  Ballty  Matta  Hla  Match  talla  tha  raadinit 
audianca  about  Laatar^a  cor^carna,  na  writaa  ''thia  thought  waa  a  conatant 
worrimant  to  him.**  (p.  3)    Soma  authora  aa  thay  vrita  about  paopLe  who 
do  not  apaak  Engliah,  try  to  affact  a  aacond  language  through  unique 
Engliah  atructurea.    Both  And  Now  Miguel  and  Salt  Boy  have  aapecta  of 
auch  language  simulation.    An  example  from  Salt  Boy  followa:  "When 
they  came  to  the  pen  for  Salt  Boy*  a  mother •  a  a'heep,  hla  father  atopped 
and  waited  until  Salt  Boy  waa  beaide  him.    Then  he  apokc,  *I  have  aaid 
It  before,  ny  eon,  that  you  muat  never  rope  the  aheep  of  your  mother,'** 
(p.  2)    The  reat  of  the  atoriea,  including  all  the  atandard  onea,  were 
written  in  varioua  atylea  of  atandard  Engliah. 

Stories  have  general  themea  which  often  are  ro levant  to  different 
V'roups  of  readers  for  different  reasons.    The  atories  finally  aelected 
fur  use  in  this  research  can  be  divided  into  four  different  themes: 
contemporary  realism,  folk,  coming  of  age,  and  historical  fiction. 
Four  stories  had  folk  themes  which  were  to  teach  the  readera  a  lesson. 
Young  readers  often  miss  the  point  of  such  stories  although  aa  readers 
mature,  they  seem  to  become  more  aware  of  the  author's  purpose  in  pre- 
senting a  moral  in  a  story.    Clever  Turtle  and  Old  Ben  Bailey  Meets  His 
Match  dealt  with  tricks  being  played  and  the  less  powerful  winning  out 
over  the  more  powerful.    Mr.  Moonlight  and  Omar  and  Fareedah's  Cagpet 
are  concerned  with  hard  work  and  cooperation,  while  Sweet  Patootle  Poll 
su^'gests  that  what  is  meant  to  be  must  be.    In  addition  to  the  folksy 
character  of  some  stories,  five  stories  were  concerned  with  the  main 
character's  ''coming  of  age."    In  each  case  the  conflict  waa  solved  to 
some  degree  as  the  young  hero  (in  each  case  the  main  character  was  a 
boy)  overcomes  various  forces  to  prove  his  maturity.    Sing  Down  the 
Moon  is  historical  fiction  and  the  other  nine  stories  deal  with  various 
aspects  of  contemporary  realism.    Most  of  the  standard  stories  were  con- 
temporary also.    Two  New  Hats  had  a  somewhat  folksy  character,  while 
Freddie  Miller,  Scientist  Included  aspects  of  "coming  of  age." 

A  chart  follows  which  lists  the  aspects  of  relevance  In  relation  to 
each  of  the  twenty  culturally  relevant  stories  as  well  as  the  standard 
stories.    This  is  not  meant  to  be  evaluative  in  any  way.    Some  of  the 
aspects  were  presented  much  better  than  others  and  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  no  way  of^measuring  which  of  these  aspects  are  most  important 
to  readers,  nor  how  the  interrelationship  of  these  factors  In  a  story 
relate  to  readers.    The  purpose  Is  slmpJy  to  list  what  was  evident  in 
each  story. 


T«bU  7-1 
ASPECTS  OF  RLUVANCC  IN  STORIES 
Cultural^  RaUvant  Siorlea 


Story  Story 
Nu.  Nam 

Social 
Cultural 

Setting 
Place 

Tim 

Age/Sex 

of  Main 
Charac . 

Language 

Theme 

Type 

of 

Material 

68  Honry'8 

Choice 
2nd  gr.  NA,HS,AR* 

father* son  rel. 
caring  for  pet 
ranch  life 

S.W. 
U.S. 

now 

6^8 
M 

standard 

contemp. 
realism 

basal 

d3     Salt  Boy 
4th  gr.  NA* 

fatt-My  rel. 
»hee()herd{ng 

S.W. 
U.S. 

now 

8-12 
M 

language 
simula- 
tion 

coming 
of  age 

story 
book 

81     Sing  Down 

The  Moon 
6th  gr.  NA* 

peer  rel. 
home making 
Hheepherding 

S.W. 
U.S. 

hist, 
fic. 

12-15 
F 

Standard 

hist, 
^ic. 

novel 

69      The  Royal  Race 
4th  gr.  HS,  HP* 

father- sons 

rel. 
king' s  court 
sled  racing 

moun- 

t-'lns 
islands 

long 
ago 

10-15 
M 

standard 

coming 
o)\age 

basal 

70     Ghost  of  the 

Lagoon 
6th  gr.  HS,  HP* 

tribal  life  rel 
storytelling 
fishing 
hofnenaakirg 

South 

Pacific 

Islands 

long 
ago 

7-9 
M 

standard 

coming 
of  age 

basal 

87.    Mr.  Moonlight 

and  Omar 
4th  gr.  AR* 

father- son  rel. 
farming 
market  days 

Rural 
Morocco 

not 
clear 

9-12 
M 

standard 

folk 

story 
book 

88  Fareedah's 

Carpet 
6th  gr.  AR* 

mother-dtr,  rel. 
grain  making 
weaving 

Tigris 
River 
Mid. 
East 

long 
ago 

10-12 
F 

standard 

folk 

book  of 

short 

stories 

86     My  Name  Is 

Miguel 
2nd  gr.  TS* 

father- son  rel. 
school  and 
home- life 

school 
home 

now 

7-9 
M 

standard 

contemp. 
realism 

basal 

85  Sancho 
4th  gr.  TS* 

ranch  life 
homemaklng 

South 
Texas 

now 

male 
calf/ 
older 
woman 

standard 

contemp. 
realism 

story 
book 

77      And  Now  Miguel 
6th  gr.  TS* 

family  rel. 
sheepherding 

New 

Mexico 

now 

10-14 
M 

language 
simula- 
tion 

com! ng 
of  age 

basal 

♦read  by 


Tabu  f-l  (cont) 
Culturally  RaUvant  Storlaa  (cont) 


mmmmatwmmmxmmsimmmsmmmm 

Story  Story 
No.  Nam 

Social 

Cultural 

Setting 
Place 

Tim 

Age/8ex 
of  Main 
Charac. 

■•WW  ■  M 1 

Language 

Theme 

Type 
of 
Material 

82      Sky  Don 
2nd  gr.  DE* 

m*  ther-child 
reU 

North- 
eastern 

now 

5-7 
M 

standard 

con temp, 
realism 

story 
book 

Andre's 
Secret 
4th  gr*  DE* 

housekeeping 
fishing 
chopping  wood 

N«L* 

woods 
and  bay 

now 

9- 12 
M 

f  jandard 

con temp* 
realism 

baaai 

84     Two  Against 
the  Sea 

6tli  ^r.  Di:* 

fiHhing 

coll.  driftwood 

Maine 

now 

10-12 
F 

standard 

con temp, 
realism 

basal 

"95      The  Sweet 

Patootie  Doll 
2nd  gr.  AP* 

woods^  animals 
rout  cellars 

rural 
Appa- 
lachia 

not 
clear 

7-9 
F 

dialect 

folk 

stoxy 
book 

74     Old  Ben  Bailey 

Meets  His 

Match 
4th  gr.  AP* 

trickstering 
keeping  fox- 
hounds 
humor 

rural 
Tennes- 
see 

not 
clear 

9-12 
M 

dialect 

folk 

basal 

76     Cat  Fifht 
6th  gr.  AP* 

fishing 
hunting 

shopkeeping 

rural 
Appa-* 
lachia 

now 

10-12 
M 

dialect 

coming 
of  age 

basal 

71     Clever  Turtle 
2nd  gr.  MB* 

tricking 
farming 
tribal  life 

rural 
Africa 

long 
age 

no  age 
turtle 

standard 

folk 

basal 

72      Little  BrowTi 

Hen 
4th  gr.  MB* 

family  rel. 

farming 

fishing 

rural 
farm 

now 

8-10 
M 

dialect 

contemp. 
realism 

basal 

7j     Roughing  It 
6th  gr.  MB* 

peer  rel. 

camping 

fishing 

rural 
river 
marsl 

now 

10-12 
M 

dialect 

contemp. 
realism 

basal 

67     Ah  See  and  The 

Spooky  House 
2nd  gr.  HP* 

Chinese  New 

Year 
multi-racial 

Hawaii 

 ^ 

now 

7-9 
M 

standard 

contemp. 
realism 

basal 

read  by 
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Tabi*  7-1  (cont.) 


ASPCCTS  OF  REI£VANCE  IN  STORIES 
Standard  Storiaa 


Story  Story 
No.  Nan* 

Social 
Cultural 

Setting 
Place 

Tims 

mmmmmmmm' 

Age/Sex 
of  main 
Charac. 

Uinguage 

Theme 

lypa 
of  ^ 
Hatarlar 

^26     Two  N«w  Hats 
2nd  gr.  NA,H8* 

w«lWng 
meeting 

farm 

not 
clear 

no  age 

ciuck/ 
female 

standaH 

folk 

baaal 

m 

28     Big  Surprise 
2nd  Rr.  NA.HS* 

circus  Cuming 
to  town 

park 

now 

6-8 
M 

standard 

contemp. 
realism 

basal 

44     Kitten  Jcnes 
2iid  gr.  All  except 
NA,  HS 

family  rel. 

contest 

pets 

house 

yard 

store 

now 

7-9 

kitten 
female 

standard 

contemp. 
realism 

basal 

51     Freddie  Milier, 

Scientist 
4th  gr.  All 

family  rel. 
scientific 
experiments 

house 

now 

9-12 
M 

standard 

coming 
of  age 

basal 

/ 

53     My  Brother  Is 
A  Genius 

6th  gr.  All 

family  rel. 
school  activ. 
television 
activ. 

house 
school 
TV  sta. 

now 

9-12 
M 

standard 

contemp. 
realism 

basal  * 

*read  by 
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C«Mr«l  Plndingtt  8(t|{g«st«d  by  th«  StUctlon  of  H«t«rUlii 

Rtadablllty  formuLis  «r«  only  htlpful  if  th«  r««d«r*«  raaotlon  to 
tha  book  is  built  into  th«  proc«i«  of  d«ttrmlnlng  rMdablllty,  A 
grM*-  daal  la  dfscovar«d  about  thtt  difficulty  or  aaaa  with  i^lch 
aubjacts  of  a  particular  aga  or  cultural  group  rtapond  to  a  book 
aftar  childran  from  tha  group  hava  raad  thaf  atory  orally  and 
thair  miacuao  hava  baan  analyaad. 

2.  Ragardlaaa  of  tha  ethnic  group,  whan  a  aaarch  ia  mada  for  abort 
-atorlaa  which  ralata  to  tha  apaciflc  group,  thara  la  no  long  Uat 
of  accaptabla  booka  avallabla.    Publiahara  my  ba  ral'ictant  to 
publiah  booka  which  praaant  what  thay  timy  baliava  rapraaant  too 
narrow  or  parochial  a  vi^iw,  whathar  it  la  trua  or  not.    It  may  ba 
that  atata  departtoanta  of  aducaticn  or  avan  county  or  local  achool 
diatricta  could  aatabllah  ragionai  wxlting  workahopa  contaata 
apaclflcally  to  davelop  locally  writian  matarial  for  childran  rala-- 
vant  to  a  particular  araa  or  grow?.    Thia  nmy  do  much  to  sncouraga 
wrltara  of  Bom  paopla  in  a  particular  community  whlla  incraaalng 
opportunity  for  culturally  ralavant  raading. 

3.  Thara  la  vary  littla  culturally  relevant  matarial  for  childran  in 
aarly  gradas.    Ganarally,  wa  found  It  moat  difficult  to  find  rala-» 
vant  raading  matarial  for  tha  aacond  grada  group. 

4.  Thara  ara  vary  faw  booka  which  aaam  to  ba  ralavant  to  a  group  In 
tarma  of  all  tha  aspects  of  cultural  ralavanca.    Although  aoma 
booka  nay  raprasant  tha  praaant  tlma,  tha  80cial-*cultural  a  pactp 
of  tha  story  may  ba  limited.    Other  books  na^  have  aocial-cultura' 
aapecta  which  are  significant,  but  represent  a  period  which  to  the 
readera  creates  a  ''once  upon  a  time*'  story.    Ha^y  authora  do  not 
uae  the  written  language  of  the  material  to  help  convey  to  the 
reader,  the  particular  group  the  story  is  about.    The  atandard 
itorles  use  the  wltten  language  to  convey  cultural  relevance  to 

a  much  lesser  degree  than  the  culturally  relevant  stories. 

5.  Although  not  specifically  related  to  selection  of  mat^riala,  it  is 
Important  to  keep  in  mii^  that  readers  may  initially  react  to 
culturally  relevant  materials  with  surprise.    Children's  reading 
experience  nay  cause  them  not  to  ^^xpect  relevance.    A  nufiA>er  of 
readers  had  difficulty  with  Spanljh  names  or  the  naiaes  of  cities 
which  they  probably  knew  becauj^e  they  have  had  so  little  experience 
reading  about  themselves  that  they  did  not  expect  to  find  familiar 
proper  names,  vocabulary  items  and  lan^ua^e  structures  In  a  reading 
book  in  schoo}. 

In  conclusion,  although  there  lias  been  a  large  increase  In  the 
amount  of  materials  published  ^or  children,  there  is  still  a  dearth  or 
material  for  specific  ethnic  groups  which  also  relates  to  the  tirnes, 
age  level  and  preaent  background  of  a  yoking  reader.    If  relevant  material 
is  necessary  to  motivate  readers,  the  pulllshing  and  educational  estac>- 
llahaanta  have  a  long  way  lo  go  to  fill  tils  need. 
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Fifwlintfi  Trum  IUt»Uins 


ltot«lUnii  Scorti 

examination  of  tha  quantltatlvo  data  froa  tha  RttvLllng  8core»< 
provldaa  tan  Important  conclualona  conearnlng  comprahanalon  about  tha 
wight  populatlona  In  thla  atudy. 

I.  Rataliintt  Scora  waana  for  all  of  tha  four  dlalagt  groupa  ara  hlghar 
for  aach  grada  lava I  group  and  ••ch  typa  or  atory  *hf n  for  thoaa "o? 
tha  aacono  lani^uaga  group,    (aaa  Tabia  7-2/ 


Table  7-2 

RETELLING  SCORE  MEANS  PER  CROaP/PER  STORY 


biaiect/ 
Second 

Type  of 
Story 

Grade 

ReteliinR 
Mean 

firada  Uval 
Maan/Each 

Croup 

OvaraiT 
Crada 

Leva I  Hean 

o9c»  Lang 

oranoa 

43 
*•* 

1  44 

1 

uui*  Kei* 

Zt\C 

Dialtct 

Stand* 

2nd 

Dialect 

Cul.  Rel. 

2nd 

47 

Sec.  langa 

Stand. 

4th 

43 

46 

49 

Sec.  lang. 

Cult.  Rel. 

4th 

4P 

Dialect 

Stand. 

4th 

54 

53 

Dialect 

Cul.  Rel. 

4th 

51 

Sec.  Lang. 

Stand. 

6th 

43 

45 

SI 

Sec.  lang. 

Cul.  Rel. 

6th 

48 

Dialect 

Stand. 

6th 

53 

56 

Dialect 

Cul.  Rel 

6th 

60 

7.n 


Kroup^  (dii»  #ct  and  iMicond  Un«u«M)  than  bttMcin  tha  fourth  grada 
KrcHipa  and  nlxth  grada  groapa.    Tha  man  for  aU  aaeond  grada  aacond 
Unauaga  aubjacta  on  both  atorlaa  la  4S»  whlla  for  all  aacond  grada 
dlaiact  aubjacta  It  la  4S.    Thla  dlffaranca  la  liily  2  polnta  whlla  tha 
dltfaranca  batwaan  tha  aaM  fdurth  and  alvth  grada  groupa  ara  7  and  II 
ppinta  rtapactlvaly.    Tafein  aa  a  nhola,  tht  dlalact  graupa  aaa«  to 
nava  miira  aurfaca  InfortMtloti  to  racount  than  tha  aacond  Unguaga  aub- 
Jvcta  do. 

Thara  ara  «)ccaptlona  to  thia«  h(fvaivar»  which  ara  avidant  whan  tha 
wan  acuraa  for  aach  population  and  aach  t>pa  of  atory  ara  llatad  aapa« 

rarely. 


Tab  la  7-3 

fLiTLLLINC  SCORE  MEANS  PER  POPJ^ATIQN/PER  STORY 


srm 

DARP 

CULTURALLY 

RLTXVANT 

POPUIATION 

1  6th 

2nd 

otn 

Second  Language 

NA 

43* 

31 

28 

37(3 

50 

20 

HS 

47* 

4') 

30 

46P 

4L(a 

53(3 

AR 

39 

44 

51 

40^ 

47 

58 

TS 

48 

40 

52 

45 

59 

61 

Dialect 

DC 

55 

40 

57 

60 

61 

64 

AP 

40 

51 

50 

45 

60 

70 

HB 

43 

55 

65 

38 

57 

64 

HP 

40 

51 

30 

43 

26ia 

4U<i 

*  Standard  atory  r«i?ad  dl  'farant  from  oth*?r  aacond  gradara,  but  th4&  name 
for  ihesa  two  populat  ona. 


CuLtxirally  ra levant  atory,  the  sane  read  by  more  than  ona  group  at  the 
same  grade  level. 

On  the  Standard  Storiaa  read  by  the  second  grader::,  the  Navaio  and 
Hawaiian  Samoan  mean  retelling  scort's  are  wit^iin  the  saiae  rang«?  aa  the 
dialect  grOiua.    It  laiat  ba  retnambered  that  ichese  two  groupa  read  primer 
storiaa  aa  coopared  with  Kitten  Jones^  a  3-1  basal  which  was  read  by 
all  other  aacond  grada  groupa.    Also,  the  Culturally  Relevant  atory, 
Henry's  Choice,  was  from  a  first  level  basal,  while  all  oth*r  stories 
came  from  natarlala  which  would  be  considered  more  difficuly  by  any 
readability  formula.    The  Texas  Spanish  second  graders  had  a  higher 
itfan  score  on  the  standard  story  than  either  the  Appalachian  White  or 
Hlsaissippi  Rural  Black  groups.    (Tliis  will  be  explored  more  fully  Later 
in  thia  aaction. ) 


Ttw  hi$h  m»n  toorvt  at  t\m  OtMrwant  Matn»  «nd  TtMi»  SfNintah 
it«-uupa  aunt  b«  t«<ip«r«<i  with  th«  factn  that  in  ami  eamia  third  gradi* 
av«ratf  r<NMtar«  war*  uaad  bacauat  thaiw  «roapa  mrw  tapad  aarly  in  the 
achool  yaar.    For  tha  mm  raaaon,  a  good  niabar  of  tha  H8  aubjaeta  wart* 
fifth  Kradara  in  tha  fourth  grada  group. 

Although  ii^>ortant  infonution  ia  ganaratad  by  tha  anmlMtion  of 
man  acoraa,  oftan  aigniflcant  infomation  la  loat,  aapaelally  whan  tho 
nuMbar  of  aubjacti  balng  ca«f»«rad  la  anaU.    It  la  aqually  aigniflcant 
to  look  at  tha  ranga  of  aeoraa  to  aaa  If  thia  aiqtUlna  ao«a  of  tha 
MMcaptiona  to  tranda  or  concluaiona  auggaatad  by  tha  aaan  ratal ling 
•coraa.    Figuraa  7-1,  7-2  a^td  7-3  praaant  tha  rarvna  of  aeoraa  of  aach 
•ubjact  for  aach  grada  laval,  aaeh  population  and  aach  typ^  of  atory. 
Tha  vartleal  Una  rapraaanta  tha  ranga  for  aaeh  group  and  aaeh  typ©  of 
Mtory.    Each  aubjact  la  rapraaantad  by  a  dot,  and  tha  abort  lina  acroaa 
tha  vartleal  Una  indleataa  tha  «aap  acora. 

Cxaslnation  of  tha  ranga  of  avoraa  for  tha  aacond  grada  group* 
iihow  that  a  itacond  raaaon  for  tha  high  aaan  acora  for  tha  DC  aubjacta 
can  ba  accountad  for  by  ona  aacond  grada  aubjact' a  ratalllng  of  Kitten 
Jonaa«    Tbla  aubjact  producad  a  ratalllng  acora  of  76,  whlia  tha  othar 
thraa  DG  ratalUng  aeoraa  ara  46,  49  and  S2.  which  ara  within  tha  ranga 
o(  othar  Mcond  grada  groupa.  'Ohila  axaafnlng  Man  ratalllng  aeoraa, 
it  1«  iaportant  to  kaap  in  alnd  that  tha  variation  la  aa  graat  within 
tha  group  itaalf  aa  It  la  batwaan  groupa.    Aa  wa  axaaina  othar  tranda 
notad  fro«  tha  ratalllng  aeoraa,  wa  will  continua  to  look  at  tha 
rangaa  aa  wall  aa  tha  naan  aeoraa. 
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2,      Retelling  score  taeaiis  tend  to  Increase  faoo  second  grade  to  fourth 
grade  to  slxtn  grade  groups >    This  is  true  for  the  overall  groups, 
C Figure  7-4)  as  the  second  grade  ooean  is  shown  as  44,  the  fourth  grade 
meannas  49,  and  the  sixth  grade  mean  as  51.    This  trend  is  even  more 
apparent  when  other  aspects  of  mean  scores  are  looked  at  from  grade 
level  to  grade  level.    Table  7-2  shows  an  increase  from  second  to  sixth 
grade  dialect  groups  (45,  53,  56)  which  is  greater  than  that  for  the 
second  language  group  (43,  46,  45).    In  feet,  the  sixth  grade,  second 
language  group  mean  decreases  one  point  from  the  fourth  grade.  This 
decrease  is  nainly  affected  by  the  NA  group  (see  Table  7-2).    In  t^e 
NA  group  the  mean  retelling  scores  decrease  from  one  grade  level  to  the 
next  for  the  standard  stories,  and  although  for  the  culturally  relevant 
story  the  fourth  graders  increase  from  the  second  grade  group  (from  37 
to  50)^  the  sixth  grade  NA  subjects  produce  the  lowest  retelling  mean 
score  of  any  population  for  .any  story.    (This  will  be  discussed  later.) 

There  are  other  exceptions  to  the  increase  of  retelling  score 
means  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade  levels,  but  none  are  as 
dramatic  as  for  the  NA  group.    The  HS  subjects  go  up  from  the  second 
to  the  fourth  grade  on  the  standard  stories  (it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  shows  a  difference  between  the  reading  of  a  primer  story 
by  second  graders  and  the  reading  of  a  fifth  grade  story  by  fourth 
graders)  but  decrease  from  49  to  39  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  grade. 
However,  on  the  culturally  relevant  story,  these  same  sixth  graders  did 
better  (53)  according  to  mean  retelling  scores  than  the  fourth  graders 
(41)  on  their  culturally  relevant  story.    The  Hawaiian  Pidgin  group 
also  represents  a  pattern  similar  to  that  of  the  HS  group  on  the  stan- 
dard story  decreasing  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  grade  from  51  to  30, 
but  increasing  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  grade  on  the  culturally 
relevant  story  (26  to  4l).    Each  fourth  grade  group  and  each  sixth 
grade  group  of  HS  and  HP  subjects  read  the  same  culturally  relevant 
story.    However,  for  the  HP  group,  the  retelling  score  mean  for  the 
sixth  grade  oo  the  culturally  relevant  story  is  still  lower  (41)  than 
the  retelling  score  mean  for  the  second  grade  HP  readers  (43).  These 
results  may  be  a  function  of  the  kinds  of  students  selected  for  the 
study  as  well  as  the  kinds  of  stories  used  for  these  particOlar  groups. 
(This  will  be  discussed  later.) 

The  AP  group  decreases  from  the  fourth  grade  to  the  sixth  grade 
on  the  standard  story  by  two  points  on  the  retelling  score  roBdiu.  This 
may  be  related  to  the  unusually  high  mean  retelling  score  received  by 
the  AP  fourth  grade  group.    This  was  six  points  higher  than  the  second 
highest  fourth  grade  score  on  the  standard  story. 

The  DE  fourth  grade  group  also  does  not  fit  the  pattern  of  grade 
level  increases  for  the  standard  story.    This  may  have  been  related  to 
the  fact  that  the  researchers  for  the  DE  subjects  had  the  shortest  time 
for  training  and  had  the  least  amount  of  prior  experience  with  retelling 
prior  to  the  data  collection.    For  the  HS,  AP  and  DE  groups,  however, 
the  general  trend  shows  an  overall  increase  in  retelling  scores  for 
subjects  in  higher  grades. 
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3.  The  Texas  Spanish  subjects  tend  to  look  more  like  the  subjects 
whose'^Hrst  language  Is  a  dialect  of  English  rather  than  Ute  other 
second  language  groups*  Total  retelling  score  means  for  each  group 
(Fig,  7^5  Jl  show  that  all  the  dialect  groups  except  for  the  HP  group 

*had  a  total  retelling  score  mean  of  over  50,  while  all  the  second 
language  groups  had  retelling  score  means  of  under  50  except  for  the 
TS  group.    All  the  evidence  collected  from  the  retelling  score  means 
Indicates  that  the  TS  group  responds  to  retelling  In  a  similar  way  to 
the  dialect  groups  with  the  exception  of  the  HP  subjects.    For  the 
standard  stories,  the  TS  subjects  have  scores  close  to  the  AP,  and 
MB  groups.    The  mean  retelling  scores  of  the  TS  group  for  each  grade 
level  and  for  each  type  of  story  Is  always  more  than  45  (Table  7-2). 
The  examination  of  the  charts  which  show  the  range  of  retelling  for 
all  subjects  also  Indicates  that  the  TS  subjects'  ranges  are  more  like 
the  dialect  groups  than  other  second  language  groups  (Figs.  7-1;  7-2; 
7-3). 

4.  Hawtllan  Pidgin  subjects  tend  to  look  more  like  second  language 
groups  than  subjects  whose  first  language  is  a  dialect  of  English. 
HP  subjects,  like  HA  subjects,  do  not  fbllow  the  general  trend  of 
increase  of  retelling  score  means  from  grade  level  to  grade  level, 
although  their  decrease  is  not  as  consistent  as  the  NA  subjects.  As 
a  group,  the  HP  subjects  produced  the  second  lowest  retelling  mean 
score  on  the  6th  grade  standard  story  (Fig.  7-5).    In  both  fourth  and 
sixth  grades,  the  HP  and  HS  subjects  read  the  same  stories.    The  sixth 
grade  HP  subjects  produced  lower  retelling  mean  scores  than  the  HS 
subjects  on  both  the  standard  and  the  culturally  relevant  stories. 
For  some  reason,  in  each  case  for  each  grade  and  each  type  of  story, 
the  HP  subjects  had  a  narrower  range  of  retelling  scores  than  the  HS 
8ubjecta(Fig.  7-1;  7-2;  7-3).    The  second  grade  HP  subjects  do  seem 
to  be  within  the  range  of  other  dialect  readers  as  far  es  retelling 
score  means  are  concerned.    The  HP  subjects  maintain  this  for  the  fourth 
grade  standard  story  but  not  ih  the  retelling  of  the  fourth  grade  cul- 
turally relevant  story.    The  HP  fourth  grade  subjects  have  a  higher 
retelling  score  wean  (5l)  than  the  HS  subjects  (49)  on  the  standard 
story,  but  have  a  retelling  score  mean  that  is  fifteen  points  less  on 
the  culturally  relevant  story  Rcyal  Race  (Fig.  7-3).    This  may  be  a 
function  of  the  cultural  difference  between  the  HS  group  and  the  HP 

group.    Royal  Race  was  chosen  because  it  represents  a  Polynesian  trl-  \^ 
bal  experience  set  in  the  Polynesian  Islands.    The  HS  cultural  back- 
ground may  be  closer  to  the  culture  of  this  story  than  the  HP  group, 
which  is  made  up  of  racially  mixed  peoples  i   re  strongly  representing 
the  Oriental  than  the  Polynesian  cultures. 

5 .  The  Navajo  subjects  tend  to  have  the  lowest  mean  scores  fot  all 
grades  and  all  stories.    I^or  the  second  grade  NA  standard  stoiy,  the 
retelling  score  mean  is  within  the  range  of  other  second  graders,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  reading  a  prlraer  story.    They  read 
the  same  primer  story  that  the  HS  subjects  read  in  the  second  grade  and 
produce  a  lower  mean  score  than  the  second  grade  HS,  although  one  HS 
reader  does  produce  a  lower  retelling  score  than  any  of  the  NA  reade;rs 
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(Fig.  7-1).    On  the  fourth  grade  standard  story ^  all  the  HA  produced 
the  lowest  retelling  scores  with  the  exception  of  one  HS  subject  (Fig, 
7-2).    What  is  most  interesting^  however^  is  how  well  the  fourth  grade 
NA  subjects  did  on  Salt  Boy*    For  this  story  only^  all  of  the  subjects 
got  a  retelling  score  of  40  or  better  (Fig.  7^2).    This  story  had  many 
aspects  of  cultural  relevance  to  which  the  readers  could  relate.    It  is 
a  story  which  takes  place  in  the  present^  and  it  is  about  a  young  Navajo 
boy  who  wants  to  learn  how  to  rope  horses.    The  story  explores  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  boy  and  7iis  father.    The  setting  is  similar  to  the 
one  in  which  the  Navajo  subjects  live.    Sheepherding  activities  and 
problems  are  developed  and  a  beautiful  relationship  between  the  boy  and 
animals  is  described.    This  result  alone  suggests  that  it  is  important 
that  schools  sp*  id  the  time  necessary  to  commission  the  writing  of ^  or 
to  find  already  written  materials  which  relate  to  the  background  and 
experience  of  the  readers. 

6.    Fourth  and  sixth  grade  subjects  tend  to  produce  higher  retell-fng 
scores  on  culturally  relevant  stories  than  on  standard  stories.  This 
trend  is  not  true  of  the  second  graders.     In  order  to  better  understand 
this  conclusion,  the  reader  Is  directed  to  the  section  entitled  *'Selec- 
tlon  of  Stories".    Examination  of  the  overall  mean  retelling  scores  for 
each  grade  level  (Table  7-2)  shows  that  (except  for  the  second  grade- 
second  language  group  and  the  fourth  grade-dialect  group)  the  culturally 
relevant  story  mean  was  higher  than  the  standard.    An  exa.   *     ion  of 
individual  scores,  however,  again  suggests  the  weakness  oi  orraation 
drawn  from  mean  scores  alone.    For  many  groups  two  subjects  had  higher 
scores  on  one  type  of  story  and  two  subjects  had  higher  scores  on 
another  type  of  story.    This  is  true  of  the  HP,  HS,  AR,  NA,  TS,  and  DE 
second  graders,  and  the  AR,  AP,  and  MB  fourth  graders,  and  the  HP  sixth 
grade  group.    The  difference  between  the  scores  of  the  two  stories  for 
one  subject  can  strongly  affect  the  group  mean.    The  groups  which  had 
three  or  more  subjects  with  higher  retelling  scores  on  the  same  type  of 
story  (either  culturally  relevant  or  standard)  are  listed  in  Table  7-4 
and  will  be  used  to  explain  the  difference  in  retelling  for  culturally 
relevant  and  standard  stories. 
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Table  7-4 


DIFFERENCES  IN  RETELLING  SCORES  FOR 
CULTURALLY  REI£VANT  AND  STANDARD  STORIES 


Grade 


Group 


No.  Higher  on 
Standard  Stoty 


Mean 


No.  Higher 
on  CR  Story 


Mean 


2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


AP 
MB 
NA 
HS 
TS 
DE 
HP 
NA 
HS 
AR 
TS 
DE 
AP 
MB 


1 
3 
0 

3 
1 
0 
4 

3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 


(40) 


3 
1 
4 
1 
3 
4 
0 
0 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 


r 


(61) 
(26) 


(65) 


(64) 


For  all  groups  in  which  three  or  four  subjects  did  better  on  one  type 
of  story  >  all  but  four  did  better  on  the  culturally  relevant  stoxy.  For 
-  second  graders^  the  culturally  relevant  stories  chosen  for  this  study 
showed  little  difference  In  the  retelling  scores  of  the  subjects.  How- 
ever, It  was  difficult  to  find  stories  relevant  to  second  graders.  The 
stories  which  the  students  seem  to  relate  to  most  (reflected  by  retelling 
scores)  are  those  not  only  relevant  to  the  cultural  background  of  the 
students >  but  also  those  relevant  to  the  setting,  Including  the  time 
that  the  students  live  ln>  and  an  Identification  with  characters  which 
they  could  believe  were  their  own  age.    Sweet  Patootle  Doll>  read  by  AP 
second  graders^  was  the  most  relevant  to  the  lives  of  the  readers  than 
any  other  of  the  second  grade  stories.    Clever  Turtle >  an  African  Folk 
tale  about  a  large  turtle  who  outsmarted  adult  villagers »  seemed  to  be 
foreign  to  the  young  Black  readers  living  in  rural  Mississippi,  although 
some  people  might  expect  it  to  be  relevant.    For  the  fourth  grade  HS 
and  HP  subjects.  Royal  Race  was  harder  to  retell  than  the  standard  story. 
Again,  although  the  story  is  set  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  is  about 
two  young  boys  in  competitive  sport,  the  story  takes  place  in  "olden" 
tloBS  when  kings  still  ruled  tribal  groups  in  Hawaii.    This  would  be 
very  unrelated  to  the  lives  of  the  HP  group  who  have  more  Oriental  than 
Hawaiian  cultural  background,  and  even  to  the  HS  group,  in  view  of  their 
modem  cultural  experiences.    Sing  Down  The  Moon  is  a  historical  novel 
representing  the  Long  Walk  of  the  Navajos  which  took  place  near  Canyon 
de  Chelly  during  the  late  1860's.    When  culturally  relevant  stories, 
relevant  in  terms  of  many  factors  are  used,  it  appears  the  readers  are 
able  to  retell  more  of  the  story  than  they  can  if  stories  are  more  remote 
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fron  their  life  circumstances >  especially  in  terms  of  historical  per- 
spective. 

7.      ReteHir.a  ocp^s  correlated  significantly  with  coded  variables 
which  are  colcertiBT  t^th  semantics^    Retelling  scores  were  correlated 
with  ot'ner  variables  evaluated  through  miscue  ar;alysis.    These  vari- 
ables included  the  degree  of  sel^correctlon^  the  mean  scores  of  graphic 
and  sound  similarity  amou£  others. '  Most  variables  did  not  correlate 
significantly  with  retelling  scores.    In  some  cases ^  >he  retelling 
scores  of  one  grade  Level  or  the  standard  stoxy  for  a  grade  level  would 
show  a  significant  correlation  i^th  a  single  variable  (discussed  later). 
Tables  7-5  and  7-6  indicate  that  the  variables  coi^emed  with  semantic 
categories  were  the  ones  which  most  consistently  showed  significant 
correlations  with  retelling  scores^    We  used  those  stories  In  this 
data  which  were  read  by  enough  subjects  to  ;dalce  the  statistics  meaning- 
ful.   The  semantically  related  variables  include  coiqprehending^  residual 
miscues  and  semantically  acceptable  miscues. 


Table  7-5 


REIATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  RETELLING  SCORES 
AND  SEI£CTED  VARIABIZS  FOR  EACH  GRADE 


Variables 

2nd  Grade 

4th  Grade 

6th  Grade 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Coiq>rehending 

r  -.14 

r  .31 

r  .33 

not  sig. 

sig.  .007 

sig.  .003 

Residual 

r  .10 

r  -.38 

r  -.22 

Miscues 

not  sig. 

sig.  .001 

sig.  .04 

Semantically 

r  .018 

r  .20 

r  .39 

Acceptable 

not.  sig. 

sig.  .058 

sig.  .001 

Syntactically 

r  .27 

r  -.01 

r  .29 

Acceptable 

sig.  .01 

not  sig. 

sig.  .009 

Number  of 

64 

64 

64 

Subjects 

Table  7-6 


RCIATIONSHIPS  BETVEEN  RETELLING  SCORES 
AND  SEIECTED  VARIABUS  FOR  EACH  CRADE 
ON  STANDARD  STORIES 


Variables 

2nd  Grade 

4th  Grade 

6th  Grade 

Story  44 

Story  51 

Story  53 

Canprehending 

r  .43 

r  .36 

r  .37 

slg.. 02 

slg.. 02 

slg.  .01 

Residual 

r  -.27 

r  -.35 

r  -.31 

Mlscues 

not  sig. 

sig. .01 

sig.  .04 

Semantics lly 

r  .33 

r  .27 

r  .40 

Acceptable 

sig  .05 

.06 

slg    . 01 

Syntactically 

r  .38 

r  .27 

r  .50 

Acceptable 

sig  .03 

sig  .06 

sig  .002 

Number  of 

Subjects 

24 

32 

32 
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The  ccwprehendlng  score  indicates  the  percent  of  olscues  which  are 
fully  seoantica Ily  acceptable  plus  those  unacceptable  bIscuss  which  are 
appropriately  corrected.    The  residual  wiacus  per  hundred  score 
ts  the  ratio  of  mlscues  which  are  not  senantlcaliy  acceptable  and  are 
not  appropriately  corrected  by  the  reader.    The  correlation  betiieen 
retelling  and  residual  nlscues  per  hundred  i^ords  is  a  negstlve  oom. 
The  readers  w^th  the  fewest  nlscues  which  disrupt  lieanlng  have  the 
highest  retelling  scores.    The  percent  of  oitscues  that  are  seaantlcally 
acceptable  indicates  the  reader *s  search  for  neanlng  during  the  pro- 
cess of  reading. 

The  totals  for  all  grades  showed  statistlcaUy  significant  corre- 
.  lations  between  these  neasures  (Tab^  7-5)  eiocept  for  the  second  grade, 
although  the  second  graders  reading  Kitten  Jones  (Table  7-6)  did  show 
statistically  significant  coxrelationsl    But  even  the  second  grade  total 
group  showed  po8itiv«  correlations  between  retelling  and    he  perctint 
of  miscues  which  were  ^emantically  acceptable  and  coaprehendln^  onO  a 
negative  correlation  for  residual  miscues  per  hundred  wcrd**  -i^^*  tho 
other  groups. 

That  thene  semantic  neasures  are  significantly  correlated  with  the 
retelling  sec     suggests  a  relationship  becween  comprehending  —  the 
search  for  meaning  at  the  moment  of  reading  —  and  comprehension  ~  the 
reconstruction  of  meaning  which  develops  throughout  the  reading.  That 
these  measures  do  not  have  high  correlations  mary  :>^fiect  thore  aspects 
of  meaning  which  a  reader  discards  or  does  not  store  in  lorn:  ^ex^ 
memory,  possibly  brc:ause  ttie  information  is  insignificant  or  <'anc.*"  be 
related  to  the  prior  knowledge  of  the.  reader. 

8.  Retelling  Scores  Correlate  Significantly  with  Pt^rrpnt  of  Synta.vt-^r 
Acceptability 7    The  only  variable  not  contrerned  directly  with  semantic*' 
information  which  correlates  significantly  with  the  surface  retelling 
score  is  the  percent  of  syntactic  acceptability  (Table  7-5  and  7-6). 
Students  with  higher  retelling  scores  tend  to  produce  more  sentences 
which  are  fully  syntactically  acceptable  than  those  subjects  with 
lower  retelling  scr.es.    Since  there  is  a  significant  correlation 
between  semantic  acceptability  and  syntactic  acceptabilityy       is  not 
surprising  that  the  variable  of  syntactic  acceptability  correlates  with 
retelling. 

9.  There  is  no  significant  correlation ^between  total  number  of  miscues 
per  hundred  words  and  retelllnf^  scores  for  most  groupg.    Only  rourth 
graders  show  a  significant  correlation  between  HFhW  and  retelling  scores 
There  is  a  negative  correlation  of  .30  for  story  51  which  is  significant 
at  the  .06  level  and  a  negative  correlation  of  •29  for  all  fourth 
graders  which  is  significant  at  the  .01  level.    This  may  reflect  the 
careful  reading  of  fourth  graders,  which  has  been  noted  in  other  miscue 
studies  rather  than  any  significant  relationship  between  small  number  oi 
miscues  and  retelling  scores.    However,  for  rhe  DE^  hS,  TS  And  AR  groups 
the  subject  with  the  highest  retelling  score  hl30  ha^  the  highest  MPHW 
and  none  of  the  top  retelling  scorers  has  the  lowest  MPW  in  his/her 
respective  individual  group.     For  example,  the  MB  and  AP  second  graders 
who  have  1^  highest  retelling  scores  on  Kitten  Jonea  had  22  and  26  MPHfcf 
respectively,  while  the  lowest  retelling  scorers  in  ^ose  groups  have 

20  and  13  HPHW. 
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Uhen  the  fourth  graders  who  have  tiie  top  retelling  scores  for 
each  population  on  the  standard  stories  are  listed  In  order  and  their 
MPHV  are  also  Uste'l.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  highest  retelling  scores 
do  not  have  the  lowest  MPHW  nor  do  *.he  'owest  scoring  retfllers  pro- 
duce the  highest  HPHW  (See  Table  7-7).  ^ 


Table  7-7 

FOURTH  GRADE  RETEIUHC  SCORES  AND 
MISCOES  PER  HUNDRED  WORDS 


Top  fourth  graders  In  each  population 


Subject 

Retelling  Score 

MPHW 

HS  713 

72 

11 

AP  414 

70 

9 

MB  312 

63 

10 

HP  812 

63 

8 

HP  814 

63 

12 

TS  112 

60 

11 

DE  217 

S3 

IS 

AI  618 

47 

12 

NA  512 

34 

11 

It  should  be  remembered «  hoMver,  that  residual  mlscues  per  hundred 
words  has  a  negative  correlation  wltK  retelling  (See  Tables  7-S  and 
7-6). 
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Inferential  InforMtlon 


There  are  lialtatlone  on  %ihat  etatlstlcal  inforaatloa  can  reveal 
about  retelling  and  ita  relatlonahip  to  co«prehenaion.    In  addition 
to  the  acorlng  of  aurl^ice  InforMtlon »  atatewnta  of  plot»  these » 
inferencea  and  adaconceptiooa  oade  by  the  readera  wre  collected  and 
analyaed  to  add  to  the  groidJig  body  of  kno%iIedge  about  co«prehenaioa» 
or  conatructioQ  of  aaanlng  during  reading.    Aa  thia  analyaia  taia 

done»  it  becasi  obvioua  that  each  reader* a  retelling  waa  rich  with 
infonutlon  about  ton  cooprehenaion  occura  in  reading.    For  the  purpoees 
of  thia  report,  m  have  Juat  acratched  the  auriSace.    We  have  raiaed 
the  folloiflng  queatlona  and  diacuaaed  our  thinking  at  thia  point  in 
tiaa.    More  depth  analyaia  of  our  own  data,  aa  well  aa  o^r  reaearch 
%ihieh  idll  deal  with  alAllar  queatlona,  needa  to  be  conaidered  before 
■ore  definite  concluaiona  can  be  foraed. 

There  are  aix  aajor  queatlona  which  we  will  conaider  in  the  die* 
cuaaion  of  readera*  retelling  of  atoriea. 
. 

I.    When  atudenta  retell,  are  there  pattema  to  their  retelling 
procedures? 

II.    How  do  subjects  retell  surface  infomation  such  as  character- 
ization and  events? 

III.    Does  a  reader  relate  events  in  stories  to  his/her  own  personal 
life  in  the  retellings. 

IV.    Are  plot  statenents  part  of  retellings? 

V.    Are  theme  statetasnta  part  of  retelllnga? 

VI.    What  evidence  is  there  about  the  way  readers  develop  concepts 
and  misconceptions  during  their  reading?    Do  readers  make 
inferences  fVom  their  reading?    Is  this  related  to  the  %^itten 
language  of  the  text  or  the  reader* a  own  mlscues? 


I.      Organization  of  Retelling  Response 

During  the  unaided  retelling^  readers  seem  to  choose  one  of  five 
ways  to  retell.  Each  mode  of  retelling  may  include  misinformation  or 
misconceptions  aa  well  as  appropriate  information. 

a.  Kaleidoacopic  retelling 

b.  Total  story  retelling  in  jwquential  order 

c.  Main  events  retelling  in  nequential  order 

d.  Plot  atatement  followed  by  total  story  retelling  in  sequential 
order 

e.  Plot  statement  followed  by  main  events  retelling  in  sequential 
order 
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Prior  to  dlMuaslng  the  rMd«ra'  organisation  of  r«aponM»  It  la 
loportant  to  riMabtr  that  tbm  raadara  mrm  aakad  a  ^pacific  quaatloo 
prior  to  thalr  ratalllng  to  alldt  as  much  Information  aa  poaalbla. 
Tha  quaatlon  to  all  raadara  Mia,  '^Tall  mm  avaiythlng  you  rmmabmr 
abour  tha  atory.*"    It  la  Important  to  conaldar         dlffarant  Initiating 
qiiaatlona  auch  aa,  ''Tall  aa  about  the  atory,**  or  ''Tell  w  what  yca 
Ilfcad  beat  about  the  atory^'*  or  '*TkU  m  the  most  laportant  thlnga  In 
the  atory,'*  nay  provide  other  organlsatlona  of  rasFoneea.  Ragardleaa, 
with  the  uae  of  the  saae  queatlon  for  all,  the  unaided  retellings  could 
be  categorised  according  to  the  five  procedurea. 

a.      Kaleidoscopic  Retelling 

This  type  of  retelling  involves  a  random  recounting  of  events. 
For  example,  one  second  grader  retold  The  Big  Suryrlse  in  the  following 
order.    (The  numbers  Indicate  the  actual  order  of  the events  in  the 
story. ) 

Example:    Excerpt  from  HS  second  grader  retelling  The  Big  Surprise 
The  boy  had  a  balloon.  S 
And  he  naw  Al  the  balloons.  1 

And  the  man  was  blowing  the  balloon.      Information  from  picture; 

'  not  mentioned  In  text. 

So  the  man  gave  the  boy  one.  4 

He  said,  ''What  picture  Is  this?"'  2 

And  the  boy  said,  ''It's  monkey/'  3 


Many  NA  readers  provided  kaleidoscopic  retellings.    Whether  a 
function  of  not  being  fluent  In  English  or  of  a  cultiural  or  school- 
learned  response,  many  NA  readers  retold  the  story  by  providing  short 
syntactic  units. 


Example:    Excerpt  from  NA  sixth  grader  retelling  My  Brother  Is  A  Genius 

R:*    Can  you  tell  me  the  story  back  in  your  own  words?    Ok.    Go  ahead. 
Tell  me  this.  .  .  everything  yuu  can  rensmber  about  this  stoxy. 
(Long  pause)    It  doesn't  have  to  be  exact.    Can  you  tell  me  some- 
thing  about  who  was  In  tte  story  and  what  they  did? 

S:*    Baby  brother. 

R:      Ok.    What  happened  to  the  baby  brother? 

*  Throughout  this  chapter  R:  refers  to  Researcher  snd  S:  to  the  resder 
subject. 
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S:  Cry. 

R:.  Critd? 

S:  Ym. 

R:  An}rthlng  cLm  about  th«  baby  brother  that  you  cao  tall  (Ung 
Pauaa)    Did  tha  baby  brothar  do  anything  alae  baaldaa  cry? 

S:  Yaa. 

R:  What  elaa  did  tha  baby  brothar  do  baaldaa  cry? 

S:  Ikm  (long  pauaa) 

R:  Did  tha  baby  brothar  hava  a  naae? 


Thfa  any  ba  a  method  Navajo  chlldran  laam  to  uaa  In  order  to  avoid 
providing  language  Inforvatloo  t#hlch  teachers  night  correct.    Whan  the 
reaaarchar  uaad  leaa  direct  queatlonlng,  the  atudenta  occatlonaUy 
offered  fK>re  aaquentlal  Informtlon. 


Exaapla:    Excerpt  from  NA  aacond  grader  retelling  The  Big  Surprise 

R;     Tell  ae  what  you  rettsnber  about  this  story.  (Fauae) 

S:      Hat  (pauaa)  The  aan  (pauaa)  clrcua  balloon  (pause)  Big  Joe  (pause) 
The  hat,  tha  hat  (pauaa)  The  long  noaa  (pauaa)  Tad  (pause) 

R:     Ok.    That's  fine.    Tell  m  about  Ted.  (pauaa) 

i:     Ted  saw  a  nan  (oause)  with  balloons  in   his  hand  (pause)  He  saw 
a  monkey  (pauaa)  on  the  balloon  (pauae)  and  (pause)  a  bear  on  the 
balloon,  (pauaa) 

R:     Ok.  (pauae) 

S:      He  saw  onny  circus  aniosls. 


Other  readers  also  provided  evidence  of  the  kaleidoscopic  isode  of 
unaided  retelling. 

Escaopla:    Excerpt  £ro«  HB  second  grader  retelllnfi  Kitten  Jones.  (The 
nunber  Indicates  the  actual  order  of  eventa.) 

S:      (4)    The  kitten  loved  the  ball  moat  of  all  —  better  than  the 
camera  and 

(2)    Kitten  Choaaph  took  a  picture  of  Penny's  father  in  the 
^garden. 

(1)   And  the  boy  cams  hom  running  and  his  mama  stopped  sewing  and 
looked  at  hla  and  said,  "What's,  what's  ewltlng?" 
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(3)    And  tlM  gtrl  found  th*  kitttn  plMylm  tdth  t\m  cmmrm  bat 
hm  took  a  picture. 

Of  all  tha  typaa  of  ratalllng  organltaitlonal  inaaponaaa  in  thla 
study,  tha  kalaldoacoplc  ratalllng  waa  uaad  lasa  than  aqy  of  tha  otbara 
by  all  raadara. 

Prior  to  Laaving  tha  dlacaaalon  on  kalaldoacoplc  ratalllng.  It  la 
li^>ortant  to  kaap  In  mini  that  tha  story  itaalf  my  alao  play  a  rola  In 
how  It  can  ba  ratold.    Much  of  tha  aatarlal  for  young  raadara  haa  llttla 
to  auataln  tha  atory.    Although  auch  Mtarlal  %tea  avoldad  In  thla  atudy« 
young  raadara  mmy  hava  had  llttla  axparlanca  with  atorlaa  which  can  ba 
racountad  In  a  aat  ordar.    Othar  factora  which  naad  to  ba  axaslnad  ara 
reUtad  to  auch  quaatlona  aa:    Do  young  raadara  know  that  atorlaa  tr« 
contlnuoua  and  ralatad?   Or  do  thay  ragard  aach  paga  or  Incldant  la 
aaparata  and  unralatad  and  tharafora  aaa  no  raaaon  to  racount  thas  aa 
ralatad  wholaa?    Doas  tha  languaga  In  booka  for  young  raadara  provlda 
ra latlonal  connactora  to  help  raadara  know  that  ona  part  of  tha  atory 
la  ralatad  to  anothar?    In  othar  %iordB,  do  young  raadara  hava  tha  con- 
cept of  *' atory nasa**  In  wrlttan  aatarlal  and  doea  tha  wrlttan  Languaga 
halp  davalop  thla  concept?    Evan  though  young  readers  My  have  Insights 
Into  oral  atory  ct)«posltlon,  thay  My  not  aaa  booka  aa  place  a  for  con- 
tlnuoua story  Inforwtlon. 

Readers  My  ba  providing  evidence  through  kalaldoacoplc  retellings 
that  they  view  written  and  oral  language  aa  dlffarent  foTM  if  they 
recount  the«  In  dlffarent^waya.    Thla  could  be  true,  eapaclally  for 
raadara  whose  Inatructiehal  Mtarlal  In  reading  la  In  tha  for*  of 
%^rda,  aentencea  or  one-page  atorlaa.    They  My  aee  written  atorles  as 
unrelated  plecea  of  wrlttan  Mtarlal,  even  though  they  com  frosi  cul- 
tures rich  in  oral  atory-telllng.    Profoundly  deaf  raadara  show  evidence 
of  such  a  view  (Ewoldt,  1977). 


b.    Total  Story  Retelling  in  Sequential  Order 

Many  of  tha  retelllnga  were  sequential.    Children  aeemed  to  start 
at  the  beginning  of  the  story  and  continue  telling  the  atory  atep  by 
step.    Occaalonally,  alnor  events  would  be  out  of  sequential  order but 
in  aoat  caaaa,  aignlf leant  InforMtion  was  kept  in  order.    Hany  retelllnga 
seeMd  to  be  aLaoat  as  long  aa  tha  story  itself.    Word  count  and  T-unlt 
count  of  each  reader^  a  retelling  reMln  for  further  reaaarch.  Appala- 
chian-White and  Arabic  readers,  among  othera,  were  loquacloua  In  their 
retelling,  ao  thla  did  not  aeem  to  ba  a  function  of  dialect  populatlone 
va.  bilingual  populatlone  although  certain  groups  did  saets  to  retell 
(sore  aa  a  group  than  othera.    Such  cosiplete  retellings  could  have  been 
a  reaponaa  to  tha  Initiating  retelling  queatlon,  "^Tell  m  everything 
you  reMflber  about  the  atory.''    The  following  is  an  exanple  of  Mquen- 
tial  retelling. 

V 


Shu 


r 

Exmpla:    tmmrpt  fnm  AF  4th  gndtr  nteUlug  rrtddl^  MtLl»r>  Sd^otlft. 

8:     Peddle  got  CUnteth's  doU  and  triad  an  my^rimttt  and  turnad  It 
Sraan»  an^  thla  ~  hla  Mthar  aald,  '  You  act  Uht  Onela  Anguat.** 
And  than  hia  mottmr  aald»  *^You  ara  going  to  hava  to  glva  half^of 
your  aUoManca  to  Ellnbath***    And  than  ha  flwd  tha  clock  and 
than  hia  £athar  aald  tha  naxt  Mming^  **Aftar  aLl»  thait  clock 
iMorka.**   And  than  ha  nant  to  fix  tha  clock  again  and  pada  It  ao 
loud  It  aound  Uha  a  flra  angina*  and  It  rung  at  thrta  o^clock 
In  tha  aornlng*    Than  Eliaa^ttti  got  cnught  In  tha  do^r  and  aha 
couldn't  gat  oot»  and  ha  aada  har  a  flAahllght  and  tiban  aha  M^'t 
afraid.    Than  ha  wnt  and  got  wthar»  and  %^n  fathar  com  how» 
aha  nin  to  tha  door  and  pullad  hio  ln»  and  ha  coa»  In  tha  kltrhan, 
and  than  hla  hrothar  Maa  tmrkln^  In  tiba  kltchan  with  hla  chaaa 
aat  and  hla  aothar  %iaa  cooking  bfiraAkffcat»  and  than  thay  told  hla 
tha  nhola  atory. 


Main  Evanta  Rat»Illna  In  Sapuantlal  Qrdar 

Thla  aoda  of  ratalllng  with  tha  pravioua  aoda^  Total  Story  Rata  Ulna 
In  Saouantlal  Qrdar t  accountad  for  tha  Mjorlty  of  all  ratalllnga.  Tha 
only  dlffaranca  haira  waa  that  tha  raadar  ratold  tha  «aln  avanta  in  ordar» 
alialnatlng  aupportlng  dotal  1  or  laaa  algnlflcant  infomatlon. 

CxaapLt:    Excarpt  froa  Malnt  aixth  gradar  ratalllng  Two  Agalnat  tha  Saa> 

S:     It  waa  about  two  glrla»  and  thay  waa  goinif  to  gathar  wood,  and  than 
ona  of  than  fall  In  and  tha  othar  ona  triad  to  halp  tha  ona  that 
had  fallan  ln»  fall  In  too»  and  thay  got  both  to  aaftty»  and  thay 
waa  picking  up  wood. 


d  A  €«  Plot  Statawant  followad  by  Tofail  Story  Ratalltng  In  Sayianttal 
Ordar^  and  Plot  Stataaant  rollowad  by  Main  Evanta  in  SaquantlaL  Gromr. 

Both  of  thaaa  forwa  ara  ralatad  to  aach  othar  aa  %«all  aa  to  tha 
two  procaduraa  daacrlbad  prior  to  thaaa  forM.    Tha  raadara  choaa  to 
ratall  tha  total  atory  or  tha  aaln  avanta  in  aaquantlal  ordar.  How- 
avar,  thay  provldad  a  plot  atataai^nt  prior  to  tha  aaquantlal  ratalllng. 
(Saa  latar  dlacuaalon).    Although  auch  ttodaa  do  taka  placa  anong  aac^ 
grailara»      hava  l^othaalaad  that  tha  ability  to  raatata  tha  who  la  ^ 
atoiy  auccinctly  aaoM  to  ba  a  function  of  oldar  raadara  alnca  a  raadar 
nuat  be  abla  to  aba  tract  tha  aaln  avanta  and  ralata  thas  to  aach  othar. 
Sacondary  achool  taachara  ara  oftan  haard  to  dacry  tha  w^y  aoM  atu-* 
danta  hava  of  racountlng  a  atory.    Thay  wlah  thay  could  raduca  it  to 
,ita  a^Jor  alManta.    It  raiHlna  for  furthar  atudy  to  diacovar  whathar 
tHla  ability  to  atata  a  plot  initially  %#han  it  la  not  aakad  for  through 
dlract  quaatlonlng  la  a  ftinetlon  of  aaturlty*  cultural  background* 
Inatructlonal  Mthodology»  or  tha  atory  itaalf. 
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Following  la  an  •xaiupla  of  an  ovarall  plot  atatvmant,  followed  by 
aaquanca  of  avanta.  « 

Cxampla:    Excarpt  from  HP  aixth  gradar  ratalllng  Ghoat  of  the  Lagoon, 

<* 

S:      It  waa  about  a  Hawaiian  boy  and  hia  nothar  and  hia  grandfather  and 
about  a  lagand  of  tha  ahark  and  of  tha  ghoat  of  tha  lagoon. 

And  tha  grandfather  told  how  hia  father  died  from  the  ghost  of  the 
Ifigoon  and  tha  boy  made  a  canoe  to  go  out  to  kill  the  ghoat  of  the  . 
lagoon.    And  ha  took  hia  dog,  Afa,  and  by  the  tim   he  waa  flnlahed 
picking  bananaa  and  orangea,  it  came  dark  and  he  told  the  ghost  of  the 
lagoon  that  he  waa  going  to  coma  back  the  next  day  and  teach  him  the  good 
leaaon,  and  he  saw  the  hump  on  the  aurface  of  the  sea  and  he  thought 
he  knew  that  hump  waan't  there  before  ~  when  he  came  to  the  Island  to 
pick  bananaa  —  and  than  he  aaw  the  ahark^s  tail  and  he  had  to  do  some- 
thing and  ao  he.  got  his  spear  and  he  threw  it  at  the  shark  and  got  him 
in  his  eye  and  then  Makoo's  dog  fell  overboaird  and  was  swimming  towards 
the  shore,  but  the  shark  was  chasing  Afa'a  dog  and  Afa  took.  .  .  Makoo 
told  Afa  that,  to  come  back  to  the  boat.    So  Afa  was  trying  all  his... 
with  his,  swlnmlng  with  all  his  strength  to  swim  back  to  the  Wt  so, 
and  Hakoo  was  trying  to  get  Afa  but  he  was  unbalancing,  the  canoe  and 
almoat  tipped  over.    So  he  went  throw  the^^fpaar.    He  threw  the  spear 
again  and  got  the  shark  in  the  other  eye  and  the  shark  was  dying  from 
loss  of  blood  and  then  Makoo  got  Afa  on  the  boat.    And  Afa,  and  then 
the  ahark  waa  trying  to  pull  the  trick  on  Makoo  then.    So  he  tried  to 
make  believe  that  he  was  dead  but  he  wasn't.    Makoo  looked  at  the 
shark's  tall  and  his  tall  waa  still  kinds  moving  and  he  knew  so... he 
kiiew  that  if  the  shark  would  catch  them  with  his  tall,  with  a  whack 
of  hia,  that  his  tall,  thay  would  overboard  apd  they  would.be  destroyed 
by  the  shark  and  finally  the  shark  went  down  tu  the  sea  to  pick  up 
more  speed  and  Makoo  threw  a  spear  into  the  sharlc's  shoulder  and  when 
the  shark  come  up  he  was  really  dead  and  he,  Makoo  took  the  shark  back 
and  everybody  was,  everybody  told  him  that  Makoo  caught  the  ghost  of 
the  lagoon.    And  that  was  the  end  of  the  ghost  of  the  lagoon. 

Students  did  not  always  choose  the  same  method  of  retelling  for 
each  story  they  read.    One  sixth-grader  retold    My  Brother  Is  a  Genius 
in  first  person,  as  if  she  was  the  story  teller.    The  s  ^ry  was  retold 
completely  and  sequentially. 

Example:    Excerpt  frbm  AR  sixth  grader  reading  My  Brother  Is  A  Genius. 

S:      My  father  told  me  to  stay,  you  know,  like,  uh,  babysitting,  sitting 
with  my  baby  brother.    And  I  told  ray  father  that  I  have  to  read  but 
he  said,  "Just  don't  think  of  it  as  a  baby  sitter;  just  think  as 
you  have  to  work  at  home.**    And  then  he  put  the  coat  on  ray  mother^ s 
shoulders  and  they  went. 

This  could  ^  due  to  this  reader^ s  reaction  to  the  author^ s  style  ^ 
of  writing,  (Hy  Brother  Is  a  Genius  is  written  in  first  person),  as  \ 
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w«lL  as  a  difftrent  undaratanding  of  tht  rvatura  of  tha  ratalling  task, 
as  aMmpIifiad  by  tha  aama  aubjact*a  ratalling  of  tha  culturally  rala» 
vant  story,  Faraadah^  *  ^^^^  storias,  tha  raaaarchar  made 

tha  aa^  atatamsnt:    nfoxxia  you  tall  ma  avarythlng  you  can  raiaambsr 
about  tha  story 

Cxampla:    Excarpt  from  AR  sixth  grader  retelling  Fareedah^s  Carpet, 

S:     The  atory  was  about  Faraadah.    She  was  la^  girl,  and  aha  doean*t 
like  to  do  anything,  Juat  ait  beside  the  bushes  and  lay  down* 
And  whan  her  mother  tell  her  'co  do  something,  she*  11  make  some-- 
thing,    (pause)    Should  I  tell  tha  story  back? 

R:  Ok. 

S:      Fareedah  was  a  laay  girl.    She  doesn^t  like  to  do  anything,  and 

when  her  mother  tell  her  to  do  things,  she'll  make  excuses;  you 

know,  that  she  wouldn*t  do  it.  And  then  she  told  her  one  day  to 

take  the  sheep  and  stay  beside  them  to  let  the  sheep  feed... 

From  this  point  on,  the  reader  retold  the  story  sequentially  and 
thoroughly.    It  seems  as  though  her  understanding  of  the  task  was  to 
retell  as  closely  to  the  author's  style  as  possible  because  she  begins 
by  giving  a  character  analysis  of  Fareedah,  then  Interrupts  herself  to 
ask,  ''Should  I  tell  the  story  back?"    When  the  researcher  says,  "Ok," 
st>e  begins  again,  telling  the  story  more  in  the  order  the  author  used. 

Readers  obviously  retell  stories  using  different  patterns.  Further 
study  will  be  needed  to  find  out  if  there  Is  a  developmental  sequence 
from  one  type  of  retelling  to  another  and  to  see  whether  different 
groups  of  children  (bilingual,  dialect,  regional,  ethnic)  prefer  one 
mode  of  retelling  to  the  exclusion  of  others.    It  may  also  be  possible 
that  different  types  of  stories  call  for  different  kinds  of  retelling. 
Cursory  examinalflon  suggests  that  such  differences  do  exist.    In  most 
cases,  readers  focus  to  a  great  extent  on  retelling  stories  sequentially 
with  great  detail.    It  might  be  helpful,  in^ subsequent  research,  to 
relate  kinds  of  retelling  to  the  purpose  for  the  retelling. 


II,    Retelling  of  Surface  Information 

Characterization  and  Events 

Almost  all  readers  have  the  ability  to  reconstruct  enough  informa- 
tion from  their  reading  to  tell  about  major  events  and  characters  in 
the  story.    They  may  not  always  remember  the  proper  names  of  the  charac- 
ters but  can  provide  enough  information  about  them  so  the  researcher 
knows  to  whom  they  are  referring.    The  following  example  provides  sup- 
porting evidence.    Major  characters  are  underlined  once  with  the  text 
name  IraraBdiately  following  In  parentheses.    Major  events  are  underlined 
twice. 


•  5:, 'J 

o 

ERIC 


examples    Exc«rpt«  from  a  MB  atcond  gradtr  rtttlllng  Kltta n  Jonti> 
S:      Kltta n  Choatph  (Kltttn  Jona^).  •  . 

Pangy's  fathar  (Mr.  Jonaa).  .  . 

Tha  boy  (Jack)  camt  running.  .  . 

His  mama  (Mra,  Jonaa)  stopped  sawing  Tha  girl  (Sua)  found  tha 
klttan  playing        Thay  (tha  judgaa)  said,  thaTlctura  vWi  PfglCy 


Examination  of  tha  retellings  of  the  subjects  with  the  lowest 
retelling  score  for  each  population  suggests  that  providing  surface 
information  from  the  story  Is  an  ability  used  by  almost  all  readers 
in  this  study.    In  the  retellings  of  both  stories  by  the  24  subjects 
with  the  Lowest  retelling  scoraa  for  their  group,  there  were  only  three 
instances  In  which  most  or  all  of  the  major  eventa  were  not  recounted. 

In  the  story  Kitten  Jones,  read  by  second  graders,  there  are  eight 
characters.    None  of  the  lowest  retelling  scorers  omitted  Kitten  Jones, 
the  only  important  character  In  the  story,  Mrs,  Jones,  the  mother,  who 
was  Introduced  at  the  beginning  and  Is  significant  to  the  story,  or  Jack, 
the  only  male  child  In  the  story.    All  but  one  of  the  retellers  In  this 
group  mentioned  Mr.  Jones,  tha  father,  also  important  to  the  atory  line. 
There  are  two  female  children  .n  the  story.    All  but  two  retellers  men- 
tioned Penny  and  all  but  one  mentioned  Sue.    In  that  one  reader* s 
retelling,  the  characters  of  Penny  and  Sue  were  collapsed  Into  one, 
which  the  reader  referred  to  merely  as  "the  girl."  (Often  when  stories 
have  a  number  of  similar  characters  who  have  similar  or  undefined  roles, 
age,  etc.  ,  many  readers  collapse  these  characters  into  each  other.) 
The  Insignificant  characters  such  as  Mr.  Vine  and  the  Judges  were  only 
mentioned  by  one  of  these  subjects.     The  judges  were  important  to  the 
St  <;ry  St  nee  they  gave  the  prizes,  but  these  children  were  able  to  say 
that  the  kitten  won  the  prize  without  mentioning  who  gave  the  prize. 


In  retelling  the  culturally  relevant  stoiry,  all  but  2  of  the  24 
subjects  with  the  lowest  retelling  scores  for  their  group  were  able  to 
mention  all  the  major  characters,  and  half  of  the  subjects  recounted 
all  the  characters  in  the  story. 

When  retellings  are  compared  to  the  actual  written  stories,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  the  readers  must  be  very  actively  thinking  about 
their  reading  in  order  to  recount  even  the  surface  information  of  the 
story. 

For  example,  in  the  story  Freddie  Miller,  Scientist,  one  sentence 
in  the  text  reads:    "Seriously  Tinker,  sometimes  I  wish  you  didn't 
want  to  be  a  scientist."  (Lines  05  04-  05  05) 
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eight  fubjcots  trtntforwd  th/§  pnvloua  itatMtnt  with  a  comtnt 
•IttlUur  to  th«  following  Md«  by  a  Hawillan  SMoan  aubjacts 

nt     What  do  you  think  thla  atory  la  tiylng  to  tall  iia? 

8:     That  tha  boy  wan  tad  to  ba  a  aclantlat. 

In  Royal  Raca  tha  laat  aantanca  of  tha  atory  raada,  ^*It  maant  that 
thla  fathar  had  truly  found  a  royal  aon/'  (Llnaa  1620-1622). 

Ona  Hawaiian  Pidgin  fourth  gradar  aaid: 

S:    Uml  waa  a  trua  aon.    Vm±  found  hia  fkthar. 

In  both  of  thaaa  axamplaa,  it  ia  not  aimply  a  trana formation  of 
aantancaa  which  halpad  tha  rmmdmr  provida  what  night  ba  conaidarad 
aiapla  racall  of  facta.    Th   raadara  had  to  raaliaa  tha  aignificanca  of 
thaaa  linaa  to  tha  raat  of  tha  cumulating  maaning  of  tha  atory  to 
focua  on  thia  in  thalr  ratalUnga.    Tha  mora  ona  anmlnaa  an  opar>»andad 
ratalling^  tha  mora  obvioua  it  bacooaa  that  raadara >  avan  in  tha  racounting 
of  aurftica  datail^  hava  to  l)  maka  judgmanta  about  tha  algnificance  and 
inaignificanca  of  information;  2)  catagoriaa  and  avaluata  tha  rolaa  of 
varioua  charactara  in  a  atory;  3)  ralata  what  thay  ara  raading  to  what 
thay  alraady  know;  and  4)  bacoma  involvad  with  how  problama  ara  aolvad 
in  a  atory. 

Om  axaapla  of  tha  cooplaxity  of  what»  to  aoma  paopla^  might  aaam 
to  ba  aimpla  racall  can  ba  aaan  in  how  raadara  dacida  whathar  tha  main 
charactara  ara  mala  or  fmala.    Fiva  of  tha  atorlaa  uaad  in  tha  atudy 
ara  told  in  flrat  paraon.    Fraquantly  thara  ara  faw»    if  any^  rafarancaa 
to  tha  atory- ta  liar.    Of  tan  tha  flrat  paraon  charactar  haa  no  nama  and 
faw»  if  any^  pronoun  rafarancaa. 

In  My  Brothar  la  A  Ganiua,  tha  storyteller  is  never  given  a  name 
and  all  tna  apacific  referancaa  to  tie  first  parson  are  listed  as  follows: 

The  narrator  a^ys:    *'I  guaas  a  fellow  has  to  work  off  steam  once 
In  a  while/'  (Unas  0205*0206) 

The  TV  executive  si^s  to  the  main  character:    '*It  will  be  a  live 
show.    Uve!    Boy,  Uve.""    (Une  0519) 

"I  think  you  may  have  hit  on  a  gold  mlne^  mv  boy/'  the  producer 
says  to  tne  story-teller»  after  playing  %#ltn  the  baby  brother. 
(Line  0526) 

The  TV  executive  says  to  the  parents  about  the  major  character: 
*'You  knaw»  this  boy  of  yours  is  qjite  a  businessman."  (Lines  0614- 
0615) 

There  is  one  illustration  with  a  boy  In  it  throughout  the  story. 


Zn  8int  Down  tht  Moon>  nad  by  th«  alxth  gr«d«  )tevaJo»t  tht  tptcl- 
flc  r«f^r«ncM  to  ttui  mx  of  th«  first  p#r»on  Mln  character  inoludas 

NahaiiA  told  Rufming  Bird  and  m  to  put  the  blanktta  ovtr  our 
haada.    (Unaa  0319-0221) 

Nahana  pullad  at  ay  draai.    (Una  0S06) 

Tha  woman  rlda  horaaa  that  balong  to  ua.    (Llna  ISIO) 


Thare  ara  no  plcturaa  In  tha  aaquanca  raad  by  the aa  lubjacti. 

In  Cat  right,  raad  by  ilxth  grada  Appalachians,  thara  %«a8  an 
abstract  plctura  of  tha  back  of  a  youngatar  which  could  hava  baan 
althar  mala  or  f^mala.    Th«rra  la  only  ona  apadflc  rafaranca  to  tha 
sax  of  tha  main  charactar  —  i^an  an  oldar  roan  In  tha  atory  ai^^a  to 
tha  mala  main  charactar,  "Whan  I  was  boy,  no  oldarn^  you."  (Linas  0316- 
0317) 

Yat  with  faw  ovart  cuas  to  tha  main  charactars,  raraly  did  any  of 
the  subjacta  confuM  thalr  aax.    Ona  Taxas  Spanlah  aubjact  rafarrad  to 
Mlgual  In  And  Now  Migual  aa  Mlguallta  onea  and  callad  him  both  ^ha"  and 
"sha"  during  tha  ratalling,  which  ia  conmon  to  soms  aacond  languaga 
retellara.    Wa  wara  unabla  to  datarmina  which  sax  tha  aubjact  thought 
ha  waa. 

Anothar  TS  aubjact  callad  Juby  (a  mala  friend  of  Migual' a)  in  And 
Now  Migual,  "Judy"  throughout  tha  reading  and  tha  ratalling  but  uaad 
mala  pronouns  whan  referring  to  Judy  during  t^a  retelling* 

Out  of  32  subjects  raadlng  My  Brother  Is  A  Genius,  one  female  sub- 
ject referred  to  the  main  character  as  a  female.    Conaidaring  that  the 
story  atarts  with  the  main  character  being  a  baby  sitter  and  there  are 
only  six  cuaa  to  the  possible  sex  of  that  character  in  a  2,0S0-word 
story,  it  is  amazing  that  more  subjects  did  not  get  confused. 

Since  almoat  all  of  tha  subjects  recognise  the  sex  of  story  char- 
acters appropriately,  it  becomes  obvious  that  readers  must  Interrelate 
and  evaluate  a  great  u.^al  of  the  surface  detail  and  make  a  variety  of 
judgmenta  which  include  Inferences  about  sex- role  orientation  in  order 
to  make  a  statement  such  as.  .  .  "The  story  was  about  this  here  boy  and 
his  baby  brotiier." 

A  curious  phenomenon  which  needs  further  investigation  is  the  recall 
which  many  readers  have  about  information  which  seems  insignificant  to 
.  ihe  researcher.    It  may  be  that  what  is  perceived  as  insignificant  to 
an  adult  is,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  significant  to  younger  readers. 
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In  Mv  BrothT  U  A  0«nlu«  t»»r«  art  two  tuch  itsMi 

'^tto'a  aliht  aonths  going  on  nint."    (Um  OSLI) 

C««rpta  fro«  RaUllingai 
TSt    "It  mn  alght  nontht  and  h«  waa  going  to  nina." 
DC:    "eight  aontha  going  on  nlna." 
AP:    "Hla  baby  waa  alght  nontha  and  going  on  to  nlna." 
AR:    "Hi  w«a  alght  aontha  old  and  ha  was  going  on  nlna." 

Hlaa  Brown,  a  minor  charactar,  ia  mantloned  twlca: 
"Front  of flea.    Hlas  Brown."    (Line  1004) 

"I  daahad  out  of  tha  atudlo,  found  Hlaa  Brown  and  was  back  in  a 
fWw  aaconda."    (Unaa  1006-1007) 

Cxcarpta  fron  jtetalllnga: 

MB:  "Than  Mr.  Barnaby  thraw  up  hla  handa.  Ha  pointed  to  the  door. 
He  aald,  'Mra.  Brown.'  Then  Andrew  ran  down  there,  got  a  dic- 
tionary." 

HP:    "Mr.  Barnaby  told  that  Andrew  to  get  aomethlng  from  hla  aacrataxy, 
Mlaa  Brown." 


AR: 

R: 

You  raentloned  Mlaa  Brown.    Who  was  ahe  or  what  waa  ahe? 

S: 

She  waa  a  aecretary. 

R^ 

Do  you  remember  whoae  aecretary  she  was? 

S: 

Mr.  Barnaby' a. 

NA: 

R: 

Who  else  was  In  the  story? 

S: 

Mlsa  Brown. 

R: 

Who's  Miss  Brown? 

'S:. 

A  lady  that  helps  Mr.  Barnaby. 

Wh0D  readers  deal  with  surface  information  too  literally,  they 
produce  el^in formation  which  may  be  logical  to  them  but  inappropriate 
from  the  point  of  view  of  other  readers.    This  phenomenon  seemed  to  be 
a  greater  problem  for  second  language  grqups  than  for  the  dialect  groups. 
For  ena4>le»  the  story  Freddie  Miller^  Scientist  begins  with  the  sen- 


t#nc»  Poor  ffd4U        in  troubU  niiin,    Onr  of  th«  Navajo  rMdor«  Mid, 
^'Pmddla  was  a  poor  boy,"^  (a  tynUictlcally  poaalbU  but  aafiantically 
mlalaadlng  trana format Ion)  and  ona  of  tha  Samoan  aubjacta  racountad 
*Traddla%  «othar  didn^t  Ilka  hla  aiq^arlmnta  bacauaa  ba  would  waiita 
thlnaa  and  thay  didn't  hava  much  monay.**    Thaaa  aubjacta  Inftrrad  a 
graat  daal  of  information  ftrom  thalr  undarstandinit  of  tha  phraaa  poor 
Fraddla. 

Thara  ara  othar  axaraplaa  which  ahow  that  a  to<^LltaraI  uaa  of  «ur^ 
faca  information  may  cauaa  a  variaty  of  mlaconcaptlona. 

In  My  Brothar  la  A  Caniua  tha  taxt  raada:    "Evary  yaar  th«y  give 
a  prlia  to  tha  atudant  with  tha  moit  orlKlnal  outalda  projact.*'  (Llnaa 
022B-.0301)    Evan  thouKh  tha  aubjact  knaw  (baaad  on  hia  ratalling)  that 
tha  pro^1«ct  waa  putting  tha  baby  on  t^lavlslon  and  the  story  took  place 
in  a  studio,  he  related  the  following. 

example:    Lxcerpt  from  AP  alxth  grader  retelling  My  Brother  Is  A  Genius 
R:      Vhat  was  the  big  brother  llkis? 

S:      Well,  he  wanted  to  win  the  projects  that  thoy  had* 
R:      What  projects? 

S:     Mm«.««I*ll  have  to  think  a  minute,  (pause) 
R:      What  did  you  have  to  do  to  win  It? 

S:      You  have  to  have  a  certain  thihg  going  outdoors,  y'know  like. 


Text:    Snapl  Snapl    Snap!    They  toi>k  pictures  of  their  father  working 

In  the  garden.    Snapl    Snapl    Sr^apl    Th*»y  took  pictures  of  their 

mother  wearing  her  party  clothes. 

Snapl  Snapl    Snapl    Ti«y  took  pictures  of  their  friends  playing 

In  the  school  yai*d.    (Lines  0305-0310) 

Example:     Excerpt  from  AR  second  grader  retelling  Kitten  Jones 

S:      Kitten  snapped  at  the  boy. 


III.     Personal  Responses 

PiTSonal  responses  are  defined  as  responses  made  during  the 
retelling  which  related  directly  to  the  personal  Life  of  the  subjects. 
This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  all  responses  to  literature  are  not  basi- 
cally personal*    We  have  simply  collected  a  group  of  responses  which 
were  not  easily  categorized  in  any  other  way« 
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tocauM  of  tht  kinds  of  qutitiont  thit  mrm  atkidi  thon  mn  not 
Mfty  por tonal  rotponMs  to  tht  stoiy  givon  by  tbm  aubjoctt.    (No  par- 
ional  ratponaat  mrm  glvan  by  tha  •iibjaot  In  aae)t  group  with  tha  lowest 
ratelUng  acwa  for  that  group.) 

Itareonal  raoponaao  take  a  variety  of  foraa.    Sena  of  thaa  euggeet 
that  the  reader  le  unable  to  separate  hltteelf/hareelf  froa  the  aotor 
or  action  in  the  etoiy. 

EiOMple:  Excerpt  from  HP  eecond  grader  retelling  Ah  See  and  the  Spooky 
Houea 

Ri     Hoi#  did  you  feel  about  tha  etory? 
8;     Wat  gonna  eat  ae. 

R:     Were  you  scared?    (Child  ehakae  head  no)   Why  weren't  you  ecarad? 
S:     Didn't  aake  a  aouth  at  m\  that's  why. 

In  ot\mr  retellings  subjects  projected  OMtlons  Into  the  story. 
Etfaple:    Excerpt  frosi  HS  fourth  grader  retelling  The  Royal  Race 

S:     When  Usi  told  his  fsthsr  he  wse  the  son  of  hia»  X  feel  proud  like 
that.    Then  when  his  father  got  proud »  I  wae  ^ppy  in  that  etoxy. 

R:     How  did  you  feal  about  Ahele  and  what  he  did? 

S:      I  feel  so  angried  at  hia. 

R:  Why? 

S:     Cauee  he's  trying  to  cheats  and  he  laints  hia  to  win,  not  his 
little  brother  Uhil. 

Other  tlMS  the  story  saetMd  to  remind  the  sub:'ect  of  soMthing 
in  his  or  her  own  llfie's  experiences. 

Cxaapla:    Excerpt  froa  AP  fourth  grader  retelling  Freddie  Mi Her t 
Scientist 

R:     As  you  were  reading  thia  story ,  was  there  a  question  in  your  mind 
that  you  vianted  to  find  the  answer  to? 

S:      I  wanted  to  know  why  did  he  alwuye  have  to  do  everything?    I'd  be 
afraid  I'd  get  in  trouble  if  I  fixed  the  clock  or  something. 


Etfapla:    Excerpt  from  MB  fourth  grader  retelling  Little  Brown  Hen 

R:      I  Just  %fondered  if  you  thought  there  was  anything  you  might  learn 
from  the  etory  or  if  you  thought  the  author  was  txying  to  tell 
you  somalAilng. 
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Si     I  didn't  iMi  %  anything  froa  tht  •toiy.    Whtn      wttMr  blrthd«y 
eoM  I'm  try  to  gat  h«r  things. 

EwMpLai    Exoarpt  from  H8  sixth  gradar  rataliin«      Srothar  la  A  Canlua 

Ki     You  Ilka  this  (otory)  battar.    How  com? 

Si     Bacauiia  It  has  a  baby  In  it. 

R:     Do  you  hava  any  baby  brothara  and  siatars? 

S:  yitah. 


Cxanpla:    Excarpt  from  AR  sixth  Kradar  rat«llln«  Hv  Brothar  la  A  Canlus 

R:     Hava  you  avar  known  a  baby  Ilka  in  the  Ptotyt 

3-     A  llttU  bit  Ilka  him.    I  don't  know;  It's  Just  that  whan  wa  say 
tha  worda,  aha' 11  say  than  ovar  again  and  aha' II  rsawabar  it,  and 
sha'N  only  two  vaars  old.    All  tha  words  that  wa  —y.    And  aha  knows 
how  to  talk  Arab  and  Labanaaa  and  AiMrican. 


txaapla:    Excarpt  fron  MB  fourth  gradar  ratalUng  Fraddia  Millar. 
Sciqntlst 

S:      It  was  aasy  for  to  raad»  but  I  vM0n' t  looking  for  th^  AnsvMr  or 
nothing,  *cauM  I  knonvd  tha  person  h«  mm  talking  about. 


IV.    Plot  Statawanta 

Plot  ttatananta  include  a  succinct  rastatamant  of  tha  nain  events 
of  tha  atory  and  how  they  relate  to  each  other »  or  a  stataiMnt  about 
the  oMjor  problem  of  tha  story.    Such  statements »  according  to  the 
criteria  eat  for  thia  study »  must  be  specific  to  the  story.    Out  of  192 
retellings,  BO  had  a  plot  statement  which  usually  took  one  of  two  forms. 

For  aome  aubjects  tha  plot  atatement  was  tha  flrat  statement  of 
the  unaided  retelling.  A  Maine  fourth  grader  started  his  retelling 
with>  '*There  was  this  boy,  Freddie,  he  %«nted  to  be  a  acientiat  when 
he  grows  up,  like  his  uncle,  I  guess,  and  he  always  kept  making  experi^ 
ments,'*  and  a  Mlaaissippi  second  grader  —  ''Jack,  Ann  and  the  little 
kitten,  they  wanted  to  win  a  contest  and  they  won  becauae  the  kitten 
took  the  picture.*' 

AlKmt  fifteen  of  the  80  plot  statements  were  of  this  type,  and 
seven  tif  these  IS  subjects  also  responded  with  a  plot  statement  during 
the  directed  queationing  of  the  rided  n  el ling. 
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Tht  r«tt  of  tht  Dipt  ttatiwintt  mn  in  nmponM  to  dlrtet  Qii«#» 
tlonlng  dinrlfii  tht  rotolUng.    Flot  ottfiMonta  mto  ofttn  oltoltod 

through  tuch  ilroct  quoottoos  ast  **Cftii  you  toll  m  lihat  tht  nhoto 
•toiy  wii  About  in  «  oontoMO  or  t^?^  Qr,*1lM  thoro  onythliig  you  wtro 
nonying  or  Mndorlof  about  lAllo  you  iitro  roodlngT** 

Flot  stitMinta  dofi*t  mm  to  bo  «  funotlon  wroly  of  roodoro  ^ho 
COM  up  idth  tho  hlfhoot  rotolUimi  Morts.    CMMdnttloo  of  ttudcnta 
with  tho  lOMOst  roMlIioi  ocores  in  ooeh  population  group  indleatos  that 
thay  alao  givo  plot  atatawnta,  both  in  tmi  tmidod  aaction  of  tha 
rotolllng  and  in  roaponaa  to  diract  quaatioolng.    Plot  atataoonta  nara 
alM^  appropriata  to  tha  atovy,  although  th^  %Mira  not  alwgya  tha  nain 
atory  lino.    8om  atudanta  focuaod  on  a  part  of  tha  plot. 


Cxaaplat    Ewarpt  frott  AR  alxth  gradar  ratallinii  Hv  Brothar  la  A  Coniua 
81     About  a  boy  baby  who  atarta  apoaking  whan  ha  waa  aaall. 
Othar  aubjacta  focuaod  on  aubplota. 


Cxaflipla:    Csocarpt  froai  DC  aixth  gradar  ratalling  M(y  Brothar  la  A  Coniua 

S:     A  boy  triad  to  iaprova  with  hia  brothar.    Ha  told  hia  avaxy thing 
in  tha  dictionary  and  ho  laamad  it  all. 

XapUcationa  frc«  axasination  of  plot  atatasanta  auggaat  that 
muty  raadara  of  diffaront  ability  and  aga  lava  la  can  abatract  tha  atory 
lino  iiito  a  abort  atatoMnt.    It  would  ba  Intoreatlng  to  find  out 
whothor  tho  lack  of  plot  atatMonta  ia  rolatad  to  I)  tha  function  of 
quaatloning  tachniquaa;  2)  tha  Amotion  of  inatruction;  or  S)  tha  w^y 
tho  raadar  viawa  how  atoriaa  ahould  ba  ratoLd  and  what  ha  thinka  ia 
aiq>actad  by  tho  adult. 


V.     Thaa»  StataMnta 

Thaaa  atataaonta  are  ao«a  ganeralizabla  atatananta  nade  by  tha 
aubjact  about  tha  purpoaa  of  the  atory  or  tha  intent  of  the  author.  A 
thaaa  atatMont,  according  to  tha  criteria  aet  for  thia  atudty,  ia  not 
apocific  to  the  atory.    These  statementa  are  often  elicited  through 
such  direct  quaatloning  aa:  "^Why  do  you  think  the  author  wanted  to 
write  thia  atory ?^  or What  waa  the  author  trying  to  teach  you  when 
he/aha  wrote  thia  atory?' 

While  alaoat  43X  of  the  aubjecta*  retellings  have  a  plot  state- 
nent,  only  3CK  provided  these  stateiaenta.    Although  aoM  aubjecta 
Hpontaneoualy  gave  plot  atatOMnta  aa  part  of  the  unaided  retelling, 
•ilaoet  every  t^ae  atateaent  %iaa  in  reaponae  to  a  direct  queatlon 
Huch  aa,  ^What  leaaon  do  you  think  the  author  was  trying  to  teach  in 
thia  atory?"*    One  Appalachian  fourth  grader,  however,  reaponiled  with 
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a  thMW  •MtMMnt  wlitn  aaliAdi  ^Mhat  kind  of  atory  Ma  ttiiaf' 

CMplat    Cvoarpt  from  AppalAchlan  fourtti  tradar  rataUtm  Old  Ian  5ailay 

It     It^d  taaob  tlia  Laaaon  not  to  navar  pl^y  trtcka  on  anybody  *oaaaa 
you  Juat  fat  tlMi  rifht  baek« 


It  mmm  ttiat  for  Mat  of  thaaa  aobjaetai  howavari  ratalUnga  ara 
not  auppoaad  to  IneUida  f^pontanaoiaa  atataMnta  about  a  atoty^a  purpoaa 
or  ita  ganarallaad  voral  or  laaaon. 


Raadara  «iat  undarataod  tha  rola  and  ftivietion  of  atoriaa  bafora 
thay  oan  raapond  «rlth  an  approprlata  thaM  atatavant.    Tbay  «uat  hava 
coocapta  about  tba  rola  of  tht  author  and  tha  ftinetion  of  litaratura 
in  a  aoclaty*    Thaaa  eoncapta  no  doubt  com  trm  thalr  ai^rianca  %tlth 
raading.    An  analyala  of  tha  thaM  atatManta  provldad  by  tha  raadara 
auffaata  that  mry  raadara  hava  li«ltad  eonoapta  or  slaconcaptiooa 
about  tha  ro La  of  an  author.    Som  raadara  raapondad  to  tha  qMatlon^ 

did  tha  author  wrlta  ttm  atovyr*  with  auen  coManta  aat 

DC  fourth  gradar:  Story  m%  trying  to  taach  you  a  raadlng  laaaon. 

AP  fourth  gradar s  To  Ma  how  good  I  could  raad. 

HP  Mcond  gradar  I  To  taach  m  how  to  raad. 

MP  Mcond  gradar:  To  tMch  m  %iorda« 


ThaM  aubjacta  aaM  to  hava  tha  notion  that  raadlng  Mtarlal,  at  laaat 
In  tha  kind  of  Mtting  providad  by  tha  raaaarchy  la  for  tha  purpoM  of 
rMding  inatruction. 

Othar  rmf^mtB  vlawad  tha  atory  Mtartal  aa  If  Ita  purpOM  utra 
vary  apaciflcally  inatructional  whan  askad  why  tha  author  wrota  tha 
atoxy. 

NA  fourth  gradar:    How  to  ropa. 

DC  fourth  gradar:    How  to  Mka  a  flaahllght. 

KS  Mcond  gradar:    Taach  how  to  taka  cara  of  pata. 

AP  alxth  gradar:    How  to  babyait  a  baby. 

Of  tha  thaM  atataMnta  that  wara  given*  the  Mjority^  although 
dlffarant  tram  tha  thaM  an  adult  mi^t  axpact  and  diffarant  fro«  aub- 
Jact  to  aubjactt  could  ba  juatifiad  fron  tha  story. 


adultt  m  Might  ti^Mt  th*  folXonlng  tliiM  tUttiMfit  trm 
III  tlUtTf  i  MMtlatt  taibt  •  Mrtot  of  flillarti  to 

jet  •  ouoooM*  (toM  oMMplM  ttm  ttait  otovy  «r«  Uoto4  to  indl-» 
eati  tlio  vortoty  of  thmm  ototMifiti  produeod  fay  tlit  tii^oeto« ) 


Tt  fourth  grodori    Not  to  ho  Mooing  irlth  ohMlooU.    Vtet  Might  turn 

ooMthiiig  gfid  you  idght  do  ooMthing  (wont  -  infenrod 
froB  tntoMtioii). 

M  fourth  grodor;    llht  you  mnt  to  ho  a  ociontiot,  you  rooding  tho 

book  and  going  try  loam.    You  try  to  hard  than  you 
going  to  loam  it* 

HB  fourth  gradort   Cot  to  koop  trying. 

AP  fourth  gradon    Not  to  do  ovorythlng  Uka  ha  (Froddia)  did  and  If 

you  did  axporiMnt  you^d  hava  to  taka  tlM.. 

Looking  at  tha  thawr  atatOMnta  provldad  hy  raadara  auggaata  a  nuabar 
of  laplieationat 

1«     Thaaa  raadara  do  not  oftan  apontanaoutly  raapond  %ilth  a  thawi 
atatawnt. 


2.     Whathar  thay  undaratand  hoi#  to  raapond  to  a  quaation  about  author* a 
intant  aaaM  to  ba  ralatad  to  raadara*  concapta  about  tha  function 
of  a  atoQcy  and  tha  rola  of  tha  author.    It  Mould  aaaai  that  raading 
inatruction  ahould  halp  atudanta  bacoM  at«ra  of  tha  author*  a  rola 
and  tha  varlaty  of  purpoaaa  authora  m^y  hava  uhan  thay  writa. 


VI.    {nfaroncaa^  Concapta »  and  Hiaconcaptlona 

Tha  diacuaaion  of  ratalllnga  to  thia  point  haa  focuaad  on  hon 
rmmimrn  raapond  to  aurftMa  InforMtiony  thalr  paraonal  raaponaat  to 
Utaratura,  and  tha  traditional  concama  for  thaaa  and  plot.    New  m 
will  as^lora  quaationa  ralatad  to  infarancaa  and  concapt-davalopaant 
in  raadif^:    Ooaa  tha  ratalling  provida  avidanca  about  coocapt-davolofH 
■tnt  and  tha  ability  to  aaka  infarancaa  aa  thaaa  aubjacta  raad?  What 
ia  tha  ralatlonahip  of  a  raadar*a  background  and  axparlanca  to  concapt* 
dovalopwnt  and  aaklng  infarancaa?   How  doaa  tha  aotiior*a  language  au|>- 
port  or  intarfara  with  infarancaa  and  concapt^dovelopwant?   How  art  tht 
r<NMlar*t  ttlacuaa  involvtd  in  thtir  inftrtnclng  and  dtvtlopaant  of  con- 
cepta? 

At  wa  diacuaaad  in  tha  otction  undar  Racall  of  Characterisation 
and  Evanta,  abaoat  all  ttatawnta  which  thttt  raadara  aadt  about  tho 
ttoritt  tbty  raad  involved  making  inftrtncet  to  tow  d»gret.  Htadtrt 
do  not  aaea  to  be  able  to  aiaply  raad  idthout  actively  interpretint* 


Thty  do  n^t  mm  tt>  \m  abUi  t0  av^td  K^trm  Niy^nd  tht  •iirAi««  Inftiiwh- 

tiMi  itwy.  TH«  cMt  to  (Hieh  InfbnMtton  imnni  ll^  obvlmia  to  odultt  tvon 
irfmn  th«y  aro  not  in  Xhm  oMrfieo  of  tim  Utmnxun^  that  tvalMatorn 

tatei  tt  fur  iraat^d  ttiat         tufoiwitlafi  it  aval  labia  to  tfmw^mimw. 

Tama'auoh  aa  coneaptai  mlacooeaptlona  and  tnferaneta  aM  diffi- 
cult to  daflM  and  thara  la  a  draac  daal  of  dlaairaiHitnt  In  adueatlon 
and  fMiycholoiy  about  ttialr  daflnltlona.    In  thla  raport  m  wtll  eonaliH 
tantly  try  to  oaa  tha  follovlni  oparatlonal  daflnltlona  for  thaaa  tarM. 
Vhttn  m  apaak  about  Infarancaat  m  ara  concaroad  with  atatamnta  rMi4ara 
Mka  which  ara  not  In  tfm  au^Fiica  of  tha  raadlnf  aaitartal  but  which 
rmmdf^rB  inHr  trm  tlia  InfcMraatlon  In  tfia  aurflicai  baaad  on  concapta 
thay  aLraady  hava.    tia  will  rafWr  to  concaot  at  that  which  tha 
prt^bly  did  not  know  prior  to  raadlng  out  which  ^aa  davalopad  through 
raadlnit.    Slnca  thara  ara  no  taraa  auch  aa  **nlalnfarancai**  wa  uaa  tha 
tarn  lilacaricaptlon  to  raf»r  to  any  Inftrancan  or  concapt  atatamnta 
^ich  raadara  aaka  in  thalr  ratallinK  which  Indlcata  raadara  uaad  tha 
atory  Mtarlal  tnapproprlataly* 

Raadara  can  laaka  Infarancaa  about  whathar  a  atoty  la  fiction  or 
noo*  fiction  baaad  on  thalr  own  backiiround  and  a)q>arianca.  Although 
thm  atcnry  Faraadah'a  Carpat>  raad  by  alicth  iprada  Arab  apaakara,  la 
nut  raUtad  to  tha  «odam  Ufa  of  tha  raadarap  it  la  an  Arabic  folk 
tmh  and  thara  ara  acm  ra lavant  aapacta  tu  tha  atory.  Ona  aubjact 
ua^d  har  knoiiladga  about  caMla  to  axpraaa  bar  vlawa  about  tha  kind 
of  atory  ^ha  had  baan  rmmdin$.  j 

t;|auapla}    ilxcarpt  froai  Arab  aixth  jtradar  ratalllng  Faraadah'a  Carpet 

R:     Ok,  you  aaid  that  a  caawl  couldn*t  raally  talk*  .  •  and  than  •  •  • 
what  kind  of  story  ia  thia  than? 

^:      It  ain^t  trua. 

R:      Could  you  tall  w  if.  •  •  if.  .  •  you  could  daticrib^  tha  canal, 
what  kind  of  character  ha  wan,  what  rould  you  aay  about  hia? 

S:      Big.  .  •  Ha  drlnka  lota  of  watar. 

R:      How  doaa  ha  act? 

S:      Strangaly.  • 
R:      How.  •  •  U)at  makaa  it  aaem  estrange  to  you? 

S:      Wall,  ha' a  big  and  tha  caw  I  d«»n't  talk  of  cuuraa  and  thay  can't 
wava.  •  •  and  they  don't  eat  tood  if>^  us;  thi^y  eat  hay. 


Y-ftO 


Ri     Do  you  tHlnh  iImi  pcrtoA  M0m  wrot*  tlw  •tory  mi»  frying  to  t«Mk 
poo^Ui  Aiythlflc  by  this  •««fy7 

III     tlhtt  do  you  think  ht't  trying  to  toaeh  «m7 

Si     Vou  ma  tMeh  thM  atorloi  Ului  tluit  oan't      ttm  «M  tiMy  *r« 
jiMt  for  tm,  to  r««4. 

TtM  dtvilopMnt  of  eooetpto  and  InferoMot  Mido  dortng  rMdlng 
am  rovoalatf  tlwtMagli  tha  worda  idtleh  raadara  did  net  IdMu  In  ttwir 
raadlim  but  yMch  Hiay  Miro  abla  to  dlaeuaa  1«  tlwfr  rvtalUnga.  It 
baoMMt  tvidant  through  thla  aMMtaatlon  that  jnadara  do  not  no«d  to 
bo  abla  to  pronouneo  avoo  atgnlfloant  Morda  a^^prlataly  In  ordor  to 
undorataad. 

In  tha  raading  of  Hr.  Hoowliaht  and  ftiar  tha  word  plou  waa  raad 
approprlataly  only  twolvo  tfwa  by  tho  fourth  grada  Arab  r«ad»ra  — 
thraa  tlaaa  by  ooa  roadar,  nina'tfaaa  by  ano^thar.  and  at  no  ttiaa  by  tha 
othar  two  raadara.    Vtt,  tha  worda  plow,  plowa.  piowtd  and  plowlat 
appaar  tn  that  atory  thirtj^-ofia  ttaaa. 

Thaaa  raadara  could  dlaeuaa  tdiat  a  plow  waa  and  bow  it  oparatad 
In  tha  atory,  avon  though  thay  wara  unrtttPio  proaouoea  tha  word. 
(Saa  Ohaptar  VI  for  eo«pl«ta  dlaouaaloo.) 

Maadara  aay  oalt  ubIibohb  and  unfaatllar  word*  or  thay  agy  try 
dtffarant  no»-warda  or  tnapproprfata  raal  worda  tivoughout  a  taxt 
for  tha  aaaa  taxt  word  and  than  whan  rafaniag  to  tha  taxt  word  in 
thalr  ratalltag  uaa  atiU  othar  nocKworda  or  laapproprlata  raal  worda. 
Thin  atratagy  of  uaing  a  varlaty  of  atta^pta  on  unknown  and  onfMUar 
worda  ouggaata  that  raadara  hava  a  haadla  on  taiowing  tdian  thav  doi>*t' 
toow.    Ihia  i a  contrary  to  ttm  behavioral  notion  that  wlian  atudaota 
produca  tha  aaaa  alacua  rapaatadly,  thay  will  rafnforea  thalr  alatakaa 
and  foravaraora  cootinua  to  produca  tha  aaaa  aiaaiha  for  tha  aaaa  taxt 
word.    Raadara  iadlcata  through  aiaeua  aaalyala  that  thay  uaa  coaplas 
atratpglaa  wbao  thay  ara  cooeamad  with  an  unfMlllar  or  noi^word  in  a 
taxtf   la  aaay  caaaa,  thay  ara  awara  of  tim  fjct  that  thay  ara  pro- 
diwing  a  non-wprd  or  an  toapproprtato  %iord  •Mbatltution  aad  will  aak* 
■any  diffaraot  attaapta.    Thalr  cnaaanta  in  thalr  rataUingo  ravoal 
that  thay  know  thay  ara  not  right. 


6i  . 


Example:    Excerpt  |rom  AR  sixth  grader  retelling  Fareedah^s  Carpet 

R:     Where  did  she  weave  the  carpet? 

S:      In  the'$grelo.    I  forgot  the  name  of  It.      *  . 

R:*     Can  you  describe  It  to  me? 

S:     Well,  It's  like  a  tent. 

Example:    Excerpt  from  AP  sixth  grader  retelling  My  Brother  Is  A  Genius 

S:      Well,  he  said  that  big  old,  long  word  —  Pb-p-  (pause).    I  couldn^t 
pronounce  that. 


Example:    Excerpt  from  MB  sixth  grader  retelling  My  Brother  Is  A  Genius 

S:      .  .  .Andrew  started  sayin*  some  words  like  "Super"  —  I  can't  say 
that  word.    Anyway,  he  started  sayin'  some  words... 


One  Spanish  sixth  grader  read  for  typical:    $typilal  (7  times), 
$typeicar(2  times),  $typal  (3  times)  and  topal  (l  time)  in  My  Brother 
Is  A  Genius.    At  the  end  of  his  unaided  retelling  he  said,  "He  was  a. . . 
How  do  we  say  that  word?. . .$Follishal  babyl"    This  subject  produced  a 
varle^  of  attempts  for  the  word  typical  but  even  though  the  label  was 
initppropriate ,  the  concept  about  "typicalness"  that  he  developed 
through  the  story  was  adequate  to  his  understanding.    (See  example  later 
under  T123)    Being  able  to  pronounce  the  word  appropriately  does  not 
seem  to  be  as  important  to  comprehension  as  the  appropriate  strategies 
for  understanding  what  that  particular  woard  means.    Appropriate  surface 
prenunciation  is  not  always  related  to  reading  corn)rehension.    This  is 
not  to  say  that  readers  always  know  when  they  have  miscued  on  an  unknown 
or  unfamiliar  word.    Some  second  language  readers  may  lack  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  know  whether  their  surface  pronunciation  is  a  real 
English  word  or  not.    However,  regardless  of  the  oral  rendition,  they 
are  often  able  to  translate  into  their  own  meaning  system  and  provide 
an  e9q>lanation  in  English  for  the  concept  word.    In  the  few  situations 
when  the  second  language  subject  was  unable  to  e)q>lain  some  of  the  con- 
cepts in  English  and  there  was  a  research  assistant,  available  who  spoke 
the  same  language  as  the  subject* s  mother  tongue,  the  reader  was  able 
to  provide  the  concept  in  the  first  language.    This  means  that  some 
readers  can  receptively  understand  written  English,  but  are  only  able 
to  pr6duce  the  evidence  of  comprehension  in  their  own  language. 

Misconceptions  provide  important  insights  into  developing  conf)re- 
hension.'    As  with  much  of  the  research  concernecl^ with  language  and 
learning,  evaluating  the  une5q)ected  often  yields  more  interesting  data 
than  looking  at  expected  phenomena. 
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Misconceptions  and  concepts  seem  to  develop  In  the  same  way. 
Readers  use  the  infozioatlon  available  from  the  author  and  relate  it 
to  their  own  atorehouse  of  knowledge.    Based  on  the  interaction  between 
themselves  and  the  author,  readers  develop  concepts  abqdt  ideas  tliey 
have  never  heard  of  before  or  about  words  for  which  they  m^y  have  a 
concept  but  no  label.    There  are  a  number  of  good  examples  In  the 
stoWes^^reddte  Miller,  Scientist  and  My  Brother  Is  A  Genius^ 

In  Freddie  Miller,  Scientist,  many  readers  are  concerned  with 
Freddie*  s  movements  iq>  and  down  stairs  ""as  he  experiments  and  finally  as 
hdNielps  Elizabeth  by  putting-*he  flashlight  he  has  made  into  the 
window  over  the  door  of  the  closet  where  "Elizabeth  got  locked  up  by 
accident.    Following  are  excerpts  from  the  text  about  the  particular 
concepts  and  then  exan^les  of  sections  from  the  retellings  of  selected 
fourth  grade  subjects  in  responding  to  the  related  concepts. 

Concepts  Relating  to  Cellar  and  Transom  in  Freddie  Miller 

0401  Taking  the  clock  to  the  cellar,  Freddie  worked  hard  on.  .  • 

0507  Freddie  hurried  to  his  cellar  worktable* 

0509  Just  as  he  got  the  parts  in  place,  he  heard  a  feint  tapping 

0510  ^nd  a  voice  calling,  somewhere  above. 

0511  When  Freddie  ran  up  from  the  cellar,  he  heard  his 

0512  sister's  voice  calling,  "Freddlel  Freddie!" 

0522  Freddie,  trying  to  think,  looked  up  at  the  small  window 

0523  above  the  closet  door.    He  had  an  idea! 

0^24  "Listen,  Elizabeth,"  he  called.    "I'll  fix  a  light  and  drop 

OS  25  it  to  you  through  the  transom. 

0602        He  ran  to  the  cellar  and  picked  up.  .  . 

0701  He  tied  a  string  around  the  end  of  the  ruler  and  hurried 

0702  back  upstairs.  Pulling  the  kitchen  stepladder  out  into  the 

0703  hall  and  climbing  up  on  it,  he  found  the  transom  within 

0704  easy  ^reach. 

0705  •      "Elizabeth,"  he  called.    "I'm  going  to  drop  this  light       ;  ^ 

0706  down  to  you  through  the  transom.    Catch  it  by  the  ruler 

0707  and  let  me  know  when  you  can  reach  it." 
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Concepts  Relating  to  Transom  and  Cellar 
from  retellings  of 
FREDDIE  MILLER,  SCIENTIST 

TS:    Freddie  went  downstairs  to  $crell, .  •  then  he  <iame  out.  ••He  pulled 
the  ladder  to  his  sister  and  then  he  went  up^    He  got  a  ladder 
and  put  the  flashlight  to  the  ceilings    Freddie  did  his  work  in 
a  cellar.    (R:    What^s  another  word  for  cellar?)  Basements 

DE:    He  reached  it  down  into  her^..He  took  it  from  the  carrol  or  some- 
thing like  that^    (R:    Where  was  that?)    It  was  on  top  of  the 
door.    (R:    What  does  it  look  like?)    It^s  like  an  open  space  at 
the  top  of  the  door  like  so  you  can  get  something  up  there  and 
just  reach  down  in  there^ 

NA:    He  (Freddie)  climbed  up  stairs^    She  (Elizabeth)  was  stuck  up- 
stairs in  the  closets    (R:    How  did  he  get  the  flashlight  to 
Elizabeth?)    I  think  he  broke  down  a  wall  and  gave  it  to  her. 
—  Translated  from  Navajo:    He  says  to  come  upstairs.  Elizabeth 
went  upstairs •    Then  he  went  back  downstairs  and  make  the  flash- 
light.   And  went  back  upstairs.    Then  he  gave  the  flashlight  to 
Elizabeth. 

AP:    He  (Freddie)  was  doing  things  with  his  chemistry  set  in  the  cellar. 
..  He  had  a  string  tied  to  the  end  of  the  ruler  and  he  slid  it 
down  on,  I  forgot  what  you  call  it.    (R:    Describe  it  to  me?)  I 
think  it*s  a  cellar.    (R:    What  does  it  look  like?)    He  sUd  it 
down  and  I  don^t  know  What  it  does.    (R:    Why  did  he  slide  it  down?) 
So  it  could  get  to  Edith.    (R:    How  did  it  get  to  her?)    He  drugged 
the  ladder  out  and  there  was  a  window  up  on  top  of  the  door  that 
went  down  to  the  chute-like. 

HS:    Freddie  was  working  on  his  experiment  and  he  heard  a  faint  tapping. 
And  when  he.  ran  upstairs  he  heard  his  sister  Elizabeth  calling, 
"Freddie,  Freddie."    He  went  work  his  e5q)erlment  for  make  a  flash- 
light and  give  It  to  her.    Afterwards  when  he  finish  he  reach  on 
the  door  window    and  he  pulled  the  wire  down  and  he  told  Elizabeth 
tell  him  if  she  reach  the  wlre...(R:    How  did  he  get  it  Into  the 
closet?)    He  saw  the  window  from  the  door.    Then  after  that  he 
opened  it  and  he  told  Elizabeth  If  she  could  reach  the  window 
from  the  door  after  he  pulled  the  wire  and  the  electricity  stuffs 
In  and  he  told  Elizabeth  for  cried,  out  if  she  got  the  light. ..I 
didn^t  know  how  he  (Freddie)  did  it  (get  light  Into  window)  because 
he  was  only  two  feet  tall. 

AR:    And  It  he  came  a  flashlight,  then  he  put,  got  It  down  from — for- 
got that  name.    And  then  he  went  down  to  the  table,  and  he  tried 
another  big  experiment.    (R:    You  said  he  went  down  to  that  table. 
Where  was  the  table?)    In  the  basement,  I  think.    (R:    You  said 
you  didn't  remember  the  name  of  a  thing  he  got  It  down.    Can  you 
tell  me  what  the  thing  was  like?)    I  think  it  was  the  top  and  it 
was  glass  and  it  opens  and  closes.    (R:    On  the  top  of  what?)  On 
the  top  of  the  door. 
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Students  aeem  to  use  the  information  from  the  text  In  the  same  way. 
What  causes  the  differences  among  readers'  retellings  seem  to  be  the 
.cumulation  of  experiences  which  readers  bring  to  their  reading.  A 
reader  who  has  had  experience  with  closets ^  transoms ^  cellars ^  and  Ufe 
in  a  more^than-one-stoxy  house  will  be  able  to  assimilate  the  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  text  differently  than  those  students  who  have  had 
limited  experiences  with  closets cellars  or  transoms*    This  will  be 
true  whether  they  have  heard  of  the  particular  word  or  not.  Readers 
who  know  basements  can^  say  to  themselves  as  they  read  c-e-l-l-a-r 
(whether  or  not  they  pronounce  Uie  label  appropriately)  "Oh,  that's 
some  klfid  of  basement."    If  they  know  basement  as  one  kind  of  subter- 
ranean floor  and  cellar  as  a  place  where  homemade  canned  goods  are 
stored,  they  may  need  to  make  some  modifications  about  how  Freddie 
could  be  doing  his  experiments  in  a  cellar. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  student  who  has  had  no  personal  experiences 
with  any  kind  of  subterranean  floor  and  who  has  no  idea  of  its  purpose 
will  have  great  problems  trying  to  understand  how  Freddie  helped  Eliza- 
beth.   Those  who  know  closets  as  little  open  cubicles  in  which  a  person 
can  hang  up  clothes  are  going  to  be  confused  about  how  Elizabeth  got 
locked  in  the  closet  in  the  first  place  and  how  Freddie  got  the  light 
to  her.    The  cues  in  the  story  help  those  who  already  know  about  cellars 
transoms  and  closets  to  visualize  and  understand  what  happened.  To 
those  who  have  had  little  or  no  experience  with  such  places  in  a  home 
or  school,  the' cues  can  suggest  what  happened  but  be  vezy  confusing  as 
to  the  arrangements  of  things  in  the  story. 

In  My  Brother  Is  A  Genius >  the  word  typical  occurs  thirteen  times 
and  the  readers  deal  with  this  concept  frequently  during  their  retelling 
Often  the  same  InforToation  is  used  by  the  readers  but  some  students 
develop  the  appropriate  concept  in  relation  to  the  story  and  others 
develop  misconceptions.    Another  aspect  which  has  emerged  from  this 
analysis  is  that  readers'  definitions  are  usually  stozy  specific. 
Readers'  retellings  often  reveal  much  about  the  background  experiences 
of  the  readers  through  their  comprehension. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  text  related  to  typical  and  then 
excerpts  from  various  sixth  graders  references  to  typicalness  as 
related  through  their  retellings: 


Concepts  Related  to  Typical  from  My  Brother  Is  A  Genius 

0207  My  baby  brother  Andrew  made  a  few  silly  baby  sounds 

0208  and  began  to  cry. 

0323  I  cleared  ray  throat  and  said,  *'I  want  to  sell  ray  little 

0324  brother.    That  is  —  I  mean  I  think  just  about  everybody 

0325  Ukes  babies. 
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0405  'rfell,"  I  said,  "ny  brother  is  a  pretty  good 

0406  brother/'    Then  I  added,  ''Aa  little  brothers  go." 

0508  "And  so  you  could  Just  pick  ny  little  brother,"  I  said, 

0509  "He^d  do  Just  as  well  as  anyone  else  his  age." 

0513  "The  typical  baby.    That's  it. 

0514  lypicall    A  baby  like  everyone  else's  baby,    A  baby 

0515  everyone  will  love.    An  excellent  Ideal*' 

0520  "But  what  if  he  cries  or  something?"    I  asked. 

0521  "All  babies  cry,"  said  Mr.  Barnaby,    "He  wouldn't  be 

0522  typical  if  he  didn't  cry  sometimes.    Typical,  That's  it.  Typical, 

0523  The  typical  baby I" 

0715  I  leaned  over  the  crib,  pointed 

0716  a  finger  at  him  and  said,  "Say  da," 

0717  Clearly  and  distinctly  Andrew  said,  "Philosophical," 

0718  At  first  I  just  looked  at  him,    "Philosophical?"  I  asked, 

0719  "Did  you  say  philosophical?" 

0720  "Coraraunication,"  he  said,  also  clearly  and  distinctly, 

0721  "Mother:    Dad!"    I  yeUed,    "Andrew  isn't  typical!  He's 

0722  ~  he's  a  genius!" 

080L  "Mr.  Barnaby I"  I  said  at  last.    "Andrew  isn't  an  ordinary 

0802  baby!"' 

0809  "We've  got  to  tell  Mr.  Bar[iaby,"  I  said. 

0810  "This  baby  is  not  typical/" 

08 LL  "I  never  thought  he  was  typical!"  my  mother  said.  There 

0812  was  pride  in  her  voice. 

0824  ^ie  wagged  a  finger  at  Andrew  and  said,  "Say  da." 

0825  "Intellectual,"  my  little  brother  said,  loudly  and  clearly. 
Oh*:o  Mr.  Barnaby  straightened  up,  still  holding  the  finger 
0827  over  the  crib. 

0901  "Intellectual?"  he  cried.     "Intellectual?"    His  hands 

0902  dropped  to  his  sides.     "This  .  .  .  baby  .  .  .   isn't  .  .  . 

0903  typical,"  he  moaned. 

0912  Mr.  Barnaby  slumped  into  a  chair.    "In  five  minutes  we 

09 L3  go  on  the  air."  he  said,  "with  the  'typical  baby.'    The  baby 

09 L4  we've  been  advertising  all  week.     Typicall  Hal" 

ILL8  When 

1 119  we  were  out  on  the  street,  I  saw  that  my  mother  was  smiling 

i  L20  broadly.    "It  serves  him  rijiht  for  callinii  a  child  of  mine 

I12L  typical,"  she  said. 
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Concepts  Related  to  Typical  from  Retellings  of  My  Brother  Is  A  Genlua 


T8:    His  brothsr  said  he  uesn't  tropical. • .The  baby  began  to  cry  and 
Mr.  Brandly  began  worried  or  hysteria  and  he  said  that  baby's  not 
tropical  real  loud. ..the  aother  was  disappointed  because  Mr.  Brandly 
called  his  Uttls  bro'dier  not  tropical. •  .The  baby  wasn't  good 
enough  for  the  coasercial. .  .And  the  brother  said  that  he  wasn't 
vexy  goody  he  wsen't  very  tropical  at  all  either  for  the  cooner* 
clal...(R:  What  does  it  asan^  tropical?)   Not  good  or  sowthing 
like  that  or  soMtiaes  it  could  mean  Uke  a  season  or  soaethin| 
like  hunld.    (R:  But  in  this  story  what  do  you  think  it  meant?) 
It  wasn't  very  flood... {The  nan)  said  he  wasn't  tropical.    I  think 
he  was  (R:  Why?)    Little  babies  don't  go  to  sleep  when  you  say 
those  kind  of  words. 

MA:    The  boy  told  Mr.  Barnabye  that  the  baby  wasn't  tricycle.    The  boy 
tried  to  find  Mr.  Barnabye  to  tell  him  that  baby  wasn't  tricycle... 
(R:  Was  the  baby  tricycle  at  the  beginning  of  the  story?)  Yes. 
(R:  And  he  wasn't  tricycle  at  the  end^  or  he  was?)    Wasn't.  (R: 
Did  this  baby  act  like  all  babies  you  know?)    No»  this  baby 
talked.    (R:  Does  that  make  a  baby  tricycle  or  not  tricycle?) 
Not  tricycle. 

HP:    (R:  How  did  they  describe  that  baby  in  the  story?)    He  looks  just 
like  an  ordinary  baby.    (R:  What  do  you  mean  he  was  kind  of  like 
an  ordinary  baby?)    He  looks  like  a  lot  of  other  babies »  but  not 

^      act  like. 

HS:    They  thought  the  baby  %«as  but-- the  baby  wasn't  trap.    (R:  What 

kind  of  baby  is  a  trap  baby?)    The  baby  that  couldn't  talk.  (R: 
And  he  wasn't  a  trap  baby  because...)  he  could  talk. 

MB:    He  (the  baby)  was  talking  like  somebody  grown. ..like  somebody  in 
the  12th  grade.    (R:  In  the  story  you  read  the  word  type leal 
several  times.    What  do  you  think  it  means?)    Kind  of  smartT  And 
he  wasn't  like  all  the  other  kind... all  the  regular  babies. 

AP:    He  (the  big  brother)  said  "he's  not  a  typical  baby."  ...And,  they 
were  saying  that  he  wasn't  a  typical  baby.    (R:  Who  said  that?) 
His  mother  or  brother^  one  of  them.    (R:  What  did  that  mean?) 
He's  somethinfl  like  a  genius^  he's  real  smart. ..(R:  What  does 
typical  mean?}   Not  odd^  just  plain. 


Mlsinferencesy  or  inferences  not  appropriate  to  the  story,  provide 
additional  evidence  that  readers'  comprehension  is  related  to  the  know- 
ledge system  they  bring  to  their  reading.  This  problem  is  often  compli«> 
cated  by  the  text  itself.  In  Freddie  Mlller>  Scientist,  there  are  only 
two  references  to  the  word  allowance.  Although  the  words  look  exactly 
alike  and  have  the  same  grammatical  function^  each  word  has  a  different 
mi?aning  in  its  particular  context. 


1)  After  the  cut  in  his  allowance,  Freddie's  chesistry  eiq>eriiBent8 
narrowed  to  those  safely  outlined  in  a  library  book,  (lines  0219-- 
0221) 

2)  Freddie^  s  nother  looked  prcud,  too.  ^After  this  m  must  nake 
sooe  allowance  for  e^qieriownts  that  do  not  turn  out  so  wsU." 
(]ines  0804-0806) 


The  following  exMples  are  fron  two  subjects  who  responded  with  miscon- 
ceptions regarding  allowance  >  each  relating  to  one  of  the  meanings  for 
allowance. 

Example:    Excerpt  from  MB  sixth  grader  retelling  Freddie  Miller.  Scientist 

S:      They  say  every  time  Freddie  do  experiment ,  they  would  pay  him  for 
his  experiment.    (Related  the  first  use  to  the  second.) 


Example:  Excerpt  from  DE  sixth  grader  retelling  Freddie  Miller.  Scientist 
H:      Do  you  know  what  an  allowance  is? 

S:      Yeah,  it's  where  sometimes  make  a  mistake  someone  yells  at  him. 
(Related  to  second  use  of  the  term  allowance  listed  above.) 


Many  of  the  student's  literal  responses  are  based  on  lack  of 
experience  with  the  meanings  of  certain  idiomatic  expressions.  For 
example  y  in  My  Brother  Is  A  Genius »  a  text  sentence  reads.  .  . 

And  not  only  that,  out  you  may  be  a  real  valuable  gold  mine, 
(lines  0307-0308) 

A  Mississippi  sixth  grader  developed  an  Inference  based  on  misunder- 
standing the  text. 

Example:    Excerpt  from  MB  sixth  grader  retelling  My  Brother  Is  A  Genlug 

R:      Why  did  they  get  into  all  of  this?    Why  did  the  older  brother 
start  all  this  business? 

S:     Because  he  said  that  little  Andrew  had  a  gold  mine. 


Although  not  as  prevalent  a  phenomenon  as  might  be  expected,  there 
are  times  when  the  reader's  mlscues  cause  misconceptions.    The  following 
three  examples  show  the  text  portion  with  all  the  mlscues  the  parti- 
cular reader  produced.    Following  this  is  the  section  of  the  retelling 
which  relates  to  one  of  the  mlscues.    Note,  however,  that  the  readers 
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do  not  repeat  the  miscue  exactly  in  the  context  that  it  occurred.  When 
they  use  the  InforMtion  provided  by  the  niscue,  they  rearrange  it  both 
syntactically  and  seoantlcally  to  aake  it  sound  like  appropriate  language » 
as  wsll  as  to  make  sense  out  of  its  intrusion  into  the  story. 

Cxanple:    Excerpt  from  AP  second  grader  reading  and  retelling  Kltt(?n 
Jones 


Reading:    (Tejrt  with  miscues  marked)  . 


P^nny  and  Sue  Jones  yliked  to  wear^^rett^  colored  dresses. 
(Unes  0106-0107) 

Retelling: 

S:    The  candy  shop  was  having  a  party. 

Example:  Excerpt  from  KB  second  grader  reading  and  retelling  Kitten 
Joneg 

Reading:    (Text  with  miscues  marked) 

Then  the  first)  judge  said.  .  .  (Line  0705) 

6olcli'cf:>  j^^^  . 
The  second  Judge  said.  .  .  (Line  0708) 

The  third  judge  said.  .  .  (Line  0710) 
Retelling: 

R:    Who  gave  the  prizes  at  the  contest? 
S:    The  soldier 


Example:  Excerpt  from  MB  second  grader  reading  and  retelling  Kitten 
Jones 


Reading:    (Text  with  miscues  marked) 


lid  [not  have 


Kitten  Jones  would  [not  have  changed  her  white  fur  coat  for 
anything.    And  she  always    had  that  spot  of  black  fur^ above 
her  nose.     (Lines  OlOo-OU!.) 
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Ite  telling: 

S:    He  WB8  a  kitten  and  he  was  white.    Had  a  bow  around  his  neck 
and  he  was  fusxy* 


Example:  Excerpt  from  T8  second  grader  reading  and  retelling  Kitten 
Jones  — — 

Reading:    (Text  with  olscues  marked) 


They  loved  all  the  prizes  she  received.    (Line  0714) 
Retelling: 

S:    There  was  thir  girl.  .  .  names  Penny >  and  Jack  and  Sue.  They 
took  picture  cf  their  mother  and  father.    They  won  the  contest* 


Since  the  examination  of  miscues  causing  misconceptions  does  not 
reveal  many  exan^les  and  most  of  them  occur  among  second  graders »  we 
therefore  hypothesize  that  it  is  not  miscues^  per  se^  which  cause 
misconceptions.    Hiscues  are  often  caused  by  readers'  predictions  or 
expectations »  based  on  their  background  and  experience.    The  w^y  the 
reader  integrates  the  miscues  with  the  development  of  the  meaning  of 
the  story  is  what  causes  the  misconceptions.    Those  readers  who  use 
confirming  strategies  effectively  can  even  produce  miscues  disruptive 
to  meaning  and  still  reconstruct  the  appropriate  meaning  from  the  etory. 
The  examples  of  plow  listed  earlier^  read  by  the  fourth  grade  Ar^b 
readers^  are  good  ones.    These  were  often  disruptive  or  unacceptable 
miscues  at  the  point  of  reading  ~  the  comprehending  —  but  the  readers 
were  able  to  comprehend  the  information  by  the  end  of  the  stoxy  during 
the  retelling.    We  suggest  this  happens  because  as  subjects  read  a 
whole  story  they  rely  on  their  own  knowledge  as  well  as  the  cumulating 
Information  provided  by  the  story.    Given  the  language  of  a  whole  text, 
readers  can  reconstruct  meaning  which  is  appropriate  to  the  author. 
Additional  information  helps  the  reader  reject  or  confirm  prior  state- 
Dents  which  may  have  included  meaning-disrupting  miscues.    This  infor- 
nation  readers  use  tP  rethink  or  rearrange  the  developing  stoxy  being 
ronstructed.    VThen  readers  do  not  have  the  appropriate  background  and 
experience  to  understand  the  story >  they  are  less  able  to  rethink  the 
itory  as  they  are  reading »  and  misconceptions  result. 

It  is  important  when  discussing »  researching  or  building  a  theory 
concerning  reading  comprehension  not  to  make  decisions  about  what  per- 
il ts  comprehension  to  take  place  without  considering  the  reader's  back- 
;round  and  experience  as  It  is  related  to  the  material  being  read, 
fsing  a  single  paragraph  —  expedally  one  Irrelevant  to  the  reader; 
ounting  number  of  errors;  even  looking  at  the  unacceptable  miscues 
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aloM  %rill  provide  «  totally  iMd«quat«  vIm  of  coopnhmslon  of  nadlng 
■atarlals.    Tbm  retailing  provides  a  graat  dMl  of  •vldanca.    But  tha 
dagrM  to  %#hlch  raadara  produce  aeaantically  accaptabla  aentenceat 
change  the  aeanlng  of  the  text.    All  provide  Inforaatlon  about  various 
aapecta  of  coaipreheosloQ. 

One  aore  phenoaenon  which  waa  noted  about  retelling  and  which  has 
lapUcatloQs  for  classroom  Instruction  needs  to  be  discussed.    It  became 
evident  that  the  retelling  Itself  helped  readers  t^lnk  through  what 
*  they  had  read,  sometlaes  change  ideaa  that  they  were  developing »  or 
bring  a  concept  to  fruition;  retelling  contributed  to  comprehension. 
Since  the  researcher  waa  neutral  and  developed  the  retelling  by  contln- 
uoua  opei>»ended  queatiooing  but  did  not  tell  the  atudenta  whether  they 
were  right  or  wr6ng^  the  retellara  were  not  rethinking  or  changing  their 
mind  becauae  of  the  reaearchera  response.    Somehow  the  need  and  oppor^ 
tunlty  for  presenting  their  ideas  to  others  provide  readers  with  the 
impetus  to  think  through  what  has  happened,  interrelate  It  with  what 
they  are  saying,  and  then  change  the  ideas  or  the  direction  of  their 
understanding.    Some  examplea  follow: 

Example:    Excerpt  from  NA  fourth  grader  retelling  Salt  Boy 

S:  He  tried  to  learn  how  to  rope; 

R:  Who  tried  to  learn  how  to  rope? 

S:  The  black  horse. 

R:  The  black  horse  was  going  to  rope? 

S:  Yeah. 

R:  Who  was  the  black  horae  going  to  rope? 

S:  Salt  Boy. 

R:  Salt  Boy.    The  horae  was  going  to  rope  the  boy? 

S:  No.    The  boy  was  going  to  rope  the  horse. 


Example:    Excerpt  from  HS  fourth  grader  retelling  The  Royal  Race 

S:      He  went  inaide  one  house  and  Llloa  grabbed  him  and  pulled  him  down, 
and  he  said,  *Who  are  you?*  and  Uml  said  that  I  am  your  son.    No  - 
yeah  ^  no,  um  Uml  said,  yeah,  Uml  said,  Llloa  is  his  son.  So, 
there  waa  acme  race;  they  would  walk  and  they  had  druma,  and  Llloa 
waa  In  the  front  of  the  king.  .  .  And  then  Llloa,  mm,  no,  not 
Llloa  but  (tal,  got  mad. 


Summary 

Retelllnga  give  readers  the  opportunity  to  tell  what  they  wish  to 
about  what  they  remember  about  the  stories.    It  ^ives  researchers  more 
Information  about  comprehenaion  than  Is  available  through. traditional 
methods  of  questioning  or  standardized  measures  of  comprehension.  At 
first  we  ware  surprised  at  the  amount  of  information  provided  through 
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r«t«IllQg8.    Oft»n  i4i«n  m  play  th^M  ntelUngs  for  others  thty  b«Ueve 
M  hmvm  mlMCfd  mm  spMial  rmmimrm  to  prtMnt.    Traditional  acoraa 
on  ataodardiaad  taata  or  nuabar  of  arrora  par  hundrad  iiordaj>laca  aoat 
of  tha  raadara  in  thia  atudy  baloi#  grada  Laval  or  at  fruatratlonal 
raading  lavala.    Thair  ratallinga  auggaat,  howavar^  that  raadara  oftan 
raad  battar  than  traditional  waauraa  auggaat. 


Suaaaxy  of  Findinga 


Thia  analyals  haa  a3q>lorad  only  a  few  of  tha  possible  new  avenues 
to  gaining  infonnation  about  cooprahansion. 

Tha  following  is  a  list  of  the  taoat  significant  statements  about 
cooprahanaion  which  we  have  axtractad  from  tha  analyaaa  of  thasa  sub- 
jects.   They  will  naad  verification  through  further  reaaarch  in  co^>re^ 
heaafon  and  greater  depth  analysis  of  readers'  retellings. 

1.  Retailing  is  one  useful  nethod  to  gain  insights  into  a  reader's 
conprahension. 

2.  Ragardlass  of  nunber  or  typa  of  nlscuea,  readers  are  usually  able 
to  recount  the  major  characters  and  events  in  stories  that  they 

«  read. 

3.  In  our  8tu4y>  stories  which  are  relevant  to  the  contemporaiy  life 
of  the  readers  usually  produced  higher  retelling  scores  than  the 
general  stories. 

4.  Readers  tend  to  retell  stories  sequentially  and  in  great  detail, 
although  there  are  variations  depending  on  the  age  and  cultural 
background  of  the  reader  and  the  questioning  strategies  of  the 
teacher  or  researcher. 

5.  Readers  develop  concepts  about  unfamiliar  or  unknown  language  or 
concepts  through  the  cuittilative  development  of  the  story  if  the 
author  provides  sufficient  redundant  cues  tp  the  readers. 

6.  The  readers  do  not  need  to  be  able  to  pronounce  the  surftce  phono^ 
logical  language  which  relate  to  these  concepts  in  order  to  develop 
their  understanding. 

7.  Knowledge  and  background  experiences  readers  bring  to  their  reading 
is  highly  related  to  their  ability  to  reconstruct  meaning  and 
cooprahend. 

8.  Although  many  readers  provide  plot  statements  spontaneously  in  their 
retelling,  theme  statements  are  not  provided  by  readers  without 
direct  questioning. 
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9.  NiaeoooAptloiw       d«v«Iop«d  through  th«  mm  proc«M  that  appr^* 
pirlatt  eooe«r*«  vtm. 

10.  Bo^  tiM  quantltatlv*  r«t«Lling  scorts  and  th«  quail tatlv*  daaerlp- 
tlona  if  the  ratalling  provida  tvldaaca  that  raadara  raad  b**^^ 
than  .h«  ribj*ct*a  atamdardlaad  taat  acona  or  a  tradltio^ii.  mx^:^ 

'  COOT  :  would  ravaal. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

RCAOINC  INSTRUCTION  FOR  MCRICAN  CHILOREN  VITH  DIVERSE  lANCUACE  BACXCROUNIS: 
IMPUCATIONS  or  THE  RESEARCH  FOR  CORRICULtM  AND  INSTRUCTION 


In  thir  chapter  we'll  diacusa  the  iapUeatioos  of  the  research  for  the 
claaarooa.    kvy  research  findings  aust  be  put  Into  the  total  context  of 
reality  before  relevant  useful  iaplication  can  be  drawn  and  applications  can 
be  aade.    So  we'll  begin  with  an  overview  of  current  classrooei  reality. 

Issues  and  Probleas 

Our  schools  are  disproportionately  unsuccessful  in  bringing  to  literacy 
linguistic  minorities  such  as  the  eight  populations  in  this  study.    In  the 
past  a  variety  of  terns  have  been  applied  to  such  populations;  culturally 
deprived,  disadvantaged .different  (take  your  choice)  linguistically  deprived, 
dinadvantaged,  different  (again  take  your  choi^).    The  poor  in  our  society 
are  likely  to  belong  to  low-status  linguistic  minorities  and  so  the  variety 
of  terms  used  to  refer  to  socio-economic  status  also  apply  to  our  subjects. 
A  pattern  emerees  of  interrelationships  of  Language  (including  dialect), 
culture,  social  and  economic  status,  ethnicity,  race,  and  life  style  whiph 
is  seen  as  characterising  low  achi^ement  in  literacy  and  is  sometimes  treatef 
as  causal. 

Furthermore,  issues  of  language  difference,  social  attitude  toward 
language,  language  teaching  and  language  Uarnlng,  politics,  economics, 
psychology,  and  Uw  become  blurred  and  confused  in  examining  the  reality  of 
literacy  for  linguistic  minorities. 

Often,  also,  the  ch^acteri sties  of  bilingual  speakers  and  low-status 
dialect  speakers  are  confused  by  educators.    That  relates  to  a  general  ten- 
dency to  treat  low  status  Unguaf-e  forms  as  non- lan^iiage.  Often  one  hears 
bi- lingual  children  referred  to  as  being  norv- functional  in  either  language 
because  they  speak  low-status  forms  of  both  languages.    Non-performance  on 
tests  is  used  as  evidence  to  support  this  view. 

Another  problem  is  confusion  in  the  literature, and  in  the  minds  of 
teachers. of  receptive  and  productive  language.    Teachers  assirae  that  what  a 
chl Id  can  say  is  an  indication  of  what  he/she  can  understand.    What  gets 
lost  is  that  often  children  in  linguistic  minorities  can  understand  dialects  f 
they  can't  produce  and  children  acquiring  English  as  a  second  language  often 
understand  much  more  in  listening  and  reading  than  they  can  say  or  write. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  Is  that  current  practice  in  American  classrooms 
for  developing  literacy  is  muddled  in  confusion,  misconception  and  misinforma- 
tion.   Our  research  can't  deal  with  all  the  problems.    It  wasn't  intended  to 
do  so.    But  it  can  shed  some  light  on  the  linguistic  factors  Involved,  it 
can  reUte  those  to  some  of  the  cultural  factors  and  it  can  offer  some  input 
for  pedagogical  decision  making. 
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C«fMral  Implications 

In  our  r*M«reh  jomtMy  Into  cm  eight  lli^ulstlc  ainocity  groups 
M»  Mt  no  llngulstle  lacoqpctmts.    (W«r  and  over  m  found  dilldron  twttw 
abU  to  raad  than  thalr  taat  aeoraa  tioold  hava  pradlctad.   Mot  juat  raading 
tsats,  but  IQ  tnta  aa  uall,  tumad  out  to  ba  Moraa  than  uaalaaa  In  aaaaaalng 
our  sttbjaeta.    Cultural  Inapproprlattnaaa,  languaga  alaaatch,  irraLavane*  of 
achool  taaka,  axparlanvlal  divaralty,  all  art  factora  In  this.    If  an  Arab 
iailgrant  child  thraa  aootha  In  AMrlea  Is  tastad  in  Saptaabar  tihat  can  ba 
pradlctad  about  his j^rforaanco  In  raadlng  In  January  or  Hayt  Uty  ahould  a 
rural  child  In  Teaoasaaa  or  Malna  und«ratand  tha  rafsraoeas  of  a  taat  lorltar 
In  Alio  Alto,  loMa  city,  Chicago  or  Boaton? 

a 

Ut  fbund  all  our  stibjacts  actlfig  Uk»  Umguaga  uMrt.    Th$y  talktd  to 
us,  sostly  luoa^arstood  \m  mad  WMtly  mrm  umUrttood  by  us.    Vlth  thm  dialect 
•p«ak»ra  m  had  Bom  ocaaalonal  «iaMtcha«  of  dlalact  batwaan  ua  and  thaa. 
"tfaa  It  ha'dr"  said  a  raaaarchar  from  Malna  to  a  boy  fnm  a  Taimaaaaa  ''Hollars** 
*nmatr    Hraald.    Tfc#o  trlaa  latar  aha  aaid,  •^a  it  dlfficultr,  no, 
aa'am/*  ha  aalds    A  tm§  alnutaa  latar  it  waa  aha  Who  didn't  ondaratand  hia 
rafaranca  to  tha  "lot  bub**  until  ha  ahonad  har  tha  plctura  In  tha  tairt  of 
tha  flaah  balb  on  tha  caaara. 

With  our  aacond  languaga  apaakara  of  English  m  had  ao«a  alaundaratand- 
ings  alao«    Worda  lika  Ilka  and  faal  aoMtlMa  had  faiair  saanlnga  for  tha*. 
SoMtlws  thay  had  troubla  tailing  ua  In  English  what  thay  had  undaratood  In 
thalr  raadlngs    SoMtlMS  \m  had  troubla  undaratandlng  thaa.  SoMtlwa 
cultural  barrlara  aada  It  hard  for  us  to  find  out  what  thay  had  undaratood. 

Still  our  avidanea  la  ovamhaljslng  that  all  ,our  aubjacta  ara  llngulatl- 
cally  coapatant  In  at  laaat  ona  languaga  and  growing  In  thalr  co«pataoea  in 
aaking  mxiM  from  printad  Cngliah«  Thay  ara  all  acquiring  tha  sa«t  procaaa.  In 
doing  ao  thay  iwka  slacuaa  which,  whila  influancad  by  thalr  languaga  backgrounda 
haaically  raflact,  aa  wltii  all  raadars  thalr  afficiancy  and  affactlvanaaa  in 
asking  aanaa  trtm  printad  Engliah.    tfa  aaa  tha  avidanca  of  thalr  racaptlva 
control  of  tha  languaga  pt  tha  taxts  outatrlpping  tha  ability  ^thay  hava  tp 
dlacuaa  what  thay  raad.  ^  / 

lap  lies  ti  ona  for  spaskars  off  low  status  English  dislacta: 

^  Our  subjacta  ara  aoatly  rural  and  lass  in  touch  with  dislacta  of  Engliah 
othar  than  thair  own  than  urban  childran  ara.    Thay  atlll  showad  control  of  ^ 
tha  taxt  languaga  in  tha  racaptlva*  raading  procass.    Thair  flK>at  notabla  avidanca 
of  dialact  influanca  in  thair  raading  waa  phonological.    Morphological  influ-  ^ 
encaa,  particularly  on  graaaatical  inflactional  suffiws  wara  particularly 
notabla  aaong  Miaalsalppi  Black,  and  .Hawaiian  Pidgin  readara.    All  ahowad 
aoM  Influanca  of  tha  syhtax  of  thair  dialact  but  axnplaa  wara  Jnfraquant  in 
readings    Ratalling  showad  a  widar  ranga  of  dialact  lafluancaas    Sinca  thalr 
reading  la  alw^a  cloaar  to  tha  taxt  than  thalr  ratalling  wa  gat  aoM  of  tha 
avidanca  for  dlfftrancaa  in  thalr  receptive  and  productive  dialact  range. 
There' a  no  evidence  of  dialact  alacuaa  affecting  coqprehenalon  or  of  dialect 
factora  i4ilch  would  interfere  with-  learning  to  read.    The  poaslbla  exception, 
which  we  hava  diacuasad  in  reUtlon  to  pant  atudiea,  la  the  effect  of  teacher 
rojectlon  of  pi^^il  dialect.    (Coodnan  and  Buck,  1973). 


Impllc/itlonM  \'ur  HI  1  iii^iLUi  1  Subjt'cts 

Wf'v*'         iKHuti  In  ChapUtrH  III  and  VI  the  conniderablf  dl  rftirnncp.s 
within  ami  l)t»t    on  nur  l)ilJn^'.u«L    populatiunM.    Tliaro  are  major  difforimccs 
U?ti^«n  ti^r^tfly   >tabl«  bfHn>j;ual    populatfons  such  a.s  our  TexaH-Spanlsh 
►jroup,  wht)  spi?ak  both  Languages  and  act  In  readlni?  Kn^llhh  like  othor  En^^lish 
Hptjakers  and  tiur  Arabic  firoup,  irwnlgrants  to  an  urban  comraunlty  and  in  var- 
ioan  8taj^».vs  i^f  transition  In  acquiring        !ish.    Tills  diversity  has  to  bv  one 
of  the  nwKSt  .-alleiit  iVMtiirws  uf  bilingual  readei^'.     If  thrv  are  fluent  apoakern 
of  rngllHh  they  will  act  like  native  speakers  in  reading  English.     If  they  are 
monolingual  speakors  of  another  language  they  will  be  unable  to  respond  to 
English  writing  except  nr^  it  rolatrs  to  another  language  in  which  ih^y  may  bo 
literate  t>r  as  nc^nsensu.     But  as  they  become  l)ilingual  the  read^'rs  will  show 
this  in  their  reading  as  they  do  in  their  speech.    Their  reading  will  reflect 
not  only  their  firnt  language  but  tho  extent  to  which  they  are  coming  to 
rontrol  Cnglish  [)honology,  grammar,  orthography,  lexicon  and  idiom.     If  they 
are  li?arnliu'.  to  read  Hnglish  while  they  are  learning  to  speak  and  understand 
spuki^n  Uiglish  tbeir  reading  will  both  reflect  and  contribute  to  their  growing 
control.     In  ►.'entiral  they  will  use  their  focus  on  the  meaning  of  written 
English  a^  a  means  of  deriving  Its    syntactic  rules  and  its  lexicon.  That 
thi^  ha()pens'  while  reading  should  be  no  surprise;  it's  the  basic  way  that 
Language  is  learned.    Wliat  we  can  perhaps  add  to  this  commonly  accepted  under- 
titanding  is  that  peopli?  learn  languages  through  reading  and  writing  them  as 
well  as  through  lir;tening  to  and  speaking  them. 

If  hi  lingual    speakers  are  literate  in  another  language  their  development 
ol'  literacy  in  English  will  be  easier  than  for  people  not  literate  In  any 
language,  and  further  their  control  firf  English  will  be  speeded  as  a  result  of 
their  rapid  progress  in  becoming  literate  in  Englisn.    All  this  assumes  that 
oral  and  written  English  are  equally  needed  and  functional,  and  that  the 
opportunity,  to  use  both  is  present.     There  are  people  who  learn  English  as  a 
second  langUa^^  who  don't  learn  to  read  and  write  English.     There  are  also 
people,  mostlyVsludents  in  non-English  speaking  countries,  who  learn  to  read 
and  write  English  but  not  speak  it.     In  both  cases  this  is  a  function  of  the 
uses  of  Lnglish  that  the  learner  needs  the  most.     Teachers  will  need  to  keep 
this  in  mind  in  planning  instruction,  supporting  learning,  and  judging  linguis- 
tic competence. 

rmplications  for  Teachers 

KvLTythin^  wi^'vu  sefjn  in  this  study  points  to  the  need  for  teachers  to 
be  informed  about  the  nature  of  the  unitary  reading  process.     Only  if  teachers 
understand  how  this  process  works  can  they  see  the  order  in  the  miscues  of 
thfiir  pupils  and  tf^ll  sense  from  chaos,  strength  from  weakness.    Only  then  can 
they  see  how  the  complex  process  is  being  affected  by  the  language  background 
of  the  pupils  and  their  relative  stage  of  development  in  acquiring  English. 

Within  this  understanding  of  the  reading  process  it  becomes  possibl<.»  to 
racinltor  the  proc»^^ss  while  at  the  same  time  'naintaining  a  sensitivity  to  dialect 
influences  ^>f  native*  speakers  of  Eru  lish,  and  th^  develooraent  of  English  in 
liiLingiial    pupils.     Teachers  do  of  course  n^^ed  to  be  aware  of  the  language- 
backgrounds  of  their  pupils  whether  their  home  language  is  a  dialect  of  Enjjlish 
or  another  language.     Thpy  necfl  to  r.Hate  the  language  of  the  learners  to  their 
cultures  and  be  sensitive  to  cultural  constraints  on  how  language  may  be  used. 


All  teachers,  and  particularly  t(iachr>rpi  of  children  frm  llntjiilttic 
minorltiea  n^mi  to  know  a  ^^ood  deal  about  langage  and  lanKuago  variation. 
But  knowladKt  la  not  anouuh*    Taachnr  ottitudea  ara  vital.    Taachara  who 
believe  that  aom  languaKea  are  Inati  iiiBlcally  bettnr  than  othera  for 
thinking,  learning  or  expreaaion  will  have  difficulty  being  achoLarly  and 
objectlv^^  about  the  developing  language  of  their  pu|)na  and  the  uae  they 
make  of  it.    Teachers  who  believe  that  some  dialects  repreaent  ignorance 
and  vulgarf ty ,wi II  have  trouble  finding  aenae  in  what  pupila  aay  or  read 
'in  thoae  dialecta,    Teachera  with  auch  attitudes  will  miatake  atrength 
for  weakneaa.    They  will  Interrupt  children  to  '^correct"  them  caualng  the 
pup{ la  to  be  confuaed  when  they  are  comprehending  and  undermining  the 
wiUingneas  of  the  pupila  to  take  necessary  riaks. 

Good  attitudes  toward  language  difference  are  more  innportant  than 
specific  linguistic  knowledge.    Teachers  do  not  need  to  be  dlalectologists 
to  "tune  to'  and  accept  children's  dialect.  .  It's  more  Important  that 
toachers  strive  to  comprehend  the  dialect  of  their  pupils  th"^n  that  they 
are  able  to  describe  it  from  a" technical,  linguistic  stand  point.  It*s 
more  important  that  teachers  are  accepting  of  the  language,  culture,  and 
development  of  bi- lingual  pupils  than  that  they  can  use  contrastive 
analysis  to  describe  the  two  languages  Involved.    Teachers  who  are  themselves 
fluent  in  the  dialect  and/or  language  of  the  pupils  will  be  at  an  advantage 
as  compared  to  those  \.tio  are  not.    but  such  fluency  does  not  guarantee 
positive  attitudes  toward  c^n"Tdrer,  and  their  language.     There  is  the  danger 
that  such  teachers  may  "eject  th<»ir  own  linguistic  heritage  and  in  the 
process  reject  that  of  the-  children. 

A  key  attitude  teachers  t>f  children  in  linguistic  minorities  must 
maintain  is  treating  all  respunse^  as  legitimate.    That^s  an  essential 
lesson  of  miscue  analyeia  underscored  tn  this  study.    Everything  is  happening 
for  reasons  which  reflect  the  linguistic  background,  strength,  and  growth  of 
pupils.    The  teaching  of  reading  and  Language  has  been  plagued  by  clinical 
deficiency  views.    Charactertoti c»  of  learners  are  treated  as  potential  causes 
for  failure  in  learning.    Deviations  from  expected  behavior  are  seen  as  symptoms 
and  treatments  are  focussed  on  getting  rid  of  the  symptoms.    The  pedagogical 
question  must  shift  from  ''how  do  I  get  these  pupils  to  stop  doing  these  things/' 
dpleting  inflectional  suffixes  such  as  ed  for  example,  to  '*why  are  they  doing 
these  things  and  what  can  I  learn  from  wRat  they  are  doing. It's  particularly 
unfortunate  if  language  differences  which  show  in  reading  are  treated  as  symp- 
toms of  reading  and  language  disorders. 

Teacher  education,  both  for  pre-service  and  in-service  teachers,  must 
[)lace  major  emphasis  on  building  knowledge  and  attitudes  about  language 
and  about  language  differenct.    Getting  teachers  nnd  future  teachers  involved 
with  actual  miscue  analysis  of  pupils  from  linguistic  minorities  serves  several 
purposes:     It  provides  a  reality  base  for  developing  concepts  of  linguistics, 
psychol inguistics,  and  sociolinguist ics  particularly  as  they  relate  to  reading. 
It  confronts  the  beliefs  and  attitudes  about  language  difference  and  language 
learning  held  by  teachers.    That  can't  guarantee  that  their  attitudes  will 
change  but  it  can  assure  that  they  will  examine  their  attitudes  in  the  face 
of  the  real  performance  of  real  pupils.     Experience  in  miscue  analysis  also 
provides  the  teacher  with  a  framework  and  a  tool  for  monitoring  children's 
reading.     That's  terribly  Important  because  published  programs  are  unlikely 
to  make  much  allowance  for  linguistic  diversity  or  provide  much  guidance  for 
teachers  on  how  to  deal  with  such  diversity  in  their  classrooms. 
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All  tu^ich*r»  n«(id  courM0  that  dMl  with  l«ngu«K«  and  Uiirnlng. 
TtfAchorh       llaKulMtic  mlnorltlts  •tptclally  nm^i  Nuch  coursea.    But  thoaa 
couriMiM  muHt  halp  t«ach»ra  to  apply  tha  concaptn  to  tha  raalitlaa  of  tha 

claiiHrodfn. 

IfisiiaH  In  reading  Inntructlon  for  apaakara  of  l(n>-atatua  dlalacta 

A  Vey  iMHue  In  ruacling  Instruction  for  Lov^Htatua  dialect  apoakars  la 
whether  npucial  miithoda  and  (UdturlaLn  ara  required  bacauae  ut  probLanui  thay 
may  hav^»  with  reading  atandard  Cngllah.    In  our  earlier  atudy  (Coodnuin  & 
Burko  r>73)  we  concluded  that  urban  Ulack  children  have  receptive  control 
rw«>r  the  language  of  books.    We  concluded  that  npecial  materials  In  Black 
Lri^Ilsh  are  not  necessary.    We  muat  conclude  from  this  study  that  special 
materials  are  not  needed  for  any  of  our  low^atatus  dialect  groups.    All  of 
them  can  handlu  receptively,  the  language  of  the  books. 

Neither  is  special  methodology  needed.     Reading  and  learning  to  read 
ai*e  nut  different  ff>r  different  dialect  groups  of  American  children.  Th*» 
real  key,  an  we  have  said,  is  sensitivity  to  the  language  and  culture  of 
the  learner^*  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.    With  that  must  be  a  flexibility 
In  the  classroom  that  allows  for  relevance  to  the  Individual  and  his  or 
her  culture,  Interests,  and  language. 

Some  particular  featured  of  our  dialect  groups  illustrate  some  of  the 
things  teachers  need  to  be  sensitive  to. 

Downeast  Maine 

Our  subjects  show  aii  witonation  pattern  which  characterizes  their 
snc  ech  which  might  be    iiiamillar  to  outsiders.    Their  phonology  has  a  few 
outstanding  features:    ^'r-lessness"  in  some  situations  with  an /'intrusive 
r'*  In  others,  particularly  on  words  ending  with  vowels  before  words  starting 
with  vowels.     In  their  retelling  some  syntactic  features  show,  particularly 
use  of  verb  irre^^ulars,  we  was.  he  come.  Finding  relevant  material  for  this 
^roup  Isn' t  easy. 

Appalachian  White 

Like  our  Main  subjects  these  children  speak  a  dialect  that  maintains 
some  old  forms  which  have  disappeared  from  other  American  dialects.  It 
l)ecomHs  hit,  Mrs.  is  '^Mlzrus/'    They  also  vary  some  irregular  verbs.  They 
tend  to  use  no  s  on  plurals  with  numl)ers  e.g. ten  mile.    Their  intonation  and 
phonolo>;y  will       unfamiliar  to  outsiders  too;  particularly  vowels  may  sur- 
'fi  st'  those  not  fani  Mar.  Many  of  our  Appalachian  subjects  are  great  retellers 
probably  reflecting'  a  story  telling  tradition. 

Mlsslsb^ippi  Black 

C^ur  rural  Black  subjects  speak  a  dialect  with  much  in  common  with  *'jr 
urban  Black  subjects  from  past  studies.  They  tend  not  to  Inflect  nouns  and 
verbs.  Particularly  ^  tends  to  he  delj*ted.  Like  the  other  dialects  they 
have  unique  Intonation  and  phonolo;:y  which  will  be  difficult  for  unfamiliar 
out>;idrrs  to  handle.  Other  synta<*t!c  features  and  lexical  differences  show 
'nore  In  speech  than  reading. 


All  of  th0M  vroupi  abovt  «r«  rural-awll  town  kids  w)io  diffiir«ntiatt» 
th#mMlv«a,  thair  ap^ach,  and  cultura  aa  countiy  in  contraat  to  city.  Whan 
thay  ara  movad  to  tha  city  by  paranta  aaaking  Joba  thay  ara  awaraor  llniiuiiH 
tic  and  cultural  rajaction  and  faal  111  at  aaaa  In  tha  nolaa.  dirt,  and 
confuaion  of  tha  big  city.    ParticuUrly  AppaUchian  aubjacta  aharad  thalr 
faallnga  with  ua  about  tha  graatar  fraadow  thay  think  thay  hava  in  tha  country. 

Hawaiian  Pidgin 

The  Pidgin  apaakara  apaak  a  craoUi  tachnlcally  not  a  pidgin,  ainco  it 
ia  thalr  hom#  Unguaga.    Thtir  dialact  baalcally  uaaa  no  inflactlona.  Lika 
othar  dialact  groups,  though,  thay  ara  not  lOQ!t  conaiatant  in  dalating  dialact 
aufflxaa  aithar  in  oral  raading  or  apaaking.    Thair  intonation  and  phonology 
ara  not  likaly  to  ba  familiar  to  mainUndara.    Thair  laxlcon  alao  ia  mora 
divergent    than  any  o*"  tha  othar  dialact  groups,  but  that  ahowa  mora  in 
retailing  than  In  raading.    Tha  interplay  between  Pidgin  and  Hawaiian  atandard 
English  is  evident. 

Isaues  In  Raading  for  Hiilngu<il  Speakers 

Moat  of  the  isauea  in  reading  for  bilingual    populations  center  around 
whether  to  Initiate  reading  instruction  in  the  home  language,  English  or 
both.    Our  research  does  not  directly  Involve  that  Issue  since  our  subjects 
only  read  in  English. 

What  we  can  say  Is  that  all  of  our  subjects,  average  for  their  gradea 
and  populations,  could  read  In  English  to  soma  extent.    All  certainly  control 
English  to  some  extent.    As  we've  Indicated  earlier  we  find  growth  in  reading 
and  growth  In  language  coming  together.    Whether  any  ot  our  populations  would 
profit  from  learning  to  read  in  their  first  language  we  can't  say.    Some  of 
our  Arabic  group  have  had  some  instruction  in  Arabic,  nome  in  Arabic  and  Fr#»nch 
in  their  homelands.    Since  the  Arabic  VK)uld  be  classic  Arabic  we  can't  call 
that  their  home  language. 

Nothing  we  have  found  contradicts  the  concept  that  it's  easier  to 
learn  to  read  a  language  already  spoken  than  a  new  one.    Some  things  we've 
observed,  though,  can  relate  to  this  decision. 

(a)    Each  population  has  different  experiences  and  different 
opportunity  to  develop  a  functional  need  for  literacy 
in  their  native  language.    Our  Texas-Spanish  group  sees 
material  in  both  languages  in  their  homes  and  communi- 
ties.   Some  of  our  Arabic  group  may  see  their  parents 
reading  Arabic  newspapers  and  books,  writing  and  reading 
letters  fn  Arabic.     But  ihe  larper  convnuni  tj'  is  an 
English  Language  world.     Our  Saraoan  group  are  similar 
to  the  Arabic  with  the  exception  that  literacy  in 
Samoan  may  be  a  church  r<»lated  phenomenon.  Navajo 
children  seldom  see  written  Navajo  except  in  school. 
Both  Saraoan  and  Navajo  cultures  have  important  oral 
traditions.     Navajo  elders  may  even  reject  thp 
desirability  of  written  Navajo. 
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(b)  SltnlUrly,  th«  n««d  and  um  for  literacy  In  KnglUh  My  vnry. 
Wtf'm  «war«  that  in  aU  four  cmmunltlaa  thtra  la  aonM  faal- 
Init  amonn  paranta  that  achoola  ara  tha  pUcaa  whara  klda 
laarn  CnRliah  and  ganaral  Aaarlcan  cultura. 

(c)  Tha  mathodology  uaad  for  taachlng  lltaracy  in  tha  natlva 
languaga  li  oftao  alapllatic  alnce  Httle  reaaareh  haa  baan 
dona  .Ithar  on  raadlng  In  Languagaa  such  aa  Navajo,  Samoan, 
Arabic,  or  avan  Spanlah  or  on  Inatructional  mathodology  in 
any  of  thoaa  languagaa.    Mathoda,  Mtarlala,  and  currlcuU 
are  llkaly  to  ba  takan  for  grantad.    That  niakaa  It  difficult 
to  fvAluata  auccaaa  or  fallura  In  programa  which  bagln  with 
Inatructlon  In  raadlng  tha  homa  langiiaga. 

StudloH  corapletad  and  currantly  In  prograsa  are  ahowlng  that 
reading  In  languageH  other  than  Engliah  employ  the  same  underlying 
reading  proceMs.    Reading  In  Spanish  1«  not  different  than  reading  In 
Lngllsh.    That  argues  for  common  methodologies  for  effective  reading 
development  across  languages.    That  doesn't  mean  that  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Unguage  or  Its  orthography  are  Irrelevant  to  inatructlon. 
It  does  mean  that  the  process  we  describe  in  Chapter  III  Is  common 
across  languages;  a  corollary  of  that  Is  that  no  language  Is  harder  ur 
easier  to  learn  to  read  than  any  other. 

It  .seems  to  us  that  decisions  about  which  languageCs)  to  use  in 
initial  reading  instruction  must  Include  factors  of  culture,  value, 
e)q>erierice,  community  and  family  attitudr  ;.    Reading,  In  whatever  larv- 
f'<wige,  will  be  easy  to  learn  if  the  learners  have  real  functional  needs 
tor  it  and  hard  to  learn  if  they  do  not. 

Here  are  some  characteristics  of  each  second  language  group  which 
teachers  need  to  be  sensitive  to: 


Texas  Spanish 

Our  subjects  trom  Southeast  Texas  are  truly  bi lingua..  Their 
English  shows  some  Spanish  influence,  but  it  is  a  stable  form  of  English 
spoken  by  their  bilingual  community.    It  has  an  Intonation  and  phonology 
with  some  Spanish  Influence,  but  some  unique  characteristics  of  its  own 
too.     Their  English  also  shows  some  kinship  to  the  dialect    of  non- 
bi lingua  Is  In  Southeast  Texas. 


Arabic 

Transition  i«  the  key  word  for  our  Arabic  subjects.     They  show 
varied  influences  of  their  home  dialects  of  Arabic  on  their  English 
and  varying  degrees  of  control  of  r.nglish.    We  find  a  b/p  Influence  in 
their  oral  reading  and  retellings  that  results  from  those  phonemes 
being  undifferentiated  in  Arabic.    Our  Arabic  readers  often  have  troublr- 
saying  In  English  what  they've  undi-rstood. 


Hnwallan  S«mcMin 

Thtlr  flrtt  lannuage  It  Smfloaiu  dlaUct  of  CngUah  thay'ra 

Itarntng  la  tiawaiian  Pidgin.    Our  avaragt  atcorid  gradara  utra  not  abLt 
to  rtad  tha  utandard  atory  whtch  all  othr  groupa  (axcapt  Navajo)  raad. 
Whathar  that  raflacta    o«lng  to  achool  vrlth  llttla  Engllah,  cultural 
ndjuatiatnta  to  achool,  or  othar  factorit  wt  can't  tall,    tha  fourth 
ind  alxth  gradara  could  handla  ^^a  atandard  itc^laa  for  tha  grada. 
Taachara  familiar  with  Hawaiian  Pidgin  couij  dl f farantlata  Pidgin  and 
Samoan  Influancaa.    Othara  wouij  naad  to  Itgtan  to  tha  chlldran  aapa- 
daily  carafully  and  avoid  haaty  daclii^n*  about  thalr  mlacuap. 


Navajo 

KlMwhitre  (Chaptar  VI)  wi^^vi,  iHncuwHod  thu  culttiral  lactorn  thnt 
maka  Navajo  chlldran  willing  to  read  to  ut  but  reluct-ant  to  dlscuas 
what  they've  read.    Tlieiia  arc  cLearlv  oivc  «ubfecta  with  tha  most  Influ- 
ence of  thalr  first  lanjsuaga.    But  .a  "Iwayg  were  left  feeling  wa  hadn't 
<iulta  learned  how  much  our  aubjecta  had  tumpj-eijijndad.    Oui  Navajo  second 
graders  also  found  the  standard  stor/  too  difficult.    Successful  teachers 
of  Navajo  children  will  need  sp^cla'  dansltivity  to  the  cultural  con- 
straints on  their  lanji;uage  P*^rforma  ice.    Th©y  will  also  need  g/eat 
patience. 


Currlcilum:    Keacllng  ab  ^^'it^n  and  Effect 

A  common  viav  amonjj  educational  authori^j,.^^         funding  agencies 
is  thnt  failure  tt    earn  to  reac  results'  from  f.illure  to  '-e  taught 
reading  and  that  re^dinp  failum  is  the  cau^^  of  general  academic 
failure.    Till?  /lew  leadp  to  Int^jnti-^ve  fo-^Us  on  teaching  reading  ^  ^ten 
at  the  excljclon  of  all  else,  often  withtut  concern  for  the  content  of 
reading,  its  function  or  purpose,  often  w;th  "no  nonsensr.,  back  to 
basics''  methods,  often  uverlockinc  the  P^raonal-cnltural  constraints 
on  the  pupils.     If  kids  learn  to  read,         else  will  follow.  Reading 
is  viewed  as  a  skill  or  set  of  skills  to  be  drilled  until  aastered. 

What  our  research  nhows  Is  that  none  of  the  linguistic  minority 
subjects  we  studied  lack  skills.    They  can  attack  words,  sound  out 
words  they  don't  know.     If  there  is  a  pro^>lem  any  of  our  subjects  show, 
it  is  making  sense  of  what  they  read.    Thel^;.  response  to  literacy 
instruction  if  part  of  their  general  resuong^  to  school.     If  school  Is 
relevant,  if  Its  curriculum  and  goals  are  Consistent  with  the  functional 
needs  of  thi;  pupils,  if  i^  accepts  their  ^angnape  and  culture  and 
builds  c     it,  then  children  wit]  respond  to       and  prow.     But  if  the 

schooi.  is  irreiev.ipt  and  insensitive,  the  pupi;^  will  only  make  whatever 
minimal  accommodation  they  can  to  its  demands. 

^iterary  Is  language.    All  laii^:ua>re  learning,  to  prosper,  must  be 
functional  tor  the  learner  at  t\\,>  rime  oi  learning.    All  of  our  sub- 
jects know  t>ne  or  more  forms  of         or  f^^re  lan^^oages  well.     They  hav^ 


no  difficulty  iMrnlng  Un|tiMig«.    It  ruadtng  and  writing  ar«  fvinotional 
tu  tham,  thay  will  Uarn  tham  MsiVX  •nd  Mil.    Lltaraoy  can  only  b« 
rtlavant  and  functional  in  tha  oontaxt  of  a  raltvant  and  functional 
curriculum.    It  aifnply  ia  not  poaaibla  to  traat  litaracy  as  an  iiiolatad 
•at  of  ikiUa  and  axpact  childran  to  Uarn. 

If  childran  from  linfuiatlc  minorities  ure  failing  to  achiave  wall 
in  raading,  that's  avidanca  that  thay  hava  not  coimi  to  viaw  littiracy  as 
nacasaary  and  functlonali  and  it  is  *lso  avidtMtca  that  tha  curriculum 
in  tha  achool  is  not  in  tuna  with  tha  child run. 

Tha  idaal  curriculum  for  taaching  childran  of  linguistic  minoritias 
*  to  raad  and  writs  is  ona  which  builds  on  what  thay  know,  which  axpands 
on  thair  languaga,  cultura,  intereittSi  and  common  axpariancaa. 

Such  a  curriculum  noads  to  ba  baaad  on  undaratanding  of  llnRulstic 
and  cultural  raality  of  tha  community.    Ethnographic  rosaarch  is 
needad  to  provido  a  stound  knowledge  baae  of  this  reality. 

Reading  and  writing  need  to  be  part  of  a  i:eneral  language  arts 
curriculum  relevant  to  this  reality.    The  taski^  of  reading  and  writing 
need  to  relate  directly  to  children's  experiences,  needs  and  values. 
We  learned  in  thia  study  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  relevsnt  reading 
materials,  particularly  for  some  linguistic  minorities  (see  Chapter  VII)» 
Cven  materials  dealing  with  the  group  and  their  culture  may  present  them 
from  an  outsider's  viewpoint  as  untrue  stereotypes. 

Hotivation  for  literacy  must  be  built  on  the  base  of  personal  and 
social  language  functions.     Literacy  n^eds  to  be  an  extension  of  lan- 
guage development  within  these  developing  functions. 

We  suspect  that  in  the  languaga  arts  curriculum  of  all  our  sub- 
jects,  there  is  too  much  concern  for  form  without  function,  too  much 
tradition  and  too  little  relevance,  too  much  focus  on  skill  and  not 
enough  on  comprehension,  too  much  of  making  kids  adapt  to  the  curri- 
culum rather  than  adapting  the  curriculum  to  the  kids.    That's  not 
^ood  for  any  children.    For  linguistic  minority'  children,  it  can  be 
tragic.    What  is  needed  Is  some  boldly  innovative  curricula  designed 
for  Navajo  children,  Hawaiian  Samoan  children  —  In  fact,  for  all 
eight  of  our  groups. 


Materials 

Literacy  programs  for  linguistic  minf>rlties  ou^;ht  to  draw  he«3vily 
on  written  language  in  the  environment.     They  oujiht  to  use  lanpua;:e 
experience  extensively.    Teachers  ought  tr.  create  reading  materials 
with  their  pupils.     The  classroom  should  bfoorae  a  literate  environment 
in  which  functional  written  languav:e  surrounds  the  learners.  Wit)iln 
this,  what  is  needed  is  a  wide  ranjje  of  printed  material  that  includes 
stories,  printed  directions,  store  catalogues,  cartons,  boxes  and  other 
advertising,  newspapers  and  texts.    The  focus  should  be  relevance 
and  functional  use  of  written  lan^!iiai:e. 
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Publlctwd  beoka  tnd  ttxtt  ean  b«  a  part  of  aueh  raadtni  prograas 
though  aohoola  with  larga  parotntagoa  of  ohildrvn  from  oultural  and 
Ungulatlo  itinorlttaa  my  hava  to  avoid  baaal  raadart  aa  Inaufflolantly 
raLavant  for  thalr  ohlldran  or  at  laaat  adapt  than,  rawltlng  sow 
parta  and  dalatlng  otharo. 

Zrrtlavint  a^lla  prograu  should  ba  particularly  avoldad.  Thay 
«hlft  tha  foeua  umy  from  ManlngfUl  uaa,  ara  unllkaly  to  ba  tultad  to 
tha  languaga  or  dlalaot  of  tha  laarnar,  and  fragMnt  language  into 
hard-to>laarn  abatractlon. 

All  aducatlon  has  tha  goal  of  a»andli«  and  broadening  tha  parapac- 
tlvaa  of  tha  laarnara.    But  all  «iat  bagln  with  tha  laamara  whara  thay 
•ra.    And  ao  it  aust  ba  with  llngulatlc  «lnorltlaa.    Thara  ara  atrangtha 
and  axparlancaa  within  thair  coaaunltlaa  which  miat  ba  appraclatad  and 
bacoaa  a  foundation  upon  which  eurrlculua  la  built. 
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APPCMDIX  A 

CCNCML  CHITCKIA  FOR  SGIXCTION  Of  RCADtNC  HAICKUl 


Four  min  crit«rU  art  uiMid  In  chooilng  siittrltl:    (0  th#  atl^c- 
tion  mamX  bn  om  which  th«  r«adi»r  has  not  pravtuualy  Man  or  haardj  (3) 
It  muat  ba  aufflclan^ly  difficult  to  ganaratt  a  nodarata  nui|^|.  of 
raadar  i»tac<iaa;  (3)  It  muat  ha  of  miff1rfi*nt  Ungth  to  Inouir^  ^ha 
availability  of  ayntactlc  and  aamantlc  context  to  tha  raadar;  and  (4) 
tha'  at taction  «uat  ba  a  aamantically  compUta  unit.    (K/  Goodfl«n 
and  C.  L.  Burlw,  Appandlx  for  Thaoratlcally  Baaad  Studlaa  of  Pattarnt 
of  Mlacuaa  In  Oral  Raadlng  Perfortaanca,  Aprtl.  1^73,  p.  3»J 

Tht'  uaa  of  **nai/*  natarlal  halpa  Inaura  that  tha  «ltuation  la*  1^ 
tact,  una  of  raadlng  and  not  tha  raault  of  rahf^araal  or  fsamorliatlon. 

Tha  Mtory  iihould  ganarata  a  minimum  of  approxlmataly  fifty  mlacuaa 
durlnK  a  twanty  to  forty  minuta  raadlnft  aaaalon  to  ba  sufficiently 
difficult.    Too  faw  mlacuaa  will  not  provlda  aufflclant  avld^^^^  of 
tha  raadar*  a  uaa  of  tha  raadlng  procaiia.    Thare  la  a  graat  daal  mora 
laaway  concerning  any  maximum  number  of  mlacuen  generated.    A  iMrg^ 
number  of  mlacuaa  should  not  cauae  the  reaearcher  to  abandon  the  matar« 
lal  unless  the  reader  becomes  agitated  and  la  unable  to  cohfinue  Inda-* 
pendent ly. 

While  the  materia  la  ahould  be  short  enough  to  be  read  at  one  aas-* 
Hion,  they  must  also  be  long  enough  to  provide  aufflclant  ayntactlc  and 
semantic  context  for  proceaalng*.    Twenty  minutes  la  an  averaga  reading 
tlm  for  the  primary  achool  reader^  with  reading  time  going  yp  to 
approximately  forty  mlnutea  for  the  high  achool  and  adult  reader. 
Although,  for  the  purpose  of  thla  research*  fiction  Is  uaad,  fiction 
or  non-flctlon  can  be  uaed.    The  choice  of  apeclflc  material  ^rlll  ba 
based  on  the  needs  ^nd  concerns  of  any  specific  piece  of  res^^j-ch. 
Factors  to  be  taken  Into  account  when  selecting  materl^il  include: 
development  of  theme  and  pbot,  the  clarity  and  complexity  of  the  corv- 
cepts  Involved,  the  language  and  experiential  background  of  the  reB^^^^h 
9ubject(s). 

A  study  by  Monosky  (1^71)  has  Indicated  that  the  quality  of  mis- 
cues  changes  as  the  reader  progresses  past  the  initial  portion  of  taxt. 
Mlscues  made  on  the  first  2^0  words  of  text  produce  a  different  reader 
profile  than  those  associated  with  any  given  quarter  of  text  examined. 
After  this  initial  portion,  there  is  an  increase  in  semantic  and  syn- 
tactic acceotabi Llty  with  an  accompanying  drop  in  graphic  and  phonemic 
similarity  on  the  sections  following  the  initial  portion.     During  the 
Initial  portion  of  text  readers  must  depend  heavily  on  their  own  back- 
ground and  language  structure.     Informatim  on  the  author's  of 
structure  and  story  related  information  become  increasingly  available 
to  the  readers  as  the  reading  procuresses.    Full  use  of  readers'  strate- 
gies depends  upon  ^he  av.    lability  of  a  fully  developed  syntactic  and 
semantic  context.    Because  of  all  t  f  thene  consideratf ons,  a  text  should 
contain  a  minimum  of  approximately  500  words. 
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BtMUM  ttM  quality  of  a  raadtr*f  itratagtaa  altar  with  th«  avalU 
ability  of  atMntlc  eontaict,  ooMorn  ahaald  ba  glvan  to  tha  aamantlc 
unity  of  tha  aatarlal.    In  ganaral,  ftetlon  fora»t  aatarlat  ahould  hava 
a  co«pLata  thaoa,  plot,  and  atoryllna.    Noiw fiction  Mt*r1ai  ahould 
adaquataly  davaLop  a  eoneapt  or  fully  daaorlba  an  aat. 

Vhan  tha  parawtara  of  tim  and  aawintlc  uni^  ara  both  conaidarad, 
tt  fraoviantly  bacoMa  naoaaaary  to  provtda  a  aaquanca  of  t%io  or  thraa 
ralatad  atorlaa  for  youngar  raadara  and  to  uaa  ahcrt  atorlai,  ohaptara* 
magatlna  or  journal  artlclaa  for  oldar  raadara. 

tfhlla  adaquata  Mtarlal  aalactton  la  baalc  to  tha  auccaaaful  uaa 
of  alacua  analyata  It  la  tlad  to  a  Mti^^  of  partially  Indatanalnata 
factora.    It  la,  tharafora,  uaually  halpful  to  hava  tvo  or  thraa  aalac- 
tlona  of  varying  difficulty  and/or  contant  availabla  for  uaa.  Whan 
working  with  avaraga  alaMntary  achool  aga  children,  ona  **rula  of  thumb*' 
In  to  «aka  tha  initial  oMitarlal  aalactlon  ona  grad«  laval  abova  tha 
raadar*a  aaalgnad  grada. 


APFCNDIX  B 
CUIOC  QUCSTIONS  TO  AID  STORY  RCTCaiMG 
Bifhrt  rh#  K#«dtng 


prtivldttf  *  romftirHiblti  wnm  environment  for  rh#  mibjecti.    ThU  mMy 
bt  acrumpl  tsb#d  by  Aibtni  •iud#nt»  nbout  tboir  prti  or  bobbies.  Tell 
fb«m  •  littU  about  yournelfi  too. 

to^^re  tbt  ■ubjectt  begin  to  reed  tbe  etnryt  Infnnn  tbem  tbet  they  ere 
fe  be  Goncervied  with  undereteridlng  the  utory.  Sey;  **Art««r  yuu  ftnieh 
rMdfng  the  eturyt  t  will  went  you  to  tell  mr  ebout  it.**  Or>  *'1'U  be 
eeking  y«iu  about  th^story  efter  you  finieh  )our  reeding/* 

After  tbe  Reeding 

Pleaee  r»^pmbrr  that  thia  ia  a  guide.  Get  tc«  k?uiw  it.  Hevi^  thti  (deee 
and  Muggeat ic»ne  ^w>come  part  of  yniu*  interact  t(«n  with  atudenta.  DO  NOT 
USE  nils  AS  A  SCRIIT. 

An  anon  na  subject  a  finieh  reading  aak  them  to  cloae  their  hooka. 

Unaid<»d  Rrtoliing 

Wlfhtuit  permitting  them  to  uao  the  book  aa  .in  aid  aay:  **Tell  me  every 
ttiing  vvu  rem#»mber  about  the  atory."  Dn  not  intf«rrupt  or  interject  atiy 
Soeetiwna  until  the  readera  have  completed  their  initial  retelling. 

During  rhe  retelling  y*)u  may  take  notea  or  check  off  itema  readera  ^ 
rmlare  *m  the  Story  Outline. 

Aided  Retelling 

Uae  the  Sn>ry  Outlim*  to  help  y^ju  elicit  further  information  or  to  rf*mind 
ynu  which  open-ended  qiieationa  might  get  at  aspects  of  the  atory  which 
xhu  subjects  have  not  mentioned.    Do  not  >  however »  use  the  outline  aa 
.1  check  sheet   for  correct  anawere. 

Drawing  onl  ^  urt  the  information  the  readers  i;ive»  ask  additional  open- 
aided  tjiie^t  i<*nN  to  stimulat<«  tbitiVing      6  to  gather  mitre  i riformat  ion « 

Ask  :     Tell  m^  more  gbuut  . 

rli/ir.icter  montioru'd  by  subject 

er 

After    did  

rhnrnct#»r  mtf»firioe«'*d  by  *iubj#'i't  ••vent  m»  fitiefH*d  by 

wh<T  t  ha  pp#'  ncd  n^x  t  ? 

subject 
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on* 


f!(«r«c(«»r  •entt<»ri#a  by  •object  ^ 
W1.V  ««•  you  IhUA  »«Pf»««^» 

**"  d«  yuu  think   ,   h«PI»»»»<J^ 

pv«nt  iN»nttinMnJ  by  Bubjtct 

^,T1.    AIWAVS  lisr  Tlli:  RUDtR'S  IHONUNCtATION  Of  NAMT.S  OR  NOK-WORDS  W>CN 
vnu  ASK  Ot-rSTIONS  AROUT  THOJ^r.  ITTMS. 

1.    lon<**-wp  m..«t  fidtrr'a  iit«t.«»nt  •  with:    Why  do  you  thtnk  ««? 

or 

Wh*t  In  the  utory  mad««  you  think  no? 

4     Wh..n  All  ih*i  .ubj.cfa  Information  h«t  b«en  uMd  to  further  th»f  rrtMll- 
in*"  uii  upo-r.d>.d  qu««lon.  to  obtain  .ddUlonal  rrtoUlng  Information 

Auk:    Who  mltm  waa  In  th«  atory? 

ProvJd*"  Hm«  for  rfaptinao  and  follow-up  with: 

Tfll  m<»  about  r  

nam4>  mentioned  by  aubject 

Ask  :    WTirro  did  th«  atory  toku  place? 
Aftar  tlie  for  r^aponae  follow-up  with : 

Ti'll  mr  more  about   • 

place  mentioned  by  aubjecl 

Wh..nov,.r  the  subjecta  uae  nun-worda  allow  them  to  finlah  their  corrjenta 
or  ar.*.era  .ind  then  »nV  a  queatlon  about  the  non-word.    Try  to  place 
the  non-w«,rd  In  a  sentet.ee  cont*.xt  or  sunmarixe  the  situation  In  which 
the  subject  uaed  the  non-word. 

A^K  :    Beffl«>ml}»'r  whwi  yr>u  s  i  id        ^    • 

rf  urartor  twiirn-d  by  subject 

t„    ?    (.an  >«.u  I'xplaiti 

mTrT-word        rv«>nt  im-nt  Jmu'd  by  snSjfft 

that  to  me? 

Wha*  did  y»>u  n«'«n  by  th.it  .' 
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u«    If  fh%  nwbjucli  firuvidt  rtipumftt^i  %#hirh         to  tn^  hMip{iri«priAtt« 

0th<»r  ()iM«iitiAnt  (n  r«Utton  to  th«t  p«rtUulir  tt<M  #1  n^iwr  Ut«r  tiM 
diifinK  th#  f»t«lllng.    Tlile  wlU  provide  tvl4#rir#  conr«^rnlng  wh«thtr 

•uh]r«f«i  »tiuiidiirtt«nd  mt  it  th«y  h*^  juat  eunAit^d  th#lr  ural 
prnduct^Qii* 


c^»#>iHMna  ftir  ThtwMi  and  Wot 

1*    N»i%#  tUt  y«iu  havo  told  m  oo  much  abuut  th«'  itory  can  yuu  toll  At'  what 
tfi#  whciklo  atory  %iaa  about  tn  a  fWw  worda  or  In  abort  fom? 

2«    Wia  \hi»r^  anything  that  you  thought  Wf»uldn*t  %^rk  out  or  that  you  fuund 
yt'urtM^lf  worrying  or  woodaring  almut  whlla  you  wara  reading? 

3.  Why  du  ynu  think  tha  author  wanted  to  writ^  ihia  niory? 

4.  ta  thia  »iMry  nimilir  to  any  orh#r  at»iry  that  you  hav^  rt^ad?    In  what 
waya  la  It  ainllar?  Diffar#ntr 

5.  (>ri«a  ^  rt^lnd  you  of  anyona  alaa  you  ktuiw? 

cKiract^r  iiMMition#d  by  aubjact 

6.  Havr  you  avor  kno%im    ,        to  happi^n  to  «nyon#  t*la4^ 

avant  iMntlon^cTTy  subjac^ 

y.    Whrn      th4ti  w^^at  did  yi>u  think  would 

cKaracl^r  m«'ntiur>ad  by  aubject 

h^ppan? 

H,    wimt  wai     »    -  hor  trying  tu  t^ach  />u  wh»ni  htf/aho  wrota  thia  atory? 

or 

What  u.iH  thtf  moral  to  tha  atory?  (Suhjt^cta  may  not  krn^w  tho  uiMf  of  th« 
t«*rm  "moral*'  but  if  thoy  hav«  bitan  taught  about  morala  th«y  will  r^^porM 
with  int0r«»at  ing  anawalra» ) 


Qi!^  jit  tofia  for  Subtlotii*a 

1.    U^ing  an  appropriate  adject  ivo  (happy*  sad*  etc.)  which  rolatpsi  to 

a^pottJi  of  the  retelling  or  to  the  subject's  react i^fis  that  >iiu  otM-rwi 
when  he  was  readingt  aak: 

Wn:*  there  anmethlng  in  the  stnry  that  made  >t>u  fiM»l  happy?    sad?  that 
wdS  fufiiiy?    that  scared  /ju?    Ht»r»mpd  Mtrango  or  unusual? 

Follow  this  with: 
What  was  it? 


I'f  2)    tf  tnif»n»pt«  or  vt>r«bu)«ry  itiniii  My  mit  liAvi?  lK^#n  utidrritMud  4ft««r 
tfifi  rvtvlliogi  ur  3)    tf  th«ri»  ar^  titii«»#  uih#r  conr«»pitt  %K>rdi  or  phr«#f^ 
wtiirh        qviPHtiiiM  In  tt^rwa  of  th#  iubjipcta*  und#rit«nd(ng9  auk  «p«r<;i  fit  ally 

l«    W«r0  Hlrri*  any  wi«rd«i  that  you  had  dlfftrulty  wllhf    find  II  ur  th<M  ^r- 
mil.    What  du        think  It  iNrani? 

7 .    V^*u  *a  I  d   _  ,  ,  ^  ,^  ^^.^  _  ,  ^   ^  .  „ ,  ^  ^          .  _ 

rKm-^»rd"i»r  r^al  worltT  <»r  phraa#  yr*u  dfo  mJt"T}unk  rlli*  rifader 

What  do  v«»u  think  that  mrann? 

kniMtfrt 

Did  yvii  ftver  hi*ar  thia  word  b»f^>ra? 

4.  Did        krvvw  what  thta  waa  U^for^^  or  did  yi>u  learn  it  In  Ihia  uttiry? 

5.  Did  It*  Ti^an  urtiiNft hing  #liir  to  yuu  U?ft>r#  >f>u  road  thia  story? 
Us    Wtat  in  tl^  Ktory  tvi*tp#d  you  kt^ow  or  undt^rntarid  th«  word? 

••Ht:»oi»ji  ro  rlirtt  ^valuation  ur  Judip»Hpnt 
I.     Is  thrr**  an>thing  yv>u  would  have  changtfd  in  th€*  Htury? 

1.1  yati  I  ik**  thr  ^tf>ry?    Why  or  why  mtt? 
I.    Woii^d  y«u  hav^  rlianged  the  f*f>dit»g7 

4.    W*.^t  djd  >^»u  thjriV  aU^uT  t h<!  part  whei*   ? 


maj*>r  evt  rjt  ni»nt  ii>r..  d.  by  siuhjt*ct 

r    Dtd  y  u  think   _    _   was  li^'ht  or  wrong 

ma ji*r^ charac t  r   .ubjtu' t  lia h  "r^^MrTt  i o'nvH 

wban  Hti^/h^  ? 


major  ^yi^nl  i!H»nMo#itd  by  subject 


Qu»»ttons  tt>  Cat  at  Cultural  Relevancy 

With  »torl«f  whicb         chosen  for  cultural  relf?vancy,  try  to  get  the  sub- 
ject's awareness: 

I  .    Was  t"harc  anything  about  the  story  that  didn't  make  sense? 

2.    Did  th^  people  in  the  story  act  like  or  talk  like  people  you  know? 

Do  yiHi  think  that  people  or  kids  act  or  talk 

mention  the  cultural  group 

like  tlie  people  in  the  story?    Why  or  why  not? 

4.     Di)  you  feel  that  is  the  way  it  is  described  in  the  story? 

specific  setting 

Avoid  .   .   .  Avriid  .   .   .  Avoid  .   .   .  Avoid  .   •   •  Avoid  .   •   •  Avoid  •   .  .  Avoid 

1.     Civiiig  subi^cts  two  or  three  questions  to  deal  with  at  a  time. 

1*.     Taking  '7  don't  know"  for  an  answer.    Try  to  rephrase  the  questions  and 
Ket  at  the  information  another  way. 

3-     Civing  information  in  your  questions. 

4.  Changing  the  subject  or  direction  of  the  retelling.     Permit  the  subjects 
t«>  Ci>mplptply  develop  topic  before  you  switch  to  another. 

5.  Hurrying.     Be  patient  and  give  the  subjects  time  to  think  and  respond. 
Silence  and  waiting  patiently  for  response  i s  an  excellent  technique 
uf  questioning. 

6.  AJiking  closad  questions  which  permit  single  word  answers  or  lead  sub- 
jects, down  the  path  you  want  them  to  take. 


APPENDIX  C 
PKEPARING  AND  EVALUATING  RETELLING 


1.     Listen  to  the  taped  retelling  and  write  or  type  ever\  >iing  said  by  b<jth 
the  iii-udenh  and  tbe  researcher  or  teacher.     Label  the  top  of  the  type- 
sct'ipr  nnd  ±ha  R«ri  Uing  Score  Sh^*et  with  the  student's  name. 

4.     Writ*  everything  just  as  you  Var  it.     Use  standardized  spelling 
t^or  phonological  dialect  differences. 
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b.  If  sections  of  the  tape  sound  like  garbles,  mark  with  question  mark. 
Try  to  gain  at  least  syntactic  information  from  the  garble  if  possi- 
ble by  using  the  subject *s  intonation. 

Example:  ? 

The  boys  glubet  down  the  stairs 

c.  Mark  all  uh  hubs  and  mmns  as  negative  or  p^)Sitive  using  intonation 
as  the  guide. 

Fxample  :    Uh  huh  (no) 


Surface  Retelling  Srore 

1.  Listen  to  the  retelling  and  follow  the  written  or  types  script  as  you 
score.     The  intonation  of  a  student's  retelling  provides  information 
about  meaning.    There  are  times  when  a  written  statement  can  be  ambigu- 
ous but  is  quickly  clarified  by  the  reader's  intonation  pattern. 

2.  Divide  all  information  bet>;een  character  developnent  and  events.  One 
hundred  (100)  points  can  be  divided  l>etveen  these  two  items  depending 
on  their  significance. 

a.  Character  Development.     (Usually  40  points)    Read  through  the  script 
and  check  off  all  the  characters  and  items  related  to  character 
development.    Underline  the  .tems  which  the  subject  has  referred  to. 
The  subject  does  not  have  to  use  the  exact  words  on  the  outline. 
Synonyms  or  inferences  about  subjects  are  perfectly  acceptable. 
(Divide  the  points  among  the  characters.    Give  greater  weight  to 
the  major  characters.) 

b.  rverits .     (Usually  60  points)    Read  through  the  script  again  and 
check  off  all  events  by  underlining  the  items  produced  during  the 
retelling.     If  the  student  mentions  an  event  which  has  not  been 
listed,  list  it  on  the  outline  and  score  this  event  as  equal  to 

an  ovent  of  similar  significance.  (Divide  the  points  under  events 
by  the  number  of  events.  Give  greater  weight  to  the  more  signifi- 
cant events. ) 

^'    Kxtra  In  forma tv  '      Give  .studpnt'-:  credit  for  any  subtleties  or  speci- 
f i (  3  whi ch  lh».»y       ition  even  if  they  are  not  listed  in  the  outline. 
If  thp  subtlety  can  be  verified  by  surface  story  information>  it 
sliould  be  given  a  point  srore  and  counted  as  surface  retelling.  Add 
up  all   tin*  point.s  and  record  in  appropriate  place  on  the  Retelling 
Sc<  >  rf»  She»^t' . 

Rfr*r4»r dj       \  r i f e re n t  i al  Inft)rmat  ic>n 

This  irj  format  ion  cannnt  be  point  sr^ied  but  should  be  evaluated  hocousr*  of 
t  )w  i  r  s  i  ^rn*  f  i  cance  . 
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1.  Theree,    Reread  the  script  to  look  for  theme  or  plot  statements.  Any 
plauslhle  theme-like  statement  (abstracting  aspects  of  the  story  to  a 
universal)  should  be  recorded  on  the  Retelling  Score  Sheet  whether  or 
not  it  confonftB  to  the  theme  listed  on  the  Retelling  Format. 

2.  PToT.     iTie  plot  statetnent  must  be  restatement  or  overall  statement 

ihe  story,    Evonts  mentioned  as  part  of  the  plot  statetient  can  bo  credited 
undur  events.    List  any  plot-like  statement  on  the  Retelling  Score  Sheet 
whethpr  or  not  it  conforms  tc  the  one  listed  on  the  Retelling  Format. 

lnferefic<>s.  Any  information  which  the  subject  retiells  which  is  inferred 
from  the  reading  and  appropriate  to  the  story  is  listed  on  the  Retelling 
Score  Sheet. 

4.    Misconceptions.    All  statements  which  indicate  that  the  subjects  used 

information  from  the  story  to  come  up  with  misinformation  or  misconceptions 
should  be  recorded  on  the  Retelling  Score  Sheet. 

Thp  shept  used  to  record  the  scores  and  other  pertinent  information  follows. 
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APPENDIX  D 

RETELLINC  SCORE  SHEET 


SUBJECT  NAME 


SUBJECT  NO. 


STORY  NAME 


STORY  #         RETELLING  SCORE 


PLOT  STATEMZNT(S) 


THEME  STATEME,Vr(S) 


IN'FEREN'CECS) 
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APPENDIX  E 
READING  MISCUE  RESEARCH  -  CODING  SHEET 
SHORT  FORM 


Stage  29 »  Revised 


46  Correction  CRECT 

0  no 

1  yes 

2  abandons  correct 
9  unsuccessful 

47  Dialect  Involved  DILCT 

0  no 

1  yes 

2  idiolect  (M.A.T.) 

3  super  correct  (M.A.T.) 

4  secondary  involvement  in  miscue  (sub-studies) 

5  foreign  language  influence  (M.A.T.) 
9  doubtful 

48*      Graphic  GRAPH 
blank 

0  no  similarity 

1  letters  in  common 

2  >  any  key  letter  in  common  or  the  middle 

portions  similar 

3  end 

4  beginning 
3    oeginning,  middle 

6  beginnings  end/middle »  end 

7  beginning,  middle »  end  or  reversals 

of  three  letters  or  more 

8  single  grapheme  difference  or 

reversals  of  two  letters  or  all 
but  punctuation 

9  homographs 

49*      Phonemic  PH0NM 
blank 

0  no  similarity 

1  some  coosnon  sounds 

2  single  key  elements  in  common 

3  final  portions  in  common 

4  common  beginning 

3    common  beginning  and  middle  portions 

6  common  beginnings  and/middle,  end 

7  beginnings  middle  and  end  similar 

8  differ  in  single  vowel  or  consonant 

or  morphophonemic  or  intonation 
shift  (including  schwa) 

9  homophones 


Category  involves  use  of  both  blanks  and  zeros. 


Add  1  for 
configuration 
(0-6) 
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50  Allologs  ALLlG 

0  no 

1  contract ion/ full 

2  full/ contraction 

3  contraction  not  rep.  prii^t 

4  long  and  short  forms  of  syllabi*  deletion/ iiS'^^tlon 

5  shift  to  idiomatic  form 

6  shift  from  idiomatic  form 

7  nlsartlculatlon 

51  Syntactic  Acceptability  sYNAC 

0  no 

1  only  with  prior 

2  only  with  after 

3  In  sentence 

4  in  total  passage 

5  in  sentence  except  for  other  miscues 

6  in  passage  except  for  other  ml^^^^a 

52  Semantic  Acceptability  SE24AC 

(This  category  can  not  be  scored  higher  than  51) 

0  no 

1  only  with  prior 

2  only  with  after 

3  in  sentence 

4  in  total  passage 

5  in  sentence  except  for  other  ml^cuea 

6  in  passage  except  for  other  ml^c'^M 

53*      Transformation  /TRANS 

0  no  transformation 

1  through  different  deep  structures 

2  same  deep  structure  -  through  alternate  or 

compulsory  »-ai.es 

3  alternate  orclons 

4  deep  structure  lost  or  garbled  (51  marked  0) 
9  doubtful 

54*      Synta*         SYNTX  (mark  when  51  Is  ^  °r  4) 

blank  (blank  when  51  is  0»  1,  2) 

0  unrelated 

1  single  element  In  common 

2  key  element  in  cooomon 

3  major  change  in  sentence  pattern 

4  minor  change  in  sentence  pattern 

5  a  major  change  within  structure  of         phra  e 

6  minor  change  within  structure  of  phrase 

7  change  in  person»  tense  or  number 

8  change  in  choice  of  function  word  or  other 

minor  3hift 

9  unchanged 
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55  Semantic         SMAMT  (urk  when  52  is  3  or  4) 
blank  (blank  when  52  is  0,  1,  2) 

0  conplecely  anoaaloua  to  rest  of  story 

1  change  or  loss  affecting  plot  in  basic  sense 

or  creates  major  anomalies 

2  change  or  loss  involving  key  aspects  or 

seriously  interfering  with  sub-plots 

3  change  or  loss  resulting  in  inconsistency  of 

oiajor  incident »  minor  character  or  major 
aspect  of  sequence 
A    change  or  loss  resulting  in  inconsistency  of 
minor  incident,  minor  character  or  minor 
aspect  of  sequence 

5  change  or  loss  of  aspect  which  is  significant 

but  does  not  create  Inconsistencies 

6  change  or  loss  of  unimportant  detail 

7  change  in  person,  tense,  number,  comparative, 

etc*  which  is  noncritical 

8  slight  change  in  connotation/ or  similar  name 

which  doesn't  confuse  cast 

9  no  change 

56  Intonation  INT0N 
0  no 

7  yes 

57  Sub  morphemic  Level         (SUBMR  (Not  used  in  current  study) 

58-59  Bound  and  Combined  Morpheme  BNDMR 

0  no  0  no 

1  substitution  1    inflectional  suffix 

2  Insertion  2    non-inflected  form 

3  omission  3    contractional  suffix 

4  reversal  4    derivational  suffix 

5  prefix 

6  miscue  across  affix  types 

7  miscue  involving  base 
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60-61 


62 


63 


65-69 


Word  and  Free  Morphm 

0 

no 

0 

no 

1 

•ubscitucion 

1 

sulclple  aorphese  word  (O.R») 

2 

loser c ion 

for  onilclple  vord  (E.R.) 

3 

ovlsslon 

-  2 

single  aorphcae  %9ord  (O.R.) 

4 

reversal 

for  single  aorphese  word  (E.R.) 

3 

onilclple  Borpheme  vord  (O.R.) 

for  single  oorphese  vord  (E.R.) 

4 

single  ttorpheme  vord  (O.R.) 

for  multiple  Mrpheae  vord  (£«R.) 

5 

vord  or  free  morphene  In  longer  vord 

6 

vord  In  compound  . 

7 

non-vord  ' 

8 

dialect  altfematlvB 

Phrase 


Clause 


PHRSL  (Not  used  In  current  study) 
CLAUS  (Not  used  In  current  study) 


Graomatlcal  Category  and  Surface  Structure  of  O.R. 
blank 


GF0BR 


(65-66  GraflDatlcal 
Cstegory) 

I  noun 


(67-68  Graanatlcal 


(69  Grannatlcal 


2  verb 


Filler) 

Function) 

0 

0 

1 

comon 

1 

subj ect 

2 

proper 

2 

direct  object 

3 

pronoun 

3 

indirect  object 

4 

verb  derived 

4 

appositive 

5 

phrasal  unit 

5 

address 

6 

vord  as  vord  name 

6 

noun  in  adverbial 

7 

quantifiers 

phrase  or  other 

8 

adjective  In 

prepositional  phrase 

noun  position 

7 

subject  complement 

8 

object  complement 

9 

intensif  ication 

0 

0 

1 

be  forms 

1 

active 

2 

transitive 

2 

passive 

3 

intransitive 

3 

imperative 

4 

infinitive 

4 

subjunctive 

5 

pro-verbs 
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3    Noun  Modifier 


0 

1  Adjective 

2  noun  adjunct 

3  verb  derived 

4  possessive  noun 

5  possessive  pronoun 

6  titles 

7  adverbial 

8  ordinal  nuaber 

9  phrasal  unit 


0 
1 

2 
3 


•wbject  co«pl«^t 
"bedded 

object  co«pl«««nt 


4    Verb  Modifier 


1  pro-adverb 

2  adverb 

3  noun  form 


0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


place 

manner 

tine 

reason 

other 


3    Function  Word 


6  Indeterminate 


7  Contractions 


0 

1  noun  marker 

2  verb  marker 

3  verb  particle 

4  question  marker 

5  clause  marker 

6  phrase  marker 

7  intensifier 

8  conjunction 

9  negative 

10  quantif  ic!r 

11  other 

12  adverb  particle 


7 


0 

0 

1 

interj  totion 

2 

words  Ov  t  of 

synt/^'  "  *  context 

3 

de  f           aft  3  i£  ica  t  ion/ 

ambiguots 

A 

greetings 

(left) 

(J^lght) 

1 

pronoun 

1 

verb  iiarker 

2 

verb  marker 

2 

be 

3 

be 

3 

trans  verb  (have) 

A 

let 

4 

negative 

5 

question  marker/ 

5 

pronoun  (us) 

clause  marker 

6 

it/ there 

7 

adverb 

8 

noun 

9 

tratisitive  ver^  (have) 

When  Che  E.R.  and  the  O.R.  are  Che  same  graoaaaClcal  funccion.  65-69  can  be 
coded  99999. 
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70-*71    SMMtlc  Word  Ralatlonships  SMMU) 
bUnk 

0  unrelated 

1  priMrily  syntactic  relationship 

2  variant  fora  of  seM  vord 

3  sequential  aeaocietlon  to  prior/subsequent  vord  or  to  vord  itself 

4  association  to  hoMphone  or  hoMgraph 

5  seMntic  features  in  cooBon 

6  categorical  relationship 

7  generic  to  specific  or  vlce^ersa 

8  antonyas 

9  one  of  s  semantic  pair  (bread «  butter) 

10  slight  difference  in  connotation 

11  synonyBS 
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APPENDIX  F 
MARKINGS  FOR  MISCUE  ANALYSIS 


(Listed  in  order  of  appearance  on  following  marked  sao^le  vrorkaheet) 


Meaning 

dialect  —  representative 
of  the  reader^  s  speech 
community 


Sample 


Line  No. 


experimentli|j|,  this       0101,  0102, 


running  start  —  a  repetl 
tion  with  no  change  in 
Intonation 


substitution  —  substitu- 
tion of  a  word,  phrase,  or 
clause 


(g) 

-  '  iHis  little 


A  /one 

I. was,  enough  alonV; 

nw. 

Mrs.  Miller 


0106 


0104 


0201,  0205, 
0208 


omission  —  omission  of  a 
sound,  word,  phrase,  or 
clause 


washifj^  look^keView, 
strange  ^nd  tt^  unknown 


partial  —  an  attempt  is 
made  at  a  word  and  it's 
either  corrected  imme- 
diately or  no  attempt  is 
made  to  complete  it. 


many\chemtcal8  to  the 
\^  mix  tare 


correction  —  repetition 
from  the  point  the  under- 
line ends  back  to  its  begin- 
ning and  produces  the  expected 
response 


1  he always  like 


insertion  —  insertion  of 
sound,  word,  phrase,  or 
clause 


hal^your  allowance 


0201, 
0222 

0203 


0210 


0215 


A-17 


M<>nlng  S— pU    .  |  Line  Mo, 

sounds  llto  —  usually  «         Freddie  nodded  0217 

ooneenee  word  which  is 

spelled  the  \my  it  sounds 

to  the  resesrc^.f»r,  retain- 

ing  as  such  of  the  expec<-» 

ted  response  spelling  as  is 

appropri  ate .    Inc ludes 

unfamiliar  naoes. 


miscue  attempts  —  multiple 
attempts  lifted  from 
bottom  tc  top, numbered  to 
indicate  sequence. 


interesting 


0226 


unsuccessful  atten^t  at 
correction  —  repetition 
does  not  result  in  expec 
response.    May  be  a  repet 
tion  of  same  or  different 
mistues. 


abandons  correct  form  — 


^[  didn't 


mind 


Seel 
ins 


original  reading  was  the 
expected  response.  By 
repeating,  the  section 
underlined,  the  reader 
mi&cues  the  second  time 
through. 


was  ringing,  ringing^ 


0310 


0525 


0409 


intdnation  —  regression 
with  change  of  intonation. 


nit  dream  was)  so  strange 


Originally  there  was  a  sentence 
ending  intonation  after  ringing.  As 
reader  repeated  vjas  ringingT  ringinf^ 
she  attached  the  ringing  to  so  strange, 
changed  the  intonation  of  the  second 
ringing,  and  omitted  the  dream  was. 


"Do  you 
know.  Father,*  he's  .. 


0816, 
0817 


6o  t 
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Additional  Markings  not  Available  in  this  Sample 
Meaning  Saaple 

Freidie 


phoneme  split  —  sounding 
out  of  a  phoneme  usually 
into  two  phonemes. 


pause  —  a  pause  of  more 
than  LO  seconds  in  length. 


reversals  —  reversal  of 
sounds,  letters,  words, 
phrases,  or  clauses. 


interesting 


-  ^.  8iMPI£  WOMCSHeeT  MARXEO 

® 

ClOl  9co\  rr«<Mi«  MS  in  tcoubX*  again.         ha4  boon 

0102  •xperiMnti:^  with  his  cMiBistry  Mt,  and  Elisabeth's  doll 

0103  h««^«t,r«n.      ^  ^  ^ 

0104  ifis  littla  sistat  was  haaftbrokan.    Freddia's  ■otha^r  wa« 

0105  angry.    •You'va  wreckod^^iat  ^gm*  ejcclainad. 
0106,  "What  quacr  ejcpari»ent  was  it  tnfs  time?" 


0201 


I  was  only  washii^  th«  doll  to  igkkm  it  look  ^ ike)  new," 
?02    J>r«ddla  explained.     •!  mada  a  apaeial  njfxtiira.    But  X 

0203  9ua«s  I  added  \too  ■any  |  cheiicala  to  ttia  Isiiacture^ 

0204  •!  guass  yo\jL  did,"  Mrs.  Miller  said.    "You  are  just  like 

(tD  o  loo 9 

0203    yeur  Uncle  Auguat^  -  neveV  letting)  well  enough  alone." 

0206    Freddie  had  heaurd  a  lot  about^  Uncle  Augu^,  and  a  lot 


0207-'  about  hio  other  uncles,  too.    All  o£  thesi  were  livii 
^  Mr 

0208  Switzerland,  where  Mrs.  Miller  had  grown  up.    She  was 

0209  always  coHi»arin^  Freddie  with  one  of  tliem.    Gocd  or 

0210  bad,^h^^g)  always  like  one  of  the  uncles: 

 :  '/S{  '&Carr\'i 

0211  His  fathair  usually  jcalled  hi«  Tinker  because  he  loved 

0212  to  tinker  with  machines,  tools,  and  chsvicala.    But  whiit 

Q        ®  7  @. 

0213  hi  2  m>ther  called,  him  depended  gtx  what  he  had  done  l^P^' 

0214  "I  think  you  should  buy  anoth^  doll  for  Elizabeth,"  sho 
0?15    waa  saying)  now.     '1  want(2o5'to  save  half.^your  allm;ance 

0216  for       each  week." 

0217  Freddie  nodded  aadly.    SanetiKC©  he  thought  ^hot)  a 


A  20 


65., 


Q  9  ^ 

0218  aol«ntif:C3  fil]@%«lth  dioAppcintniont^ 

0219  AftSir  th«  cut  in  hli^Ucjfgnc*,  Pmddlo'a  chemistry 

0220  •Jcp«rlin«nt8  narrowJ^to  tioSm  tafoly  outlined  in  a  llb/ary 

0221  book.    Dut  ho  fltlll%»oughl^  it  noro  fun  to  pretend^o  jSb^'** 

0222  >•  great  sclentlJit°Jl^ml@lr(g)  tho  otrango  ^ndjkh^)  unknowno 


0223  Non«  o£  the ^chomicala  in  hie  aet  woo  hnrwful  or  likely  to 

0224  explode.    Yet  bvTeocldant  ho  might  diacover  a  mixture  that 

0225  would  change  the  world.  in4res+ir.g^  ^ 
0276            Then  one  day  Freddlo  itiAde  an\interest:ing  mixture  that 

0227  waa  dark  and  cloudy,  and  had  a  queer  smell.     "I'll  kcop 

0228  ^hl«  for  a  while,"  he  ^ough^  happily.     "It's  pretty  good." 

0301  La^^  that  day  Mre.  Miller  went  to  @§  kitchen  to  get 

0302  supper  ready.    Hhen  she  opened  the  Iro f r ii|crater  door  — 

is  what  she  tol^  hmr  husband: 

0304  ^  •*The  wors-t  3Mlf4)   I  thought  I  would  faintJ    I  thought 

0305  thm^iSiii  7T«tor  would  expl<^«.     I  knew  it  was  Freddie's* 

0306  fault J" 

0307  ^    While  Freddie  cleaned  out  the  refrigerator,  his  mother 

0308  kcpV  saying,  "Juat  like  your  Uncle  Maximilian!     His  clothes 


0309    were  always  ^welling  of  cheaiicals.  " 


^  _Jffl?^5r^ir  <3)  iw'V  or/of    Unr  es, 

0310V^'*^'^^'^*"e<j|i^y^  beir§)  compared  with/ his  Uncle  /\ 

0311  1  Maxiwi.lian(r^q)  v/ao  va  \rea.l  chewist-  with  a  compamy  in 

0 

0312  Switzerland.  ^ 

0313  By  accident  Freddie's  next  ekporiment  [wan  in  a  field  that 

0314  had  nothii^  to  do  with  \ch—i istry.     One  day  at  breaXfiat 

^  «^d.^ 

0315  his  father  said,  "Tl^  alarm  clock  <didn't  ring  this  morning. 

0316  I  heps  it  ® nQ)  goin^  to  give  uo  trouble!"  ^ 


©/And  ® 
0317         Vas  ho  was  eating,  Freddie  decided  to  fix  the  clock. 

*  • 
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0318  Th#n  th«  nrxc  morniu^,  hia  father  would  oty,  "Why  >te 

0319  clpck  worju  fiftor  ell!"    Aj\d  rroddlo  would  nay,  "i  flxod 

0320  It,  TatYiif.    It  was  e«oy." 

0321  Thcro  waa  only  on*  thing  wvrony  with  this  draa' 

0322  Fr«ddle  knew  that  hla  mothor  would  gay,  "Jui^  likr>  ^ 

0323  Oacar  -  always  so  h^pful." 

0324  yAs  sutely  ^^VB  knttw  th«  ^bst,  Fr«ddio  knew  tliat 

— i2r-  tSB  

0325  Uncl«  Offc«|^  rnua^  have  be«n  a  t*-       Is  gcody-goody.  Still, 

0326  >^V4>n  Uncls  Oaca®  couIOnC^  ka«p  Prsddie  <from  enj<^n@ 

0327  tnaunrndsnt  (^htuQ)  hln  parents  dl.scovcrad  v;ho  hod  fixed 

0328  tho  ala^n. 


0401  Tnkii^  th«  clock  to  the  cmll*^^,  Fr«ddi«  Wv^rk®  hord  on 

0402  it.^Thsrw  windi^  @  and  setfci^  it  carefixlly,  he^returned 

0403  (j@  to  n 

0404  At  8upper  he         cajrcful  not  to  spank  of  ;the  secret. 

1)405    Oncd#  however^  he  forgot  himself;  he  looked  Qt  tho  butte£) 
^ — ^  5ayira 

0406  (eind)3axci,  "Please  pas«  the  clcck«" 

0407  That  nlghrt  Freddie  dreeviad  that  his  teacher  was 

Oinor/  he/pen 

0408  ^allclf^  anaifily  to  Fathrrt^^All  the  time^tlie  school  bell 

(©  ^^nn  — ^ 

0409  >wa©  rinoing),  ringing/:)  QxIt^  dream  v»a>s)  ao  strange  that 

 ^  ig^^brcfoo-l- 

0410  Treddie  told  his  parents  sbovit  it  a-t Ibreajcfas t . 

0411  I "That  wasn ' t  the  achool  bell,"  said  Mrs.  Miller.  "The 

0412  axhxKi  went  off  at  threo  o'clock  in  tho  morning     It  sounc5|d; 

fa  X 

0413  like  a  fire  airen.         was  enough  -to  waktt  the  dead." 

^   V^f>af 

0414  "Three  o'clock!"  Freddie,  said  in  a  serious  voice.  'That 

can  & 

0415  can't/\bel     I  set  it  rfor  ••ven." 

(5) 

0416  "You  v/hat?"  Mr.  Miller  asicAd  angrily. 
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0513 
0514 
0515 
0516 


0518 


Is 


0520 


L«  toxfi  he 


Q  At^, 

0501  »Vhen  Pj[«cldi«  tol^  haw  h«  had  tin^\±.m  clock,  Mrs. 

0502  Millor  aA^:o,  •You'r*  llho  Unci*  Charlas.    My  brother 

0503  Charles  was  nlwys^ink»rlftg  with  olocfcs  In  \Swit«crland. 

0504  lUllor  Aghed.    "Serj.oualy,  TiS^c,  soinetimos  X 

0505  wish  you  difin®  v/ant  to  bo  a  scientist.* 

0506  Then  on*  afternoon,  (Mifitt^MlS*  Miller  had  aono  to 

0507  vlnit  c  noighbog^i')  iTeddieThurried  to  hia  colla^  workteJale. 

0508  He  waa  rr-aki^on  eUctric  boll  as  a  ourprlao  for  hio  moth 


0509  Jo^  as  V»o  got  tha  par%)  In  place i  ho  hoard  a  f«int  trpplx^ 

0510  and  a  vo/Lce  calli>m >omawifetre  (foovap  ^ 

0511  IWhgn  Freddie  ran  up  from  the  celling,  ho  heard (his; 

0512  Biat9X*a  voice  calling,  "Freddie:  Freddie! " 
Wiere  ar-*  yov.'/"  ho  fhoutcd.  , ,  /3\ 
In  the  hall  closet!"  caiwe )Eltgabcth 'a 


  teairful  reply. 

The  door  blew  shut.     It's  utuck!    I  can't  get  out!" 

3?  (3)  ^ 

Fre.l^Ue -tried,  with  all  his  s^roni^th,  but  ho  cou).dn(tt)  open 


0517    the  clocet  ccor, ^ither^ 

(2) 


I'll  get  Mother. "  )lie  'ciuuSL  to  Elizabeth.     He  know  this 


be 


3  matter. 


0519    could  bocowG  a  st;ri 

His  sister* a  cries  grow  louder.     "Don't  leave  me  alone<j)-^ 


©in  -fk' ^ 


0521    [It^s  dark^  in  hero." 


'/  r/ed 

0522  Froddic,  trying  to  think,  looked  up  at  th.i  Email  wiPidow 

©da  . 

0523  above  the  closet  door.     Ho  hrd  an  idea! 

0524  V(5Ts55*)  Elizabeth,"  he  called.     "I'll  fix  a  light  and  drop 

iD  '   ^'Or  - 

052>^4\lt  (to  youj Ijbhrottgh  the  traniow.     Then  ""11  get  Wothe^.  All 

0526  right?"  ^ 

0527  ^ 

0528  hurry.     It's  very  dark  in  here." 


^         Elirabeth  stopped  ctryia^     "AH  r  Mjht,  Freddie.  But 
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0601 
0602 
0603 
0604 
0605 
0606 
0607 
0608 
0609 
Of.'0 
0611 
0612 
0613 
0614 


(3) 

At  onc«  rr«ddi«  sat  to  work  »erlouily  at  coraothln® 
had  Dtart«d  for  fxm.  i^Uo  ran  to  tho  cellar  and  piok^  up 
tSo  aaall  battary  ho  had  Intondad  to  uso  for  Ma  mothar'a 
bell.    In  hia  tool  box  ha  found  anothor  battary,  a  ruler,  a 
coll  of  coppar  wire,  a  omall  bulb,  and  topa. 

Carefully  he  taped  the  battariea  $n^to;^end  on  the  ruler 
ao  that  thoy  touched.   \Ha  taped  the  wire  tight  aorosa  the 
bottom  of  the  end  battery.    Then  he  ran  the  wire  up  the 
sides  \nt  the  two  batteriee  to  t^  bu\b,  ^ After  winding  the 


wire  around  the  bottom  of  J^e  bul\^,  he  taped  it  in  ^ieca 
Next  he  placed  the  bu] 


ao  that  it  touohcd  the  cap  on 

tho  top  battel  /.    The  bulb  began  to  glcw!    Freddie  \teped 

®  da® 
the  bulb  in  place  on  tho  ruler.    Kow  he  had  a  honietnado 


flashlight  for  Elisabeth. 


0701 
0702 
I  /03 
0704 
0705 
0706 
0707 
0708 
0709 
0710 
07x1 
0712 
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5.  he  .  ^^^^  •^9' 

Kurr  <£0l 


He  tied  a  ctrinq  around  the  end  of  the  rulerywd  huyrijLd_ 
back  xipmrairse    Pulling  the  kitchen  step  ladder  Vc^t  into  the 
hall  rind  climbing  up  on  it,  ho  found  the  tranecm  vnthin 


easy  reach. 

\^lix^beth,"  he  called 


"I'm  soir9  to  drop  thia  light 

dcwn  to  you  through  the  transdjn*    Catch  it  by  the  ruler 

and  let  me  know  when  you  cftn    ^ach  it," 

Ph^l^ext  minute  iJlisabeth  cried,  "I  have  it,  Predd|e). * 
|e44>^r 

ler^"  p 


Hold  it,bv.  the  ruler,"  Freddie  tcld  her.     "Now  I'll  go 


get  Mother e  ^^Gth  of  ug  ^gcrthe^  can  open  the  door*;  VJo'll 


back  soon.    Don't  be  afraid." 

"All  right,"  answered  Eljrabeth.     "It's  not  so  bad  with 
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0  Arils'  y 

07U  itghZ.     J*'«  SO  -icfrf.     you'rr  wonderful,  l^rrdat©.* 


0714  That  night,  wh«n  Kt.  K^lUt  cmm  Hom.  El  1  z*t  ethK*? 

0715  wai  tiiiqgorhiij2«t  th»  front  4oo^  . 

^''l*  ^•r^  «^  hwsfm  CL^mi^^;nS\^MA%TtMi  to  tail  ypu,* 

0717  the  erl<ia  cxcltiarfly       «h«  puiiad  hlA  by  th«  h4Aa  into  t^• 

07J«  J^i^f/^.I.  Xn+Kc  corner  _ 
^''i'         yin  ona  corwr  of- the  kltcKan,  PraddU^ft«  busy  Workir^ 


0721  -Now  what'a  all  this  mbo«it,  «IUab«th7*  laKad  rfS^nft 

0722  Thai*  saa^r^  vraddU  ....  -what  ara  you  doing  In  tha 

0723  kitchen  with  thoaa  i:hin5s7-  iia  wanted  It©  linow. 

^  ra.thar,»  cria4l  Eiisabath,  danoa%  etoout  wfth 

0725  l^ciraiaant.     'Wait  until  you  h*ar  wha*  happanad!" 
C726  ^^r.  Millar \hiajrj|  -The  «tory  thra'  irimaa  -  from  PreSlua, 

0'/;'7  fror  Eli2ah«th,  «nd  f  rem  Hro .  Nillai! 


0801  -r'n':#^r,-  ha  aaid,  'r-a  proud^f  you.     Bllrmi>eth  would 

0S12  have   )  -  o  hart  *  ioie  without  your  j^^P-     Scioetlai*^  it ' • 

k>90  3  .orae  i ->  b©  badly  frighTanad  U\an  it  la  to  be  hur±." 

lf  'i('<*ir.*c  mCTtr.Qt  looKad  proud,  too.     "Aftet  thla 

Oa  b  ^u»t  »aX"  noma  al.ltA"»-re  -for  experimant^a  t1i*«-do°not  , 

i'S06  turn  tM,t        well.     Such  quitk  ^hinlcinqO    FredfiieT  ^"u 

C.C  '  l\-sr   I  ikff  .   .  . 

ObDP  ^JncJa  MaxiwiJiarQ-  Sftiad  Fredd.e. 


'ou  re 


oeo'» 


'►io,"  hia  mcrther  replied. 
OHIO  'Uncle  Oacar?"  Freddie  ai«de  a  -face. 

OfiU  "Ho^    f/ow)she  wao  laughi^  too. 

'3B12  "Uncla  Charlaa?-  *»k@  Mr.  Mi  ]  ler. 

O  A-25  ^. 
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0113  «e»." 

0114  th«n  it  vuit  bo  Unola  Auguat**  sold  Elizabeth. 

0115  No.*    Mrc.  Mlll«r  trpiltfc!  at  them,  and  t^ian  aha  aald 

0816  ■om»thln^  ^lat)  vada  Freddie  fd»l  fina  all  ovar.  you 

0817  (know^  rather    h^"*  juat  Ilka  youi" 
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